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WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 


It  is  now  a year  since  the  Westminster  Review  re-appeared 
under  a new  arrangement  which  has  since  been  prosecuted 
with  all  the  vigour  the  conductors  could  supply.  Considering 
their  publication  as  the  oi'gan  of  a great  and  increasing  party, 
the  party  op  the  people, —they  have  allowed  no  im- 
portant question  to  pass,  without  an  unshrinking  exposition 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  real  interest  of  the  community 
upon  the  point.  The  subjects  which  in  the  course  of  this  year 
have  been  presented  to  them,  have  been  of  no  ordinary  mag- 
nitude ; and  they  are  able  to  congratulate  themselves  that  on 
some  of  the  most  important  they  have  been  supported  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  public,  while  on  others  there  are  strong 
appearances  of  a rapid  approximation  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  pursuance  of  their  general  object,  the  proprietors  desire 
to  direct  attention  to  their  system  of  cheap  republication. 
By  this  method,  an  Article  on  a subject  of  popular  interest 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a multitude  of  readers,  at  an 
expense  which  can  be  an  object  of  importance  to  few ; and 
scarcely  any  friend  to  the  principles  of  the  work  can  be 
so  situated,  as  to  be  unable  occasionally  to  promote  their  ex- 
tension, by  the  introduction  of  a pamphlet  in  a quarter  which 
it  would  not  otherwise  have  reached.  To  the  labouring  classes 
in  particular,  it  is  conceived  that  a substantial  source  of  infor- 
mation, not  unmingled  with  amusement,  may  in  this  manner  be 
opened.  The  powerful,  the  represented  classes,  the  <c  interests,” 
can  afford  to  pay  for  whatever  flatters  or  supports  them ; but 
the  people,  whom  these  combinations  have  made  poor,  must  be 
furnished  with  cheap  literature,  if  they  are  to  be  reached  by 
literature  at  all. 

By  this  and  other  methods,  the  quantity  of  matter  put  in  circu- 
lation has  been  extended  to  a magnitude  equal  to  that  of  four 
thousand  numbers  of  the  Review  quarterly ; or  if  an  addition 
is  made  for  the  reprinting  and  amplification  of  the  “ Catechism 
on  the  Corn  Laws”  and  “ Theory  of  Rent”  (which  may  fairly 
enough  be  done  in  an  estimate  of  the  exertions  of  the  proprie- 
tors), to  five  thousand  five  hundred,  being  more  than  treble  the 
previous  amount.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
Articles  on  the  Catholic  Question  and  on  Slaveiy,  the  copies 
of  a single  article  in  one  way  or  other  laid  before  the  public 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  it  is  hoped,  will  encourage  many  persons  to  be  assistant 
in  promoting  the  further  circulation  of  the  whole.  The  pro- 


prietors  take  the  art»ortunity  to  intimate,  that  they  shall  in  no 
case  consider  iAeir  Property  infringed  on,  by  the  publication  of 
separate  *irtic^es’  or  portions  of  Articles,  in  any  form  accom- 
,.?red  with  a reference  to  the  Review  as  the  source  ; and 
that  as  an  inducement  to  associations  and  individuals  to  com- 
mence taking  the  work,  the  earlier  numbers,  to  the  year  1828 
inclusive,  may  be  received  on  considerably  reduced  terms, 
through  application  to  the  local  Agents. 

The  Westminster  Review  appears  regularly  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  Price,  Six  Shillings. 
Agent  for  Scotland,  Mr.  W.  Tait,  Edinburgh.  Agent  for 
Ireland,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Dublin.  Agents  for  America, 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Bowen,  Boston.  Besides  whom  there  is 
an  Agent  in  every  principal  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  Index  will  speedily  be  published  to  the  end  of  1828. 
After  which  an  Index  of  the  successive  portions  will  be  pub- 
lished yearly,  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  of  being  bound  up 
in  any  way  the  possessor  may  prefer. 

The  Articles  already  printed  in  a cheap  form,  are, 


The  Catholic  State  Waggon 
(being  a reprint  of  the  Article  on 
the  Catholic  Question  in  No.  XIX) ; 
with  a Wood-cut  by  Seymour.  16 
pages,  small  print.  Price  Twopence. 

Slavery  in  the  West-Indies 
(from  No.  XXII) ; with  a Postscript 
(from  No.  XXIII),  and  a Design  by 
G.  Cruiksliank.  Stereotype.  8 pages, 
small  print.  Price  One  Penny. 

The  Article  on  “Essays  on  the 
Pursuit  of  Truth”  (from  No. 
XXII).  Price  Twopence. 

On  the  “ Greatest  Happiness 
Principle;”  in  answer  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Stereotype ; 
with  a Design  by  G.  Cruikshank. 

Part  I.  Price  Twopence. 

Part  II.  Price  Three  Halfpence. 

Part  III.  Price  Twopence. 

Or  the  whole  together  ; with  Ad- 
ditions. Price  Sixpence. 

The  Article  on  the  Colonization 
and  Commerce  of  British  India 
(from  No.  XXII).  32  pages.  Price 
Fourpeuce. 


The  Article  on  Free  Trade 
(from  No.  XXIII) ; with  a collection 
of  Objections  and  the  Answers, 
and  a Design  by  T.  Landseer.  1 6 
pages,  small  print.  Price  Three 
Halfpence. 

The  Article  on  Radical  Reform 
(from  No.  XXIII).  12  pages.  Price 
Twopence. 

The  Article  on  the  Instrument 
of  Exchange  (reprinted  from  No. 
I)  : with  additional  Observations 

appropriate  to  the  period  of  repub- 
lication. Republished  1 Feb.  1830. 
Addressed  to  the  Fund-holders  and 
the  Labouring  classes  ; demonstrat- 
ing the  effects  on  each,  of  a Depre- 
ciation of  the  Currency.  28  pages, 
small  print.  Price  Threepence. 

The  Catechism  on  the  Corn 
Laws.  14th  Edition ; comprehend- 
ing the  Article  on  Free  Trade,  as 
described  above.  Five  sheets  of 
small  print.  Price  Sixpence. 

The  True  Theory  of  Rent. 
7tli  Edition.  Price  Threepence. 


Sold  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London;  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Paternoster 
Ilow  ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 


Jan,  31,  1830. 


OEUVRES 


DE 

JEREMIE  BENTHAM, 

TROIS  VOLUMES  GRAND  IN  - OCTAVO  A DEUX  COLONNES. 

I5rosj)cctus. 

La  reputation  du  jurisconsulte  anglais  Jeremie  Bentham  est  faite  de- 
puis  long-temps  chez  toutes  les  nations  du  continent  europeen  et  de 
l’Amerique;  ses  compatriotes  memes,  qui  d’abord  scmblent  l’avoir  me- 
connu , lui  accordent  enfin  une  admiration  d’autant  plus  franchc  qu’elle 
a etc  plus  tardive.  Ses  ecrits , composes  en  anglais , traduits , arranges 
et  publics  en  fram^ais , out  ete  retablis  dans  leur  langue  primitive,  et  sa 
gloire  a eu  le  sort  de  ses  ecrits,  elle  est  rentree  en  Angleterre  apr&s  avoir 
fait  le  tour  du  monde. 

On  a su  voir  dans  Bentham,  non  1’emule  on  le  vainqueur  de  Montes- 
quieu , mais  un  genie  d’une  meme  portee,  quoique  d’une  tout  autre 
tendance.  Bentham  ne  continue  pas  Montesquieu , qui  a termine  une 
oeuvre  bien  entiere , mais  il  complete  la  science  que  Montesquieu  n’a 
vue  que  sous  une  face.  Apres  l’liistorien  qui  a rassemble  tous  les  faits , 
meme  l’historien  philosophe  qui  a deduit  la  raison  de  ces  faits  tels  qu’ils 
sont,  vient  le  philosophe  speculatif  qui  cherche  quels  ces  faits  devraient 
etre  et  comment  ils  devront  se  coordonner  quand  on  voudra  les  confor- 
mer  a la  raison  universelle,  a l’utilite  de  tous. 

En  Belgique  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  peut-etre,  on  a reconnu  depuis 
long-temps  le  merite  veritablement  pratique  des  travaux  du  juriscon- 
sulte anglais.  Dans  ce  pays  ou  plusieurs  reformes  legislatives  sont  de- 
mandees  par  la  nation , desirees  et  preparees  par  le  gouvernement , on 
a senti  le  besoin  de  s’appuyer  des  travaux  de  rhomme  qui  d’avance  a 
pr^vu  les  reformes , a calcule  leurs  avantages  et  leurs  dangers  avec  un 
esprit  droit  et  juste,  degage  de  tout  prejuge  scientificpie  ou  politique. 

On  a done  recherche  avec  ardeur  les  differents  ouvrages  de  Bentham  ; 
mais  comme  il  n’en  existe  pas  meme  en  France  d’edition  complete  et  uni- 
forme, peu  de  bibliotheques  en  possedent  la  collection  entiere.  La  liste 
suivante  pourra  donner  une  idee  de  son  etendue  et  de  sa  richesse. 

i°  Traites  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale , 3 vol.  in- 8°. 
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( 2 ) 

Ces  trois  volumes  renferment  les  principes  generaux  tie  legislation ; 
ceux  tlu  droit  civil  et  du  code  penal;  le  projet  entier  d’un  code  penal ; un 
traite  ties  circonstances  tie  temps  et  tie  lieu,  a considerer  dans  l’etablis- 
sement  ties  lois ; un  traite  de  la  promulgation  ties  lois  et  d’une  promulga- 
tion separee  des  motifs  ou  ties  raisons  de  lois , et  enfin  une  description 
du  panoptique,  maison  d’inspection  centrale  destinee  a remplacer  les 
prisons  ordinaires ; tous  travaux  entierement  neufs  et  indispensables , 
surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  penalite , sous  le  rapport  tie  laquelle  nos 
societes  semblent  en  etre  encore  a l’enfance  et  a la  barbarie. 

2°  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses , 2 vol.  in- 8°. 

Beccaria  fut  le  premier  a examiner  l’efficacite  ties  peines,  d’apres 
leurs  effets  sur  le  coeur  humain  ; a calculer  la  force  ties  motifs  qui  pous- 
sent  rindividu  au  crime , et  celle  ties  contre-motifs  que  la  loi  doit  leur 
opposer.  Ce  genre  de  merite  analytique  fut  moins  la  cause  de  son  grand 
succes  que  le  courage  avec  lequel  il  attaquait  des  erreurs  accreditees  , et 
cette  eloquence  d’humanite  qui  repand  un  vif  interet  sur  tout  son  ou- 
vrage ; mais  il  est  depourvu  tie  methode , il  n’est  point  conduit  par  un 
principe  general,  il  ne  fait  qu’effleurer  les  questions  les  plus  impor- 
tantes , il  evite  avec  soin  les  discussions  tie  pratique  ou  l’on  aurait  trop  vu 
qu’il  est  etranger  a la  science  positive  de  la  jurisprudence;  il  annonce 
deux  objets  distincts , les  debts  et  les  peines , il  ajoute  occasionellement 
la  procedure,  et  ces  trois  vastes  carrieres  lui  fournissent  difficilement  la 
matiere  d’un  petit  volume. 

Dire  que,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  Bentliam  a comble  une  grande  lacune 
dans  la  science  tie  la  legislation , c’est  faire  entrevoir  le  merite  tlu  Traite 
ties  Peines  et  des  Recompenses.  L’humanite  reclame  l’application  ties  doc- 
trines contenues  dans  la  secontle  partie.  Bentham  y a joint  un  Manuel 
d'  E'conomie  politique , ou  1’ auteur  s’occupe  specialement  des  primes  et 
encouragements. 

3°  De  V Organisation  judiciaire,  i vol.  in-S°. 

4°  Tactique  des  Assemblies  legislatives,  2 vol.  in- 8°. 

Les  circonstances  ou  la  Belgique  se  trouve  placee  maintenant , font  de 
ces  deux  derniers  traites  ties  ouvrages  tie  circonstance.  Le  dernier  ren- 
ferme  des  principes  rigoureux  sur  les  propositions , deliberations , votes 
et  elections  ; il  se  termine  par  un  traite  fort  interessant , amusant  meme , 
des  sopliismes  politiques , et  par  un  examen  critique  tie  la  fameuse  De- 
claration des  droits  de  rhomme. 

5°  Lettres  sur  VUsure,  i vol.  in-8°. 

6°  Lettres  sur  VEspagne  et  le  Portugal I vol.  in-8°. 

7°  Traite  des  Preuves  judiciaires. 

8°  Essai  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  les  Classifications  des  principal es  bran* 
ches  des  connaissances  humaines . 


( 3 ) 

Bentliam  rep l'enil  ici  le  travail  de  Bacon , celui  de  d’Alembert ; il  en 
montre  les  defauts  et  propose  un  plan  superieur  a celui  de  ces  deux 
grands  homines , autant  que  les  connaissances  actuelles  l’emportent  sur 
celles  du  temps  ou  ils  out  vecu. 

Voila  le  releve  complet  des  ouvrages  de  Bentliam. 

On  sera  etonne  qu’une  collection  si  vaste  n’offre  aucun  traite  sur  la 
constitution  politique  ou  la  forme  du  gouvernement : l’auteur  a-t-il  re- 
garde toutes  ces  formes  commc  indifferentes , ou  a-t-il  pense  qu’il  ne  peut 
y avoir  aucune  certitude  dans  la  theorie  des  pouvoirs  politiques  ? II  n’est 
guere  probable  qu’une  telle  opinion  put  cxister  dans  l’esprit  d’un  philo- 
soplie  anglais , et  on  peut  etre  certain  que  cc  n’est  pas  celle  de  Bentliam  ; 
mais  il  est  bien  loin  d’attacher  une  preference  exclusive  a aucune  forme 
de  gouvernement.  Il  pense  que  la  meilleure  constitution  pour  un  peuple 
est  celle  a laquelle  il  est  accoutume.  Il  pense  que  le  bonheur  est  l’unique 
but,  l’unique  objet  d’une  valeur  intrinsequc , et  que  la  liberte  politique 
n’est  qu’un  bien  relatif,  un  des  nioyens  pour  arriver  a ce  but.  11  pense 
qu’un  peuple,  avec  de  bonnes  lois,  meme  sans  aucun  pouvoir  politique, 
peut  arriver  a un  liaut  degre  de  bonheur;  et  qu’au  contraire  avec  les 
plus  grands  pouvoirs  politiques , s’il  a de  mauvaises  lois , il  sera  neees- 
sairement  malheureux. 

Ceux  done  qui  chercheraient  dans  ses  ecrits  des  principes  exclusifs 
contre  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  gouvernement  seraient  troinpes  dans  leur 
attente.  Les  lecteurs  qui  out  besoin  des  stimulants  de  la  satire  et  de  la 
declamation  ne  trouveront  rien  qui  les  satisfasse.  Conserver  en  corri- 
geant ; etudierles  circonstances ; menager  les  prejuges  dominants,  meme 
deraisonnables ; preparer  les  innovations  de  loin,  de  maniere  qu’elles  ne 
semblent  plus  etre  des  innovations  ; eviter  les  deplacements,  les  secousses 
soit  de  propriety , soit  de  pouvoirs  ; ne  pas  troubler  le  cours  des  espe- 
rances  et  des  habitudes  ; reformer  les  abus  sans  blesser  les  interets  ac- 
tuels : tel  est  l’esprit  constant  des  ouvrages  de  Bentliam. 

CONDITIONS  DE  LA  SOUSCRIPTION. 

L’ddition  de  Bruxelles  formera  trois  volumes  in-8°  a deux  eolonnes  , sur  beau  papier 
v^lin  satine  , qui  seront  divises  en  six  demi-volumes , qui  paraitront  de  mois  en  niois. 

Le  prix  de  cliaque  demi-volume  est  fixe  a 2(1.  5o  (5  fr.) ; a Londres,  Treuttel  et  Wurtz, 
3o  Soho  Square,  7 shil. 

A l’apparilion  du  troisibme  demi-volume  le  prix  sera  irrevocableineut  porte  il  3 fl. 

L’edition  de  Paris , composee  de  i3  vol.  in-8“,  coute  plus  de  no  fr. 

OJV  SOUSCRIT : 

CHESS  LOUIS  HAUMAN  ET  COMPAGNIE  , 

A BnUXELLfcli 


SPECIMEN. 


Qu’est-ce  que  donner  une  bonne  raison  en 
fait  de  loi?  c’est  alldguer  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
que  cette  loi  tend  a produire:  autantde  biens, 
autant  d’avguraents  en  sa  faveur : autant  de 
maux,  autant  d’arguments  contre  elle.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des  plaisirs  ou  des 
peines. 

Qu’est-ce  que  donner  une  fausse  raison ? 
c’est  alldguer  pourou  contre  une  loi  toute  autre 
chose  que  ses  effets,  soit  en  bien  , soit  en  mal. 

Rien  de  plus  simple  , et  cependant  rien  de 
plus  nouveau.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  principe  de  l’uti- 
lite  qui  est  nouveau  ; au  contraire  , il  est  neces- 
sairement  aussi  ancien  que  l’espdce  humaine. 
Tout  ce  qu’il  y a de  vrai  dans  la  morale  , tout 
ce  qu’il  y a de  bon  dans  les  lois,  emane  de  ce 
principe  ; mais  il  a ete  le  plus  souvent  suivi 
par  instinct , tandis  qu’il  etait  combattu  par 
raisonnement.  Si  dans  les  livres  de  legislation 
il  jette  ca  et  la  quelques  etincelles , elles  sont 
bientot  etouffees  dans  la  fumee  qui  les  envi- 
ronne.  Beccaria  est  le  seul  qui  mdrite  une 
exception  ; et  cependant  il  y a encore  dans 
son  ouvrage  quelques  raisonnements  tires  des 
fausses  sources. 

Il  y a prds  de  deux  mille  ans  qu’Aristote  avait 
entrepris  de  former,  sous  le  noin  de  Sophistries, 
un  catalogue  complet  des  diverses  man  it:  res  de 
deraisonner.  Ce  catalogue , perfectionne  a 
l’aide  des  lumieres  qu’un  si  long  intervalle  apu 
fournir,  aurait  ici  sa  place  et  son  utilite  : mais 
c’est  un  travail  qui  menerait  trop  loin.  Je  me 
bornerai  a presenter  quelques  chefs  d’erreurs 
en  matiere  de  legislation  : c’est  une  espece  de 
carte  reduite  des  fausses  routes  les  plus  com- 
munes, Le  principe  de  l’utilite  sera  inis  dans 
un  plus  grand  jour  par  ce  contraste. 

1.  Antiquite  cle  la  loi  n'csl  pas  raison. 

L’antiquite  d’une  loi  peut  etablir  un  prejuge 
en  sa  faveur,  mais  elle  ne  fait  point  raison  par 
elle-meme.  Si  la  loi  dont  il  s’agit  a contribue 
au  bonheur  public , plus  elle  est  ancienne , 
plus  il  est  aisd  de  constater  ses  bons  effets  et 
ds  prouver  son  utilite  d’une  manifere  directe. 

2.  Autorit'e  religieuse  n’esl  pas  raison. 

Cette  maniere  de  raisonner  est  devenue  rare 
de  nos  jours , mais  pendant  long-temps  elle  a 
prevalu.  L’ouvrage  d’Algernon  Sydney  est  rem- 
pli  de  citations  de  V Ancien  Testament,  et  il  y 
trouve  de  quoi  fonder  un  systdme  de  demo- 
cratic, coinme  Bossuet  y a trouve  les  bases  du 
pouvoir  absolu.  Sydney  voulait  combattre  avec 
leurs  propres  armes  les  partisans  du  droit  di- 
vin  et  de  l’obeissance  passive. 

Si  on  suppose  qu’une  loi  emane  de  la  Divi- 
nite,  on  suppose  qu’elle  emane  de  la  sagesse 
et  de  la  bontd  supreme.  Une  telle  loi  ne  pour* 


rait  done  avoir  pour  objet  que  Futility  la  plus 
dminente  : or , c’est  toujours  cette  utilite  qu’il 
faut  mettre  en  Evidence  pour  justifier  la  loi. 

3.  Rcproclie  d' innovation  n'cst  pas  raison. 

Rejeter  toute  innovation,  c’est  rejeter  tout 
progres  : dans  quel  etat  serions-nous  si  on  efit 
suivi  ce  principe  jusqu’a  present?  car  enfin  , 
tout  ce  qui  existe  a commence;  tout  ce  qui  est 
tlablissement  a ete  innovation.  Ceux  qui  ap- 
prouvent  aujourd’hui  une  loi  comme  ancienne, 
l’auraient  blamee  autrefois  comme  nouvelle. 

4.  Definition  arbitraire  n' est  pas  raison. 

Rien  n’est  plus  commun  parmi  les  juriscon- 
sultes  et  les  ecrivains  politiques,  que  de  fon- 
der des  raisonnements  et  meme  de  construire 
de  longs  ouvrages  sur  des  definitions  purement 
arbitrages.  Tout  1’artifice  consiste  a prendre 
un  mot  dans  un  sens  particulier,  eloigne  de  son 
usage  vulgaire , a employer  ce  mot  comme  on  ne 
l’a  jamais  employe,  eta  derouter  les  lecteurs  par 
une  apparence  de  profondeur  et  de  mystdre. 

Montesquieu  lui-meme  est  tombe  dans  ce 
vice  de  raisonnement , des  le  ddbut  de  son  ou- 
vrage. Voulant  definir  la  loi , il  procede  de  rae- 
taphore  en  indtaphore  : il  rapproche  les  objets 
les  plus  disparates , la  Divinite  , le  monde  ma- 
teriel ; les  intelligences  superieures , les  bdtes 
et  les  homines.  On  apprend  enfin  que  les  lois 
sont  des  rapports , et  des  rapports  etcrnels.  Ainsi 
la  definition  est  plus  obscure  que  la  chose  a 
definir.  Le  mot  loi , dans  le  senspropre,  fait 
naitre  une  idee  passablement  claire  dans  tous 
les  esprits  : le  mot  rapport  n’en  fait  naitre  au- 
cune.  Le  mot  loi , dans  le  sens  figurd , ne  pro- 
duit  que  des  Equivoques,  et  Montesquieu, 
qui  devait  dissiper  ces  tenebres,  les  redouble. 

Le  caractere  d’une  fausse  definition , c’est 
de  ne  pouvoir  pas  etre  employde  d’une  ma- 
niere fixe.  Un  peu  plus  loin  (eh.  hi)  l’auteur 
definit  la  loi  autrement:  La  loi  en  general , 
dit-il , est  la  raison  humaine,  en  tant  qu'elle  gou- 
verne  tons  les  peoples  de  la  terre.  Les  termes 
sont  plus  familiers , mais  il  n’en  rdsulte  pas  une 
idee  plus  claire.  S’ensuit-il  que  tant  de  lois 
contradictoires  ou  feroces  ou  absurdes , dans 
un  etat  perpetuel  de  changement,  soient  tou- 
jours la  raison  humaine ? Il  me  semble  que  la 
raison , loin  d’etre  la  loi , est  souvent  en  oppo- 
sition avec  elle. 

Ce  premier  chapitre  de  Montesquieu  a pro- 
duit  bien  du  galimatias.  On  s’est  creuse  l’esprit 
pour  chercher  des  mystdres  mdtaphysiques  ou 
il  n’y  en  a point.  Beccaria  lui-meme  s’est  laissd 
entrainer  par  cette  notion  obscure  des  rapports. 
Interroger  un  homme  pour  savoir  s’il  est  inno- 
cent ou  coupable , c’est  le  forcer , dit-il,  de  s’ac- 
cuser  lui-meme.  Ce  procedd  le  choque,  et  pour- 
quoi?  parce  que , selon  lui , c’est  confondre  tous 
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THIS  Paper,  which  has  now  existed  for  nearly  twenty-five  years,  and 
which  has  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties  thrown  in  its  way  by  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  protracted  warfare,  combines  within  its  columns,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
interest  of  a political  Journal,  a greater  body  of  commercial  intelligence  than  any  other 
continental  publication.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted  for  its  very  extensive  circu- 
lation throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  a circulation  the  extent  of  which  may  be  more 
justly  computed  from,  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  merchant  of  eminence  in  any  of 
the  Baltic  ports,  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  regularly  seeing  the  <iZbCniug  paper  of  tfje 
Hamburg  IBoerscn-IKafle,  a fact  that  will  be  confirmed  by  every  individual  acquainted 
with  the  northern  commercial  world. 

It  is  to  this  paper  that  the  proprietor  feels  himself  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  advertising  public  of  England,  who  may  rely  upon  it,  that  there  is  no  other,  cither 
English  or  Foreign,  that  affords  them  the  same  facilities  for  insuring  extensive  publicity 
among  one  particular  class, — the  commercial  public  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

An  additional  advantage  enjoyed  by  advertisers  in  this  paper,  is,  that  every  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  its  columns  is  afterwards  placarded  in  the  Hall  of  the  'lBocrjaetwjiJalle,  the 
general  resort  of  all  the  principal  merchants  of  Hamburg,  where  it  remains  exposed  to 
public  view  for  the  period  of  one  Month. 

The  ^Soctjsetvf^alfe  is  published  every  evening,  at  an  hour  sufficiently  early  to  enable  it 
to  leave  Hamburg  by  the  different  Mails  the  same  night. 

Cfctf  ptamtmrg  importer* 

Tiie  geographical  position  of  Hamburg,  and  the  improvements  already 
made  in  Steam  Navigation,  secure  to  this  city  for  many  years  the  advantage  of  constituting 
a connecting  link  in  the  intercourse  between  England  and  the  North  of  Europe.  It  was 
this  consideration  that  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  jSoei'fl'cmltlaUe  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  to  establish  the  above  paper,  the  only  political  Journal  published  in  Germany  in 
the  English  language.  The  success  with  which  the  enterprise  has  been  crowned,  and  the 
extensive  circulation  which  the  paper  has  alre.ady  obtained,  more  particularly  in  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  prove  that  his  calculations  were 
well  founded. 

The  proprietor  feels  himself  justified,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  circulation  which 
the  Hamburg  Reporter  has  already  obtained,  to  recommend  it  to  the  more  immediate 
attention  of  the  advertising  public. 

As  a vehicle  for  giving  publicity  in  the  North  of  Europe  to  the  novelties  of  English 
literature,  it  possesses  advantages  over  every  existing  publication,  in  as  much  as  its  circu- 
lation must  in  a great  measure  concentrate  itself  among  resident  English  families,  or  the 
admirers  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England.  Indeed,  to  render  the  paper  more 
attractive  to  the  latter  class  of  its  readers,  the  proprietor  has,  since  the  month  of  April 
last,  joined  to  it  (€Ije  Cleaner,  a periodical  paper  published  on  the  same  days  as  the 
Hamburg  Reporter,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  English  and  North  American 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  which  is  given  gratuitously  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
Reporter. 

Hotel-keepers  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  heads  of  Coach-Office  estab- 
lishments, proprietors  of  new  inventions;  and,  in  short,  all  persons  the  success  of  whose 
undertakings  depends  more  immediately  upon  extensive  publicity,  will  find  an  occasional 
advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  fgambttrg  Reporter,  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  ItJambuig  Reporter  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening,  early  enough 
to  leave  Hamburg  with  the  different  Mails  the  same  night;  and  here  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  the  foreign  Mails,  but  also  of 
those  for  the  interior  of  Germany,  leave  Hamburg  on  those  evenings. 

Advertisements  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4 fa  (four  pence)  per  line  of  fifty -two  letters, 
and  no  additional  charge  is  made  for  translation. 

The  Office  in  London  for  the  Boerjfenrtfi.alfe  is  at  No.  3,  Westmorland  Buildings, 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  orders,  advertisements,  and  communications  of  every  kind  for 
either  of  the  above  papers  are  received,  and  regularly  forwarded  to  Hamburg  by  the  first 
Mail.  Files  are  kept  at  the  Office  for  inspection,  and  every  species  of  local  information  is 
afforded. 
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FOURTEENTH  EDITION.  REUSED  AND  CORRECTED. 

The  additions  made  in  the  present  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ]. 

Each  Edition  indicates  the  ‘publication  of  a Thousand  on  the  general  total . 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

THE  ARTICLE  ON  FREE  TRADE,  FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NO.  XXIII. 
WITH  A COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTIONS  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


“ He  would  recommend  him  to  buy  a little  Catechism  which  had  been  published  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
would  enable  him  to  answer  all  the  fallacies  oftbe  Noble  Peers  opposite  to  him.” — Morning  Chronicle. 
Report  of  i.O KD  KING’S  Speech;  March  2,  1827. 

“ If  Honourable  Members  would  only  look  at  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laics,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure for  Sixpence,  and  if,  after  perusing  it,  the  reasons  it  contained  were  not  satisfactory  to  convince  their 
minds  that  the  corn  trade  ought  to  be  a free  trade,  then  lie  could  only  say  that  they  must  have  some  particular 
bias  which  prevented  them  from  coming  to  a just  conclusion  on  this  subject.” — limes,  Report  (if  M R . 
HUME’S  Speech,  May  8,  1829. 
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AN  EXPOSITION  OF  FALLACIES  ON  RENT,  TITHES,  &c. 
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By  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


It  is  proposed  io  publish,  in  Two  Volumes  Octavo, 

Price  to  Subscribers  X 1 Is.  to  Non-Subscribers  £ 1 4s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCANDINAVIA, 

TRANSLATED  BY 

Dr.  BOWRING  and  Mr.  BORROW. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 


The  First  Volume  will  contain  about  One  Hundred  Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Popular 
Ballads  of  North  Western  Europe,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Heroic,  Supernatural, 
Historical,  and  Domestic  Poems. 

The  Second  Volume  will  represent  the  Modern  School  of  Danish  Poetry,  from  the  time 
of  Tullin,  giving  the  most  remarkable  lyrical  productions  of  Ewald,  Oehlenschlaeger, 
Baggesen,  Ingemann,  and  many  others. 

To  England  and  to  Denmark — nations  formed  by  habit,  education  and  position,  for 
friendly  and  intimate  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling — it  is  believed  the  proposed 
Collection  will  present  many  points  of  common  interest.  Each  traces  its  origin  to  the 
same  great  source  ; each  speaks  a language  whose  affinities  may  be  traced  through 
numberless  modifications  ; and  each  still  preserves  those  prominences  of  character,  that 
quiet  courage  and  intellectual  sedateness,  that  perseverance  in  research,  that  unwilling- 
ness to  unite,  and  cordiality  when  united,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  both  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Gothic  race. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  certain  men  of  the  North  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  They  were  few  amidst  the  many they  began  as  the  servants, 
they  ended  by  becoming  the  lords  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  yielding 
Briton  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Cymrw  ; the  hardy  Saxon  possessed  himself  of  the  rich 
fields,  the  fertilizing  streams,  the  forests  and  cities  of  England. 

For  what  Britian  has  become  since  that  period,  we  refer  to  History.  What  she  would 
have  been  but  for  those  hardy  Northern  adventurers,  who  can  say?  To  them,  as  far  as 
inquiry  can  trace  the  progress  of  intellect  upon  institutions,  she  owes  her  greatness  and 
her  glory.  They  were  the  stamina  whose  seed  is  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
subduing  and  creating  magnificent  nations,  and  planting  the  Gothic  family  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  carried  civilization  with  them  ; 
wherever  they  have  rested,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 

Happily  the  period  of  hostile  rivalry  appears  passing  away.  The  history  of  by-gone 
centuries  is  not  the  history  of  friends  and  brethren.  We  have  met  in  bloody  bravery,  to 
exchange  hatred  for  hatred  and  injury  for  injury.  We  have  been  rendering  to  each  other 
evil  passions  and  evil  deeds  ; — we,  who  ought  to  have  been  refreshing  and  invigorating 
and  exciting  one  another  by  the  interchange  of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  of  generous 
purposes,  of  warm  affections,  of  beneficent  doings.  The  debt  of  justice  is  due  from 
England  to  the  North.  Our  men  of  science  and  of  song  have  found  their  way  over  all 
Scandinavia,  while  Scandinavian  genius  has  not  received  its  merited  welcome  here. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  North  since  the  brethren  parted,  and  many  a strain  haS 
been  sung  worthy  of  the  voice  of  Fame  and  the  place  of  honour;  but  those  strains  have 
not  been  heard  in  England.  We  make  our  appeal  against  this  neglectful  indifference  ; 
and  with  the  best  auxiliaries  which  zeal  and  study  can  give  us,  we  will  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  the  halls  of  our  country  a train  of  brotherly  and  distinguished  guests. 

It  will  be  less  our  object  to  criticise  the  productions  of  the  North  than  to  point  out 
these  great  sources  of  romantic  poetry,  in  whose  various  currents  so  many  of  our  illustrious 
bards  have  found  inspiration.  Others  may  track  the  influence  of  Scandinavian  Sagas  upon 
the  ballads  of  England,  and  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border.  But  as  far  as  our 
notes  and  illustrations  can  assist  the  right  understanding  of  the  original,  they  will  be 
introduced. 

Subscribers  names  will  be  received  by  Robert  Reward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 


$fogpectu0. 


Poo,  la  formation  d’un  etablissement  ii  Marseille,  fonde  sur  le 
systeme  de  cooperation  mutuelle ; sur  le  principe,  vrai  et  social, 
que  le  caractere  de  l’homme  est  fait  pour  lui  et  nonpar  lui;  et  sur- 
tout  sur  cet  axiome  irrefutable : “ faites  aux  autres  ce  que  vous 
voudriez  qu’on  vous  fit  a vous-meme.” 

Ces  societes  reunissent  les  plus  grands  avantages  pour  toutes  les 
classes  d’individus , et  principalement laclasse  utile , en  leur  procurant 
les  moyens  d’acheter  a des  prix  inferieurs  les  objets  et  denrees  de 
premiere  necessite,  qu’ils  consomment  journellement ; c’est  pour- 
quoi  il  en  existe  deja  dans  toutes  les  grandes  villes  d’Ecosse,  d’An- 
gleterre,  d’lrlande ; ii  Paris,  dans  les  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique,  etc, 
etc. 

La  premiere  chose  a faire,  apres  avoir  signe,  est  que  les  souscrip- 
teurs  versent  par  semaine  une  petite  somme  d’un  franc,  plus  ou 
moins,  entre  les  mains  du  tresorier  solvable,  choisi  par  la  societe  a 
I’unanimite  ou  a la  majorite  des  voix,  jusques  a ce  que  les  fonds 
permettent  de  lever  un  magasin  de  comestibles  et  d’objets  de  pre- 
miers besoins,  y compris  meme  le  pain  et  la  viande,  que  le  dit 
magasin  fera  obtenir  aux  souscripteurs  et  ii  leur  famille  a un  prix 
inferieur,  en  s’attitrant  un  boulanger  et  un  boucher  ; lequel  magasin, 
ainsi  que  les  fonds  et  les  benefices,  resteraient  toujours  la  propriete 
des  souscripteurs  ; en  outre,  les  dits  souscripteurs  ne  seraient  tenus 
de  verser  le  montant  des  mois  de  leur  souscription,  h partir  de  l’epo- 
que  ou  ils  auraient  signe,  que  lorsqu’il  y aurait  un  tresorier  de 
nomme  par  la  societe,  dans  une  de  ses  seances. 

Chaque  societaire  sera  tenu  de  prendre  au  moins  pour  cinq  francs 
par  semaine  au  dit  magasin,  ou  de  payer  un  sou  par  franc  de  moins 
qu’il  n’aurait  pris  dans  la  dite  semaine,  afin  de  procurer  au  magasin 
le  benefice  constant  de  5 pour  op  par  semaine  sur  les  achats,  de  la 
part  des  souscripteurs,  sans  prejudice  des  profits  que  le  dit  magasin 
retirera  du  public  en  general,  qui  trouvant  la  des  prix  plus  moderes 
et  des  qualites  superieures,  ne  manquera  pas  de  lui  donner  la  pre- 
ference, ce  qui  finira  par  rendre  ce  magasin  colossal. 

Les  fonds  augmentant  graduellement  par  les  benefices  du  dit  ma- 
gasin et  par  l’accroissement  du  nombre  des  souscripteurs,  on  pour* 
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i ait  alors  former  des  maisons  d’education  pour  les  enfans  des  deux 
sexes  des  souscripteurs  ; acheter  ou  louer  des  terres  a long  bail ; 
construire  des  batimens  vastes,  commodes,  et  propres  au  bien-etre 
des  souscripteurs  et  de  leurs  enfans,  qui,  tout  en  s’amusant,  s’oc- 
cuperaient  de  mille  travaux  utiles  aux  terres,  aux  jardins,  et  a l’in- 
terieur  de  l’etablissement,  qu’ils  feraient  fleurir  et  prosperer  par 
l’augmentation  des  produits  de  toute  espece. 

Tout  ce  qui  se  perd  et  se  jete  cbez  les  personnes  qui  vivent  isole- 
ment,  devient  un  objet  majeur  de  benefice  dans  cette  communaute. 

N B.  Quoique  les  partisans  du  systeme  de  cooperation  mutuelle 
deprecient  l’idee  qu’il  ait  besoin  du  soutien  de  la  bienfaisance  etde 
l’obligeance,  on  doit  cependant  concevoir  qu’il  serait  de  la  plus 
grande  utilite  pour  le  prompt  etablissement  d’un  magasin  fourni  de 
toutes  les  choses  necessaires  a la  vie  et  aux  besoins  de  l’homme  en 
general,  de  recevoir  des  petits  prets  de  la  part  des  membres  et  des 
amis  de  ce  systeme;  et  ces  derniers,  excepte  leur  opposition, 
seraient  nommes  membres  honoraires  de  la  societe.  Toutes  ces 
sommes,  pretees  a l’etabiissement,  porteraient  interet  au  5 pour  o/o 
en  faveur  des  preteurs  ou  bailleurs  de  fonds ; et  la  societe  esperant 
renouveller  les  profits  de  5 pour  o/o  au  moins  tous  les  trois  mois , on 
voit  que  les  sommes  pretees  au  cinq  a l’etablissement,  ne  pourraient 
etre  considerees  comme  onereuses  a la  societe. 

Les  avantages  qu’un  tel  magasin  donnerait  au  public  seraient 
principalement : La  bonne  qualite  des  denrees  ; la  justesse  des  poids 
et  l’inferiorite  des  prix,  avantages  que  l’etablissement  obtiendrait 
facilement  en  payant  tout  au  comptant,  en  achetant  en  grande 
quantite  a la  fois,  et  en  ne  faisant  aucun  credit. 

Les  personnes  qui  desireraient  de  plus  amples  renseignements 
peuvent  s’adresser  a M.  Bo i net,  professeur  de  langues  etrangeres. 
Boulevard  du  Musee,  N°  7,  A.  D,  charge  provisoirement  de  recevoir 
les  noms  des  souscripteurs,  en  attendant  que  le  nombre  permette 
d’organiser  toutes  choses,  et  denommer  un  president,  un  vice-presb 
dent,  un  tresorier,  un  secretaire,  etc. 

On  le  trouve  chez  lui  de  7 a 8 heures  du  matin ; de  1 heure  a 2,  et 
de  8 a 9 heures  du  soir. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To  be  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  not  exceeding  Twelve,  each  containing  Eight  Parts 
from  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Starling,  in  the  finest  style  of  the  art, 
price  2 s.  6d.  plain,  and  3s.  6d.  coloured , 

THE  FAMILY  CABINET  ATLAS. 

Constructed,  upon  an  original  Plan . 

The  Family  Cabinet  Atlas  will  furnish  all  the  information  of  the  larger  and  more  ex- 
pensive general  Atlases,  far  more  readily,  and  in  a clear  and  accurate  manner.  Its  plan 
embraces  many  new  features  of  great  utility,  and  the  entire  work  will  be  rendered  as  per- 
fect and  beautiful  as  possible,  both  as  an  Atlas  and  a Gem  of  Art ; forming,  when  com- 
plete, a volume  of  the  same  size  as 

THE  FAMILY  LIBRARY  AND  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA, 

To  which  series  of  popular  Publications  it  will  be  a most  valuable  companion. 

Part  I.  will  be  issued  on  the  10 th  of  April. 

Specimens  of  the  Plates  are  to  be  seen,  and  Prospectuses  obtained  at  all  the  principal 
Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Published,  for  the  Proprietors,  by  Mr.  bull , 26,  Hulles-street,  Cavendish- square  ; Messrs. 
Bell  and  Bradfule,  Edinburgh  ; and  Mr.  Camming,  Dublin.  Sold  also  by  every  Book- 
seller in  the  kingdom,  of  whom  may  be  had  the  following  f Corks  lately  published. 

1.  TALES  of  the  FIVE  SENSES.  1 Vol.  10s.  6 d.  Designed  to 

explain  and  illustrate  the  physiological  wonders  of  man’s  existence.  Edited  by  the 
Author  of  the  Collegians. 

“ 'J  he  advantages  of  ils  plan  are  so  striking  ami  self  evident,  that  the  reader  must  at  once  appreciate  them. 
This  valuable  and  entertaining  work  well  deserves  a place  among  our  standard  works ; combining,  as  it  does, 
the  most  inlcresting  scientific  information,  with  sublime  religious  instruction  and  practical  morality." — 
University  Magazine. 

. “ the  design  is  excellent.  It  is  a very  interesting  and  intruclive  volume” — Dublin  Literary  Guzette. 

2.  CREATION.  A Poem  iu  Six  Books.  By  Wi  lli  am  Ball.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

' “ The  appearance  of  sncli  a Poem  as  that  now  before  us  is  in  this  age  a marvel.  Mr.  Ball  is  unlike  all  his 
-contemporaries.  I he  only  poet  in  our  language  to  whom  he  bears  a resemblance  is  Thomson.  Creation  is 
a poem  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty-” — A t las. 

“There  is  a moral  beauty  pervading  the  whole  of  his  descriptions  and  reflections.’' — Athenaum. 

‘ “ ibis  is  a work  ot  remarkable  iuterest  and  ingenuity.  It  has  the  depth  and  vigour  as  well  as  the  graceful* 
•ness  of  true  poetry.  The  subject  is  indeed  avast  one.” — Mirror. 

3.  THE  GAME  of  LIFE.  A Novel.  By  Leitch  Ritchie.  In2vols. 

“ Vous,  vous  savez  ce  que  e’est  que  la  vie." — Sapoleon  to  General  Lavalette, 

4.  THE  LOST  HEIR.  A Novel.  In  3 vols. 

“A  powerfully  written  story.” — Courier. 

“'the  story  is  an  excellent  one.  It  will  find  a chief  place  among  the  popular  favourites  of  fiction.”— 
Literary  Gazette. 

“ We  here  meet  with  touches  of  nature,  which  intimate  the  presence  of  qualities  of  a very  high  and  rat  e 
order.” — Court  Journal. 

5.  BACON’S  LIFE  of  FRANCIS  the  FIRST,  the  contemporary  of 
Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Leo  X.,  and  Solyman  the  Great.  Second  Edition,  with 
additions.  2 vols.  8vo.  28a-. 

“ It  will  not  be  found  unworthy  of  beiug  classed  with  the  Lives  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Henry  the  Eighth.” 
— Times. 

6.  THE  ROMANCE  of  HISTORY.  Spain  (new  series)  3 vols. 

England,  3 vols.  third  edition,  31a.  6d.  The  Historical  Summaries  in  each  series  form,  of 
themselves,  a complete  history  of  each  country. 

" Strong  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  past.'' — Monthly  Review . 

“ Valuable  illustrations  of  manners.” — Times. 

“ A vast  store  of  romantic  deep  and  wild  adventure.” — Literary  Gazette. 

7.  THE  ART  of  DANCING.  By  C.  Beasis.  With  numerous  Plates, 
and  original  Quadrilles,  arranged  for  the  Piano-Forte.  1 large  vol.  royal  8vo.  14a. 

“ From  this  work  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  a marked  influence  on  our  character  as  an  accomplished 
nation."— Court  Journal. 

“ An  indispensable  mauual  for  teachers." — Atlienceum . 

“ Of  incalculable  service  to  the  pupil." — La  Belle  Assemblce • 

“ A work  of  the  highest  merit.” — London  Musical  Gazette . 

(i  The  plates  are  very  superior.” — Times . 

8.  CONVERSATIONS  on  INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY,  or  a 

Familiar  Explanation  of  the  Nature  and  Operations  of  the  Human  Mind.  2 vols.  16a. 

“ These  conversations  are  invaluable.” — Literary  Gazette. 

9.  THE  MANUAL  for  INVALIDS,  by  a Physician,  new  edition,  9s. 

“ A valuable,  cautious,  and  sound  treatise  upon  heallli,  and  the  means  of  preserving  it.’’ — Atlas. 

10.  THE  POETICAL  SKETCH-BOOK,  by  T.  K.  Heryey,  beautifully 

embellished  by  Batret  and  Finden,  price  10a.  6d. 
j<  Ibis  is  a roost  delightful  volume.’’— Literary  Gazette, 


advertisements. 


LATELY  PUBLISHED, 

In  V2mo,  containing  above  550  closely-printed  pages,  price  only  Is.  6 <7.  boards, 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 

OF  THE 

COOK  AND  HOUSEWIFE'S  MANUAL : 

A Practical  System  of  Modern  Domestic  Cookery  and  Family  Management. 
Containing  a Compendium  of  French  Cookery,  and  of  Fashionable 
Confectionary,  Preparations  for  Invalids,  a Selection  of  Cheap  Dishes, 
and  numerous  useful  Miscellaneous  Receipts  in  the  various  Branches  of 
Domestic  Economy. 

BY  MISTRESS  MARGARET  DODS, 

Of  the  Cleikum  Inn,  St.  Ronan’s. 


“ The  individual  who  has  ingeniously  personated  Meg  Dods  is  evidently  no  ordinary 
writer ; and  the  book  is  really  most  excellent  miscellaneous  reading.  Here  we  have 
twenty  or  thirty  grave,  sober,  instructive,  business-like  pages,  right  on  end,  without  one 
particle  of  wit  whatever  ; then  come  as  many  more  sprinkled  with  facetiae  ; and  then  half- 
a-dozen  of  broad  mirth  and  merriment.  This  alternation  of  grave  and  gay  is  exceedingly 
agreeable.” — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

“ We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  humorous  Introduction  is  not  written  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  author  of  it  possesses  a singular  talent  of  mimicking  his  best  comic 
manner,  and  has  presented  us  with  an  imitation  of  the  great  novelist,  as  remarkable  for 
its  fidelity,  facility,  and  cleverness,  as  any  thing  in  the  Rejected  Addresses. — The  Re- 
marks on  keeping  Game,  we  should  not  omit  to  say,  are  very  bold  and  judicious.”— 
Monthly  Review. 

“ There  cannot  be  too  many  editions  of  Meg’s  precepts,  especially  if  every  succeeding 
one,  as  is  the  case  in  the  present,  should  come  recommended  by  such  captivating  addi- 
tions ; and  this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  will  inevitably  be  the  case.” — Netv  Monthly 
Magazine. 

“ More  than  two  hundred  new  receipts  have  been  added,  and  the  revision  of  the  whole 
has  produced  very  marked  improvement.  French  cookery  is  more  particularly  expound- 
ed ; and,  altogether,  we  consider  the  hostess  of  the  Cleikum  to  be  one  of  the  best  oracles 
extant  for  gastronomical  consultation.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“A  good  manual  hardly  requires  the  accompaniment  of  wit  and  amusing  anecdote  to 
obtain  the  attention  of  all  sensible  men  ; yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  Meg  Dods  has  run  to  a second  edition  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  literary 
talent  displayed  in  its  composition.” — Morning  Chronicle. 

“As  a curiosity  the  work  is  unrivalled — its  author  is  the  personage  of  a novel,  and  the 
Scene  of  its  experiments  the  invention  of  a poet.  It  is  ushered  in  by  a reference  to 
imaginary  personages ; and  finally  ends  with  a council  of  reviewers,  epicures,  and  nabobs, 
in  short  a Nojc  Cleikiana.  But  this  is  only  the  garnishing.  Some  folks  may  object  to 
all  this,  and  call  U frippery,  and  not  credit  that  it  can  surround  any  work  of  solid  infor- 
mation. Let  them,  however,  take  stewpan  in  hand  and  try  ; they  will  find  the  way  to 
much  substantial  delight  lying  through  the  pages  of  Meg  Dods’  institute  of  the  culinary 
art.’ ’ — The  Atlas. 

“It  contains  all  that  the  most  exquisite  epicure  could  desire  to  know  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  culinary  art ; and  the  great  recommendation  of  the  work,  and  what  will  make  it 
supersede  every  other  of  the  kind,  is,  that  by  it*  directions  the  humblest  and  most  frugal 
board  may  be  furnished  out,  as  well  as  the  table  of  the  most  splendid  palace.  The 
present  edition,  besides  its  other  improvements,  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  full  revisal 
of  that  conclave  of  gastronomists  who  frequent  the  Cleikum  Inn,  and  contains  many  new 
and  valuable  notes,  conceived  in  a happy  vein  of  humour,  which,  however,  serves  only  as 
a piquant  *auce  to  the  more  solid  materials  which  Meg  places  on  the  board  ; these  notes 
alone  are  actually  worth  double  the  price  of  the  whole  volume.” — New  Scots  Magazine . 


PRINTED  FOR  OLIVER  & BOYD,  EDINBURGH; 
AND  SIMPKIN  Si  MARSHALL,  LONDON, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Nearly  Ready, 

In  One  Volume  duodecimo, 

Discourses  on  the  millennium,  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, JUSTIFICATION  by  FAITH,  the  ASSURANCE  of  FAITH,  and  the 
FREENESS  of  the  GOSPEL ; together  with  some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Principles 
of  Scriptural  Interpretation.  By  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell,  LL.D.  Author  of  “ A Con- 
nection of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,”  &c. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 

Lately  Published. 

OUTLINES  of  PHILOSOPHICAL  EDUCATION,  illustrated  by  the 
Method  of  Teaching  the  LOGIC  CLASS  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; together 
with  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  extending  the  Practical  System  to  other 
Academical  Establishments,  and  on  the  Propriety  of  making  certain  Additions  to  the 
Course  of  Philosophical  Education  in  Universities.  By  George  Jardine,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 
late  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  that  University.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; post 
8vo.  10$.  6d.  boards. 

— **  It  is  the  production  of  an  experienced  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a sensible  and  conscientious  man  ; and 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  in  the  nature  of  remarks  on  the  present  mode  of  teaching  in  our  universities, 
with  suggestions  towards  a reform.  We  would  gladly  have  analyzed  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers ; but  as 
it  is  not  a long  work,  while  it  is  written  in  a plain  sensible  manner,  and  in  an  agreeable  style,  we  shall  rather 
recommend  it  to  their  own  perusal." — Westminster  Review . 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 

The  Cheapest  and  most  Complete  Work  off  its  size,  on  the  same  subject,  ever  published. 

A CONCISE  SYSTEM  of  MATHEMATICS,  in  Theory  and  Practice, 

for  the  LTse  of  Schools,  Private  Students,  and  Practical  Men  : Comprehending 
Algebra,  Practical  Geometry,  Logarithms,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion of  Surfaces,  Solids,  Heights  and  distances  ; Land-Surveying,  Gauging,  Mensuration 
of  Artificers’  IVorks,  &c.  With  a copious  Appendix,  containing  the  more  useful  Propo- 
sitions of  Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  Fluxions,  and  Demonstrations  of  the  Rules  in  the 
Body  of  the  Work.  The  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  many  important 
Additions  and  Improvements  ; besides  an  accurate  Set  of  Stereotyped  Tables,  comprising 
Logarithms  of  Numbers,  Logarithmic  Sines  and  Tangents,  Natural  Sines  and  Tangents, 
and  the  Areas  of  Circular  Segments.  By  Alexander  Ingram,  Author  of  Elements  of 
Euclid,  &c.  In  1 2 mo.  containing  432  Pages,  and  illustrated  by  upwards  of  300  Wood- 
cuts,  price  7s.  6d.  bound. 

Of  the  Works  intended  to  facilitate  and  extend  an  acquaintance  with  Mathematical 
Science,  that,  of  which  a new  edition  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  has  obtained  a marked 
preference  in  the  most  respectable  seminaries,  not  only  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
also  of  America  and  the  East  Indies — a circumstance  which  has  encouraged  the  Publishers 
to  have  the  Work  most  efficiently  improved,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
information  and  claims  of  the  age.  These  improvements,  which  are  both  numerous 
and  important,  are  the  result  of  extensive  inquiry  and  mature  deliberation,  and 
their  magnitude  alone  has  imposed  the  necessity  of  a change  in  the  title — the  former  one, 
“A  Concise  System  of  Mensuration,”  in  consequence  of  the  more  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  volume,  having  become  inappropriate.  But,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  great  amount 
of  new  matter,  the  whole  Work  has  undergone  a careful,  rigorous,  and  minute  revision  ; 
and  the  Publishers  may  ventare  to  affirm,  that  while  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
complete  and  accurate,  it  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 

0/  whom  may  be  had, 

INGRAM's  PRINCIPLES  of  ARITHMETIC,  explained  in  a Popular 

Manner,  and  its  Application  to  real  Business  clearly  illustrated.  Fourth  Edition.  18>»o, 
1$.  bound. 

A KEY  to  this  WORK.  By  the  same  Author.  18wto,  2s.  6d.  bound. 

MELROSE’s  CONCISE  SYSTEM  of  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC, 

improved  by  Ingram.  Eighth  Edition.  18mo,  2s.  bound. 

A KEY  to  this  WORK.  By  Alex,  Ingram,  I8/«o,  4s.  bound , 


AbVERTISEMENTSU 


The  Cheapest  Geographical  Class-Book  ever  Published. 


COMPENDIUM  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  : with  Remarks  on 


the  Physical  Peculiarities,  Productions,  Commerce,  and  Government  of  the  various 
Countries;  questions  for  Examination  at  the  End  of  each  Division;  and  Descriptive 
Tables,  in  which  are  given  the  Pronunciation,  and  a concise  Account  of  every  Place  of 
Importance  throughout  the  Globe.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart,  Author  of  The  History 
of  Scotland,”  &c.  The  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  extended.  In  18/ho, 
containing  300  Pages,  and  illustrated  bp  Ten  Maps.  Price  3s.  Gil.  bound  in  red. 

The  general  approbation  with  which  this  Work  has  been  received,  has  encouraged  the 
Author  and  the  Publishers  to  use  every  exertion  to  render  this  new  edition  still  more 
deserving  of  preference.  — The  whole  Work  has  been  revised  with  the  most  anxious 
attention  ; and  it  will  be  found  to  have  received  many  essential  improvements.  A few 
inaccuracies,  almost  unavoidable  in  a first  edition  of  a Work  so  comprehensive  and  multi- 
farious, have  been  corrected.  All  the  latest  and  most  approved  works,  connected  with 
any  part  of  tire  subject,  have  been  consulted  ; important  hints  have  been  received  from 
individuals  who  have  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  globe;  the  information  derived 
from  these  sources  has  been  carefully  collated;  and  this  edition  is  now  offered  to  the 
Public  in  full  confidence  that  its  accuracy,  so  far  as  accuracy  on  such  subjects  is  attainable, 
cannot  be  challenged. — Nor  will  it  be  less  recommended  by  the  additional  matter  with 
which  it  is  enriched,  than  by  its  superior  correctness.  The  Descriptive  Tables,  in  par- 
ticular, are  now  very  complete — some  of  them  having  been  enlarged  to  nearly  double 
their  former  extent.  In  these  Tables  will  be  found  the  name  of  every  place  of  importance 
throughout  the  globe  ; while  the  complete  General  Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume — a 
Very  importantfeature  in  the  improvements  of  this  edition — imparts  to  them  the  character 
and  the  utility  of  a Gazetecr.  The  Population  of  every  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
accurately  given  from  the  last  Parliamentary  Census;  of  places  in  foreign  countries,  from 
the  latest  and  best  authorities.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  names  of  places  contained  in  the  Tables  ; and  in  the  preliminary 
remarks  a Key  to  the  Pronunciation  is  offered,  which  the  reader,  it  is  hoped,  will  find 
precise  and  intelligible. — The  Courses  of  the  Rivers  aie  described  with  minute  accuracy  ; 
the  Altitudes  of  the  Mountains  are  stated,  as  ascertained  by  the  latest  surveys  ; the 
Maps  have  been  attentively  revised,  and  adjusted  to  the  most  recent  discoveries;  and  a 
New  Map  has  been  added,  illustrative  of  the  Geographical  Features  of  the  Globe. — 
Among  the  accessions  to  this  edition,  is  a Table  of  Longitude,  exhibiting  the  diminish- 
ing Parallels  from  the  Equator  to  the  Poles.  The  Problems  to  be  performed  on  the 
Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes  have  been  attentively  examined. — In  a word,  it  is 
believed  that  in  arrangement,  in  accuracy,  in  condensation,  and  in  extent  of  information, 
this  Compendium  forms  the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  elementary  work  on 
Geography,  of  a similar  size,  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 


Of  whom  also  map  be  had , 

STEWART’s  DISCOURSES  on  SOME  IMPORTANT  POINTS  of 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  and  DUTY.  8 vo,  10s.  6tf.  boards. 

STEWART’S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND;  thick  12 mo.  5s.  bound. 

STEWART’s  STORIES  from  the  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND  ; Second 
Edition,  enlarged  ; 1 8 mo,  4s.  half-bound. 

STEWART’s  IMPROVED  EDITION  of  GOLDSMITH’S  HISTORY 

of  ENGLAND;  Fifth  Edition.  12mo,  5s.  bound. 

STEWART’s  IMPROVED  EDITION  of  CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with 
Notes,  & c. ; Seventh  Edition.  IS  mo.  3s,  bound. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lately  Published, 

Price  Is.  to  Subscribers  for  the  whole  Work,  and  9s.  to  Non-subscribers, 
PART  I. 

OF  * 

DR.  WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY 

OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE: 

INTENDED  TO  EXHIBIT 

1.  The  Origin  and  the  Affinities  of  every  English  Word,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  ascertained,  with  its  Primary  Signification,  as  now  generally 
established. 

2.  The  Orthography  and  the  Pronunciation  of  Words,  as  sanctioned  by 
reputable  Usage,  and  where  this  Usage  is  divided,  as  determinable  by  a 
reference  to  the  Principle  of  Analogy  ; 

3.  Accurate  and  Discriminating  Definitions  of  Technical  and  Scientific 
Terms,  with  Numerous  Authorities  and  Illustrations. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  PREFIXED 

An  introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Connection  of 
the  Languages  of  Western  Asia  and  of  Europe,  and  a concise  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language. 


By  NOAH  WEBSTER,  LL.D. 

IN  T1VO  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 


The  Work  will  appear  in  Twelve  Parts,  each  consisting  of  Twenty 
Sheets. 

Part  II.  will  be  published  on  the  10th  of  April. 


London : Black,  Young,  and  Young,  Foreign  Booksellers,  2,  Tavistock- 
street,  and  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE  FOREIGN  REVIEW,  No.  10, 

Is  also  just  published. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


7 Forks  recently  Published  by  Oliver  and  Boyd , Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall, 

London. 

TV/TEMOIRS  of  Rear-Admiral  PAUL  JONES.  Now  first  compiled  from 

his  Original  Journals  and  Correspondence.  2 vols.  12mo.  14s.  boards. 

“ A preface  gives  a satisfactory  account  of  the  preservation  and  transmission  to  his  relations  in  Scotland  of 
the  original  journals  and  manuscripts  of  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones  ; on  which  this  favourable,  but  unquestion- 
ably authentic,  narrative  of  his  extraordinary  life  and  adventures  is  founded.  We  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  work  ; nor  can  any  reader  fail  to  be  so.” — Literary  Gaeztte. 

HOWELL’S  LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK; 

containing  the  real  Incidents  upon  which  the  Romance  of  “Robinson  Crusoe”  is  founded. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  boards. 

“ As  this  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  most  authentic  account  of  Selkirk,  and  embraces  a variety  of  particulars  relat- 
ing to  his  personal  history,  never  before  communicated  to  the  public.  It  is  an  elegant  little  volume,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  admirer  of  Robinson  Crusoe.” — WiZson’s  Memoirs  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  just  pub . 

RHIND’S  STUDIES  in  NATURAL  HISTORY  ; exhibiting  a Popular 

View  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  Objects  of  the  Material  World  ; 10  Engravings. 
l2mo.  6s.  boards. 

BROWN’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  and  AUTHENTIC 

ANECDOTES  of  DOGS ; with  a Historical  Introduction;  and  a copious  Appendix,  on 
the  Breeding,  Feeding,  Training,  Diseases,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Dogs  ; a Treatise 
on  the  Game  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  &c. ; 34  Engravings.  Royal  ISmo.  8s.  6r/.  boards 

MALCOLM’S  TALES  of  FIELD  and  FLOOD,  with  SKETCHES 

of  LIFE  at  HOME.  12mo.  7s.  Gd.  boards. 

— “ They  are  all  full  of  tender  and  interesting  reflections,  calculated  to  soften  and  refiue  the  heart.” — Edin- 
burgh Literary  Journal. 

MALCOLM’S  SCENES  of  WAR,  and  other  Poems.  Fisc.  8vo.  7 s.  bds. 
MY  GRANDFATHER’S  FARM  ; or,  Pictures  of  Rural  Life.  12mo. 

7s.  boards. 

“ My  Grandfather’s  Farm  is  a volume  replete  with  marks  of  talent.  It  is  unpretending  in  its  character,  but 
full  of  pleasing  images  and  soothing  reflections.” — Monthly  Review - 

JOHNSTONE’S  SPECIMENS  of  SACRED  and  SERIOUS  POETRY, 

from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day ; with  Biographical  Notices  and  Critical  Remarks. 
24mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

JOHNSTONE’S  SPECIMENS  of  the  LYRICAL,  DESCRIPTIVE, 
and  NARRATIVE  POETS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day  ; 
with  a Preliminary  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Early  English  Poetry,  and  Biographical  and 
Critical  Notices.  24mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

DIVERSIONS  of  HOLLYCOT ; or,  The  Mother’s  Art  of  Thinking. 

By  the  Author  of  “Clan-Albin,”  and  “ Elizabetli  de  Bruce.”  Thick  18mo.  3s.  6d.  half-bd. 

“ This  is  a very  delightful  production  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of  writing -juvenile  literature.”—  Lit.Gax. 

SURENNE’S  NEW  FRENCH  MANUAL,  and  TRAVELLER’S 

COMPANION.  Third  Edition,  with  three  Maps.  Royal  18mo.  4s.  half-bound. 

ARNAUD’S  EPITOME  of  the  GAME  of  WHIST.  18mo.  2s.  Qd. 

boards. 

“ This  Epitome  is  at  once  so  simple,  clear,  and  comprehensive,  that  it  ought  to  supersede  every  other  treatise 
on  the  subject.’'— La  Belle  Assemblce. 

HOWISON’S  SKETCHES  of  UPPER  CANADA.  Third  Edition. 

8vo.  10.?.  6d.  boards. 

HOWISON’S  FOREIGN  SCENES  and  TRAVELLING  RECREA- 

TIONS. Second  Edition.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  15s.  boards. 

PAUL  JONES,  a Romance.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  3 vols.  post 

8vo.  31s.  6 d.  boards. 

WILHELM  MEISTER’S  APPRENTICESHIP:  a Novel  from  the 

German  of  Goethe.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  31s.  6 d.  boards. 

Dr.  HIBBERT’S  SKETCHES  of  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  APPARI- 

TIONS. Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Dr.  JOHNSTON’S  HISTORY  of  PUBLIC  CHARITY  in  FRANCE. 

8vo.  15s.  boards. 

Dr.  JOHNSTON’S  PRESENT  STATE  of  EDUCATION  in  FRANCE. 

8vo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

Professor  LESLIE’S  RUDIMENTS  of  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  8vo. 

7s.  6 d.  boards. 

Professor  LESLIE’S  ELEMENTS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

Vol  I.  Second  Edition.  8 vo.  16s.  boards. 

GALBRAITH’S  MATHEMATICAL  and  ASTRONOMICAL  TABLES, 

for  the  Lse  of  Students  in  Mathematics,  Practical  Astronomers,  Surveyors,  Engineers, 
and  Navigators ; with  an  Introduction,  containing  the  Explanation  and  Use  of  the  Tables. 
8vo,  bQarfc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


On  the  lsf  of  June  will  be  Published,  No.  I.  of 
A SERIES  OF  THE  MOST  ESTEEMED 

DIVINES 

OF 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

WITH  LIVES  OF  EACH  AUTHOR, 

ARGUMENTS  TO  EACH  SERMON  OR  DISCOURSE,  NOTES,  &c. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.D. 

OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE',  EXAMINING  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  PETERBOROUGH, 

AND  LATE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

To  be  continued  in  Monthly  Volumes,  in  a cheap,  uniform,  and  commodious  size, 
and  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street ; where 
Subscribers’  names  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  Series  are  received. 


It  has  frequently  been  a subject  of  complaint,  that  a Collection  of  the  best 
English  Divines,  from  the  scarcity  of  good  editions,  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing them,  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  Libraries  even  of  our  Clergy,  although 
these  are  the  sources  to  which,  after  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  must  apply 
for  instruction  and  edification.  A few  select  volumes  of  some  favorite 
authors  are  perhaps  found  on  their  shelves  ; but  a regular  series,  exhibiting 
the  profound  researches,  the  luminous  expositions,  the  interesting  criti- 
cisms, and  the  noble  eloquence  of  British  Theologians,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
few:  indeed  our  great  public  repositories  themselves  are  not  unfrequently 
deficient  in  this  important  branch  of  literature.  To  remedy  these  defects, 
and  enable  the  clergy  and  laymen  to  possess  a treasure  of  such  real  excel- 
lence, at  a time  too  when  the  Church  of  England  requires  the  best  exertions 
of  her  sons,  is  the  object  of  the  present  undertaking. 

It  would  indeed  be  discreditable  to  an  age,  in  which  the  works  of  so 
many  authors  have  been  reprinted  in  a form  combining  both  economy  and 
convenience,  if  those  of  the  great  ornaments  of  our  Church  should  be  with- 
held from  an  extended  circulation.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  publish  a 
Series  on  the  following  plan  : 

Each  work  will  be  preceded  by  a Biographical  Memoir  of  its  Author,  comprising  a 
general  account  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  with  a particular  reference  to  the  state  of 
religious  opinions. 

An  argument  or  concise  Summary  of  Contents  will  be  prefixed  to  every  Sermon,  Tract, 
or  Disquisition,  contained  in  each  Volume  ; so  that  not  only  direct  access  may  be  had  to 
any  portion  required,  for  perusal  or  consultation,  but  the  Summary  of  each  Sermon  may 
be  considered  as  a Skeleton  well  calculated  to  assist  the  young  Divine  in  Composition. 

Notes  and  observations  will  be  added  wherever  they  may  appear  necessary  or  useful  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  Author  will  be  given  an  Index  of  passages  in  Scripture,  which 
have  been  commented  on  in  such  Author. 

Strict  chronological  order  will  not  be  observed  in  the  Series  ; but  those  Authors  will 
be  published  first,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  immediately  required. 

The  works  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  a complete  edition  of  which  has  not  hitherto  appeared, 
and  Dr.  Barrow,  will  be  first  submitted  to  the  Press;  afterwards  will  follow  the  most 
popular  works  of  Hall , Atterbury,  Jewell,  Seed,  Jortin,  South,  Hurd,  Bull,  Beveridge , 
Balguy,  S.  Clarke,  Ogden,  Paley , JVaterland,  Jer.  Taylor,  fyc. 

It  is  intended  that  a Volume  shall  appear  on  the  first  of  each  month,  in  small  8vo., 
containing  on  an  average  500  pages,  neatly  printed,  price  7 s.  6d. 

The  publication  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  June,  1830,  and  be  regularly  continued 
and  delivered  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country  on  the  first  day  of  every  month, 
with  the  Magazines  and  Reviews. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  whole  Series  will  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Volumes  : hut 
anv  author  may  he  had  separafelv. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Published  (his  day,  in  thick  \2mo.  7s.  6d.  boards, 

QKETCHES  FROM  NATURE.  By  John  M’Diarmid,  Dumfries. 

^ Contents:  The  Eagle — The  Gull;  Stock-Gannet ; Terraughty  Garden — Twelfth 
of  August;  Preservation  of  Game — Fish-Pond  at  Logan — The  Fox  ; Galloway  Huntsman 
— The  Mull  of  Galloway — -Langholm  and  its  Environs— The  Elephant — Descriptiv 
Sketch;  Sailors — The  Otter — The  Cat;  The  Bear — Bees — Port-Patrick — The  Monkey 
— The  Heron;  Castle  Kennedy — Hooks  and  Rookeries — Gretna-Green — Sculpture — 
Curling;  Mr.  Carnie’s  Curling  Rink — General  Assembly;  Scottish  Clergy — Another 
Year — Inutility  of  Aerostation — A Veteran  Blacksmith — The  Blind  Bellman — Mr. 
Gilbert  Burns — Mr.  Thomas  White — Mr.  John  Kennedy — Colonel  de  Peyster — Captain 
Hugh  Clapperton — Mr.  James  Hislop;  The  Covenanters — The  Poet’s  Beechen  Tree- 
Autumn;  Winter;  Rural  Life — St.  Michael’s  Church  Yard;  Disinterment  of  the  Remains 
of  Robert  Burns—1 The  Real  History  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Printed  for  Oliver  and  Boyd , Edinburgh  ; and  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

The  SCRAP  BOOK  ; a Collection  of  Amusing  anti  Striking  Pieces,  in 
Prose  and  Verse.  With  an  Introduction,  and  Occasional  Remarks  and  Contributions,  by 
John  M‘Diarjiid.  Fifth  Edition.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  17*'-  boards. 

*»*  Either  Volume  may  be  had  separately, price  8s.  6d.  boards. 

POEMS.  By  William  Cowper.  To  which  is  prefixed  a Memoir 
of  the  Author;  also  Critical  Remarks  on  Iris  Poems;  by  the  Same.  Third  Edition. 
24mo.  5s.  boards. 

GOLDSMITH’S  VICAR  of  WAKEFIELD,  ESSAYS,  and  POEMS. 
With  Prefatory  Remarks,  by  the  Same.  24mo.  5s.  boards. 

PAUL  and  VIRGINIA,  and  ELIZABETH.  New  Translations.  With 

Prefatory  Remarks,  by  the  Same.  24mo.  3s.  boards. 


To  be  had  of  Robert  Howard , 2,  fl'elling  ton-street,  Strand,  the  following  Works  by 

John  Bowring. 

"DUSSIAN  ANTHOLOGY,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices  of 

the  Poets  of  Russia.  2 vols.  12mo.  15s.  Second  Edition.  G.  B.  Whittaker. 

ANCIENT  POETRY  and  ROMANCES  of  SPAIN.  Svo.  10s.  6cl. 

Taylor  and  Hessey. 

BATAVIAN  ANTHOLOGY,  or  Specimens  of  the  Dutch  Poets,  with 

a History  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  Holland.  12mn.  8 s.  Taylor  and  Hessey. 

SERVIAN  POPULAR  POETRY.  12mo.  8s.  Baldwin  and  Co. 

SPECIMENS  of  the  POLISH  POETS,  with  a History  of  the  Poetical 

Literature  of  Poland.  12mo.  8s.  Baldwin  and  Co. 

MATINS  AND  VESPERS,  with  Hymns  and  Devotional  Pieces. 

Second  Edition.  Royal  18 mo.  6#.  Demy.  4.v.  6d.  G.  B.  Whittaker. 

HYMNS.  Demy  18mo.  3s.  Rowland  Hunter. 

DETAILS  of  the  IMPRISONMENT,  ARREST,  and  LIBERATION 
of  an  ENGLISHMAN  by  the  BOURBON  GOVERNMENT  of  FRANCE.  Svo.  4s. 
Rowland  Hunter. 

PETER  SCLILEMIHL,  a German  Story,  with  Plates,  by  G.  Cruikshank. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  6s.  6(/.  G.  B.  Whittaker. 

CONTESTACION  a las  Observaciones  de  D.  Juan  Bernardo  O’Gavan 
sobre  la  Esclavitud  de  los  Negros.  Por  Juan  Bowring.  Madrid,  1821.  Small  4to.  2s. 
R.  Hunter. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RESTRICTIVE  and  PROHIBITORY 

COMMERCIAL  SYSTEM,  from  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  esq.  2s.  R.  Hunter, 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  BATAVIAN  ANTHOLOGY  is  in  the  press. 

Speedily  will  be  published , 

BOHEMIAN  ANTHOLOGY,  with  an  introductory  History  of  the 

Literature  of  Bohemia.  Price  to  Subscribers,  8s. — to  Non-Subscribers,  IQs’. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CODIFICATION — LEGAL  REFORM. 

In  Royal  Sen.  Price  15s. 

A CONTRE-PROJET  to  the  HUMPHREYS! AN  CODE;  and  to  the 

PROJECTS  of  Redaction  of  Messrs.  HAMMOND,  UNIACKE,  and  TWISS.  By 
John  James  Park,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law. 

“This  work  is  the  most  successful  attempt  we  know  of  to  give  a complete  rationale  of  English  law,  and 
thereby  to  point  out  the  principles  upon  which  all  alter  . lions  in  it  must  be  conducted. — Athenaum. 

“ This  is  a very  valuable  work, and  we  hope  and  trust  will  meet  will. general  attention  ” — Law  Magazine. 

" J.a  question  do  codification  ^st  eu  ce  moment  tres  viveinent  dobaltue  cn  Angleterre  ; Benlham  a rencontre 
deux  adversaires  dc  beaucoup  de  talent  dans  M.  M.  Cooper  et  Park.” — TUintis  ou  Blbllothtque  tlu 
Jurisconsulte. 

“ Jliis  work  js  full  of  strong  and  logical  arguments  against  the  prevalent  notions  of  codification,  expressed 
in  an  agreeable  style,  and  supported  by  the  learning  both  of  books  and  experience.”—  American  Quarterly 
Review. 

J.  and  IV.  T.  Clarke,  Portugal-street ; John  Murray , Atbemarlestreet. 


This  Day  is  Published, 

In  a handsome  Octavo  Volume , bound  in  Cloth,  Price  1 0.?.  6d. 

TAR.  CHANNING’S  WORKS.  This  Volume  contains  the  Discourse 

on  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Failey,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Ministers;  neither  of  which  had  been  previously  published  in  this  country. 

“ We  think  America  has  greater  cause  to  be  proud  of  Dr.  Channing  than  of  any  writer  she  has  yet  put 
forth.” — London  Magazine,  July  1828. 

“ Dr.  Channing  himself  is  a host  • • a writer  of  immense  power  and  elocution— a must  sagacious  observer 
and  acute  and  profound  reasoner.” — Literary  Gazette,  Aug.  23,  1820. 

“ Dr.  Channing,  one  of  those  men  who  ate  a blessing  and  an  honour  to  their  generation  and  their  country." 
—Quarterly  Review,  No.  5G,  p.  535. 

In  JJemy  ISmo,  Price  3s.,  bound  in  Cloth, 

HINTS  ON  EXTEMPORANEOUS  PREACHING.  By  the  Rev. 

Henfiy  Ware,  Jun.  Minister  of  the  Second  Church  in  Boston.  Reprinted  from  the 
second  American  Edition. 

London  : Edward  Rail  ford,  1 2,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

DR.  CHANNING’S  ESSAYS  and  DISCOURSES  separately. 


This  easy-shining  and  brilliant  Blacking,  prepared  by 


30,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  Liquid , in  Bottles,  and 
Paste  Blacking,  in  Pots,  at  67/.,  12 d.  and  18rf.  each. — {£$*  Be  particular  to  inquire  for 
Warren's , 30,  Strand . — All  others  are  counterfeit. 


Twelve  pairs  of  new  Boots  most  transcendently  grac’d 
By  Warren’s  fam’d  Jet,  in  a room  had  been  plac’d, 

Where  twenty-four  Cats  were  accustomed  to  meet, — 

And  viewing  the  Boots,  they  a united  squalling 
Commenced,  than  the  yelling  of  imps  more  appalling, 

All  inmates  that  forced  from  the  house  to  retreat, 

Its  shade  in  the  Jetevery  Cat  fiercely  fighting  : — 

The  row  when  explain’d,  all  the  hearers  delighting. 

With  cheers  who  proclaim’d  it,  and  One  Cheer  More  backing 
The  Mart,  30,  Strand,  and  its  reflecting  Blacking. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SECOND  EDITION. 

In  one  thick  Volume , Post  8 vo.  with  a Portrait , 12s.  Boards. 

T ECTURES  ON  ENGLISH  POETRY ; with  Historical  Tales  and 

Miscellaneous  Poems ; being  the  Literary  Remains  of  the  late  Henry  Neele!  Au- 
thor of  “The  Romance  of  History,”  &c. 

“The  perusal  of  this  volume  will  afford  delight  and  instruction  to  every  reader.” — New  Monthly  Mag. 

“ These  Lectures  are  most  spiritedly  written,  and  are  sound,  sensible,  aud  correct  in  their  views.” — Let 
Belle  Assemblee. 

" This  posthumous  volume  contains  more  real  merit  than  any  of  Mr.  Neele’s  previous  publications.”— 
Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

“ These  Lectures  display  great  elegance  of  criticism : they  are  instructive  and  entertaining.” — Literary 
Gazette. 

“ This  is  a work  of  sterling  value,  aud  we  doubt  not  will  meet  with  as  lasting  a popularity  as  the  Remains 
of  Kirke  White.” — Courier. 

Smith,  Elder , and  Co.  65,  Cornhi/l,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country.' 


,T'HE  POETRY  of  the  MAGYARS,  with  Notices  of  the  Language  and 
Literature  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  By  John  Bowring,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  M.R.A.S, 
Honorary  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Member  of  the 
Zealandic,  Batavian,  Frisian,  and  other  Literary  Societies.  Price  12s.  in  8vo. 

Published  by  Rowland  Hunter , St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard ; and  Robert  Heward,  2,  Welling • 
ton-Street,  Strand  ; and  Otti  Wigand  Pest. 


In  a few  days  will  be  published,  splendidly  illustrated, 

rTHE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN,  with  a cor- 
rected Text,  considerably  amplified  marginal  References,  and  a Life  of  the  Author. 
By  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

The  Embellishments  of  this  Work  consist  of  a series  of  large  Vignettes,  engraved  on 
wood  by  the  first  artists,  from  original  designs  by  Mr.  Harvey,  a fine  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  aud  two  principal  designs  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  of  the 
Celestial  City,  painted  by  John  Martin,  Esq.  These  admired  compositions  are  engraved 
in  the  line  manner  on  copper,  by  W.  R.  Smith,  as  frontispieces  to  parts  I.  and  II.  of  the 
work.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Harvey  (twenty-seven  in  number)  pourtray  the  main  incidents 
in  the  Pilgrim’s  Journey  to  an  extent  hitherto  unattempted.  The  work  is  printed  in  a 
large,  clear  type,  price  in  demy  Svo.  1/.  Is.,  or  in  royal  8vo.  (proof  plates)  21.  2s. 


John  Murray,  Albemarle-street 
Mr.  Murray  has  just  Published  the  follow- 
ing Works  : 

TRAVELS  iii  the  MOREA.  With 

a most  accurate  Map  and  Plans.  3 vols. 
8vo.  21.  5s.  By  William  Martin  Leake, 
F.  R.  S.  Author  of  “ The  Topography  of 
Athens,”  and  “A  Tour  in  Asia  Minor.” 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION 
and  PROSPECTS  of  the  GREEK  or 
ORIENTAL  CHURCH  ; with  some  Let- 
ters written  from  the  Convent  of  the  Stro- 
phades.  By  the  Rev.  George  Waddington, 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Author  of -‘A  Visit  to  Greece,”  & c.  Post 
8 vo.  6s. 

DEATH  - BED  SCENES,  and 
PASTORAL  CONVERSATIONS.  Fourth 
Edition , in  Three  pocket  Volumes,  price 
only  12s. 

***  The  above  Work  has  recently  been  included  in 
the  list  of  publications  recommended  by  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 


; and  John  Major , Fleet-street. 

THE  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON, 

including  his  Correspondence  with  his 
Friends,  and  JOURNALS  of  his  OWN 
LIFE  and  OPINIONS.  ByTiiOMAs  Moore, 
Esq.  ln4to.  21.  2s.  Vol.  1. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  of  Mr. 
MOORE’S  LIFE  of  LORD  BYRON  will 
be  published  early  in  April. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of 
the  Right  Hon.  LORD  BYRON.  With  a 
Portrait  and  Illustrations,  re-engraved  by 
Finden.  4 Pocket  Vols.  18mo.  only  18s. 

In  the  Press,  printed  for  the  first  time  to 
match  with  the  above,  18»to.  9s. 

A FIFTH  and  SIXTH  VOLUME 
of  LORD  BYRON’S  WORKS.  Containing 
“English  Bards,”  “Heaven  and  Earth,” 
“ Deformed  Transformed,”  “ The  Island,” 
&c.  &c.  j forming  that  portion  of  the  Works 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  Murray,  and 
rendering  this  the  first  and  only  complete 
Edition  (Don  Juan  alone  excepted). 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

This  day  is  published,  complete  in  one  Vo- 
lume, illustrated  with  Plates  ami  Maps, 

5s., 

AJO.  XI.  of  the  FAMILY  LIB- 
RARY, containing  the  LIFE  of  CO- 
LUMBUS. By  Washington  Irving. — 
Abridged  by  him  from  his  larger  Work. 

John  Murray , Albemarle-street. 

T)f  whom  may  be  had, 

Price  os.  each  Volume,  profusely  illustrated, 
and  bound  in  canvas. 

NOS.  I.  and  II.  The  LIFE  of 
NAPOLEbN  BUONAPARTE.  Third 
Edition.— No.  III.  The  LIFE  of  ALEX- 
ANDER THE  GREAT.  A New  Edition. 
— Nos.  IV.  and  X.  LIVES  of  the  most  emi- 
nent BRITISH  PAINTERS,  SCULP- 
TORS, and  ARCHITECTS  ; Vols.  I.  and 
II.— Nos.  V.  VI.  and  IX.  The  HISTORY 
of  the  JEWS;  Three  Volumes. — No.  VII. 
The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  INSECTS  ; 
Vol.  I.  (to  be  completed  in  2 vols). — No. 
VIII.  The  COURT  and  CAMP  of  BUO- 
NAPARTE, with  Portraits;  in  1 vol.  5s. 

BERTHA’S  JOURNAL;  com- 
prising a variety  of  interesting  information 
for  Young  Persons.  Arranged  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  3 vols.  small  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 
Half-bound. 

“We  have  seldom  had  occasion  to  notice  a work 
more  replete  with  amusing  and  diversified  information, 
conveyed  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  adapted  to  juve- 
nile minds.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  many  are  not 
allured  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  a perusal 
of  these  volumes.  Wc  can  recommend  the  work  most 
earnestly  to  those  who  wish  to  place  an  interesting 
book  in  the  hands  of  youth.” — Asiatic  Journal , 

“ It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  have  perused 
these  volumes,  which,  witli  all  the  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  justly  celebrated  Conversa- 
tions, have  a familiarity  and  elementary  simplicity 
about  them,  that  at  once  qualify  them  for,  we  hail 
almost  said,  the  exclusive  perusal  of  more  advanced 
children.  No  head  of  a family,  we  presume,  will 
think  of  dispensing  with  this  work,  at  least  no  one  that 
is  anxious  to  invigorate  the  minds  of  his  children  by 
communicating  to  them  an  early  taste  for  the  more 
valuable  and  profitable  pursuits  of  the  human  under- 
standing.”— Monthly  Review. 

4t  Of  all  the  little  w’orks  contrived  of  late  years  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  information  to  young  folks 
in  an  attractive  manner,  this,  we  think,  will  prove  by 
far  the  most  successful.” — Monthly  Magazine. 

“ An  admirable  production  of  its  class.” — Court 
Journal, 

“ An  interesting  present  for  youug  people.  The 
book  is  extremely  cheap,  only  half-a-guiuea  for  three 
volumes!” — Spectator. 

" A great  variety  of  information  is  here  pleasantly 
collected,  &<*.”— Literary  Gazette, 

CONSOLATIONS  in  TRAVEL ; 
or  THE  LAST  DAYS  of  a PHILOSO- 
PHER. By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  late 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Foolscap 
8vo.  6s. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author,  DAYS  of 
FLY  FISHING,  a New  edition,  with  Plates 
and  Wood-cuts.  12s. 

“ We  have  been  greatly  delighted  with  Ibis  work.” 
— Mont  hi;/  Review. 

“ The  work  is  of  a very  superior  character,  elabo- 
rately written,  full  of  most  ingenious  thoughts,  with 
some  passages  of  gieat  beauty.”— Asiatic  Journal . 


THE  VERACITY  of  the  FIVE 

BOOKS  of  MOSES.  Argued  from  unde- 
signed coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared  in  their  several  parts.  By 
the  Rev.  I.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Small  8vo.  os.  fi d. 

Also,  bv  the  same  Author,  THE  VERA- 
CITY of'  THE  GOSPELS  AND  ACTS. 
Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

THREE  LECTURES  on  the 

COST  of  obtaining  MONEY,  and  on  some 
Effects  of  PRIVATE  and  GOVERNMENT 
PAPER  MONEY.  Delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  Trinity  Term, 
1829.  By  Nassau  William  Senior,  A.  M., 
late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  Svo.  3s.  6ri. 

“ Mr.  Senior  brings  to  the  consideration  of  every 
question  a perfect  knowledge  of  what  has  been  said 
or  written  by  his  predecessors  on  the  subject ; his 
arguments  and  views,  which  are  always  clearly  stated, 
are  unbiassed  by  authorities  however  high ; and  his 
own  opinions  and  views  are  sometimes  new,  and 
always  ingenious.” — Times, 

ON  FINANCIAL  REFORM. 

By  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.  Crown  Svo. 
9s.  6d. 

*•  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  admirable  work,  to  which 
we  have  more  than  once  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers.” — Times, 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIFE  and  PUB- 
LIC SERVICES  of  the  late  SIR  THOMAS 
STAMFORD  RAFFLES,  F.R.S.,  particu- 
larly in  the  Government  of  Java  and  Ben- 
coolcn  ; with  details  of  the  Commerce  and 
Resources  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  By 
his  Widow.  With  a Portrait,  Map,  and 
Plates.  4to.  11.  12s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  JAVA.  By 

the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 
2 vols.  Svo.  1/.  8s.  Second  Edition. 

NINETY-SIX  PLATES,  illus- 
trative of  the  above . 11.  Is. 

MAP  FOR  DITTO,  Folio.  6s. 

The  FIRST  BOOK  of  the  ILIAD; 
the  PARTING  of  II  ECTOR  and  ANDRO- 
MACHE; and  the  SHIELD  of  ACHIL- 
LES ; Specimens  of  a New  Version  of 
Homer.  Svo.  By  William  Sotheby. 

In  One  Volume  8 vo.  Price  18s.  boards , 

A COMPENDIOUS  GRAMMAR 
of  the  EGYPTIAN  LANGUAGE  as 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dia- 
lects ; with  observations  on  the  Bashmuric : 
together  with  Alphabets  and  Numerals  in 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Characters; 
and  a few  Explanatory  Observations.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam,  M.A.  F.R.S.L. 
&c.  &e.  Rector  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Bedford. 
With  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  the  Rudi- 
ments of  a Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian Languge,  in  the  Enchorial  Character. 
By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  H.M.R.S.L 
&c. 

C 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  following  popular  tVorks  are  published 
by  Cadell  and  Co.  Edinburgh ; and 
Simpkin  and  Marshall , London. 

1.  HHALES  of  a GRANDFATHER, 

Third  Series,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 

2.  TALESof  aGRANDFATHER, 

First  and  Second  Series.  New  Editions. 
10s.  6d.  each.  Few  works  have  attained 
greater  popularity  than  these  interesting 
Tales  from  the  History  of  Scotland.  They 
comprise  a view  of  Scottish  History  from 
• the  earliest  periods  to  the  year  1748. 

3.  CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL’S 
TRAVELS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA.  A 
New  Edition.  3 vols.  \l.  11s.  6d. 

4.  FORTY  ETCHINGS,  illus- 
trative of  Captain  Hall’s  Travels.  A New 
Edition.  10s.  6d. 

5.  THE  PRACTICE  of  COOK- 
ERY, by  M ts-Dalgairns.  A NewEdition. 
7s  6d. 

“ We  consider  we  have  reason  strongly  to  recom- 
mend  Mrs.  Dalgairns’s  as  an  economical , useful,  and 
practical  system  of  cookery,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
all  families,  from  the  tradesman  to  the  country  gentle- 
man.”— Spectator , 13 th  June , 1829- 

6.  THE  COOK’S  ORACLE,  by 

Dr.  Kitchiner.  Eighth  Edition.  7s.  Qd. 

“We  venlme  lo  prophesy,  that  the  ‘ Cook’s  Oracle  ’ 
will  be  considered  as  the  English  institute  of  Cook- 
ery.”— Edinburgh  Review/March  1621. 


By  Longman  and  Co.  Price  Is'1 

A N ADDRESS  on  the  best  means 
of  IMPROVING  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal CONDITION  of  the  WORKING- 
CLASSES,  as  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  Belfast  Mechanics’  Institute,  by 
Henry  M’Cormac,  M.  D. 


CO-OPERATION. 

Just  Published,  price  4 d.,  33  pages,  12 mo. 

A REPORT  of  the  PROCEED- 
INGSat  the  THIRD  QUARTERLY 
MEETING  of  the  BRITISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION for  PROMOTING  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE  KNOWLEDGE,  Jan.  7,  1830;  in- 
cluding the  laws  and  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Published  at  the  Co-operative  Bazaar,  19, 
Greville-street,  Hatton  Garden, 

Likewise  a Tract,  “ Rare  News  for  Labour- 
ers,”  8 d,  per  100  for  distribution. 


London  : printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme , 

and  Co.  Paternoster-row,  and  R.  Hunter, 

St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 

In  One  Volume  8 vo.,  Price  7s. 

A CADEMIC  UNITY  ; being  the 

Substance  of  a General  Dissertation 
contained  in  the'Privileges  of  tbeUniversity 
of  Cambridge,’  as  Translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Latin,  with  various  Additions.  'With 
a Preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  Dis- 
senting Colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  London  University.  By  George 
Dyer,  A.M. 

In  this  Pamphlet  a short  view  taken, 
1st,  Of  the  literary  discipline  of  the  English 
Universities,  Mathematical  and  Classical, 
as  also  of  their  Professorships,  and  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  learned  men  concerning 
them.  2ndly,  Of  their  Political  Economy, 
their  Courts,  Charters,  Statutes,  Degrees, 
and  Subscriptions  on  taking  Degrees; — and 
it  is  submitted,  some  improvements  having 
been  introduced  into  the  literary  economy 
of  the  Universities,  whether  others  might 
not  be  made  in  the  political ; more  parti- 
cularly, whether  subscriptions,  either  to 
articles  of  doubtful  speculation,  or  to  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  might 
not  be  advantageously  removed,  so  that 
persons  of  all  denominations  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  our  Universities,  and  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  them,  and  our  Universities 
thereby  become,  what  they  were  intended 
to  be, National  Institutions;  and  it  is  shown, 
that,  as  the  liberality  of  the  times  seems 
to  require  some  such  plan,  certain  cir- 
cumstances at  present  existing  in  our  Uni- 
versity-towns are  favourable  to  it. 

%*  “The  Privileges  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  above  mentioned,  is  a miscel- 
laneous Work  by  the  same  Author  (in  2 
vols.  8vo.  printed  in  1824),  containing,  be- 
sides the  Latin  Dissertation,  a Chronological 
Index  of  the  Records  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  its  Charters,  Bulls,  and  Sta- 
tutes, the  History  of  the  L’niversity  Press, 
and  Books  printed  there  from  its  com- 
mencement; and  Catalogues  of  the  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Eastern  Manuscripts  in 
the  Public  Library;  with  Remarks  on  a few 
contained  in  different  Libraries,  together 
with  Fragments  of  History,  Biography,  and 
Poetry. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

PENINSULAR  MELODIES,  col- 

lected  by  George  Lloyd  Hodges,  Esq. 
and  dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Majesty. 
The  Poetry  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Norton, 
John  Bowring,  Esq.  LL.  D.  and  other  emi- 
nent Poets. 

Published  ly  Goulding,  D'Almain  and  Co. 
Soho  Square . 

Price  to  Subscribers  - £.  1 Is. 

Non  Subscribers  £.  1 5s. 
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BOOKS,  MAPS,  &c. 

For  the  Use  of  Travellers  on  the  Continent, 
&c. 

Published  by  Samuel  Leigh,  18,  Strand. 

PLANTA’S  New  Picture  of  Paris,  l8mo. 
bd.  9s. 

•  Paris,  with  Costumes,  18mo.  bd. 

12s. 

Reichard’s  France,  18mo.  bd.  10s.  6d. 

■ Germany,  18mo.  bd.  12s. 

— ■ - Italy,  18mo.  bd.  10s.  6(7. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 

18mo.  bd.  7s. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  18mo.  bd.7s. 

Boyce’s  Belgian  and  Dutch  Traveller, 
18mo.  bd.  9s. 

Romberg’s  New  Picture  of  Brussels,  ISmo. 
bd.  8s. 

Guide  to  the  Plains  of  Waterloo,  5s. 

Plan  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  4s. 
Schreiber’s  Guide  down  the  Rhine,  18mo. 
bd.  8s. 

Panorama  of  the  Rhine,  case,  10s.  6 d. ; co- 
loured, 17.  Is. 

Panorama  of  the  Maine,  case,  6s. ; coloured, 
12s. 

Panorama  of  Switzerland  from  Mont  Right, 
case,  12s. ; coloured,  17.  4s. 

Domeier’s  Road-Book  of  Germany,  18mo. 
bd.  10s.  6 d. 

Ebel’s  Switzerland  and  Atlas,  bd.  16s. 
Vasi’sNew  Picture  of  Rome,  18nto.  bd.  12s. 

Naples,  ISmo.  bd. 

10s.  6rf. 

Travelling  Map  of  France,  canvas  and  case, 
9s. ; tuck,  10s.  6(7. 

Germany  and  France, 

ditto,  15s. ; tuck,  17s. 

Italy,  ditto,  15s.  j tuck, 

• 17s. 

Blagdon’s  French  Interpreter,  half-bound, 
6s.  6r7. 

Bernardo’s  Italian  Interpreter,  half  bound, 
6s.  6(7. 

Genlis’  Manuel  du  Voyageur,  Eng.  French, 
and  Italian,  half  bound,  6s.  6(7. 

English  and 


Leigh’s  Road-map  of  England  and  Wales, 
tuck,  16s. 

Guide  to  the  Lakes,  case,  7s. 

New  Picture  of  London,  18mo.  bd. 

9s. 

Ditto,  without  Views,  18mo.  bd.  6s. 

Ditto,  with  Costumes,  18mo.  bd.  12s. 

Ditto,  with  Rowlandson’s  Sketches, 

18mo.  bd.  15s. 

Tableau  de  Londrep,  18mo.  sewed, 

6s. 

Panorama  of  the  Thames,  from  London  to 
Richmond,  case,  17.  8s.  j beautifully  co- 
loured, 27.  16s. 

Recueil  de  Phrases,  18mo.  2s.  6(7.  sewed. 


FAMILIAR  SCIENCE. 
flrith  Plates  and  Cuts,  5s. 

A RCANA  of  SCIENCE  and  ART, 

for  1830;  or.  Annua!  Register  of  Popu- 
| larlnventions  and  Improvements.  Abridged 
1 from  the  Transactions  of  Public  Societies, 
j and  Scientific  Journals  of  the  past  year. 

“ Science  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the  refinement 
of  rommou  sense,  making  use  of  facts  already  known 
to  acquire  new  facts.” — Sir  H.  Davy. 

Printed  for  J.  Li  in  bird,  143,  Strand;  of 
whom  may  be  had, 

Arcana  of  Science  and  Art  for  1829.  5s. 
1828.  4s.  6rf. 

THE  MIRROR.  Vol.  XIV.  price 

5s.  6(7.  boards,  contains  Forty  Engravings, 
and  a fine  steel-plate  Portrait  of  Thomas 
Campbell,  Esq. 

Thirteen  Volumes  of  this  highly  popular 
miscellany  contain  nearly  six  hundred 
engravings,  and  twelve  portraits,  price 
37.  10s.  6(7.  boards , or  half-bound,  47.  11s. 
Two  Volumes  are  completed  in  each  year, 
one  at  Midsummer , the  other  at  Christmas. 
Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may 
be  purchased  separately. 


German,  half-bound,  5s. 

Mabire’s  Conversational  Preceptor,  French 
and  English,  half-bound,  6s.  6r7. 
Whitaker’s  French  Grammar,  half-bound, 
6s.  6(7. 

Hamoniere’s  French  and  English  Diction- 
ary, 8s. ; two  vols.  9s. 

Tourist’s  Pocket  Journal,  half-bouud,  2s.  6(7. 
to  10s. 

Gentlemen’s  French  and  English  Washing- 
book,  Is. 

Family  ditto  ditto,  Is. 

Leigh’s  Road-book  of  England  and  Wales, 
18mo.  bd.  8s. 

— with  fifty-five  Maps, 

18mo.  bd.  12s. 

- ■ ■ — Scotland,  18mo.  bd. 

8. 

■ - ■ Ireland,  18mo.  bd.  9s. 


This  duy  is  Published,  in  one  small  Volume, 

'T'HE  CHILDREN’S  INTRO- 
1 DUCTORY  BOOK  to  the  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE.  By  J.  V.  Douville,  author 
of  “the  Speaking  French  Grammar,”  &c. 
and  professor  of  the  French  Language,  1, 
Soho  square,  and  2,  Lawrence-lane,  Cheap- 
side,  London.  1830. 

This  small  work  will  be  found  an  excel- 
lent little  book  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
beginners,  as  it  contains  only  the  principal 
rules  of  the  French  language,  in  a series  of 
nineteen  easy  and  progressive  lessons,  with 
colloquial  essays,  in  illustration  of  the  rules  ; 
and  also  reading  lessons  in  French,  of  which 
the.  most  difficult  words  are  given  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
c 2 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

WHITTAKER,  TREACHER,  and  Co.  Ave-Maria-Lane. 


In  two  small  octavo  Volumes , with  many 
appropriate  Illustrations  from  original 
Designs.  Price  16s  in  handsome  cloth 
boards. 

HHHE  PICTURE  of  INDIA;  ex- 

hibiting  in  a brief,  yet  clear  and  graphic 
manner,  the  Geography,  Topography,  His- 
tory, Natural  History,  Native  Population, 
and  Produce,  of  that  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  earth  ; with  a particular  account 
of  the  European  Settlements,  with  the 
present  state  of  the  British  Territories,  and 
an  impartial  View  of  the  India  Question, 
wi tli  reference  to  the  impending  discussion 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Charter. 

In  two  Volumes,  8vo.  containing  2, 359 pages 
of  close  print.  Price  36s.  cloth. 

A GENERAL  BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY.  By  John  Gorton.  A 
new  Edition. 

The  Third  and  concluding  Part  of  the 
Appendix  is  now  ready. 

A NEW  and  EASY  SYSTEM  of 
PARSING,  for  Schools  or  Private  Students. 

“ The  most  complete  foundation  for  an  easy  attain- 
ment of  the  English  language  that  we  have  ever  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing.” — Exeter  Alfred,  Feb.  16, 
1830. 

For  further  testimonials,  besides  ninny  private  ones 
which  the  author  might  quote,  see  “ Literary  Gazette,” 
“ Imperial,”  “Evangelical,”  and  “ Methodist  Maga- 
zines,” “Exeter  Alfred,”  “Western Times,” “Plymouth 
Journal,”  Plymouth  Herald,”  “ Devonport  Tele- 
graph,” &c. 

This  day  is  published,  foolscap  Svo.  2 s.  6d. 
Under  the  patronage  of  several  of  the  No- 
bility and  Clergy,  many  heads  of  semi- 
naries, and  a numerous  list  of  subscribers 

PART  II.  of  the  IMPERIAL 
SCHOOL  GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  in  Question  and  Answer. 
By  George  Granville. 

Also,  a KEY  to  the  EXERCISE,  con- 
tained in  the  same.  Price  Is. 

The  present  part  contains  the  Syntax, 
with  Exercises  under  each  Rule,  and  a 
Parsing  Formula  for  class  VII.,  completing 
the  series  for  the  new  Parsing  System  com- 
menced in  part  I.  This  system  so  greatly 
facilitates  the  business  of  the  teacher,  that 
the  grammatical  tuition  of  one  hundred 
pupils  or  upwards  can  be  conducted  with 
more  ease  and  effect  than  that  of  twenty  by 
the  old  method. 

London : printed forlVhittakcr,  Treacher , and 
Arno  t,  Ave-Maria-lune  ; and  sold  also  by  , 
the  Author,  at  his  Academy,  Devonport,  , 
and  by  all  booksellers. 

Of  the  same  may  be  had,  price  2s.  part  I. 
of  the  Grammar ; containing  the  Ortho- 
graphy and  Etymology,  with  Exercises  and 
Formula  for  the  first  six  classes. 


Also,  a KEY  to  the  same  ; offering  the 
means  of  rapid  examination  in  large 
schools,  and  of  self-instruction  to  private 
students. 

MEMOIRS  of  MADAME  DU 

BARRI,  Mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of  France# 
Written  by  herself.  Vol.  I.  \2mo.  6s. 

3s.  6rt  . in  cloth , lettered. 

This  Volume  forms  the  2 9th  of  a Series, 
entitled, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY;  a Collec- 
tion of  the  most  instructive  and  amusing 
Lives  everpublished,  written  by  the  parties 
themselves.  With  original  Introductions 
and  Sequels. 

Both  general  and  particular  Title-pages 
are  supplied,  so  that  any  Life  may  be  ob- 
tained complete,  separately:  a Portrait  of 
each  Writer  is  given,  whenever  a sufficiently 
authentic  likeness  can  be  procured. 

Besides  other  advantages,  this  series 
will  include  cheap  editions  of  many  scarce 
and  curious  works,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  obtained  without  considerable  trouble, 
even  at  high  prices. 

Twenty-eight  Volumes  are  already  pub- 
lished, price  At.  18s.  in  boards,  A fine 
Library  Edition,  in  royal  18mo.  is  also 
printed,  at  6s.  a volume,  or  8/.  8s.  for  the 
twenty-eight  volumes. 

Vol.  1.  Colley  Cibber. 

Vol.  2.  Hume,  Lilly,  Voltaire. 

Vols.  3 and  4.  Marmontel. 

Vol.  5.  Robert  Drury. 

Vol.  6.  George  Whitefield.  James  Ferguson. 
Vol.  7.  Mary  Robinson.  Charlotte  Charke. 
Vol.  8.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy. 

Vols.  9 and  10.  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue. 
Vol.  1 1 . John  Creichton.  William  Gilford. 

Thomas  Ellwood. 

Vol.  12.  Lewis  Ilolberg. 

Vol.  13.  James  Hardy  Vaux. 

Vols.  14  and  15.  Edward  Gibbon. 

Vols.  16  and  17.  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

Vol.  18.  James  Lackington  (with  his  Con- 
fessions). 

Vol.  19.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

Vols.  20  and  21 . Margravine  of  Bareith. 

Vol.  22.  Bubb  Doddington. 

Vols  23  and  24.  Goldoni. 

Vols.  25,  26,  27,  and  28.  Vidocq. 

In  8 vo.  price  10s.  (id. 

PROBLEMS  in  the  DIFFERENT 
BRANCHES  of  PHILOSOPHY,  adapted 
to  the  course  of  reading  pursued  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  the  Rev.  M.  Bland,  D.D.,  F.R.S, 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 
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In  12»;o.  6s.  6d. 

THE  WORKS  of  HORACE; 

the  Latin  Text  from  Gesner,  with  a literal 
translation  into  English  prose.  By  C. 
Smart.  A new  edition,  critically  revised, 
with  explanatory  Notes  from  Lambinus, 
Cruquises,  Torrentius,  Sanadon,  Dacier, 
Francis  Hurd,  &c.  &e.  To  which  is  added, 
r short  Account  of  the  Horatian  Metres. 


T^HE  NORTH  AMERICAN  RE- 

VIEW.  No.  66.  For  January  1630. 
Price  6s.  6</. 

Contents:  1.  Pitkin’s  History  of  the 
United  States. — 2.  Bolivar  and  the  Bolivian 
Constitution. — 3.  Removal  of  the  Indians. 
—4.  Hali burton's  History  of  Nova  Scotia. 
— 5.  Hoffman’s  Legal  Outlines. — 6.  British 
Opinions  on  the  Protecting  System. — 7. 
Lafayette  in  America. — 8.  A Year  in  Spain. 
— 9.  Popular  Eloquence  of  the  Romans. — I 
10.  Dana’s  Thoughts  on  the  Soul.  — 11. 
The  American  Almanac. — Quarterly  list  of 
new  (American)  Publications. 

London  : Sold  by  0.  Rich,  No.  12,  Red  Lion 
Square;  Cambridge,  J.  and  J.  J Deigh- 
£ ton  ; Oxford , D.  A.  I 'a/boys  ; Edin- 
burgh, Adam  Bluc/c. 

By  whom  subscriptions  will  be  received 
for  La  Place’s  Mecaniqlg  Celeste,  trans- 
lated with  a commentary  by  Nath.  Bow- 
ditch,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  & c.  The  first  volume 
of  which  is  now  ready  to  be  delivered  to 
subscribers  only. 


“ Of  all  murders,  legal  murder  is  the  worst.” 

(CRIMINAL  EXECUTIONS  in 

ENGLAND ; with  Remarks  on  the 
Penal  Code,  Prison  Discipline  and  Abuses 
(particularly  in  Newgate),  and  on  other 
subjects  connected  with  the  Punishment 
and  Prevention  of  Crime.  By  Alan  Newman. 

This  work  presents  an  exposure  of  the 
atrocious  fabrications  of  the  “ Times  ” 
Editor,  in  reference  to  the  guilt  of  James 
Butler,  executed  for  the  alleged  crime  of 
firing  the  Floor-cloth  Manufactory  at  Chel- 
sea, whose  entire  innocence  is  demonstrated, 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  fire  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  The  whole  forming  a powerful 
persuasive  against  punishment  by  death.  \ 
Svo.  boards,  price  4s.  6d. ; a cheap  edition 
for  extensive  circulation. 

Published  by  II.  Stei/l,  20,  Paternoster- 
row;  and  sold  by  Hatchard  and  Son, 
Piccadilly , and  all  booksellers. 

“ We  recommend  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the 
Statesman,  the  Philanthropist,  and  the  Divine,— 
being  well  assured  they  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  being  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  mischievous 
anomalies  which  pervade  our  criminal  code.  The 
author  has  completely  demonstrated  the  innoceuce  of 
the  unhappy  man  (Butler).” — Weekly  Free  Press. 

“That  James  Butler  was  wholly  innocent  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  suffered,  is  what  no  one  who  has 
read  the  investigation,  can  for  a moment  doubt.”— 
Naming  Advertiser. 

ges  also  “ Norping  Journal,"  and  “Standard.” 


NEW  and  IMPORTANT  WORKS 

James  Ridgway,  Piccadilly,  London  ; and 
of  every  bookseller. 

1.  rri-IE  RESOURCES  of  the 
A UNITED  KINGDOM  ; in  which 
the  present  distresses  are  considered,  and 
their  causes  and  remedies  pointed  out,  Sec. 
By  \V.  R.  A.  Pettman,  Capt.  R.N.  author 
of  ‘An  Essay  on  Political  Economy.’  8 vo. 
8tr.  6d.  boards. 

2.  ON  COMMERCIAL  ECO- 

NOMY. By  E.  S.  Cayley,  Esq.  nearly  ready. 

3.  ON  POOR-LAWS  in  IRE- 
LAND. By  Sir  John  Walsh,  hart.  Second 
Edition,  8 vo.  3s. 

4.  The  POOR-LAWS  of  ENG- 
LAND and  SCOTLAND;  on  the 
State  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ; and  on  Emi- 
gration. By  G.  Strickland,  esq.  Magis- 
trate for  the  East  and  West  Riding  of  York, 
Barrister  - at  - Law,  &c.  Second  Edition, 
3s.  6d. 

5.  On  PAPER  MONEY,  BANK- 
ING, &c.  By  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bt.  M.P. 
Second  Edition,  5s.  6d.  boards. 

6.  The  SCOTCH  BANKER.  8uo. 

os.  6d.  boards. 

7.  LETTER  to  LORD  ABER- 
DEEN on  the  present  State  of  our  Foreign 
Relations.  By  Mr.  Gally  Knight.  Fourth 
Edition,  2s. 

8.  LETTER  to  a FRIEND  in 
PARIS.  By  one  of  the  Minority  on  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Motion  respecting  the  Affairs 
of  Portugal.  1$. 


“ I hope  I don't  in(rude.’} 

'T'HE  PAUL  PRY  is  something 

A like  a Paper.  The  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic is  called  to  this  spirited  journal,  which 
has  created  a sensation  in  London,  totally 
unprecedented  in  the  aunals  of  the  diurnal 
press.  The  articles  which  appear  in  Paul 
Pry  are  original,  and  the  celebrated  authors 
retained  in  its  service  write  exclusively  for 

i it.  The  success  of  this  journal  emboldens 
the  proprietor  to  say  he  will  spare  no  ex- 
pense to  make  it  the  first  Sunday  newspaper 
in  the  world.  On  perusing  Paul  Pry,  it  will 
be  found  to  realize  every  pretension  put 
forth  in  its  prospectus.  Comparisons,  they 
say,  are  at  all  times  odious,  but  Paul  Pry 
invites  comparison,  as  for  political  spirit, 
humour,  wit,  fun,  and  eccentricity,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  a decided  superiority  over  all 
the  other  journals.  Price  7 d.  Office,  13, 
Wellington-street,  Strand,  where  all  com- 
munications (postpaid)  and  advertisements 
may  be  sent.  Where  also  may  be  had,  Parts 
1,  2,  and  3 of  the  Sportsinan’sVocal  Cabinet, 
at  l*i  6 d.  each  ; to  be  completed  in  Six  Part*, 

} 
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Just  Published,  Price  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence, 

No.  X.  of 

rpHE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  Contents:  1.  Present 
A State  of  the  Netherlands. — 2.  Rossetti’s  Dante. — 3.  Spix  and  Martius’s 
Travels  in  Brazil. — 4.  Bianca  Capello.  The  Medici  Family. — 5.  Christ- 
ianity in  China. — 6.  French  Novels.  Paul  de  Koch. — 7.  Life  and  Works 
of  Jovellanos. — 8.  History  of  Gnosticism. — 9.  The  Court  of  Chancery. 
— 10.  History  of  the  Crusades. — 11.  Jacotot’s  System  of  Education. — 
12.  Sovereignty  and  Final  Settlement  of  Greece.  Critical  Sketches  : 13. 
Present  State  of  Literature  in  Poland. — 14.  Cellerier’s  Introduction  to 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. — 15.  Vadillo’s  Politico-Economical  Dis- 
courses.— 16.  Theatre  of  Gustavus  III.  — 17.  Bertolotti’s  Tour  in  Savoy. 
— 18.  Wronski  on  Steam  Engines. — Miscellaneous  Literary  Notices,  No. 
X. — List  of  New  Publications  on  the  Continent,  from  November  1829  to 
February  1830  inclusive.- — Title  and  Index  to  the  Fifth  Volume. 

The  first  Five  Volumes  may  now  be  had  complete,  price  31.  1 5s.  in  extra 
boards  ; or  any  Numbers  separately. 

No.  XI.  will  be  published  in  May. 

“ We  are  glad  to  find  this  publication  making  such  giant  strides  in  popularity.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  and  we  heartily  wish  it  that 
success  which  its  ability  and  industry  deserve.'’ — Allas. 

“This  Number  is  very  replete  with  information  of  a practical  and  miscellaneous 
character.  Each  of  the  articles  is  written  in  what  we  might  call  a learned  spirit,  and 
all  of  them  support  the  character  of  this  meritorious  periodical.” — The  Sun. 

“ We  do  not  know  where  we  should  find  a periodical  to  which,  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  title  of  European  is  so  justly  due,  as  to  that  which  is  at  present  before  us.  We 
do  not  speak  alone  of  the  variety  of  subjects  which  have  from  time  to  time  diversified  its 
pages,  though  few  themes  of  general  interest,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euxine,  have 
evaded  its  censorial  jurisdiction  ; it  is  of  the  spirit,  however,  in  which  that  jurisdiction 
has  been  exercised,  that  we  would  speak  with  more  especial  commendation.  Without, 
in  any  respect,  abandoning  what  is  valuable  in  the  language  or  the  sentiments  of  Eng. 
lishmen,  its  conductors  seem  to  cherish  none  of  that  spurious  nationality  which  displays 
itself  in  treating  with  injustice  the  productions  of  all  other  nations  and  languages  than 
our  own.  A tone  of  equal  regard  for  all  contemporary  genius,  is  a proof  of  equal  insight 
into  its  rnany-languagcd  treasures;  and  a work  which  maintains  a character  for  fearless 
truth  and  justice,  may  well  assert  the  authority  of  a more  exalted  .mission  than  the 
world  has  yet  assigned  to  periodical  publications.’’ — Athenaeum. 

“ Several  of  the  cleverest  men  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe,  are  engaged  upon  the 
‘ Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  the  Tenth  Number  of  which  is  now  before  us.  Independ- 
ently of  Critical  Notices,  it  contains  twelve  articles,  of  which,  those  that  we  have  been 
able  to  peruse,  display  great  research,  and  several  are  of  high  interest.” — Yorkshire 
Gazette. 

“ The  present  number  of  this  truly  admirable  work  is,  like  its  predecessors  in  the 
same  series,  stored  with  articles  abounding  in  acute  criticism,  close  disquisition,  and 
profound  learning.’’ — Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal. 

“ It  was  strange  that  a transaction  so  essential  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
battle  of  Navarino  (the  affair  at  Patras),  should  be  first  made  known  to  the  public,  not 
by  Ministers,  but  by  a periodical,  the  ‘ Foreign  Quarterly  Review,’  in  which  it  is  fully 
explained Speech  of  Lord  John  Ilussell,  March  8. 

“ This  is  an  admirable  number  of  the  ‘Foreign  Quarterly:’  full  of  facts,  equally 
original  and  instructive.  The  paper  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Netherlands  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  ; it  forms  a proper  companion  to  the  valuable  paper  on  the  Statistics  of 
Spain.  The  admirable  article  on  Greece  in  the  last  number,  which  attracted  so  much 
notice,  has  been  followed  up  by  another.  There  is  an  agreeable  paper  on  the  Jacotot 
System  ot  Education  ; and  one  on  the.  History  of  Gnosticism,  which  will  repay  a careful 
perusal.’’ — Spectator. 

Printed  for  Trcuttel  and  Co,  39,  Soho  square,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 
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THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK.— 

This  fascinating  little  Volume,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  for  Young  Folks  ever  devised,  has 
already  reached  the  Fifth  Edition.  It  is  a 
combination  of  all  that  usually  delights  and 
interests  youth  ; embraces  all  their  Sports 
and  Amusements,  in  and  out  of  doors,  and 
at  all  seasons,  and  combines  valuable  in- 
struction with  rational  recreation.  It  com- 
prises nearly  500  closely-printed  pages,  is 
embellished  with  upwards  of  300  Engrav- 
ings, and  is  very  elegantly  printed.  Price 
8s.  6d.  in  ornamental  hoards  ; and  10s.  6</. 
handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges. 

Vizetelly,  Brans  ton  and  Co.  135,  Fleet- 
street. 


This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  price  4s. 

QPTICS,  on  the  PRINCIPLE  of 

IMAGES,  without  material  Light, 
Rays,  and  Refaction.  In  Eight  Dialogues. 

London:  printed  for  Longman,  Rees, 
Omie.  Brown , and  Breen  ; and  Everett, 
Manchester. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author, 

MULAMEN  and  CALLACLES;  or  the 
Reigning  Principles  of  Astroiiomy  Ex- 
ploded. Price  2s. 


Just  Published,  Price  1 Gs. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  CODE,  for  the  Use  of  all  Political 

-*■  Communities  professing  liberal  opinions.  Vol.  I. 

London  : printed  for  the  Proprietors,  by  C.  and  IF.  Reyne'l,  Broad-street ; published  by 
Robert  Reward,  2,  Wellington- street.  Strand.  1 830. 

This  firstVolume  contains  pages  597.  besides  preface,  chapters  9;  titles  these : Chap.  I . 
Territory  of  the  States,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  Illusions. — 2.  Ends  and  Means.- 
— 3.  Sovereignty,  in  whom. — -1.  Authorities. — 5.  Constitutive  Authority. — (5.  Legislature. 
— 7*  Legislator’s  Inaugural  Declaration. — 8.  Prime  Minister. — 9.  Ministers  collectively. 

Subjoined  to  this  volume  is  a Table  of  the  Contents  of  all  three  volumes,  as  shewn  by. 
the  titles  of  their  chapters  and  sections 

Also,  tables  of  the  contents  of  a proposed  Penal  Code  about  to  be  published  ; as  shewn 
in  like  manner  by  the  titles  of  the  chapters  and  sections.  By  the  existing  demand  for 
such  a work  has  been  suggested  this  preparatory  notice  of  the  contents,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  work. 

Of  Volume  II.  titles  of  chapters  these  ; Chap.  10.  Defensive  Force. — 11.  Ministers 
severally. 

Of  Volume  III.  titles  of  chapters  these:  Chap.  12.  Judiciary  collectively.— 13.  Judges 
immediate;  Deputy  permanent. — 15.  Judges  immediate  ; Deputy  occasional. — 16.  Quasi- 
Jury. — 17.  Judiciary  Inspectors. — 18.  Immediate  Government  Advocates. — 19.  Govern- 
ment Advocate-General.— 20.  Eleemosynary  Advocates. — 21.  Immediate  Judiciary 
Registrars. — 22.  Appellate  Judieatories. — 23.  Appellate  Judiciary  Registrars. — 24.  Pro- 
fessional Lawyers. — 25.  Justice  Minister. — 26.  Local  Headmen. — 27.  Local  Registrars. 
— 28.  Judiciary  Messengers. — 29.  Prehensors.— 30.  Sub-legislatures. — 31.  Sub-legislation 
Ministers. — 32.  Government  Simple  or  Federative. 

Considered  as  a whole  (this  same  Constitutional),  the  States  for  the  use  of  which  this 
same  Constitutional  Code  has  been  framed  are, — in  the  present  generation,  principally 
the  several  new  States  built  or  building  in  America,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy,  in  some  future  generation  any  other  States  to  which  it  may  happen  to  put  off 
their  present  forms  of  government  respectively,  and  put  on  that  of  a Commonwealth.  But 
as  to  particular  parts,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  not 
less  susceptible  of  being  adapted  to  any  one  form  of  government  than  to  any  other. 
Chapters  to  which  this  observation  will  be  found  applicable  are  all  the  several  chapters 
contained  in  the  three  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  first  Chapters  in  the  First 
volume  as  now  published. 

In  the  first  volume,  chap.  5.  Legislation,  sec.  2.9.  Member’s  Motions — maybe  seen  the 
principle  of  an  arrangement  by  which  a Code,  when  once  fixed  and  enacted,  may,  for 
everlasting,  be  preserved  from  being  overgrown  by  a sort  of  jungle,  composed  of  Com- 
ment, grounded  on  judicial  decisions,  analogous  to  those,  of  which  the  fictitious  sort 
of  law,  so  improperly  styled  unwritten  law , is  composed.  Of  the  particular  component 
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arrangements  by  which  this  so  highly  desirable  object  is  accomplished,  the  remainder 
will  be  seen  in  the  second  section  of  Volume  three,  inti  tied  as  follows  : Sec.  19.  Judge's 
contested-interpretation-reporting  Function. — 20.  Judge’s  eventually-emendatlve  Func- 
tion.— 21.  Judge’s  sistitive  or  execution-staying  Function. — 22.  Judge’s  preinterprctative 
Function. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  will  both  of  them  be  put  to  the  press  in  a week  or  two. 

Just  Published,  by  the  same  Author,  Price  2s.,  printed  and  published  as  above . 

DISPATCH-COURT  PROPOSAL,  being  a proposal  for  the  institution 

of  a Judicatory  for  ascertaining,  by  experiment  on  a smali  scale,  the  eligibility  of  an  all- 
comprehensive  substitution  of  the  actual  summary,  with  appropriate  amendments,  to  the 
so-styled  regular  mode  of  judicature  : preparatorily  to  the  institution  of  Local  Judica- 
tories for  the  application  of  the  proposed  system. 

In  the  Press , and  will  be  published  in  April , 

EQUITY  DISPATCH  COURT  PROPOSED  BILL;  being  (lie  same, 

Borne  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  above  proposal. 

On  the  1 5th  of  this  month  {April)  will  be  published, 

OFFICIAL  APTITUDE  MAXIMIZED,  EXPENSES  MINIMIZED. 

Contents  as  follow:  1.  Extract  from  the  Constitutional  Code,  printed  in  1826,  pp.  90 
[first  printed  in  January,  1817,  pp.  73].— 2.  Defence  of  Economy  against  Burke  [first 
printed  in  September,  1817,  pp.  87]. — 3.  Defence  of  Economy  against  Rose  [first  printed 
in  March,  1825,  pp.  62]. — 4.  Observations  on  Mr.  Secretary  Feel’s  Speech,  21st  March, 
1825,  introducing  his  Police  Magistrates  Salary-raising  Bill  [first  printed  in  June,  1825, 
pp.  85]. — 5.  Indications  respecting  Lord  Eldon. — 6.  On  Pensions  of  Retreat. — 7.  On 
Retrenchment. 

No.  III.  In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  on  the  20 th  of  Map,  Price  .1 2s. 

THE  RATIONALE  of  PUNISHMENT.  By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

London  : printed  and  published  as  above. 

This  Work  matches  with  the  ‘Rationale  of  Reward;’  forming  therewith  the  trans. 
lation  of  the  work  published  in  French,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Bentham,  by  the 
late  M.  Etienne  Dumont,  of  Geneva.  The  language  is  in  some  parts  that  of  the  original 
by  Mr.  Bentham  ; in  other  parts  a translation  from  the  French  by  a friend,  the  same  by 
whom  the  translation  from  the  French  was  made  in  the  ‘ Rationale  of  Reward.’ 

To  this  work  also  will  be  subjoined  the  ‘Penal  Code  Tables,’  herein  above  mentioned,  as 
being  subjoined  to  Volume  I. of  the  Constitutional  Code  ; consideration  had  of  the  near 
relation  which  the  matter,  whereof  they  present  the  heads,  bears  to  the  subject  of 
punishment. 

Of  M.  Dumont's  translations  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  volumes  have  been  sold  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 


R.  MONTGOMERY’S  POEMS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  post  8 vo.  the  Second  Edition,  price  10s.  6d.  of 

SATAN.  By  Roeert  Montgomery. 

" We  are  among  the  first  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery’s  merit  on  tiie  publication  of  his  ‘ Omni- 
presence  of  the  Deity.’  The  promise  of  excellence  then  given  was  fully  matured  ill  his  next  production,  the 
■ Universal  Prayer,’  and  may  be  thought  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  sublime  tenor  of  his  present  poem,  which  places 
him  at  once  on  terms  of  noble  emulation  with  the  better  spirits  of  the  age.” — The  Times. 

“Calumny  has,  of  course,  assailed  him,  as  it  always  assails  the  distinguished  ; the  press  has  been  employed 
to  write  down  his  fame;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  darts  of  the  calumniators  have  been  hurled  in 
vain  against  him ; and,  while  all  the  respectable  portion  of  the  press  have  done  justice  to  his  merits,  that  worth- 
less class  which  follow  infidelity  as  a trade,  and  take  up  slander  as  a profession,  have  only  injured  themselves 
by  their  efforts  against  the  writings  of  Mr.  Montgomery.”—  Carlisle  Patriot. 

Also , by  the  same  Author , price  7s.  Gd. 

The  OMNIPRESENCE  of  the  DEITY.  Eleventh  Edition. 

And,  price  7s.  Gd,  the  third  Edition  of  , 

A UNIVERSAL  PRAYER,  DEATH,  &c. 

Lon:hn : printed  for  S,  Maunder,  Neufale-slrect, 
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HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS 
COMPLETED. 

Folded  in  half,  and  pasted  on  Guards, 
81.  185.  6 d.  in  strong  canvas  and  lettered, 
or  91.  9s.  half-bound , Russia  bucks,  cor- 
ners, and  lettered  ; also , in  the  full  ex- 
tended size  of  the  maps,  10/.  half-bound, 
Russia  backs,  corners,  and  lettered  ; 
Proofs  on  India  Paper , half-bound , Rus- 
sia backs,  corners,  and  lettered,  1 4/.  1 4*-. 

A NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of 
FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  with  theDivi- 
sions  anil  Boundaries  carefully  coloured. 
Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings, 
and  Engraved  by  Sidney  Hall.  Completed 
in  Seventeen  Monthly  Parts,  any  of  which 
inay  still  be  had  separate,  price  10s.  6d. 
each. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  New  General 
Atlas  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
the  completion  of  the  Work.  Within  the 
two  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  com- 
mencement, great  expense  has  been  be- 
stowed, and  unremitting  cxertionsemployed, 
to  render  it  perfect,  by  collating  and  ad- 
justing the  labours  of  preceding  geogra- 
phers, by  correcting  the  errors  of  position, 
together  with  their  orthographical  inaccu- 
racies, by  ascertaining  and  delineating  the 
changes  in  political  geography,  especially 
those  relating  to  European  States  and  their 
boundaries,  and  by  tracing,  with  the  utmost 
possible  accuracy,  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery in  remoter  regions.  In  consulting 
the  best  and  most  recent  authorities,  the 
Constructor  of  this  Atlas  may  claim  the 
merit  of  having  exercised  that  judgment 
which  he  derives  from  long  experience  in 
pursuits  connected  with  the  science  to  which 
his  Work  is  subservient.  The  geographical 
illustrations  attached  to  many  of  the  more 
important  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels 
published  of  late  years  were  executed  by 
him  ; and  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
these  and  from  collateral  sources  of  infor- 
mation, he  has  freely,  and,  he  trusts,  not 
inefficiently  availed  himself.  His  constant 
aim  has  been  to  render  the  New  General 
Atlas  a Compendium  of  Geography,  in  all 
respects  adapted  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  sciences. 

Contents:  Part  1.  France,  Hindoostan, 
Russia. — 2.  Prussia,  Sweden,  West  Indies. 
— 3.  Greece,  Austria,  South  Italy. — 4. 
Turkey  (in  Europe),  Netherlands,  Europe. 
— 5.  North  Italy,  Switzerland,  Mexico  and 
Guatimala. — 6.  Peru,  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  Spain  and  Portugal. — 7.  England, 
China,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. — United  States  ; 
Bavaria,  Wirtembcrg,  and  Baden,  and  a 
Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.— 9.  Brazil, 
Persia,  Germany  (Central). — 10.  Northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  Southern  Africa. — 11. 
Scotland,  Columbia,  East  India  Islands,— 


12.  Africa  (General  Map),  Egypt,  Chili,  La 
Plata,  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru — 13.  Turkey 
in  Asia;  Birmah,  with  parts  of  Anam  and 
Siam  ; British  North  America. — 14.  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  Portugal,  Northern  Africa.— 
51.  Western  Hemisphere,  Asia,  North 
America. — 16.  The  World  on  Mercator's 
Projection,  British  Isles,  South  America, 
Western  Africa. — 17.  Ireland;  Palestine; 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia  ; Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia. 

'■  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  this  New 
Atlas,  and  we  can  safely  state  our  conviction  of  its 
general  superiority  over  all  other  Atlases.—  Sphynx 
(conducted  by  J.  S.  Buckingham,  Esq.)* 

**  flic  best  and  most  recent  authorities  are  in  all 
cases  consulted ; and  the  price  is  so  moderate  as  to 
render  it  surprising  that  it  should  remunerate  the 
artist  for  his  labour  in  constructing  the  maps,  and  en- 
graving them  in  so  masterly  a manner.” — New 
Monthly  Magazine . 

For  other  favourable  opinions  of  this 
Atlas,  references  may  be  made  to  the  Lite- 
rary Gazette , Gentleman’s  Magazine , Lite- 
rary Chronicle,  John  Bull,  Sun,  Standard, 
Milas,  Courier,  London  Weekly  Review , 
Globe,  &c.  &c. 

Published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green , London  ; and  to  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers  and  Dealers  in  Maps . 


Price  One  Guinea,  bound  in  Silk. 

rFHE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK 

"*■  has  received  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  Public  Press,  and  has  proved  the 
most  decidedly  popular  of  all  the  Literary 
Gifts  usually  presented  to  Young  Ladies. 
It  possesses  the  hitherto  unattempted 
novelty  of  concentrating,  in  one  volume,  all 
that  is  interesting,  either  as  an  exercise,  a 
recreation,  or  a pursuit,  and  forms  a com- 
plete repertorium  of  all  those  accomplish- 
ments which  grace  the  sex,  aud  constitute 
the  perfection  of  the  female  character.  The 
Work  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  its  information  ; and  as  no  one  mind 
could  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing such  a variety  of  subjects,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  most  distinguished  profi- 
cients in  each  department.  In  its  deco- 
rative qualities  it  courts  comparison  with 
the  most  elegant  of  the  Annuals ; embracing 
many  striking  novelties,  and  comprising 
upwards  of  700  Engravings. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a perennial,  not  an  annual  publi- 
cation ; as  a work  of  permanent  interest  and 
utility ; not  the  ephemeral  trifle  of  a season ; 

and  to  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of  a constant 
place  in  the  boudoir  of  an  English  lady. 
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NEW  WORKS,  RECENTLY  PRINTED  FOR 

HOLDS  WORTH  AND  BALL, 

No.  18,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCH  YARD,  LONDON. 


1. 

The  Third  Edition,  now  ready , in  8«o.  price  8s.  of 

XT ATURAI.  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM  ; In  Ten  Sections.— 

Section  I.  Enthusiasm,  Secular  and  Religious. — If.  Enthusiasm  in  Devotion. — III. 
Enthusiastic  Perversion  of  the  Doctriue  of  Divine  Influence. — IV.  Enthusiasm  the  Source 
of  Heresy. — V.  Enthusiasm  of  Prophetical  Interpretation — VI.  Enthusiastic  Abuses  of 
the  Doctrine  of  a Particular  Providence. — VII.  Enthusiasm  of  Philanthropy.— VIII. 
Sketch  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  Ancient  Church. — IX.  The  same  subject. — Ingredients 
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Art.  I. — Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron,  with  Notices  of  his  Life. 

By  Thomas  Moore.  2 Vols.  Ito.  Vol.  I.  London.  1830.  Murray, 

nHHIS  first  volume  takes  us  at  some  disadvantage.  Respice 
-*■  Jinem  is  especially  applicable  to  biography.  Much  of  the 
pleasure,  as  well  as  of  the  utility,  arising  from  works  of  this 
description,  consists  in  the  study  of  character : and  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  last  act  of  the  drama  of  life  often  throws  light 
on  the  first.  Few  men  are  so  ingenuous  as  to  enable  their  most 
intimate  friends  to  discriminate  very  accurately  the  artificial 
from  the  real  in  their  characters : we  mean  by  the  artificial, 
the  assumed  semblance,  which,  on  an  adequate  occasion,  would 
be  thrown  aside  as  easily  as  a mask  and  domino,  as  easily  as  the 
character  of  priest  was  thrown  aside  in  the  French  Revolution 
by  many  of  the  dignified  persons  to  whom  it  ceased  to  bring 
revenue.  Extreme  cases  of  this  artificial  character  are  to  be 
found  in  the  stolidity  of  the  elder  Brutus,  in  the  madness  of 
Edgar,  and  the  folly  of  Leon.  In  a minor  degree,  this  assump- 
tion of  an  unreal  exterior  exists  more  or  less  in  all  men  : few 
have  been  so  fortunate  in  this  world’s  transactions,  as  never  to 
see  an  old  friend  with  a new  face : it  is  time  alone,  (6  tt avrt- 
X £7x»c  xP^voc,  as  Sophocles  most  happily  says,)  that  shews  whe- 
ther the  young  popularity-carping  senator,  is  a true  Patriot,  ora 
Whig,  acting  patriotism  ; whether  the  young  soldier  of  a repub- 
lic is,  at  heart,  a Napoleon  or  a Washington.  By  the  real  in 
character,  we  mean  those  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual, 
which  remain  unchanged  through  the  entire  course  of  “ man’s 
maturer  years  and  which  the  collision  of  events,  however  ad- 
vol.  x 1 1 < Westminster  Review.  t 
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verse,  only  serves  to  develope  and  confirm.  For  examples  of 
these  qualities  in  their  worst  and  best  forms,  we  need  look  no 
further  than,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  love  of  excitement  in 
gamblers  and  drunkards,  whom  it  conducts  to  ruin  and  the 
grave : and  on  the  other,  to  the  love  of  country  and  mankind 
in  the  characters  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  their 
principal  coadjutors  in  the  North  American  Revolution. 

Solon  bade  Croesus  look  to  the  end  of  life,  before  he  could 
pronounce  on  individual  happiness  : it  is  not  less  necessary  to 
do  so  before  pronouncing  a final  judgment  on  individual  cha- 
racter. The  principal  attraction  of  this  work  is  the  light  which 
it  has  been  expected  to  throw  on  the  character  of  Lord  Byron. 
So  far,  it  has,  to  us  at  least,  thrown  little  new  light  upon  it,  and 
much  of  that  little  by  no  means  calculated  to  render  any  essen- 
tial service  to  his  memory. 

Loi’d  Byron  was  always  “ himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew.” 
Whatever  figures  filled  up  the  middle  and  back  ground  of  his 
pictures, the  fore-ground  was  invariably  consecrated  to  his  own.  As 
somebody,  on  a different  occasion,  said  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  “ he 
made  the  public  his  confidant buthis  confidences  were  only  half- 
confidences, more  calculated  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  curiosity. 
He  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  : but  he  hinted,  rather  than 
communicated,  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  : and  he  mixed 
up  in  his  hints  shadowy  self-accusations  of  imaginary  crimes, 
on  which,  of  course,  the  liberal  public  put  the  worst  possible 
construction.  Indeed,  both  in  his  writings  and  conversation  he 
dealt,  in  his  latter  years  especially,  very  largely  in  mystification  ; 
and  said  many  things  which  have  brought  his  faithful  reminis- 
cents into  scrapes,  by  making  them  report,  what  others,  know- 
ing he  could  not  have  believed,  think  he  never  could  have 
asserted  : which  are  very  different  matters.  His  confidences  to 
Captain  Medwin  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  were  many  of  them  of 
this  mystificatory  class.  They  were  of  that  sort  of  confidences 
which  are  usually  reposed  in  the  butt  of  an  Italian  opera  bifid  ; 
where  the  words  “ In  confidenza ” invariably  signify,  that  there 
is  not  a word  of  truth  in  any  thing  the  party  is  going  to  say. 
Lord  Byron  was  early  distinguished  by  a scrupulous  regard  to 
truth  : but  the  attrition  of  the  world  blunts  the  fine  edge  of 
veracity,  even  in  the  most  ingenuous  dispositions  : and  making 
the  most  liberal  allowance  for  misapprehension  and  misrepre- 
sentation, we  still  think  it  impossible  to  read  Medwin’s  and 
Hunt’s  reminiscences,  without  perceiving  that  those  two  worthy 
gentlemen  had  been  very  egregiously  mystified.  Lord  Byron 
talked  to  them  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  wrote  much  of  his 
badinage  in  Don  Juan  : such  for  instance  as  the  passage  : 
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‘ I’ve  bribed  my  grandmother’s  review,  the  British. 

I sent  it  in  a letter  to  the  editor. 

Who  thanked  me  duly  by  return  of  post : 

I’m  for  a handsome  article  his  creditor,  &c.’ 

The  editor  took  this  as  a serious  charge,  and  most  patheti- 
cally implored  Lord  Byron,  as  a gentleman  and  a man  of  honour, 
to  disavow  it.  He  was  handsomely  laughed  at  for  his  pains  : 
for  nobody  believed  the  charge,  or  regarded  it  as  having  been 
seriously  made. 

Mr.  Moore  bears  testimony  to  Lord  Byron’s  disposition  in 
this  way.  He  says  of  a letter  to  Mr.  Dallas  : 

* In  addition  to  the  temptation,  never  easily  resisted  by  him,  of 
displaying  his  wit  at  the  expense  of  his  character,  he  was  here  ad- 
dressing a person  who,  though,  no  doubt,  well-meaning,  was  evi- 
dently one  of  those  officious,  self-satisfied  advisers,  whom  it  was  the 
delight  of  Lord  Byron  at  all  times  to  astonish  and  mystify.  The 
tricks  which,  when  a boy,  he  played  upon  the  Nottingham  quack. 
Lavender,  were  but  the  first  of  a long  series  with  which,  through 
life,  he  amused  himself,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  numerous  quacks, 
whom  his  celebrity  and  sociability  drew  around  him.” — p.  135. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a person,  who  would  write  in  this 
vein,  would  also  talk  in  it,  especially  to  persons  whom  he  did 
not  much  respect.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  casuistry  of 
the  question,  nor  endeavour  to  decide  how  far  this  same  weapon 
of  mystification  may  be  justifiably  employed,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  with  self-conceited  credulity,  or  for  that  of 
parrying  or  misleading  impertinent  curiosity.  Great  men  have 
used  it,  and  great  men  have  justified  it : 

‘ Quantunque  il  simular  sia  le  piu  volte 
Ripreso,  e dia  di  mala  mente  indici. 

Si  trova  pur’  in  molte  cose  e molte 
Aver  fatti  evidenti  benefici, 

E danni,  e biasmi,  e morti  aver  gia  tolte, 

Che  non  conversiam  sempre  con  gli  amici. 

In  questa,  assai  piu  oscura,  che  serena. 

Vita  mortal,  tutta  d’invidia  piena.’  * 

For  ourselves,  we  hope  we  shall  never  adopt,  we  certainly 
shall  not  justify,  the  practice.  We  are  for  the  maxim  of  the  old 
British  bards  : “The  Truth  against  the  World.”  But  if  there 
be  any  one  case  of  human  life,  in  which  this  practice  is  justifi- 
able, it  is  in  the  case  of  an  individual  living  out  of  society,  and 
much  talked  of  in  it,  and  haunted  in  his  retirement  by  varieties 
of  the  small  Boswell  or  eavesdropping  genus,  who,  as  a very 
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little  penetration  must  shew  him,  would  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  selling  his  confidences  to  the  public,  if  he  should  happen 
to  drop  any  thing  for  which  the  prurient  appetite  of  the  reading 
rabble  would  present  a profitable  market.  Some  light  will  be 
thrown  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  naive  observation,  that  the 
“ natural  Byron”  was  never  seen  but  when  he  was  half-tipsy, 
and  that  the  said  Byron  was  particularly  careful  not  to  get  tipsy 
in  Mr.  Hunt’s  company.  The  “ artificial  Byron”  was  all 
mockery  and  despair ; and  allowed  himself  to  be  regularly  set 
down,  half  a dozen  times  a day,  by  the  repartees  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  Mrs.  Hunt,  and  all  the  little  Master  Hunts.  In  short, 

“ Man  but  a rush  against  Othello’s  breast. 

And  he  retired.”* 


* The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Hunt’s  publication  will  substanti- 
ate wliat  we  have  said  in  the  text. 

“ Lord  Byron,  who  was  as  acute  as  a woman  in  those  respects,  very 
speedily  discerned  that  he  did  not  stand  very  high  in  her  (Mrs.  Hunt’s) 
good  graces  ; and  accordingly  he  set  her  down  to  a very  humble  rank  in  his 
own.  As  I oftener  went  to  his  part  of  the  house,  than  he  came  to  mine,  he 
seldom  saw  her  ; and  when  he  did,  the  conversation  was  awkward  on  his 
side,  and  provokingly  self-possessed  on  lier’s.  He  said  to  her  one  day, 
“ What  do  you  think,  Mrs.  Hunt  ? Trelawney  has  been  speaking  against 
my  morals  ! What  do  you  think  of  that?” — “ It  is  the  first  time,”  said 
Mrs.  Hunt,  “ I ever  heard  of  them.”  This,  which  would  have  set  a man 
of  address  upon  his  wit,  completely  da'shed  and  reduced  him  to  silence. 
But  her  greatest  offence  was  in  some  thing  which  I had  occasion  to  tell 
him.  He  was  very  bitter  one  day  upon  some  friends  of  mine,  criticising 
even  their  personal  appearance,  and  that  in  no  good  taste.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  affecting  to  be  very  pleasant  and  good-humoured,  and  without 
any  " offence  in  the  world.”  All  this  provoked  me  to  mortify  him,  and  I 
asked  if  he  knew  what  Mrs.  Hunt  had  said  one  day  to  the  Shelleys,  of  his 
picture  by  Harlowe  ? (It  is  the  fastidious,  scornful  portrait  of  him,  affect- 
edly looking  down.)  He  said  he  did  not,  and  was  curious  to  know.  An 
engraving  of  it,  I told  him,  was  shown  her,  and  her  opinion  asked ; upon 
which  she  observed,  that  “ it  resembled  a great  scliool-boy,  who  had  a plain 
bun  given  him,  instead  of  a plum-one.”  I did  not  add,  that  our  friends 
shook  with  laughter  at  this  idea  of  the  noble  original,  because  it  was  “ so 
like  him.”  He  looked  as  black  as  possible,  and  never  again  criticised  the 
personal  appearance  of  those  whom  I regarded.  It  was  on  accounts  like 
these,  that  he  talked  of  Mrs.  Hunt  as  being  “ no  great  things.”  Myself, 
because  I did  not  take  all  his  worldly  common-places  for  granted,  nor  enter 
into  the  merits  of  his  bad  jokes  on  women,  he  represented  as  a “proser;” 
and  the  children,  than  whom  I will  venture  to  say  it  was  impossible  to  have 
quieter  or  more  respectable  in  the  house,  or  any  that  came  less  in  his  way, 
he  pronounced  to  be  “ impracticable.”  But  that  was  the  reason.  I very 
soon  found  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep  them  out  of  his  way  ; and  although 
this  was  done  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  manner,  and  was  altogether 
such  a measure  as  a person  of  less  jealousy  might  have  regarded  as  a con- 
sideration for  his  quiet,  he  resented  it,  and  could  not  help  venting  his 
spleen  in  talking  of  them.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  when  they  did  come 
in  his  way,  they  were  nothing  daunted.  They  had  lived  in  a natural,  not 
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We  did  not  review  Mr.  Hunt’s  publication.  The  Quarterly 
Review  did  it  ample  justice  ; and  though  that  Review  left  unsaid 
some  things  which  we  should  have  said,  and  said  some  things 


an  artificial  state  of  intercourse,  and  were  equally  sprightly,  respectful,  and 
self-possessed.  My  eldest  hoy  surprised  him  with  his  address,  ncverlosing 
his  singleness  of  manner,  nor  exhibiting  pretensions  of  which  he  was  too 
young  to  know  any  thing,  yet  giving  him  his  title  at  due  intervals,  and 
appearing,  in  fact,  as  if  he  had  always  lived  in  the  world  instead  of  out  of 
it.  This  put  him  out  of  his  reckoning.  To  the  second,  who  was  more  struck 
with  his  reputation,  and  had  a vivacity  of  temperament  that  rendered  such 
lessons  dangerous,  he  said,  one  day,  that  he  must  take  care  how  he  got 
notions  in  his  head  about  truth  and  sincerity,  for  they  would  hinder  him 
getting  on  in  the  world.  This,  doubtless,  was  rather  intended  to  vent  a 
spleen  of  his  own,  than  to  modify  the  opinions  of  the  child ; but  the  peril 
was  not  the  less,  and  I had  warning  given  me  that  he  could  say  worse  things 
when  I was  not  present.  Thus  the  children  became  “ impracticable  and, 
luckily,  they  remained  so.” — pp.  27,  28. 

“ It  is  a credit  to  my  noble  acquaintance,  that  he  was  by  far  the  pleasant- 
est when  he  had  got  wine  in  his  head.  The  only  time  I invited  myself  to 
dine  with  him,  1 told  him  I did  it  on  that  account,  and  that  I meant  to 
push  the  bottle  so,  that  he  should  intoxicate  me  with  his  good  company. 
He  said  he  would  have  a set-to  ; but  he  never  did  it.  I believe  he  was 
afraid.  It  was  a little  before  he  left  Italy  ; and  there  was  a point  in  contest 
between  us  (not  regarding  myself)  which  he  thought  perhaps  I should 
persuade  him  to  give  up. 

“ When  in  his  cups,  which  was  not  often,  nor  immoderately,  he  was 
inclined  to  be  tender  ; but  not  weakly  so,  nor  lachrymose.  I know  not  how 
it  might  have  been  with  every  body,  but  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
being  excited  to  his  very  best  feelings  ; and  when  I rose  late  to  go  away, 
he  would  hold  me  down,  and  say  with  a look  of  entreaty,  “ Not  yet.” 

“ Then  it  was  that  I seemed  to  talk  with  the  proper  natural  Byron,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  ; and  there  was  not  a sacrifice  I could  not  have  made  to 
keep  him  in  that  temper,  and  see  his  friends  love  him,  as  much  as  the  world 
admired.  Next  morning  it  was  all  gone.  His  intimacy  with  the  worst 
part  of  mankind,  had  got  him  again  in  its  chilling  crust ; and  nothing 
remained,  but  to  despair  and  joke.” — p.  68. 

“ With  men  I have  seen  him  hold  the  most  childish  contests. for  superi- 
ority ; so  childish,  that  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  a 
sense  of  his  pretensions  and  public  character,  they  would  have  exhibited 
something  of  the  conciliating  simplicity  of  Goldsmith.  He  would  then  lay 
imaginary  wagers  ; and  in  a style  which  you  would  not  have  looked  for  in 
high  life,  thrust  out  his  chin,  and  give  knowing,  self-estimating  nods  of  the 
head,  half-nod  and  half-shake,  such  as  boys  playing  at  chuck-farthing  give 
when  they  say,  “Come,  I tell  you  what  now.”  A fat  dandy  who  came  upon 
us  at  Genoa,  and  pretended  to  be  younger  than  he  was,  and  to  wear  his  own 
hair, discomposed  him  for  the  day.  He  declaimed  against  him  in  so  deploring 
a tone,  and  uttered  the  word  “ wig”  so  often,  that  my  two  eldest  boys,  who 
were  in  the  next  room,  were  obliged  to  stifle  their  laughter.” — p.  77- 

“ The  love  of  money,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it,  even  the  gratitude  he 
evinced  when  it  was  saved  him,  had  not  taught  him  the  only  virtue  upon 
which  lovers  of  money  usually  found  their  claims  to  a good  construction  : 
he  did  not  like  paying  a debt,  and  would  undergo  pestering  and  pursuit  to 
avoid  it.  “ But  what,”  cries  the  reader,  “ becomes  then  of  the  stories  of 
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which  we  certainly  should  not  have  said,  it  would  have  been 
actum  agere  to  go  again  over  the  same  ground.  We  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  motives  which  influenced  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers.  They  had  an  old  political  enemy  a.t  a manifest 
moral  disadvantage.  The  querulous  egotisms,  the  scaturient. 
vanity  bubbling  up  in  every  page  like  the  hundred  fountains  of 
the  river  Hoangho,  the  readiness  to  violate  all  the  confidences 
of  private  life,  the  intrinsic  nothingness  of  what  the  writer  had 
it  in  his  power  to  tell,  the  shallow  mockeries  of  philosophical 
thinking,  the  quaint  and  silly  figures  of  speech,  the  out-of-the- 
way  notions  of  morals  and  manners,  the  eternal  reference  of 
everything  to  self,  the  manifest  labour  and  effort  to  inflate  a mass 
of  insignificancies  into  the  bulk  of  a quarto,  for  the  sake  of  the 
liberal  bookseller,  who  wanted  to  append  a given  number  of 
pages  to  the  name  of  Lord  Byron,  the  constantly  recurring"  Io 
Triumphe”  over  the  excellent  hits  and  clinches  of  the  author 
and  his  family,  and  the  obvious  malm  animus  of  the  entire  work  ; 
presented  so  many  inviting  prominences  to  the  hand  of  castiga- 
tion, that  the  Quarterly  could  for  once  come  forth  on  fair  ground, 
and  flagellate  an  opponent  without  having  recourse  to  its  old 
art  of  wilful  misrepresentation. 

Many  traces  of  that  spirit  of  badinage  which  says  things  not 
meant  or  expected  to  be  believed,  and  which  literal  interpreta- 
tion would  turn  into  something  never  dreamed  of  by  the  writer, 
occur  throughout  the  letters  in  this  volume.  For  example,  Lord 
Byron  writing  from  Constantinople,  says  to  his  mother : — 

‘ H.  who  will  deliver  this  is  bound  straight  for  England  : and 
as  he  is  bursting  with  his  travels,  I shall  not  anticipate  his  narra- 
tives, but  merely  beg  you  not  to  believe  one  word  he  says,  but  reserve 
your  ear  for  me,  if  you  have  any  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth.’ 

No  one,  who  reads  this  volume,  will  suppese  this  to  be  any- 
thing but  jest;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  his  reminiscents  re- 
porting it  thus  : " He  had  a very  bad  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobhouse’s 
veracity,  and  emphatically  cautioned  me  against  believing  a 
word  he  said.” 


liis  making  presents  of  money  and  manuscripts,  and  his  not  caring  for  the 
profits  of  his  writings,  and  his  giving  10,000/.  to  the  Greeks  !”  He  did 
care  for  the  profits  of  what  he  wrote,  and  lie  reaped  a great  deal  : but  as  I 
have  observed  before,  he  cared  for  celebrity  still  more  ; and  his  presents, 
such  as  they  were,  were  judiciously  made  to  that  end.  “ Good  heavens  !” 
said  a fair  friend  to  me  the  other  day,  who  knew  him  well,  “ if  he  had  but 
fore  seen  that  you  would  have  given  the  world  an  account  of  him  ! What 
would  he  not  have  done  to  cut  a figure  in  your  eyes  !”-  pp.  80,  81. — From 
Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Colburn; 
1828, 
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We  shall  not  multiply  instances.  The  volume  abounds  with 
them.  We  believe  that  Captain  Medwin  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
were  both  gentlemen  to  take  every  thing  literally.  Lord  Byron 
did  not,  in  truth,  admit  either  of  them  into  his  confidence,  more 
than  one  step  further,  if  even  that,  than  he  did  the  public  in 
general : and  their  imperfect  and  flippant  communications 
answered  scarcely  any  purpose  but  to  disappoint  expectation. 

Curiosity  was  never  more  strongly  excited,  nor  disappoint- 
ment more  strongly  experienced,  than  by  the  memoirs  which 
Lord  Byron  left  of  himself,  and  which  Mr.  Moore  committed  to 
the  flames.  Mr.  Moore  calls  them  “ the  memoirs  or  rather 
memoranda,  which  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  various  reasons, 
to  sacrifice.”  [p.  6.05.] — These  being  gone  beyond  recovery,  Mr. 
Moore  remained,  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best-informed 
person  in  the  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  the  noble  poet,  of  hav- 
ing access  to  the  most  ample  materials  for  his  biography,  and 
of  being  the  best  qualified  person  to  put  those  materials  toge- 
ther. 

It  turns  out,  however,  most  unluckily,  that  all  that  is  best 
worth  telling  is  not  fit  to  be  told.  In  the  points  about  which 
the  public  were  most  curious,  what  was  before  mystery,  is  still 
mystery.  It  remains,  like  Bottom’s  dream,  in  the  repositories 
of  the  incommunicable. 

‘ Bottom.  The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard  j the  ear  of  man  hath 
not  seen  ; man’s  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor 
his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was.’ 

‘Masters,  1 am  to  discourse  wonders  : but  ask  me  not  what ; for 
if  I tell  you,  1 am  no  true  Athenian.  I w ill  tell  you  every  thing,  right 
as  it  fell  out.’ 

‘ Quince.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

* Bottom.  Not  a word  of  me.  All  that  I will  tell  you  is,  that  the 
duke  hath  dined.’ 

And  of  matter  about  as  important  as  the  duke’s  dinner,  is  at 
least  one  half  of  this  goodly  volume  composed. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  this  first  volume,  making 
such  remarks  as  suggest  themselves,  and  reserving  our  general 
observations  till  the  conclusion  of  the  second. 

The  work  begins  with  an  account  of  Lord  Byron’s  ancestry. 

“ In  the  character  of  the  noble  poet,”  says  Mr.  Moore,  “ the 
pride  of  ancestry  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  decided  fea- 
tures.” His  descent  is  cursorily  traced  from  “ Ralph  de  Burun, 
whose  name  ranks  high  in  Dooms-day  book,  among  the  tenants 
of  land  in  Nottinghamshire,”  [page  1.]  through  Sir  John  Byron 
the  Little,  with  the  Great  Beard  [page  3.]  who,  “ tut  the  dissolution 
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of  the  monasteries,  obtained,  by  a royal  grant,  the  church  and 
priory  of  Newstead,  with  the  lands  adjoining  Sir  John  Byron, 
who,  in  the  year  1643,  was  created  by  Charles  the  1st  “ Baron 
Byron  of  Rochdale  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,”  and  is  described 
as  having  been  to  the  last  a most  faithful,  persevering,  and  dis- 
interested follower  of  the  king  : down  to  the  grandfather,  grand 
uncle  and  father  of  the  poet : the  first  Mr.,  afterwards  Admiral 
Byron,  whose  shipwreck  and  sufferings,  about  the  year  1750, 
awakened,  in  no  small  degree,  the  attention  and  sympathy  of 
the  public : the  second,  the  Lord  Byron,  who,  in  the  year  1765, 
stood  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  for  killing  in  a duel,  or 
rather  scuffle,  his  relation  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth  : and 
the  third.  Captain  Byron,  a worthless  profligate,  who  married, 
first,  the  divorced  wife  of  Lord  Carmarthen,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously carried  off  from  her  husband  ; and  afterwards,  on  her 
death.  Miss  Catharine  Gordon,  only  child  and  heiress  of  George 
Gordon,  esq.  of  Gight.  The  only  offspring  of  the  first  marriage 
was  the  honourable  Augusta  Byron,  now  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Leigh : the  only  offspring  of  the  second  was  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  was  born  in  Holies  Street,  London,  on  the  22nd  of 
January  1788  : by  which  time  his  mother,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried in  1785,  was  reduced  from  competence  to  a pittance  of 
150/.  per  annum;  her  husband  having  squandered  the  whole  of 
her  fortune.  The  lady  was  no  exception  to  Master  Silence’s 
axiom,  that  “ women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall on  the 
contrary,  she  was  a virago  of  the  first  magnitude.  This  hope- 
ful pair  separated  in  1790;  and  the  husband  died  in  1791. 
Little  Byron  was  left  with  his  mother,  who  taught  him  to  rage 
and  storm  ; and  his  nurse,  who  taught  him  to  repeat  the  psalms, 
and  sang  him  to  sleep  with  stories  and  legends.  He  read  the 
Bible  through  and  through,  before  he  was  eight  years  old.  The 
Old  Testament  he  read  as  a pleasure,  the  New  as  a task. 

The  malformation  of  his  foot,  occasioned  by  an  accident  at 
his  birth,  was  a subject  of  pain,  inconvenience,  and  mortifica- 
tion to  him,  from  his  earliest  years. 

He  began  his  scholastic  education  at  a cheap  day-school  in 
Aberdeen,  where  he  made  little  progress.  In  1796  he  was  re- 
moved by  his  mother,  for  the  change  of  air,  into  the  Highlands, 
where  he  acquired  his  first  enthusiasm  for  mountain  scenery  : 
and  fell  in  love  at  eight  years  old  with  a “ Highland  Mary”  of  his 
own.  On  these  two  points,  mountain  scenery  and  precocious 
love,  Mr.  Moore  philosophizes. 

In  1798,  by  the  death  of  his  grand  uncle,  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  estates,  the  latter  being  much  involved,  and  the 
former,  consequently,  a great  calamity,  He  was  now  placed  in 
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the  hands  of  a quack,  at  Nottingham,  named  Lavender,  who 
tortured  him  grievously  under  pretence  of  curing  his  foot,  and, 
during  this  infliction,  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  from  a re- 
spectable schoolmaster,  Mr.  Rogers. 

In  1799,  he  was  removed  to  London,  and  placed  under  the 
medical  care  of  Dr.  Baillie,  and  in  the  scholastic  establishment 
of  Dr.  Glennie  at  Dulwich,  where,  having  been  carefully 
untaught  the  little  he  had  learned  in  Scotland,  he  started  afresh 
and  began  to  make  way : but  was  much  impeded  by  his  mother 
having  him  too  much  at  home. 

In  1800,  he  had  a second  boyish  passion  for  his  young  cousin 
Miss  Parker. 

In  1801,  he  went  to  Harrow,  “as  little  prepared,”  says  Dr. 
Glennie,  “ as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  from  two  years  of  elementary 
instruction,  thwarted  by  every  art  that  could  estrange  the 
mind  of  youth  from  preceptor,  from  school,  and  from  all  serious 
study.” 

At  Harrow,  however,  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  athlete, 
neglected  his  school-books,  and  picked  up  some  general  know- 
ledge by  reading  history,  philosophy,  and  so  forth,  contrary  to 
the  good  order  and  discipline  of  our  public  establishments  for 
eradicating  the  love  of  letters.  He  fought  his  way  into  the 
respect  of  his  schoolfellows.  A vast  deal  of  childish  matter  is 
here  narrated,  very  inficete  and  unprofitable  to  peruse. 

In  1803,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Miss  Chaworth.  As 
much  is  supposed  to  hang  upon  this  unsuccessful  attachment, 
and  as  the  narration  will  serve  as  a favourable  specimen  of  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  work,  we  shall  extract  the  entire 
passage,  in  which  this  event  is  related  : — 

‘We  come  now  to  an  event  in  his  life  which,  according  to  his  own 
deliberate  persuasion,  exercised  a lasting  and  paramount  influence  over 
the  whole  of  his  subsequent  character  and  career. 

‘ It  was  in  the  year  1803  that  his  heart,  already  twice,  as  we  have 
seen,  possessed  with  the  childish  notion  that  it  loved,  conceived  an 
attachment  which, — young  as  he  was  even  then  for  such  a feeling, — 
sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind  as  to  give  a colour  to  all  his  future  life. 

‘ That  unsuccessful  loves  are  generally  the  most  lasting  is  a truth, 
however  sad,  which  unluckily  did  not  require  this  instance  to  confirm 
it.  To  the  same  cause,  I fear,  must  be  traced  the  perfect  innocence 
and  romance  which  distinguish  this  very  early  attachment  to  Miss 
Chaworth  from  the  many  others  that  succeeded,  without  effacing,  it  in 
his  heart ; — making  it  the  only  one  whose  details  can  be  entered  into 
with  safety,  or  whose  results,  however  darkening  their  influence  on 
himself,  can  be  dwelt  upon  with  a pleasurable  interest  by  others. 

‘On  leaving  Bath,  Mrs.  Byron  took  up  her  abode  in  lodgings,  at 
Nottingham, — Newstead  Abbey  being  at  that  time  let  to  Lord  Grey  de 
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Ruthven, — and  during  the  Harrow  vacation  of  this  year  she  was  joined 
there  by  her  son.  So  attached  was  he  to  Newstead,  that  even  to  be  in 
its  neighbourhood  was  a delight  to  him ; and  before  he  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Grey,  he  used  sometimes  to  sleep  for  a night  at 
the  small  house  near  the  gate  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
“ the  Hut.”*  An  intimacy,  however,  soon  sprang  up  between  him 
and  his  noble  tenant,  and  an  apartment  in  the  Abbey  was  from  thence- 
forth always  at  his  service.  To  the  family  of  Miss  Chaworth,  who 
resided  at  Annesley,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Newstead,  he 
had  been  made  known,  some  time  before,  in  London,  and  now  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  them.  The  young  heiress  herself  combined 
with  the  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her,  much  personal 
beauty,  and  a disposition  the  most  amiable  and  attaching.  Though 
already  fully  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  that  the  young  poet,  who  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
while  the  object  of  his  adoration  was  about  two  years  older,  seems 
to  have  drank  deepest  of  that  fascination  whose  effects  were  to  be  so 
lasting; — six  short  summer  weeks  which  he  now  passed  in  her  company 
being  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a feeling  for  all  life. 

‘ He  used,  at  first,  though  offered  a bed  at  Annesley,  to  return  every 
night  to  Newstead  to  sleep ; alleging  as  a reason,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  family  pictures  of  the  Chaworths, — that  he  fancied  “ they  had 
taken  a grudge  to  him  on  account  of  the  duel,  and  would  come  down 
from  their  frames  at  night  to  haunt  him.”f  At  length,  one  evening, 
he  said  gravely  to  Miss  Chaworth  and  her  cousin,  “ in  going  home 
last  night  I saw  a bogle;”  which  Scotch  term  being  wholly  unintelli- 
gible to  the  young  ladies,  he  explained  that  he  had  seen  a ghost,  and 
would  not  therefore  return  to  Newstead  that  evening.  From  this  time, 
he  always  slept  at  Annesley  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit,  which 
was  interrupted  only  by  a short  excursion  to  Matlock  and  Castleton, 
in  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  Miss  Chaworth  and 
her  party,  and  of  which  the  following  interesting  notice  appears  in  one 
of  his  memorandum-books  : — 

‘ “ When  I was  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  happened  hat,  in  a cavern  in 
Derbyshire,  I had  to  cross  in  a boat  (in  which  two  people  only  could 
lie  down),  a stream  which  flows  under  a rock,  with  the  rock  so  close 
upon  the  water  as  to  admit  the  boat  only  to  be  pushed  on  by  a ferry- 
man (a  sort  of  Charon),  who  wades  at  the  stern,  stooping  all  the  time. 

* I find  this  circumstance,  of  his  having  occasionally  slept  at  the  Hut, 
though  asserted  by  one  of  the  old  servants,  much  doubted  by  others. 

f It  may  possibly  have  been  the  recollection  of  these  pictures  that  sug- 
gested to  him  the  following  lines  in  the  Siege  of  Corinth : — 

‘ Like  the  figures  on  arras  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirr’d  by  the  breath  of  the  wintery  air. 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp’s  fitful  light. 

Lifeless,  but  life-like  and  awful  to  sight; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 
From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown.' 
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The  companion  of  my  transit  was  M.  A.  C.,  with  whom  I had  been 
long  in  love,  and  never  told  it,  though  she  had  discovered  it  without. 

* “ I recollect  my  sensations,  but  cannot  describe  them,  and  it  is  as  well. 
We  were  a party,  a Mr.  W.  two  Miss  W.’s,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cl — ke,  Miss 
R.,  and  my  M.  A.  C.  Alas!  Why  do  I say  My?  Our  union  would 
have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers,  it 
would  have  joined  lands  broad  and  rich,  it  would  have  joined  at  least 
one  heart,  and  two  persons  not  ill  matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years 
my  elder),  and — and — and — what  has  been  the  result  ?” 

‘ In  the  dances  of  the  evening  at  Matlock,  Miss  Chaworth,of  course, 
joined,  while  her  lover  sat  looking  on,  solitary  and  mortified.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  the  dislike  that  he  always  expressed  for  this 
amusement  may  have  originated  in  some  bitter  pang,  felt  in  his  youth, 
on  seeing  “the  lady  of  his  love”  led  out  by  others  to  the  gay  dance 
from  which  he  was  himself  excluded.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
young  heiress  of  Annesley  having  had  for  her  partner  (as  often  happens 
at  Matlock)  some  person  with  whom  she  was  wholly  unacquainted  ; 
on  her  resuming  her  seat,  Byron  said  to  her  pettishly,  “ I hope  you 
like  your  friend.”  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  lips,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  an  ungainly-looking  Scotch  lady,  who  rather  boister- 
ously claimed  him  as  “cousin,”  and  was  putting  his  pride  to  the  torture 
with  her  vulgarity,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  fair  companion 
retorting  archly  in  his  ear,  “ I hope  you  like  your  friend.” 

‘ His  time  at  Annesley  was  mostly  passed  in  riding  with  Miss 
Chaworth  and  her  cousin — sitting  in  idle  reverie,  as  was  his  custom, 
pulling  at  his  handkerchief,  or  in  firing  at  a door  which  opens  upon 
the  terrace,  and  which  still,  I believe,  bears  the  marks  of  his  shots. 
But  his  chief  delight  was  in  sitting  to  hear  Miss  Chaworth  play  ; and 
the  pretty  Welsh  air,  “ Mary  Anne”  was  (partly,  of  course,  on  account 
of  the  name)  his  especial  favourite.  During  all  this  time  he  had  the 
pain  of  knowing  that  the  heart  of  her  he  loved  was  occupied  by 
another;  that  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him,  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a brother — but  no  more. 

‘ Neither  is  it,  indeed,  probable,  had  even  her  affections  been  dis- 
engaged, that  lord  Byron  would,  at  this  time,  have  been  selected  as  the 
object  of  them.  A seniority  of  two  years  gives  to  a girl,  “ on  the  eve 
of  womanhood,”  an  advance  into  life,  with  which  the  boy  keeps  no 
proportionate  pace.  Miss  Chaworth  looked  upon  Byron  as  a mere 
schoolboy.  He  was  in  his  manners,  too,  at  that  period,  rough  and 
odd,  and  (as  I have  heard  from  more  than  one  quarter)  by  no  means 
popular  among  girls  of  his  own  age.  If  at  any  moment,  however,  he 
had  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  loved  by  her,  a circum- 
stance mentioned  in  his  “ Memoranda,”  as  one  of  the  most  painful  of 
those  humiliations  to  which  the  defect  in  his  foot  had  exposed  him, 
must  have  let  the  truth  in  with  dreadful  certainty  upon  his  heart.  He 
either  was  told  of,  or  over-heard,  Miss  Chaworth  saying  to  her  maid, 
“ Do  you  think  I could  care  any  thing  for  that  lame  boy  V 
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‘ This  speech,  as  he  himself  described  it,  was  like  a shot  through  his 
heart.  Though  late  at  night  when  he  heard  it,  he  instantly  darted  out 
of  the  house,  and  scarcely  knowing  whither  he  ran,  never  stopped  till 
he  found  himself  at  Newstead. 

‘ The  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  this  youthful  love,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  poems,  “ The  Dream,”  shows  how  genius  and 
feeling  can  elevate  the  realities  of  life,  and  give  to  the  commonest 
events  and  objects  an  undying  lustre.  The  old  hall  at  Annesley,  under 
the  name  of  “ the  antique  oratory,”  will  long  call  up  to  fancy,  the 
“ maiden  and  the  youth”  who  once  stood  in  it ; while  the  image  of  the 
lover’s  steed,  though  suggested  by  the  unromantic  race-ground  of  Not- 
tingham, will  not  the  less  conduce  to  the  general  charm  of  the  scene, 
and  shed  a portion  of  that  light  which  only  genius  could  shed  over  it. 

‘ He  appears  already  at  this  boyish  age  to  have  been  so  far  a pro- 
ficient in  gallantry  as  to  know  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the 
trophies  of  former  triumphs  in  achieving  new  ones ; for  he  used  to 
boast,  with  much  pride,  to  Miss  Chaworth,  of  a locket  which  some  fair 
favourite  had  given  him,  and  which,  probably,  may  have  been  a pre- 
sent from  that  pretty  cousin,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  such  warmth  in 
one  of  the  notices  already  quoted.  He  was  also,  it  appears,  not  a little 
aware  of  his  own  beauty,  which,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  cor- 
pulence derived  from  his  mother,  gave  promise  at  this  time,  of  that 
peculiar  expression  into  which  his  features  refined  and  kindled  after- 
wards. 

‘ With  the  summer  holidays  ended  this  dream  of  his  youth.  He  saw 
Miss  Chaworth  once  more  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  took  his  last 
farewell  of  her  (as  he  himself  used  to  relate)  on  that  hill  near  Annesley,* 
which,  in  his  poem  of  “ The  Dream,”  he  describes  so  happily  as 
“ crowned  with  a peculiar  diadem.”  No  one,  he  declared,  could  have 
told  how  much  he  felt,  for  his  countenance  was  calm,  and  his  feelings 
restrained.  “ The  next  time  I see  you,”  said  he,  in  parting  with  her, 
“ I suppose  you  will  be  Mrs.  Chaworth, "f — and  her  answer  was,  “ I hope 
so.”  It  was  before  this  interview  that  he  wrote,  with  a pencil,  in  a 
volume  of  “Madame  de  Maintenon’s  Letters”  belonging  to  her,  the 
following  verses,  which  have  never,  I believe,  before  been  published  : 

“ Oh  Memory,  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present’s  all  o’ercast; 

My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o’er, 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 

* ‘Among  the  unpublished  verses  of  his  in  my  possession, I find  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  written  not  long  after  this  period  : 

Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren, 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray’d. 

How  the  northern  tempests  warring. 

Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade  ! 

Now  no  more,  the  hours  beguiling. 

Former  favourite  haunts  I see  ; 

Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling, 

Makes  ye  seem  a Heaven  to  me.’ 

f The  lady’s  husband,  for  some  lime,  took  her  family  name. 
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Why  bring  those  images  to  view, 

I henceforth  must  resign  ? 

Ah ! why  those  happy  hours  renew, 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 

Past  pleasure  doubles  present  pain, 

To  sorrow  adds  regret, 

Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  vain, 

I ask  but  to — forget.” 

‘ In  the  following  year,  1805,  Miss  Chaworth  was  married  to  his 
successful  rival,  Mr.  John  Musters;  and  a person  who  was  present 
when  the  first  intelligence  of  the  event  was  communicated  to  him,  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  he  received  it. — “ I was  present  when 
he  first  heard  of  the  marriage.  His  mother  said,  ‘ Byron,  I have  some 
news  for  you.’ — ‘Well,  what  is  it?’ — ‘Take  out  your  handkerchief 
first,  for  you  will  want  it.’ — ‘ Nonsense !’ — ‘ Take  out  your  handker- 
chief, I say.’  He  did  so,  to  humour  her.  * Miss  Chaworth  is  married.’ 
An  expression,  very  peculiar,  impossible  to  describe,  passed  over  his 
pale  face,  and  he  hurried  his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  saying, 
with  an  affected  air  of  coldness  and  nonchalance,  ‘ Is  that  all?’  ‘ Why, 
I expected  you  would  have  been  plunged  into  grief!’ — He  made  no 
reply,  and  soon  began  to  talk  about  something  else.”’ — pp.  53,  58. 

Now  that  this  affair  gave  a colour  to  all  his  future  life,  we  do 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  believe.  It  was  his  own  mind  that 
gave  the  colour  to  the  affair.  It  was  his  disposition  to  aim 
always  at  unattainable  things.  If  he  had  married  this  idol,  he 
would  very  soon  have  drawn  the  same  conclusion  respecting 
her,  which  he  drew  respecting  all  the  objects  of  his  more  suc- 
cessful pursuit : 

* ’Tis  an  old  lesson  ; Time  approves  it  true, 

And  they  who  know  it  best  deplore  it  most ; 

When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo, 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost.” 

Childe  Harold  : C.  I.  St.  35. 

Through  life  he  aimed  at  what  he  could  not  compass.  He 
took  the  best  substitutes  which  circumstances  placed  in  his 
way,  and  consoled  himself  with  a handmaid  for  the  loss  of  a 
Helen  : the  latter  being  still  longed  for  because  she  was  inac- 
cessible. As  a Greek  poet  says, 

''A  y vq  rdr  ftdXavov  ray  pi£y  eyei,  ray  S'  eparat  Xa fifuv, 

K <}yuj  7r aiSa  naXrjy  ray  fi£y  ray  S'  epa/aut  Xafiely. 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  this  state  of  mind,  nor  even  in  a 
man’s  deluding  himself  into  the  belief,  that  a single  disappoint- 
ment of  this  sort  has  coloured  his  life.  The  singularity  is,  find- 
ing another  man  to  believe  it. 
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Apropos  of  Lord  Byron’s  reading  at  Harrow,  Mr.  Moore  has 
a side  cut  or  two  at  classical  literature  [pp.  59,  60],  which, 
when  we  remember  his  Epicurean,  and  certain  observations 
thereon,*  makes  us  think  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

In  1805,  Lord  Byron  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1806,  being  on  a visit  to  his  mother  at  Southwell, 
the  lady’s  temper  exploded  on  some  occasion,  and  she  con- 
verted the  poker  and  tongs  into  the  thunderbolts  of  her  wrath. 
From  this  Juno  Tonans  and  her  missiles  he  fled  to  London,  and 
made  it  his  chief  care  to  keep  himself  out  of  her  reach. 

In  1807,  he  printed  a small  volume  of  poems,  for  private  dis- 
tribution among  his  friends.  This  being  a very  interesting  sub- 
ject, and  very  safe  to  dilate  upon,  occupies  a large  share  of  the  bio- 
grapher’s attention.  There  is  a good  deal  also  about  his  enjoy- 
ment of  athletic  exercises,  his  ignorance  of  horses,  his  fondness 
for  dogs  and  fire-arms,  his  belief  in  second-sight,  fetches,  and  so 
forth ; his  horror  of  growing  fat,  his  sensitiveness  on  the  score 
of  his  foot,  his  multifarious  reading,  and  the  delight  with  which 
he  seasoned  his  academical  studies  by  a copy  of  Mother  Goose’s 
Tales,  which  he  bought  of  a hawker.  Res  memoranda  novis 
annalibus. 

A long  list  is  given  of  the  books  which  he  had  read  up  to  that 
time,  November  1807.  It  is  very  copious,  especially  in  history. 
Few  young  men  at  College,  Mr.  Moore  thinks,  had  read  so 
much  : we  think  so  too : we  may  make  large  deductions  from 
it,  and  still  think  so.  There  is,  however,  a way  of  scouting 
through  books,  which  some  people  call  reading,  and  we  are 
afraid  much  of  the  reading  here  set  down  was  of  that  description. 
“ Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  number.”  We  are  sceptical 
on  this  point  at  any  rate.  If  he  had  read  and  understood —we 
include  understanding  in  our  idea  of  reading — if  he  had  read 
and  understood  as  many  Greek  poets  as  he  could  count  on  his 
fingers,  he  never  could  have  fallen  into  the  preposterous  blunder 
which  he  committed  in  Don  Juan  : 

‘ The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 
Sprinkled  with  palaces  : the  ocean  stream 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a seventy  four,  &c.’ 

Canto  V : St  : III. 

He  says  in  a note  on  “ the  ocean  stream — 

‘ This  expression  of  Homer  has  been  much  criticised.  It  hardly  an- 
swers to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the  ocean,  but  is  sufficiently  applicable  to 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  vEgean  intersected  with 
islands.’ 
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Who  were  the  parties  that  had  criticised  Homer  out  of  his 
obvious  meaning,  we  know  not : but  could  it  have  been  neces- 
sary to  tell  a man  who  had  “ read  Greek  poets  without  number,” 
that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  the  Ocean  River 
flowed  entirely  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  seas  were  inlets 
from  it?  The  Shield  of  Achilles  alone  would  have  set  this  point 
at  rest,  without  looking  to  any  more  recondite  sources.  The 
River  Ocean  surrounded  the  rvork  immediately  within  the  edge 
of  the  shield ; and  the  earth,  which  it  enclosed,  was  imaged  in 
the  interior. 

’Ey  be  rlBei  Trorafiolo  fxey a crdevoq  'ClKeavolo, 

’ Arrvya  it  up  irvfiuTrjv  <rdneoQ  irvKa  ttoitjtoIo. 

1 Hie  utique  manifestum  fit,’  says  Heyne,  ‘ auctorem  voluisse  orbem 
terrarum  in  clypeo  esse  adumbration. ’ 

“Much  criticised,”  indeed!  It  is  impossible  that  the  ex- 
pression could  ever  have  been  criticised  at  all,  except  by  mere 
English  readers,  puz7.1ing  themselves  over  Pope’s  translation, 
or  Milton’s  passage  about  Leviathan.  But  let  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  matter  in  broad  daylight,  read  the  beginning  of  the 
Periegesis  of  Dionysius. 

Ex  pede  Hercutem.  A man  who  could  speculate  in  this 
strain,  after  reading  Greek  and  Latin  poets  without  number 
(unhappily  they  are  too  easily  numerable)  must  have  read  to 
little  good  purpose.  “ The  utility  of  reading,”  says  Horne 
Tooke,  “ depends  not  on  the  swallow,  but  on  the  digestion.” 

Lord  Byron  had  read  enough  to  produce  a general  effect  with 
a multitude  of  inaccurate  recollections.  This  is  the  best  sort 
of  reading  for  those  who  aim  merely  at  amusing  the  public  : 
and  for  the  space  of  his  life  before  us,  he  aimed  at  nothing 
higher. 

‘ I see,’  he  says  (October  1810)  ‘ the  Lady  of  the  Lake  advertised. 
Of  course,  it  is  in  his  old  ballad  style,  and  pretty.  After  all,  Scott  is 
the  best  of  them.  The  end  of  all  scribblement  is  to  amuse,  and  he 
certainly  succeeds  there.’ — p.  241. 

And  in  the  same  spirit,  Captain  Medwin  reports  him  to  have 
said  : “ The  great  object  is  effect,  no  matter  howr  produced.” 
His  reading,  and  that  of  his  friend  and  biographer,  are  much  of 
a piece  in  this  respect,  and  remind  us  of  a French  treatise  on 
music,  which  we  saw  advertised  the  other  day,  as  containing 
tout  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  en  parler  sans  Vavoir  etudie. 

His  life,  at  college,  was  not  different  from  that  of  most  young 
gentlemen  there. 

Since  my  last,”  he  says  (writing  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
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July  5,  1807.)  “ I have  determined  to  reside  another  year  at  Granta, 

as  my  rooms,  &c.  &c.  are  finished  in  great  style,  several  old  friends 
come  up  again,  and  many  new  acquaintances  made,  consequently  my 
inclination  leads  me  forward ; and  I shall  return  to  college  in  October, 
if  still  alive.  My  life  here  has  been  one  continued  routine  of  dissipa- 
tion— out  at  different  places  every  day,  engaged  to  more  dinners,  &c. 
&c.  than  my  stay  would  permit  me  to  fulfil.  At  this  moment,  I write 
with  a bottle  of  claret  in  my  head , and  tears  in  my  eyes,  for  I have 
just  parted  with  my  Cornelian,  who  spent  the  evening  with  me.’ — 
p.  113. 

Farther  on,  he  says  more  seriously  (Jan.  21,  1808.) 

‘ I am  a member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I shall  take 
my  degree  of  A.  M.  this  term  : but  were  reasoning,  eloquence,  or  vir- 
tue, the  objects  of  my  search,  Granta  is  not  their  metropolis,  nor  is  the 
place  of  her  situation  an  El  Dorado,  far  less  an  Utopia.  The  intellects 
of  her  children  are  as  stagnant  as  her  Cam,  and  their  pursuits  limited 
to  the  church,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  the  nearest  benefice.’ — p.  134. 

Mr.  Moore  philosophizes  on  this  passage,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  hatred  and  contempt  which  Milton  and  Gray  enter- 
tained for  Cambridge,  and  Gibbon  and  Locke  for  Oxford,  “ may 
well  be  thought  to  have  had  their  origin  in  that  antipathy  to 
the  trammels  of  discipline  which  is  not  unusually  observable 
among  the  characteristics  of  genius and  goes  on  discussing 
“ the  tendency  of  genius  and  taste  to  rebel  against  discipline,” 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smarter, 

When  they  throw  out,  and  miss  the  matter : 

And  here  Mr.  Moore  misses  the  matter  most  completely,  as, 
in  all  cases  in  which  a grain  of  philosophy  is  requisite,  he  makes 
a point  of  doing.  If  the  Universities  can  make  nothing  of 
genius,  their  discipline,  if  it  were  good  for  anything,  might 
make  something  of  mediocrity  or  of  dulness  : but  their  disci- 
pline is  mere  pretence,  and  is  limited  to  the  non-essentials  of 
education : they  settle  down  mediocrity  into  a quiet  hatred  of 
literature,  and  confirm  a questionable  dunce  into  a hopeless, 
incurable,  and  self-satisfied  blockhead.  Milton,  Locke,  Gibbon, 
and  Gray  (and  Lord  Byron  himself),  all  professedly  learned  a 
great  deal  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  their  respective  universi- 
ties to  prevent  them,  and  when  our  most  illustrious  names  in 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  are  arrayed  against  the  univer- 
sities, it  is,  forsooth,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  the  dislike  of 
genius  to  discipline,  and  not  the  antipathy  of  intellect,  know- 
ledge, reason  and  truth,  to  ignorance,  avarice,  and  political  ser- 
vility, in  the  false  assumption  of  learning  and  science. 

We  shall  not,  however,  leave  this  question  to  inference.  We 
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shall  show  in  their  own  words,  why  Milton,  Gibbon,  and  Gray 
hated  and  despised  their  respective  universities. 

Milton  says  :-[A  nimcidversions  upon  the  Remonstrant’s  defence  against 
Smectymnus.\  ‘ It  had  been  happy  for  this  land  if  your  priests  had  been 
but  only  wooden.  All  England  knows  they  have  been  to  this  island  not 
wood,  but  wormwood,  that  have  infected  the  third  part  of  our  waters, 
like  that  apostate  star  in  the  Revelation,  that  many  souls  have  died  of  their 
bitterness ; and  if  you  mean  by  wooden,  illiterate  or  contemptible, 
there  was  no  want  of  that  sort  among  you  ; and  their  number  increas- 
ing daily,  as  their  laziness,  their  tavern -hunting,  their  neglect  of  all 
sound  literature,  and  their  liking  of  doltish  and  monastical  schoolmen, 
daily  increased.  What,  should  I tell  you  how  the  universities,  that 
men  look  should  be  fountains  of  learning  and  knowledge,  have  been 
poisoned  and  choaked  under  your  governance?  And  if  to  be  wooden 
be  to  be  base,  where  could  there  be  found  among  all  the  reformed 
churches,  nay  in  the  church  of  Rome  itself,  a baser  brood  of  flattering 
and  time-serving  priests  ? according  as  God  pronounces  by  Isaiah  : the 
prophet  that  teacheth  lies,  he  is  the  tail.  As  for  your  young  scholars, 
that  petition  for  bishoprics  and  deaneries  to  encourage  them  in  their 
studies,  and  that  many  gentlemen  else  will  not  put  their  sons  to  learn- 
ing, away  with  such  young  mercenary  striplings,  and  their  simoniacal 
fathers  ; God  has  no  need  of  such,  they  have  no  part  or  lot  in  his 
vineyard  : they  may  as  well  sue  for  nunneries,  that  they  may  have 
some  convenient  stowage  for  their  withered  daughters,  because  they 
cannot  give  them  portions  answerable  to  the  pride  and  vanity  they 
have  bred  them  in.  This  is  the  root  of  all  our  mischief:  that  which 
they  allege  for  the  encouragement  of  their  studies  should  be  cut  away 
forthwith  as  the  very  bait  of  pride  and  ambition,  the  very  garbage  that 
draws  together  all  the  fowls  of  prey  and  ravin  in  the  land,  to  come  and 
gorge  upon  the  church.’ 

Gibbon  says,  in  his  Memoirs  : — 

‘ To  the  university  of  Oxford  I acknowledge  no  obligation,  and  she 
will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a son,  as  I am  willing  to  disclaim 
her  for  a mother.  I spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  College  : 
they  proved  the  fourteen  months  the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my 
whole  life : the  reader  will  pronounce  between  the  school  and  the 
scholar  : but  I cannot  affect  to  believe  that  nature  had  disqualified  me 
for  all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of  my  tender 
age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may  doubtless  be 
alleged  ; nor  do  I wish  to  defraud  such  excuses  of  their  proper  weight. 
Yet,  in  my  sixteenth  year,  I was  not  devoid  of  capacity  or  application  ; 
even  my  childish  reading  had  displayed  an  early,  though  blind  pro- 
pensity for  books,  and  the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to 
flow  in  a deep  and  a clear  stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a well  consti- 
tuted academy,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  vigilant  professors, 
I should  gradually  have  risen  from  translations  to  originals,  from  the 
Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead  languages  to  living  science  : 
vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  u 
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my  hours  would  have  been  occupied  by  useful  and  agreeable  studies, 
the  wanderings  of  fancy  would  have  been  restrained,  and  I should 
have  escaped  the  temptations  of  idleness,  which  finally  precipitated 
my  departure  from  Oxford. 

‘ Perhaps,  in  a separate  annotation,  I may  coolly  examine  the  fabu- 
lous and  real  antiquities  of  our  sister  universities,  a question  which  has 
kindled  such  fierce  and  foolish  disputes  among  their  fanatic  sons.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  these  venerable  bodies 
are  sufficiently  old  to  partake  of  all  the  prejudices  and  infirmities  of 
age.  The  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  founded  in  a dark 
age  of  false  and  barbarous  science  ; and  they  are  still  tainted  with  the 
vices  of  their  origin.  Their  primitive  discipline  was  adapted  to  the 
education  of  priests  and  monks  ; and  the  government  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  an  order  of  men  whose  manners  are  remote 
from  the  present  world,,  and  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  light  of 
philosophy.’ 

Gray  says,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  West  : 

‘ You  must  know  that  I do  not  take  degrees,  and,  after  this  term, 
shall  have  nothing  more  of  college  impertinence  to  undergo,  which  I 
trust  will  be  some  pleasure  to  you  as  it  is  a great  one  to  me.  I have 
endured  lectures  daily  and  hourly  since  I came  last,  supported  by  the 
hopes  of  being  shortly  at  full  liberty  to  give  myself  up  to  my  friends 
and  classical  companions,  who,  poor  souls ! though  I see  them  fallen 
into  great  contempt  with  most  people  here,  yet  I cannot  help  sticking 
to  them,  and  out  of  a spirit  of  obstinacy  (I  think)  love  them  the  better 
for  it;  and,  indeed,  what  can  I do  else?  Must  I plunge  into  meta- 
physics? Alas  ! I cannot  see  in  the  dark  ; nature  has  not  furnished 
me  with  the  optics  of  a cat.  Must  I pore  upon  mathematics?  Alas! 
I cannot  see  in  too  much  light ; I am  no  eagle.  It  is  very  possible 
that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I would  not  give  four  farthings  to 
demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly  ; and  if  these  be  the  profits  of  life, 
give  me  the  amusements  of  it.  The  people  I behold  all  around  me,  it 
seems,  know  all  this  and  more,  and  yet  I do  not  know  one  of  them  who 
inspires  me  with  any  ambition  of  being  like  him.  Surely  it  was  of  this 
place,  now  Cambridge,  but  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Babylon, 
that  the  prophet  spoke  when  he  said,  “ the  wild  beasts  of  the  desart 
shall  dwell  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures, 
and  owls  shall  build  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there;  their  forts  and 
towers  shall  be  a den  for  ever,  a joy  of  wild  asses  ; there  shall  the 
great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under  her 
shadow  ; it  shall  be  a court  of  dragons  ; the  screech  owl  also  shall  rest 
there,  and  find  for  herself  a place  of  rest.”  You  see  here  is  a pretty 
collection  of  desolate  animals,  which  is  verified  in  this  town  to  a tittle ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  also  allude  to  your  habitation,  for  you  know  all 
types  may  be  taken  by  abundance  of  handles  ; however,  I defy  your 
owls  to  match  mine.’ 

Again,  to  Dr.  Wharton  : 
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* The  spirit  of  laziness  (the  spirit  of  the  place)  begins  to  possess  even 
me,  who  have  so  long  declaimed  against  it ; yet  has  it  not  so  prevailed, 
but  that  I feel  that  discontent  with  myself,  that  ennui,  that  ever  accom- 
panies it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will  settle  my  conscience,  time  will 
reconcile  me  to  this  languid  companion  : we  shall  smoke,  we  shall 
tipple,  we  shall  doze  together  : we  shall  have  our  little  jokes  like  other 
people,  aud  we  shall  have  our  old  stories  : brandy  will  finish  what 
port  began  : and  a month  after  the  time  you  will  see  in  some  corner 
of  a London  Evening  Post: — “Yesterday  died  the  Rev.  John  Gray, 
senior  fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  a facetious  companion,  and  well  respected 
by  all  that  knew  him.  His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  a fit  of  apoplexy,  being  found  fallen  out  of  bed  with  his  head  in  the 
chamber-pot.’ 

Again,  to  Dr.  Clarke  : 

‘ I would  wish  to  continue  here  till  Michaelmas;  but  I fear  I must 
come  to  town  much  sooner.  Cambridge  is  a delight  of  a place,  now 
there  is  nobody  in  it.  1 do  believe  you  would  like  it,  if  you  knew 
what  it  was  without  inhabitants.  It  is  they,  I assure  you,  that  get  it 
an  ill  name  and  spoil  all.  Our  friend  Dr. (one  of  its  nui- 

sances) is  not  expected  here  in  a hurry.  He  is  gone  to  his  ^grave 
with  five  fine  mackarel  (large  and  full  of  roe)  in  his  belly.  He  eat 
them  all  at  one  dinner;  but  his  fate  was  a turbot  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
of  which  he  left  little  for  the  company  besides  bones.  He  had  not 
been  hearty  all  the  week ; but  after  this  sixth  fish  he  never  held  up 
his  head  more,  and  a violent  looseness  carried  him  off.  They  say  he 
made  a very  good  end.’ 

These  are  only  specimens.  We  could  easily  multiply  them  : 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  With  respect  to  Locke, 
we  cannot  at  present  cite  any  thing  in  point  in  his  own  words, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  a passage  from  his  life  by  Lord 
King;  which,  however,  is  quite  enough  to  refute  Mr.  Moore’s 
proposition  : 

‘ Locke  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  from  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1651.  His  friend,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  the  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  relates  that  Locke,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  residence  at  Oxford,  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents  and  learning  amongst  his  fellow-students.  That  he  lost  much 
time  at  Oxford,  is  however  certain,  from  his  own  confession  ; and  if  he 
deiived  little  advantage  from  the  place  of  his  education,  it  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  the  inaptitude  of  his  mind  to  make  useful  acquirements  : 
the  fault  is  to  be  found  in  his  instructors  and  in  their  system.  It 
appears  that  he  would  have  thought  the  method  of  Des  Cartes  pre- 
ferable (though  no  admirer  of  his  philosophy)  to  that  of  the  established 
practice,  either  because  the  study  of  that  writer  gave  him  the  first  taste 
for  philosophy,  or  because  he  admired  the  distinctness  of  this  method; 
or,  perhaps,  he  might  consider  any  alteration  to  be  an  improvement, 
and  any  change  a change  for  the  better. 
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‘Although  he  acquired  this  early  reputation  at  the  university,  yet  he 
was  often  heard  to  express  his  regret  that  his  father  had  ever  sent  him 
to  Oxford ; aware,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  method  of  in- 
struction then  pursued  was  ill  calculated  to  open  the  understanding  or 
prepare  the  way  for  any  useful  knowledge.’ 

It  is  really  something  un  pen  fort,  even  for  Mr.  Moore,  to 
pretend  that  these  learned  and  laborious  men,  all  of  whom  sub- 
jected their  minds  to  the  severest  discipline,  disliked  their 
universities  only  because  discipline  is  distasteful  to  genius.  But 
the  universities  are  influential,  and  Mr.  Moore  must  stand  well 
with  the  influential  in  all  its  forms.  This  will  be  more  and 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 

In  1807,  Lord  Byron  published  his  “ Hours  of  Idleness,”  and 
in  1808,  the  Edinburgh  Review  attacked  it  in  the  spirit  of  its 
usual  dealings  with  all  authors,  young  authors  especially,  who 
were  not  within  the  corrupt  circle  of  its  political  and  literary 
favouritism.  Mr.  Moore  had  been  similarly  dealt  with  not  long 
previously  : but  both  Mr.  Moore  and  Lord  Byron  successively 
forced  themselves  into  the  enchanted  circle : the  first  having 
introduced  himself  by  proposing  to  shoot  his  critic,  which 
proved  that  he  was  not  only  a gentleman  but  a great  poet : the 
second  by  laying  about  him,  with  the  figurative  horse-whip 
of  satire,  indiscriminately  on  his  reviewer,  and  on  all  he  had  ever 
praised,  which,  as  the  public  sided  with  the  young  satirist,  set 
his  pretensions  to  genius  in  an  entirely  new  light.  The  review 
having  been  written  without  principle,  and  merely  as  a piece 
of  catering  for  idle  malignity,  “ the  most  gifted  of  critics” 
pocketed  the  invective  which  consigned  him  to  the  Tolbooth, 
and  the  three  “ gifted”  parties,  of  whom  one  had  challenged  two, 
and  two  had,  in  critical  phraseology,  cutup  two,  (Moore  having 
challenged  Jeffrey  and  Byron,  Jeffrey  having  cut  up  Moore  and 
Byron,  and  Byron  having  cut  up  Jeffrey  and  Moore),  became 
three  of  the  best  friends  in  this  literary  world,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  respective  reputations  with  the  enlightened 
and  discerning  public.  As  Mr.  Moore  is  both  poet  and  musi- 
cian, we  recommend  this  to  him  as  a matchless  subject  for  a 
catch. 

Mr,  Moore  apologizes,  in  a very  lame  and  irresolute  way,  for 
his  friend  the  critic’s  original  treatment  of  his  friend  the  poet. 
“ The  knave,  sir,  is  mine  honest  friend,”  says  Davy  to  Justice 
Shallow,  pleading  for  Vizor  of  Wincot.  We  shall  pass  over  this 
point  for  the  present,  because  we  shall  have  a better  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  the  system  which  the  Edinburgh  Review 
adopted  in  its  literary  criticisms. 

Much  information  is  given  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
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Satire  through  the  press.  Lord  Byron’s  sole  standard  of  judg- 
ment of  persons  was  in  his  own  personal  feelings  of  favour  and 
resentment.  Mr.  Moore  euphonises  this  into  “ the  susceptibi- 
lity of  new  impressions  and  influences  which  rendered  both  his 
judgment  and  feelings  so  variable.”  It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
Lord  Carlisle  was  turned  from  a Roscommon  into  a blockhead  ; 
Professor  Smith,  the  English  Lyrist,  from  one  who  discredited 
even  the  University,  to  one  who  almost  redeemed  its  name  : Sir 
William  Gell,  from  coxcomb  to  classic, by  a single  stroke  of  the 
pen,  because,  in  his  chrysalis  state  between  coxcomb  and  classic. 
Lord  Byron  accidentally  became  acquainted  with  him  ; and  so 
forth.  This  was  pretty  much  the  way  in  which  he  formed  his 
opinions  through  life. 

In  1809,  he  came  of  age,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  There  was  some  delay  opposed  to  him  by  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  from  Carhais,  in  Cornwall,  the  affidavit  required  in 
proof  of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron  with  Miss  Trevanion. 

‘ The  affidavits  which  he  here  mentions,  as  expected  from  Cornwall, 
were  those  required  in  proof  of  the  marriage  of  Admiral  Byron  with 
Miss  Trevanion,  the  solemnization  of  which  having  taken  place,  as  it 
appears,  in  a private  chapel  at  Carhais,  no  regular  certificate  of  the 
ceremony  could  be  produced.  The  delay  in  procuring  other  evidence, 
coupled  with  the  rather  ungracious  refusal  of  Lord  Carlisle  to  afford 
any  explanations  respecting  his  family,  interposed  those  difficulties 
which  he  alludes  to  in  the  way  of  his  taking  his  seat.  At  length,  all 
the  necessary  proofs  having  been  obtained,  he  on  the  13th  of  March, 
presented  himself  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  a state  more  lone  and  un- 
friendly, perhaps,  than  any  youth  of  his  high  station  had  ever  before 
been  reduced  to  on  such  an  occasion,  not  having  a single  individual 
of  his  own  class  either  to  introduce  him  as  friend  or  receive  him  as 
acquaintance.  To  chance  alone  was  he  even  indebted  for  being  accom- 
panied as  far  as  the  bar  of  the  House  by  a very  distant  relative,  who 
had  been,  little  more  than  a year  before,  an  utter  stranger  to  him. 
This  relative  was  Mr.  Dallas,  and  the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  whole  scene  is  too  striking  in  all  its  details,  to  be  related  in  any 
other  words  than  his  own  : 

‘ “ The  Satire  was  published  about  the  middle  of  March,  previous  to 
which  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  13th  of 
the  same  month.  On  that  day,  passing  down  St.  James’s  Street, 
but  with  no  intention  of  calling,  I saw  his  chariot  at  his  door,  and 
went  in.  His  countenance,  paler  than  usual,  showed  that  his  mind  was 
agitated,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  he  had 
once  looked  for  a hand  and  countenance  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Hou  se.  He  said  to  me — -I  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  in,  I am 
going  to  take  my  seat,  perhaps  you  will  go  with  me. 

‘ “ I expressed  my  readiness  to  attend  him  ; while  at  the  time  I con- 
gealed the  shock  I felt,  on  thinking  that  this  young  man,  who  by  birth, 
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fortune,  and  talent,  stood  high  in  life,  should  have  lived  so  uncon- 
nected and  neglected  by  persons  of  his  own  rank,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  member  of  the  senate  to  which  he  belonged  to  whom  he  could 
or  would  apply  to  introduce  him  in  a manner  becoming  his  birth.  I 
saw  that  he  felt  the  situation,  and  1 fully  partook  his  indignation.  * * 

‘ “ After  some  talk  about  the  Satire,  the  last  sheets  of  which  were  in  the 
press.,  I accompanied  Lord  Byrdn  to  the  House.  He  was  received  in 
one  of  the  anti-chambers  by  some  of  the  officers  in  attendance,  with 
whom  he  settled  respecting  the  fees  he  had  to  pay.  One  of  them  went 
to  apprize  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  his  being  there,  and  soon  returned 
for  him.  There  were  very  few  persons  in  the  House.  Lord  Eldon 
was  going  through  some  ordinary  business.  When  Lord  Byron  entered, 
I thought  he  looked  still  paler  than  before  ; and  he  certainly  wore  a 
countenance  in  which  mortification  was  mingled  with,  but  subdued  by, 
indignation.  He  passed  the  woolsack  without  looking  round,  and 
advanced  to  the  table  where  the  proper  officer  was  attending  to  admi- 
nister the  oaths.  When  he  had  gone  through  them,  the  Chancellor 
quitted  his  seat,  and  went  towards  him  with  a smile,  putting  out  his 
hand  warmly  to  welcome  him  ; and  though  I did  not  catch  his  words, 
I saw  that  he  paid  him  some  compliment.  This  was  all  thrown  away 
upon  Lord  Byron,  who  made  a stiff  bow,  and  put  the  tips  of  his  fingers 

into  the  Chancellor’s  hand. 

* * * * * * * 

‘ “ The  Chancellor  did  not  press  a welcome  so  received,  but  resumed 
his  seat;  while  Lord  Byron  carelessly  seated  himself  for  a few  minutes 
on  one  of  the  empty  benches  to  the  left  of  the  throne,  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  Lords  in  opposition.  When,  on  his  joining  me,  I expressed 
what  I had  felt,  he  said  : ‘ if  I had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he  would 
have  set  me  down  for  one  of  his  party,  but  I will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  them,  on  either  side  ; I have  taken  my  seat,  and  now  I will 
go  abroad.’  We  returned  to  St.  James’s-street,  but  he  did  not  recover 
his  spirits.” 

‘ To  this  account  of  a ceremonial  so  trying  to  the  proud  spirit 
engaged  in  it,  and  so  little  likely  to  abate  the  bitter  feeling  of  misan- 
thropy now  growing  upon  him,  I am  enabled  to  add,  from  his  own 
report  in  one  of  his  note-books,  the  particulars  of  the  short  conversa- 
tion which  he  held  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  occasion. 

‘When  1 came  of  age,  some  delays,  on  account  of  some  birth  and 
marriage  certificates  from  Cornwall,  occasioned  me  not  to  take  my 
seat  for  several  weeks.  When  these  were  over  and  I had  taken  the 
oaths,  the  Chancellor  apologized  to  me  for  the  delay,  observing  that 
these  forms  were  a part  of  his  duty.  I begged  him  to  make  no  apology, 
and  added  (as  he  certainly  had  shown  no  violent  hurry),  your  lord- 
ship  was  exactly  like  Tom  Thumb  (which  was  then  being  acted)  you 
did  your  duty,  and  you  did  no  more.’ — pp.  163.  165. 

We  have  extracted  this  passage  because  we  anticipate  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  it  hereafter. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  and  the  publication  of  his  Satire, 
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Lord  Byron  left  England  for  the  Levant.  Some  of  his  letters 
from  the  East  are  interesting.  Though  his  judgments  of  indi- 
vidual men  are  not  worth  a rush,  his  general  observations,  and 
especially  his  local  descriptions,  are  often  valuable,  and  always 
amusing.  Mis  exploit  ol  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  is 
commemorated  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  seems  to  have  been, 
of  all  his  achievements,  that  which  he  most  rejoiced  in. 

A gentleman,  who  is  called  Mr.  Hanson  when  remittances  are 
received,  and  Mr.  H * * when  they  are  not  (from  which  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  Mr.  Hanson  was  an  exemplary  agent,  and  Mr. 
H * * a very  so  so  one),  not  having  sent  remittances  in  proper 
time  and  amount,  Lord  Byron  returned  home  in  1811.  In  this  year 
he  lost  his  mother  and  Ins  two  friends,  Wingfield  and  Charles 
Skinner  Matthews.  Mr.  Moore  gives  some  account  of  this 
latter  gentleman,  who,  it  seems,  like  his  noble  friend,  had  **  lost 
his  way  in  the  mazes  of  scepticism.”  This  infection,  labyrinth, 
canker,  blastment,  light  that  leads  astray,  cloud,  eclipse, 
&c.  &c.  Jkc.  so  bewilders  Mr.  Moore  with  its  mere  imagination, 
that  he  loses  his  own  way  irretrievably  in  a labyrinth  of  figures. 
We  cannot  help  him  cut  of  it : but  requesting  him,  as  Falstaff 
did  Pistol,  to  deliver  himself  like  a man  of  this  world,  we  will 
make  a remark  or  two  on  the  subject  that  has  made  “ chaos 
come  again”  amongst  his  metaphors. 

We  find,  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr. 
Hodgson, and  Mr.Gifford, replies  to  expostulations  and  arguments 
which  those  gentlemen  had  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
infidelity.  Now,  if  any  of  these  gentlemen,  after  his  death,  had 
lamented  his  infidelity  in  writing  of  him  to  the  public,  it  would 
have  been  consistent  with  their  conduct  towards  him  during  his 
life.  But  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Mooie,  and  in  all  Mr.  Moore’s 
account  of  their  intercourse,  there  is  not  a vestige  of  any  expos- 
tulation or  argument  on  the  subject  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Moore.  He  therefore  comes  forward  now  with  a very  ill  grace, 
saying  that  of  Lord  Byron,  after  his  death,  which  there  is  no 
evidence  to  shew,  and  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  he  ever 
said  to  him  during  his  life.  We  think  it  quite  of  a piece  with 
Mr.  Moore's  general  system  of  acquiescence  with  the  influential 
in  all  its  forms,  to  conclude,  that  hav  ing  first  courted  the  favour 
of  Lord  Byron  by  silence,  at  least,  on  the  one  hand,  he  now 
courts  that  of  the  public  by  talk  on  the  other. 

“ The  staple  commodity  of  the  present  age  in  England,”  say3 
Lord  Byron  himself  somewhere,  “ is  cant : cant  moral,  cant  reli- 
gious, cant  political  ; but  always  cant.”  IIow  much  of  this 
staple  commodity  there  may  be  in  Mr.  Moore’s  lamentations, 
vve  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 
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Lord  Byron’s  letters  to  Mr.  Moore  contain  not  a syllable  of  repli- 
cation to  any  shadow  of  an  expressed  solicitude  on  the  subject  of 
his  infidelity.  It  was  assuredly  very  unkind  in  Mr.  Moore 
not  even  to  offer  his  hand  to  extricate  him  from  “ the  labyrinth 
in  which  he  was  bewildered;”  “the  eclipse  in  which  he  was  la- 
bouring more  especially  as,  from  the  confidence  with  which 
Mr.  Moore  ascribes  error  to  Lord  Byron,  he  must  be  himself  in  the 
possession  of  something  very  nearly  approaching  the  infallibility 
of  the  Catholic  church.  A man  cannot  say  unhesitatingly,  that 
another  is  grossly  wrong,  unless  in  the  confidence  that  he  him- 
self is  perfectly  right.  We  think  it,  therefore,  a very  unfriendly 
measure  on  his  part  to  have  withheld  his  “ short  and  easy 
method  ” from  his  deistical  friend,  while  he  was  yet  living  and 
able  to  profit  by  it;  and  now  to  come  forward,  shaking  his  head 
over  him,  and  pelting  his  infidel  memory  with  a hailstorm  of 
metaphors,  by  way  of  making  a good  orthodox  presentment  of 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious  community.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  any  direct-dealing  man,  be  his  religious  opinions 
what  they  may,  can  admire  the  figure  which  Mr.  Moore  makes 
on  this  occasion. 

In  all  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  most  manifest  to  us 
that  he  has  no  other  aim  than  to  say  fine  and  palatable  things. 
To  the  latter  quality  let  those  who  relish  them  speak.  To  the 
former  we  will  say  a word  or  two. 

“The  canker  showed  itself  in  the  morn  and  dew  of  youth.” 
What  is  a canker  in  the  morn,  or  a canker  in  the  dew  ? He 
means,  we  presume,  a canker  on  the  rosebud  while  the  morning 
dew  is  upon  it.  Does  the  canker-worm  begin  its  operations  by 
showing  itself?  Does  it  come  with  the  morning  dew?  Neither. 
There  is  a false  metaphor  to  start  with.  “ The  canker  showed 
itself  in  the  morn  and  dew  of  youth,”  when  the  effect  of  such 
“ blastments  ;” — here  the  canker-worm  is  turned  into  a “blast- 
ment,”  a blastment  coming  with  morning  dew  : let  Mr.  Moore 
watch  his  garden  twelve  months  round,  and  if  he  find  blight 
or  blastment  of  any  description  coming  with  morning  dew,  let 
him  publish  the  particulars  of  what  will  really  be  a great  phyto- 
logical  and  meteorological  discovery.  Thus  is  the  false  meta- 
phor doubly  falsified.  “When  the  effect  of  such  blastments  is 
for  every  reason  most  fatal,  and,  in  addition  to  the  real  misfor- 
tune of  being  an  unbeliever  at  any  age,  he  exhibited  the  rare 
and  melancholy  spectacle  of  an  unbelieving  school-boy.  The 
same  prematurity  of  developement,  which  brought  his  passions 
and  genius  so  early  into  action,  enabled  him  also  to  anticipate 
this  worst,  dreariest  result  of  reason.”  We  have  suddenly  lost 
sight  of  the  canker-worm,  and  now  we  find  that,  according  to 
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Mr.  Moore,  error  is  a result  of  reason.  This  is  a discovery  in 
logic,  worthy  of  his  preceding  discoveries  in  physics. 

A little  after  this  we  find  that  “ Lord  Byron  had  begun  to  be- 
wilder himself  in  the  mazes  of  scepticism,”  that  is,  in  other 
words,  had  set  about  leading  himself  astray  : a somewhat  Irish 
process  : “ his  mind  disported  itself  most  wantonly  on  the 
brink  of  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  awful here  he  is  out  of 
the  labyrinth  and  on  the  edge  of  a precipice  : but  “ he  never  was 
at  any  time  of  his  life  a confirmed  unbeliever.”  Why,  then,  what 
was  he  ? Mr.  Moore  does  not  know.  If  he  was  not  a con- 
firmed unbeliever,  he  was  to  a certain  extent  a believer ; and 
then  the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  ? and  whether  among 
all  the  sects  into  which  the  Christian  world  is  divided,  there 
was  not  one  which  would  have  received  him  within  its  pale  ? 

* “ Infidelity,”  says  a wiser  man  than  Mr.  Moore  [Richard  Payne 
Knight,  in  the  preface  to  the  Progress  of  Civil  Society,  p.  xvii],  is  a 
vague  term  of  general  accusation,  which  every  hypocrite  or  fanatic 
applies  to  those  who  appear  to  be  less  hypocritical  or  fanatical  than 
himself.  I shall,  therefore,  take  no  further  notice  of  it  than  merely  to 
say,  that  I have  never  printed  or  written  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Christianity,  which  I cannot  prove  to  be  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
good  subject,  a good  citizen,  and  a good  man  : I might  perhaps  add, 
of  a good  Christian,  did  I understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  or 
know  the  duties  which  it  implies;  but  having  found,  by  some  little 
reading  and  observation,  that  it  has  not  only  had  a different  significa- 
tion in  every  age  and  country,  but  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  indi- 
vidual who  has  ever  used  it,  I will  not  pretend  to  it,  till  its  meaning 
is  so  far  determined,  that  I may  know  whether  I can  justly  pretend  to 
it  or  not.  What  is  established  by  law,  I respect  and  obey  : but  still, 
as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  in  many  respects  extremely  different  from 
what  was  inculcated  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  his  immediate 
successors,  I am  not  certain  that  I can  thereby  claim  the  title  of  a good 
Christian.” 

Mr.  Moore  wishes  to  persuade  the  public  that  he  denies  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  respect  of  religious  belief.  He  seems 
to  think  that  belief  can  be  enforced,  and  treats  disbelief  as  an 
offence.  He  talks  of  infidelity  as  “ a dangerous  state  of  freedom 
from  moral  responsibility.”  We  will  cite  for  his  instruction,  a 
passage  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  most  sober-minded, 
calm-judging  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his 
species,  that  the  modern  world  has  produced  : a religious  man 
too  himself : Thomas  Jefferson. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  Jefferson  writes  to  his  young  friend 
Peter  Carr : — 

‘ Your  reason  is  now  mature  enough  to  examine  this  object.  In  th6 
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first  place,  divest  yourself  of  all  bias  in  favour  of  novelty  and  singularity 
of  opinion.  Indulge  them  in  any  other  subject  rather  than  that  of 
religion.  It  is  too  important,  and  the  consequences  of  error  may  he 
too  serious.  On  the  other  hand,  shake  off  all  the  fears  and  servile 
prejudices,  under  which  weak  minds  are  servilely  crouched.  Fix  reason 
firmly  in  her  seat,  and  call  to  her  tribunal  every  fact,  every  opinion. 
Question  with  boldness  even  the  existence  of  a God  ; because  if  there 
be  one,  he  must  more  approve  the  homage  of  reason,  than  of  blindfolded 
fear.  You  will  naturally  examine,  first,  the  religion  of  your  own  country. 
* * * * * * * 

‘ Do  not  be  frightened  from  this  inquiry  by  any  fear  of  its  conse- 
quences. If  it  ends  in  a belief  that  there  is  no  God,  you  will  find 
incitements  to  virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleasantness  you  feel  in  its 
exercise,  and  the  love  of  others  which  it  will  procure  you.  If  you  find 
reason  to  believe  there  is  a God,  a consciousness  that  you  are  acting 
under  his  eye,  and  that  he  approves  you,  will  be  a vast  additional 
incitement ; if  that  there  be  a future  state,  the  hope  of  a happy  exist- 
ence in  that,  increases  the  appetite  to  deserve  it:  if  that  Jesus  was  also 
a God,  you  will  be  comforted  by  a belief  of  his  aid  and  love.  In  fine, 
I repeat,  you  must  lay  aside  all  prejudice  on  both  sides,  and  neither 
believe  nor  reject  any  thing,  because  any  other  person  or  description  of 
persons,  have  rejected  or  believed  it.  Your  own  reason  is  the  only 
oracle  given  you  by  heaven,  and  you  are  answerable  not  for  the  right- 
ness, but  uprightness  of  the  decision.’ — Jefferson’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii, 

pp.  216,  218. 

In  another  place,  Jefferson  writes  to  Dr.  Rush  ; — 

‘ I am  averse  to  the  communication  of  my  religious  tenets  to  the 
public  ; because  it  would  countenance  the  presumption  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  them  before  that  tribunal,  and  to  seduce 
public  opinion  to  erect  itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the  rights  of 
conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justly  proscribed.  It  behoves  every 
man  who  values  liberty  of  conscience  for  himself,  to  resist  invasions 
of  it  in  the  case  of  others ; or  their  case  may,  by  change  of  circum- 
stances, become  his  own.  It  behoves  him  too,  in  his  own  case,  to  give 
no  example  of  concession,  betraying  the  common  right  of  independent 
opinion,  by  answering  questions  of  faith,  which  the  laws  have  left 
between  God  and  himself.’ — Jefferson’s  Memoirs,  vol.  iii,  p.  515. 

Mr.  Moore  makes  his  friend  “ answerable  for  the  rightness  of 
the  decision”  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  “ invades  the  liberty  of 
conscience  in  others,”  and  “ betrays  the  common  right  of  inde- 
pendent opinion.” 

Of  Matthews,  Mr.  Moore  writes  thus  : — 

‘ Of  this  remarkable  young  man,  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  I have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak,  but  the  high  station  which  he  held  in 
Lord  Byron’s  affection  and  admiration,  may  justify  a somewhat  ampler 
tribute  to  his  memory.  There  have  seldom,  perhaps,  started  together 
in  life,  so  many  youths  of  high  promise  and  hope,  as  were  to  be  found 
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among  the  society  of  which  Lord  Byron  formed  a part  at  Cambridge. 
Of  some  of  these,  the  names  have  since  eminently  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  world,  as  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  Mr. 
William  Bankes,  is  sufficient  to  testify;  while  in  the  instance  of  another 
of  this  lively  circle,  Mr.  .Scrope  Davies,  the  only  regret  of  his  friends 
is,  that  the  social  wit  of  which  he  is  such  a master,  should,  in  the 
memories  of  his  hearers  alone,  be  likely  to  leave  any  record  of  its 
brilliancy.  Among  all  these  young  men  of  learning  and  talent 
(including  Byron  himself,  whose  genius  was,  however,  as  yet,  “an 
undiscovered  world,”)  the  superiority,  in  almost  every  department  of 
intellect,  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  ready  consent  of  all,  awarded  to 
Matthews  ; a concurrence  of  homage,  which  considering  the  persons 
from  whom  it  came,  gives  such  a high  notion  of  the  powers  of  his  mind 
at  that  period,  as  renders  the  thought  of  what  he  might  have  been,  if 
spared,  a matter  of  interesting,  though  vain  and  mournful  speculation. 
To  mere  mental  pre-eminence,  unaccompanied  by  the  kindlier  qualities 
of  the  heart,  such  a tribute,  however  deserved,  might  not  perhaps  have 
been  so  uncontestedly  paid.  But  young  Matthews  appears,  in  spite  of 
some  little  asperities  of  temper  and  manner,  which  he  was  already 
beginning  to  soften  down  when  snatched  away, — to  have  been  one  of 
those  rare  individuals  who,  while  they  command  deference,  can,  at  the 
same  time  win  regard,  and  who,  as  it  were,  relieve  the  intense  feeling  of 
admiration  which  they  excite,  by  blending  it  with  love. 

‘ To  his  religious  opinions,  and  their  unfortunate  coincidence  with 
those  of  Lord  Byron,  I have  before  adverted.  Like  his  noble  friend, 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he,  like  him,  had  unluckily  lost  his  way 
in  seeking  her,  “ the  light  that  led  astray”  being  by  both  friends  mis- 
taken for  hers.  That  in  his  scepticism  he  proceeded  any  further  than 
Lord  Byron,  or  ever  suffered  his  doubting,  but  still  ingenuous,  mind  to 
persuade  itself  into  the  “ incredible  creed”  of  atheism,  is  I find,  (not- 
withstanding an  assertion  in  a letter  of  the  noble  poet  to  this  effect) 
disproved  by  the  testimony  of  those  among  his  relations  and  friends, 
who  are  the  most  ready  to  admit,  and  of  course  lament,  his  other 
heresies ; nor  should  I have  felt  that  1 had  any  right  to  allude  thus  to 
the  religious  opinions  of  one,  who  had  never,  by  promulgating  his 
heterodoxy,  brought  himself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public,  had 
not  the  wrong  impression,  as  it  appears,  given  of  those  opinions,  on  the 
authority  of  lord  Byron,  rendered  it  an  act  of  justice  to  both  friends 
to  remove  the  imputation.’ — pp.  277,  279. 

This  passage  contains  several  points  worthy  of  remark:  1st., 
the  highest  possible  panegyric  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence  of  an  individual,  whose  religious  opinions  were  unfor- 
tunately like  lord  Byron’s,  though  what  lord  Byron’s  opinions 
were,  as  wre  have  just  seen,  Mr.  Moore  does  not  know.  2nd, 
that  Mr.  Moore  himself  can  most  clearly  distinguish  the  light  of 
truth  from  the  light  that  leads  astray,  though  he  had  the  unkind- 
ness never  to  shew  his  friend  a glimpse  of  the  former,  basking 
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as  he  does  in  its  meridian  blaze.  3rd,  that  it  is  an  act  of  justice 
to  both  friends  to  prove  that  one  had  grossly  misrepresented  the 
other.  4th,  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  course,  lament 
his  heresies  ; they  lament  them  as  a matter  of  course. — Why,  of 
course?  There  is  nothing  stated  respecting  them  but  that  they 
were  his  friends.  They  might  have  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
him.  “Of  course”,  says  Mr.  Moore,  they  disagreed  with 
him.  Why  of  course  ? we  repeat.  There  can  be  but  one 

answer : because  it  is  of  course  that  Mr.  Moore  should  say  of 
those  he  wishes  to  flatter  just  what  he  thinks  the  majority  of 
his  readers  would  wish  to  have  said. 

We  next  come  to  the  following  fantastical  speculation  about 
the  poems  to  Thyrza  : 

‘ It  was  about  the  time  when  he  was  bitterly  feeling,  and  express- 
ing, the  blight,  which  his  heart  had  suffered  from  areal  object  of  affec- 
tion, that  his  poems  on  the  death  of  an  imaginary  one,  “ Thyrza,” 
were  written  ; nor  is  it  any  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  beautiful  effusions  flowed  from  his 
fancy,  that  of  all  his  strains  of  pathos,  they  should  be  the  most  touch- 
ing and  most  pure.  They  were,  indeed,  the  essence,  the  abstract 
spirit,  as  it  were,  of  many  griefs  ; — a confluence  of  sad  thoughts  from 
many  sources  of  sorrow,  refined  and  warmed  in  their  passage  through 
his  fancy,  and  forming  thus  one  deep  reservoir  of  mournful  feeling.  In 
retracing  the  happy  hours  he  had  known  with  the  friends  now  lost,  all 
the  ardent  tenderness  of  his  youth  came  back  upon  him. 

‘His  school-sports  with  the  favourites  of  his  boy-hood,  Wingfield 
and  Tattersall — his  summer  days  with  Long,  and  those  evenings  of 
music  and  romance,  which  he  had  dreamed  away  in  the  society  of  his 
adopted  brother,  Eddlestone — all  these  recollections  of  the  young  and 
dead  now  came  to  mingle  themselves  in  his  mind  with  the  image  of 
her  who,  though  living,  was,  for  him,  as  much  lost  as  they,  and  dif- 
fused that  general  feeling  of  sadness  through  his  soul,  which  found  a 
vent  in  these  poems.  No  friendship,  however  warm,  could  have 
inspired  sorrow  so  passionate,  as  no  love,  however  pure,  could  have 
kept  passion  so  chastened.  It  was  the  blending  of  the  two  affections 
in  his  memory  and  imagination,  that  thus  gave  birth  to  an  ideal  object 
combining  the  best  features  of  both,  and  drew  from  him  these  saddest 
and  tenderest  of  love-poems,  in  which  we  find  all  the  depth  and  intensity 
of  real  feeling  touched  over  with  such  a light  as  no  reality  ever  wore.” — 
pp.  302,  303. 

This  passage  presents  a curious  instance  of  confusion  of 
imagery  : — A blight  is  felt : a blight  is  expressed  : the  heart 
suffers  a blight  from  an  object  of  affection:  the  effusions  that 
flow  from  the  fancy  become  touching  and  pure  strains  : these 
again  become  an  essence,  an  abstract  spirit : these  are  changed 
into  a confluence  of  streams  from  many  sources ; and  these, 
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being  refined  and  warmed,  form  a reservoir.  Effusions,  strains, 
essences,  confluent  streams,  are  all  different  and  discrepant 
things  ; and  though  streams  may  fill  a reservoir,  they  cannot 
form  one.  And,  after  all,  depth  and  intensity  are  touched  over 
with  light.  No  doubt  this  is  all  very  pretty,  and  sweetly  senti- 
mental. 

A little  further  on  in  the  volume  is  the  following  still  more 
fantastical  passage  : 

‘ In  all  such  speculations  and  conjectures  as  to  what  might  have 
been,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  his  character,  it  is  in- 
variably to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  very  defects  were  among  the 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  that  it  was  out  of  the  struggle  between 
the  good  and  evil  principles  of  his  nature  that  his  mighty  genius  drew 
its  strength.  A more  genial  and  fostering  introduction  into  life,  while 
it  would  doubtless  have  softened  and  disciplined  his  mind,  might  have 
impaired  its  vigour  ; and  the  same  influence  that  would  have  diffused 
smoothness  and  happiness  over  his  life,  might  have  been  fatal  to 
its  glory.  In  a short  poem  of  his,*  which  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
duced at  Athens  (as  I find  it  written  on  a leaf  of  the  original  MS.  of 
Childe  Harolde,  and  dated  “ Athens,  181 1”)  there  are  two  lines  which, 
though  hardly  intelligible  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  may, 
taken  separately,  be  interpreted  as  implying  a sort  of  prophetic  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  his  hopes  the  im- 
mortality of  his  name  was  to  arise  : 

‘ Dear  object  of  defeated  care, 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 

To  reconcile  me  with  despair, 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

’Tis  said  with  sorrow  Time  can  cope, 

But  this  I feel  can  ne’er  be  true ; 

For,  by  the  death-blow  of  my  hope, 

My  memory  immortal  grew  !' — p.  323. 

This  is  really  curious.  Here  is  a gentleman  dabbling  all  his 
life  in  poetry  and  criticism,  and  still  incapable  of  seizing  a mean- 
ing so  obvious,  that  it  is  most  marvellous  how  any  one  could 
miss  it.  By  the  death-bloio  of  my  hope — the  blow  that  deprived 
me  of  the  original  of  this  picture — my  memory  grew  immortal : — 
my  remembrance  of  her  became  so  strong  that  it  sheivs  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  decay ; now,  when  after  a lapse  of  time  I look 
at  her  picture,  the  painful  feelings  of  memory  are  as  vivid  as  on 
the  day  I lost  her.  This  proves  that  “ Time  cannot  cope  with 
sorrow.”  Mr.  Moore,  however,  expounds  the  passage  thus  : 

By  the  death-blow  of  my  hope  in  the  loss  of  this  object,  I laid 
the  J'oundation  of  an  immortal  memory  for  myself : of  my  being 


* Written  beneath  the  picture  of 
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immortally  remembered.  This  proves  that  “ Time  cannot  cope 
with  sorrow A most  contorted  interpretation,  and  a most  ex- 
emplary non  sequitur. 

This  specimen  of  Mr.  Moore’s  method  of  understanding  his 
friend’s  poetry  speaks  very  ill  for  the  sort  of  selection  he  has 
been  likely  to  make  from  his  remains. 

The  publication  of  Childe  Harold — the  non-publication  of 
Hints  from  Horace,  an  imitation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry — the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Moore  scraped  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron 
(a  phrase  which  we  use  designedly,  because  we  find  it  so  felici- 
tously illustrated  in  this  very  curious  procedure) —the  history  of 
Lord  Byron’s  life  at  Newstead  and  in  London — the  publication  of 
the  Giaour,  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  Corsair — his  marriage  with 
MissMilbanke,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Noel  Milbanke,on  the 
2nd  of  January,  1815 — his  share  in  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre — his  separation  from  his  wife  in  January,  1816 — 
and  his  final  departure  from  England  on  the  25th  of  April,  1816, 
are  the  principal  events  recorded  in  the  remainder  of  this 
volume.  No  new  light,  as  we  have  said,  is  thrown  upon  any- 
thing about  which  the  public  curiosity  had  been  strongly  ex- 
cited : but  there  is  a great  deal  of  detail  about  minute  corrections 
of  the  press,  about  alterations  and  re-alterations  in  that  very 
important  theatrical  state-paper,  the  Address  for  the  opening  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre;  a great  deal  of  gossip  about  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, much  that  should  not  have  been  published,  and  more  that  is 
not  worth  publishing ; some  peeps  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  for  which  the  parties  principally  implicated 
in  that  shallow  and  dishonest  publication  will  scarcely  thank  the 
exhibitor ; a few  things  said,  and  many  hinted,  about  Lord 
Byron’s  amours ; a few  touches  on  the  politics  of  Lord  Byron 
and  his  biographer  ; and  a speculation  by  Mr.  Moore  about  the 
usual  unhappiness  of  intellectual  persons  in  marriage. 

The  gossip  about  individuals  is  given  with  one  or  two  pecu- 
liarities worthy  of  note.  An  initial  is  given  in  one  page  which 
sets  the  reader  guessing;  a name  is  given  in  another  which 
saves  him  the  trouble ; or  circumstances  are  so  detailed  as  to 
point  to  the  name  unerringly.  In  one  page  we  find  “ Bold  W.” 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  a window;  in  another  we  find  a 
friendly  mention  of  “ Bold  Webster.”  A gentleman  who  some- 
times neglects  to  send  remittances  is  always  Mr.  H. : a gentle- 
man who  sometimes  sends  them  is  always  Mr.  Hanson.  In  one 
place  lord  Byron  sees  S * * # ’s  mistress  and  her  mother  in  an 
opposite  box  at  the  theatre ; and  who  S * * * ’s  mistress  was 
is  indicated  a dozen  lines  lower  : — 

‘ Went  to  my  box  at  Covent-Garden  to  night ; and  my  delicacy 
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felt  a little  shocked  at  seeing  S * * * ’s  mistress  (who,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  was  actually  educated  from  her  birth  for  her  profession) 

sitting  with  her  mother,  * a three-piled  b d,  b d-major  to  the 

army,’  in  a private  box  opposite.  I felt  rather  indignant;  but,  casting 
my  eyes  round  the  house,  in  the  next  box  to  me,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  were  the  most  distinguished  old  and  young  Babylonians  of 
quality — so  I burst  out  a laughing.  It  was  really  odd  ; lady  * * 
divorced — lady  * *,  and  her  daughter,  lady  * *,  both  divorceable — 
Mrs.  * * , in  the  next,  the  like,  and  still  nearer  ******  i What  an 
assemblage  to  me,  who  know  all  their  histories.  It  was  as  if  the  house 
had  been  divided  between  your  public  and  your  understood  courtesans; 
but  the  intriguantes  much  outnumbered  the  regular  mercenaries.  On 
the  other  side  were  only  Pauline  and  her  mother,  and,  next  box  to  her, 
three  of  inferior  note.  Now,  where  lay  the  difference  between  her 
and  her  mamma,  and  lady  * * and  daughter  ? except  that  the  two 
last  may  enter  Carleton  and  any  other  house,  and  the  two  first  are 
limited  to  the  opera  and  b house.  How  I do  delight  in  observ- 

ing life  as  it  really  is! — and  myself,  after  all,  the  worst  of  any.  But, 
no  matter — I must  avoid  egotism,  which,  just  now,  would  be  119 
vanity.’ — p.  470. 

Now  as  there  were  only  one  mother  and  daughter  opposite, 
and  as  they  were  Pauline  and  her  mother,  S * * * ’s  mistress 
was  Pauline.  Who  S * # # was,  is  therefore  as  clear  as  if  his 
name  had  been  printed.  The  volume  abounds  with  these  mock- 
eries of  reserve. 

In  other  cases,  and  there  is  an  instance  in  the  last-cited  pas- 
sage, asterisks  only  are  given,  which  communicate  nothing. 
The  following  is  another  instance  : — 

‘ To-morrow  there  is  a party  of  purple  at  the  ‘ blue  ’ Miss  * * * ’s. 
Shall  I go  ? Urn  ! — I don’t  much  affect  your  blue-bottles  ; but  one 
ought  to  be  civil.  There  will  be  (‘  I guess  now,’  as  the  Americans 
say),  the  Staels  and  Mackintoshes — good — the  * * * s and  * * * s — 
not  so  good — the  * * * s,  &c.  &c. — good  for  nothing.  Perhaps  that 
blue-winged  Kashmirian  butterfly  of  book-learning,  lady  * * *,  will  be 
there.  I hope  so  ; it  is  a pleasure  to  look  upon  that  most  beautiful  of 
faces.’ — p.  458. 

What  can  be  the  possible  use  of  printing  such  passages  ? 
Sometimes  we  have  things  in  this  way  : — 

* P.  S.  Oh  ! the  anecdote  1*****  ***********._ 
p.  558. 

The  extreme  folly  of  such  a specimen  of  publication  is  really 
sufficiently  ludicrous  to  amount  to  an  excellent  jest.  Oh  ! the 
anecdote,  indeed  ! This  should  stand  at  the  head  of  anecdotes 
of  book-making,  if  ever  Sholto  and  Reuben  Percy  take  them  in 
hand. 
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We  shall  cite  two  passages  which  throw  a little  light  on  the 
politics  of  Lord  Byron,  and  still  more  on  those  of  his  biogra- 
pher : — 

‘ It  was  at  this  time  that  Lord  Byron  became  acquainted  (and,  I 
regret  to  have  to  add,  partly  through  my  means)  with  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  well-known  weekly  journal,  the  Examiner. 
This  gentleman  I had  myself  formed  an  acquaintance  with  in  the  year 
1811,  and,  in  common  with  a large  portion  of  the  public,  entertained  a 
sincere  admiration  of  his  talents  and  courage  as  a journalist.  The 
interest  I took  in  him  personally  had  been  recently  much  increased 
by  the  manly  spirit  which  he  had  displayed  throughout  a prosecution 
instituted  against  himself  and  his  brother,  for  a libel  that  had  appeared 
in  their  paper  on  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  both  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two  years.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  there  existed  among  the  Whig  party, at  this  period,  a strong 
feeling  of  indignation  at  the  late  defection  from  themselves  and  their 
principles  of  the  illustrious  personage,  who  had  been  so  long  looked  up  to 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  both.  Being  myself,  at  the  time,  warmly, — 
perhaps,  intemperately, — under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  I regarded 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Hunt  with  more  than  common  interest,  and,  imme- 
diately on  my  arrival  in  town,  paid  him  a visit  in  his  prison.  On 
mentioning  the  circumstance,  soon  after,  to  Lord  Byron,  and  describing 
my  surprise  at  the  sort  of  luxurious  comforts  with  which  I had  found  the 
wit  in  the  dungeon  surrounded, — his  trellised  flower-garden  without, 
and  his  books,  busts,  pictures,  and  piano-forte  within, — the  noble  poet, 
whose  political  views  of  the  case  coincided  entirely  with  my  own, 
expressed  a strong  wish  to  pay  a similar  tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
and  accordingly,  a day  or  two  after,  we  proceeded  for  that  purpose  to 
the  prison.  The  introduction  which  then  took  place  was  soon  followed 
by  a request  from  Mr.  Hunt  that  we  would  dine  with  him,  and  the 
noble  poet  having  good-naturedly  accepted  the  invitation,  the  Cold 
Bath  Fields  prison  had,  in  the  month  of  June,  1813,  the  honour  of 
receiving  Lord  Byron,  as  a guest,  within  its  walls.’ — pp.  400,  401. 

It  was,  we  believe,  in  Horsemonger-Lane  gaol,  and  not  in  that 
of  Cold-Bath-Fields,  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was  imprisoned.  Mr. 
Moore  is  too  genteel  to  know  one  gaol  from  another.  But  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Moore’s  patriotic  sympathy  was  aroused  on 
this  occasion,  not  by  the  specific  case  of  oppression,  but  by  its 
coincidence  with  the  Prince  Regent’s  defection  from  the  Whigs. 
If  the  Whigs  had  been  in  place,  Mr.  Hunt,  as  a part  of  the 
arrangement,  might  have  been  very  properly  in  gaol.  If  Mr. 
Moore  should  say,  the  Whigs  would  not  have  sent  him  there, 
let  our  present  Whig  attorney-general  answer  him  for  us.  It  is 
always,  quo,  non  quomodo,  with  Mr.  Moore.  His  movement  to 
the  state  prison  was  not  a patriotic,  nor  a philosophic,  nor  a 
philanthropic,  movement.  It  was  a Whig  movement.  He  has 
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thought  proper  to  apologise  for  it,  and  we  have  translated  his 
apology  into  plain  English. 

The  second  passage  is  this  : 

* On  the  second  of  June,  in  presenting  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  made  his  third  and  last  appearance  as  an  orator,  in  that 
assembly.  In  his  way  home  from  the  House  that  day,  he  called,  I 
remember,  at  my  lodgings,  and  found  me  dressing  in  a very  great 
hurry  for  dinner.  He  was,  I recollect,  in  a state  of  most  humourous 
exaltation  after  his  display,  and,  while  I hastily  went  on  with  my  task 
in  the  dressing-room,  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  adjoining 
chamber,  spouting  forth  for  me,  in  a sort  of  mock-heroic  voice,  detached 
sentences  of  the  speech  he  had  just  been  delivering.  “ I told  them,” 
he  said,  “ that  it  was  a most  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution — 
that,  if  such  things  were  permitted,  there  was  an  end  of  English  free- 
dom, and  that — ” “ But  what  was  this  dreadful  grievance?”  I asked, 
interrupting  him  in  his  eloquence.  “ The  grievance  ?”  he  repeated, 
pausing  as  if  to  consider — “ Oh,  that  I forget.”*  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dramatic  humour  with  which  he  gave 
effect  to  these  words,  but  his  look  and  manner  on  such  occasions  were 
irresistibly  comic,  and  it  was,  indeed,  rather  in  such  turns  of  fun  and 
oddity  than  in  any  more  elaborate  exhibition  of  wit  that  the  pleasantry 
of  his  conversation  existed.’ — p.  402. 

A man  in  earnest  would  not  have  spoken  in  parliament  about 
a grievance,  without  believing  that  the  thing  spoken  of  was  a 
grievance.  A man  in  earnest  would  not,  having  spoken  of  a 
public  grievance  in  parliament,  have  afterwards  professed  to 
forget  what  the  grievance  was.  A man,  whether  in  earnest  or 
not  himself,  would  not,  in  speaking  to  a man  whom  he  believed 
to  be  in  earnest,  have  treated  his  own  advocacy  of  public  griev- 
ances as  a jest.  Lord  Byron  would  not  have  spoken  in  this 
strain  to  Mr.  Shelley.  And  a man,  whose  own  political 
opinions  were  anything  but  a farce,  would  not  record  an  anec- 
dote, so  discreditable  to  both  parties,  as  a mere  piece  of  pleasantry, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  only  political  affairs  about  which  Lord  Byron  seems  to 
have  felt  any  real  and  earnest  interest,  within  the  period  here 
recorded,  were  those  of  Napoleon.  He  concluded  a journal 
which  he  had  kept  for  some  time,  and  from  which  Mr.  Moore 
has  given  ample  extracts,  in  these  words  : 

‘ April  19 th,  1814. — There  is  ice  at  both  poles,  north  and  south — 
all  extremes  are  the  same — misery  belongs  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
only, — to  the  emperor  and  the  beggar,  when  unsixpenced  and  unthroned. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a damned  insipid  medium — an  equinoctial  line — 
no  one  knows  where,  except  upon  maps  and  measurement. 


* This  speech  was  on  presenting  a Petition  from  Ma'or  Cartwright. 
vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  x 
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‘ And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.’ 

‘ I will  keep  no  further  journal  of  that  same  hesternal  torch-light ; 
and,  to  prevent  me  from  returning,  like  a dog,  to  the  vomit  of  memory, 
I tear  out  the  remaining  leaves  of  this  volume,  and  write  in  Ipecacu- 
anha,— that  the  Bourbons  are  restored  ! ! ! Hang  up  philosophy.  To 
be  sure,  I have  long  despised  myself  and  man,  but  I never  spat  in  the 
face  of  my  species  before — ‘ O fool ! I shall  go  mad.’ — pp.  513,  514. 

Lord  Byron  wished  to  serve  Mr.  Coleridge.  He  persuaded 
Mr.  Murray  to  publish  Christabel.  He  tried,  through  Mr.  Moore, 
to  persuade  Mr.  Jeffrey  to  review  it  favorably  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  But  Mr.  Jeffrey  knew  better  than  to  compromise  the 
character  of  his  publication,  by  giving  a true  and  just  account 
of  any  literary  work,  even  to  please  his  new  friend  Lord  Byron. 
This  most  beautiful  little  poem  was  therefore  consigned  to  the 
hands  of  that  one  of  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  coadjutors,  who  combined  the 
most  profound  ignorance,  and  the  grossest  obtuseness  of  intel- 
lect, with  the  most  rancorous  malignity,  and  the  most  unblush- 
ing literary  dishonesty.  The  Edinburgh  Review  has  furnished 
many  specimens  of  all  these  qualities  : but  in  this  article  on 
Coleridge’s  Christabel,  they  were  all  combined  in  the  most 
striking  degree.  Every  thing  was  garbled,  falsified,  distorted, 
misrepresented.  The  Review  has  not  destroyed  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
poetical  fame  : that  was,  and  is,  beyond  its  reach : but  it 
destroyed  his  chance  of  popularity  by  extinguishing  curiosity 
towards  his  poem  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  at  a time 
especially,  when  to  have  assisted  him  to  that  share  of  public 
attention  which  he  has  always  merited  as  a poet,  would,  though 
nothing  more  than  an  act  of  justice,  have  had  the  effect  of  an 
act  of  generosity.  Of  course,  neither  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  must  say  a word  or  two  more  about  Mr.  Moore’s  figures. 
The  following  is  a curious  specimen : — 

‘ There  is  a healthfulness  in  the  moral  feeling  so  unaffectedly  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  which  seems  to  answer  for  a heart  sound  at  the 
core,  however  passion  might  have  scorched  it.’ — p.  231-2. 

What  is  the  relation  between  scorching  and  a sound  core? 
Half  the  metaphor  is  from  a rotten  apple,  and  half  from  a roasted 
one. 

Mr.  Moore  never  produces  a figure  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
analysis.  His  figures  are  all  made  up  of  disparates  and  non- 
existences. We  do  not  know  in  all  his  writings,  a single  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  The  more  his  images  are  examined,  the 
more  unreal  and  incoherent  they  appear.  Throughout  the  pre- 
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sent  work,  he  seems  often  to  aim  at  simplicity  : a good  aim,  but 
not  easily  attainable  by  one  who  has  so  long  indulged  in  the 
rhetoric  of  false  sentiment.  He  writes  figures  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  the  only  result  of  his  endeavour  at  a simple  and  natu- 
ral style  is,  that,  by  not  fixing  his  attention  on  any  predominant 
image,  he  makes  his  figurative  language  more  than  ever  chaotic 
and  caleidoscopical.  We  will  give  one  example  taken  at  ran- 
dom. 

* When  we  look  back  to  the  unbridled  career,  of  which  his  marriage 
was  meant  to  be  the  goal, — to  the  rapid  and  restless  course  in  which 
his  life  had  run  along,  like  a burning  train,  through  a series  of  wan- 
derings, adventures,  successes,  and  passions,  the  fever  of  all  which 
was  still  upon  him,  when,  with  the  same  headlong  recklessness,  he 
rushed  into  this  marriage — it  can  but  little  surprise  us,  that  in  the 
space  of  one  short  year,  he  should  not  have  been  able  to  recover  all  at 
once  from  his  bewilderment,  or  to  settle  down  into  that  tame  level  of 
conduct  which  the  officious  spies  of  his  privacy  required.  As  well 
might  it  be  expected  that  a steed  like  his  own  Mazeppa’s,  should  stand 
still,  when  reined,  without  chafing  or  champing  the  bit.' — p.  649,  650. 

What  a chaos  with  horses,  goals,  fire-trains,  fevers,  levels, 
and  bewilderments ! And  this  is  about  the  ordinary  style  of 
the  work. 

The  volume  contains  many  allusions  to  persons  who  have 
never  obtruded  themselves  on  public  notice,  and  whose  names 
and  circumstances  ought  not  to  have  been  dragged  before  the 
world.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a production  little  instructive  to 
the  reader,  little  creditable  to  the  author,  little  honorable  to  its 
subject : a speculation,  perhaps  a profitable  one,  on  the  public 
appetite  for  gossip,  backed  by  a systematical  deference  to  every 
widely-diffused  prejudice,  and  to  every  doctrine  and  opinion 
which  the  influential  classes  of  readers  desiie  to  be  popular. 
And  amongst  these  classes,  the  influential  in  the  press  are  by 
no  means  forgotten.  The  “great  talents”  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnes,  of  the  Times  ; the  “ ingenious  and  remarkable  ” Mr. 
Hogg,  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  ; the  “ most  gifted  of  critics,” 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  so  forth,  receive,  and  of  course  repay,  the  meed 
of  just  and  discriminating  praise. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius.  Ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis,  nisi  Callimachus  ? 

We  shall,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  postpone  our  observations  on  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Byron,  and  on  some  other  matters,  till  we  have 
gone  through  the  second  volume.  Amongst  the  other  matters, 
we  include  the  whole  of  his  amours,  and  the  illustrations  of  the 

x 2 
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morality  of  the  higher  classes  in  this  country,  which  his  adven- 
tures and  correspondence  afford. 

We  have  given  very  fair  specimens  of  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  volume  before  us,  and  an  outline  of  its  contents,  with 
such  remarks  as  were  imperiously  demanded  from  us  by  our 
sense  of  the  moral  duty  of  exhibiting  to  our  readers  the  real 
scope  and  purpose  of  a series  of  shallow  sophisms  and  false 
assumptions,  wrapped  up  in  bundles  of  metaphors,  put  forth 
with  a specious  semblance  of  reason  and  liberality,  and  directed 
to  the  single  end  of  upholding  all  abuses  and  delusions  by  which 
the  aristocracy  profit.  In  the  second  volume,  Mr.  Moore  will 
be  on  more  perilous  ground.  To  do  justice  to  his  friends  who 
are  gone,  and  to  please  those  among  the  living,  whose  favor  he 
most  studiously  courts  in  his  writings,  must  be,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  that  period  which  his  second  volume  will  embrace,  im- 
possible. He  will  endeavour  to  do  both,  after  his  fashion  : 
and  we  think  we  can  pretty  accurately  anticipate  the  result. 


Art.  II. — Kralodworsky  Rukopis.  Zbjrka  Staroceskych  Zpiewo- 
prawnych  Rasnj,  s niekolika  ginymi  Staroceskymi  Zpiewy.  Nalezen 
a wydan  od  Waci  aw  a Hanky,  knihownjka  k.  narodnjho  Musea  j 
s diegopisnym  uwodem  od  Waclawa  Aloysia  Swobody  c.  k.  prof : 
tr:  Human.  W Praze.  1829. 

Koniginhofer  Handsdirift,  3,'C.  i.  e.  Manuscript  of  the  Queen's  Court ; 
a.  collection  of  Old  Bohemian  Lyrico-Epic  Songs,  with  other 
ancient  Bohemian  poems.  Discovered  and  published  by  Wen- 
ceslaus  Hanka,  and  translated  by  Wenceslaus  Alovs  Swoboda. 
Prague.  1829. 

^MONG  the  Slavonian  nations  there  has  been  of  late  years  a 
strong  literary  excitement — and  contributions  have  been  in- 
dustriously levied  on  all  the  accessible  records  of  antiquity. 
The  stream  of  inquiry  has  strongly  set  upon  the  traditions  and 
the  fragments  of  the  past,  while  such  of  its  remains  as  still 
live  in  the  memories  and  the  songs  of  the  people,  have  been 
gathered  together  with  the  most  devoted  zeal.  The  political 
position  of  all  of  the  Slavonic  races  will  explain  the  reason  of 
this  tendency  to  look  rather  backwards  on  that  which  has  been 
than  forwards  to  that  which  shall  be.  In  despotic  countries 
men  cannot  engage  in  discussions  which  regard  the  present  or 
the  future  without  giving  umbrage  to  those  whose  quiet  might 
be  disturbed,  if  it  were  discovered  and  proclaimed  that 
some  concessions  must  be  made  to  advancing  civilization. 
The  mind  fettered  in  its  inquiries  and  fearful  of  their  conse- 
quences cannot  expatiate  widely — nor  desire  nobly — nor 
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enlarge  proudly — in  the  prison-house  where  a censorship  has 
placed  it.  It  seeks  rather  some  scene — some  subject — where 
it  may  revel  in  its  own  free  will — pursue  its  unmolested 
dreamings,  and  indulge  its  generous  affections.  And  this  it 
does  in  the  retrospect  of  the  past.  To  rear  up  piles  of  policy 
and  power  out  of  its  patriotic  hopes  is  wholly  prohibited  ; its 
only  privilege  is  to  revert  to  those  realities  w'hich  memory  offers 
to  it  from  the  days  of  old.  Independence,  liberty,  self-govern- 
ment, are  blessings  which  it  may  dwell  upon  as  having  been — 
but  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  anticipate  as  yet  to  be. 
Yet  it  is  curious,  it  is  instructive,  to  see  how  the  full  tide  of 
affection  rushes  back  upon  the  events  with  which  national 
glory  and  greatness  are  connected  ; how  the  love  of  country 
lingers  among  those  circumstances  where  it  may  wander 
about  unchecked— how  fondly  every  name  is  cherished  that 
battled  for  fatherland  and  freedom  ; how  thoughts  which  may 
not  be  expressed  tinge  other  thoughts  that  may,  and  enable 
one  to  discover  in  the  slight  motion  of  the  surface  the  deep 
strong  current  below. 

It  has  been  estimated,  and  the  estimate  is  probably  rather 
under  the  real  number,  that  more  than  sixty  millions  of  men 
speak  the  Slavonic  dialects — and  occupy  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  European  territory.  Whence  they  came  and  how  they 
spread  is  an  inquiry  with  which  many  authors  have  occupied 
themselves  with  very  fruitless  toil.  Under  the  name  of  bar- 
barians— Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Slaves,  and  Sarmatians, 
have  been  confounded  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  their 
language,  literature,  or  history. 

The  Slavonian  tribes  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into 
eight  great  classes — the  Russian,  Servian,  Croatian,  and  Wen- 
dish,  make  the  south-eastern  division : and  the  north-western 
division  consists  of  the  Bohemian,  Slovakian,  Polish  and  Sor- 
bian  ; Russia  has  about  forty-five  millions  of  Slavonian  subjects  ; 
Austria  fifteen  millions ; Prussia  two-and-a-half  millions ; 
Turkey  two  millions ; Cracow  one  hundred  thousand ; Montinegro 
sixty  thousand,  and  Saxony  fifty  thousand.  Of  these  again  about 
forty  millions  are  of  the  Greek,  twenty  millions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  two  of  the  Protestant  rituals  ; — and  the  affiliated 
but  distinct  languages  of  the  several  divisions  are  the  Russ 
spoken  in  Russia ; the  Servian  in  Servia,  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and 
with  some  modifications  in  Bulgaria — the  Croatian  in  Croatia, 
west  Hungary,  Dalmatia  and  the  Adriatic  coasts — the  Wendish, 
the  dialect  of  Illyria,  and  in  that  part  of  Austrian  Slavonia 
known  as  the  land  of  the  Wends,  or  of  the  Slovenians  ; the 
Bohemian  being  the  language  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  5 the 
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Slovakian  that  of  Upper  Hungary;  the  Sorbian  that  of  Lausitz 
anciently  Sorabia;  and  lastly  the  Polish  of  Poland  and  Polish 
Silesia.  All  these  branches  probably  descend  from  the  ancient 
Slavonian,  the  Lingua  Slavica,  which  is  still  used  in  the  church 
services  of  Russia.  The  Russians  and  Servians  have  preserved 
the  Slavonic  alphabet,  modified,  however,  to  more  elegant  forms- 
The  Poles  and  Bohemians  have  adopted  the  Latin  character, 
producing  their  peculiar  sounds  by  combinations  of  the  letters. 
Many  of  the  other  races  have  combined  the  two  alphabets, 
retaining  the  Slavonian  letters  wherever  they  found  no 
representative  in  the  Roman,  and  using  the  Roman  wherever 
they  were  absolutely  synonymous  with  the  Slavonian.  In 
some  respects  these  nations  have  been  benefitted  by  the  tardy 
birth  of  their  literature — the  Russians  having  discarded  many 
supernumerary  and  useless  letters  of  the  old  church  alphabet, 
and  the  Servians  have  discarded  more ; so  that  the  Servian 
orthography  is  simple,  intelligible  and  beautiful,  while  that 
of  the  more  cultivated  Slavonic  nations,  whose  books  and 
written  language  have  existed  for  centuries,  is  encumbered  with 
many  inconveniences,  difficulties  and  contradictions,  of  which  it 
is  now  not  easy,  from  long  and  stubborn  habit,  to  get  rid. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Slavonian  people  to  be  visited 
with  much  contempt  and  vituperation  from  those  who,  without 
any  means  of  accurate  judgment,  take  pleasure  and  pride  in 
flinging  out  their  scorn  upon  nations.  To  study — to  inquire — 
to  inform  themselves  before-hand,  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
these  precipitate  misanthropists.  They  can  judge,  and  condemn, 
and  vilify  millions,  on  a thousandth  part  of  the  evidence  they 
would  require  for  the  castigation  of  a single  pick-pocket.  And 
the  matter  is  yet  worse  when  misfortune  itself  is  made  the 
ground  of  calumny.  M.  Hacquet,  in  describing  Illyria  and 
Dalmatia,  abuses  all  the  Slavonians  as  thieves,  and  says  that 
they  sit  content  and  pleased  under  the  yoke  of  the  most  odious 
despotism.  Even  Hungarians,  themselves,  in  turn  the  objects 
of  attack,  have  been  found  to  fling  upon  their  Slavonian 
neighbours  such  contumelies  as  “ good-for-nothing,  clay-soiled, 
miserable,  head-and-foot-straw-covered  Tots.”*  One  public 
instructor^  has  the  kindness  to  bid  his  readers  remember  that 
the  “ Slavonian  people  are  made  of  other  materials  than  the 
Germans  (according  to  him  God  hath  not,  as  holy  writ  with 
equal  truth  and  beauty  assures  us,  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
upon  earth)  that  they  are  by  nature  of  another  order  of  men — 

* "Hitvany,  tsapos,  ellietetlen,  korolabu  T6tok.”--Dugonics  in  his 
celebrated  romance  “Etelka.” 

f Neumanns  Natur  des  Menschen,  i.  59-62. 
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given  by  the  eternal  purposes  of  Providence  to  be  subjects  of  those 
Germans  who  are  the  ornaments  of  creation,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
the  world  for  ever.”  Ignorant  and  insolent  calumniator!  compared 
to  whom  the  meanest  peasant  of  Slavonia  is  an  object  of  interest 
and  affection  in  the  mind  of  any  good  man.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  does  the  flippant  Abbe  de  Pradt  exclaim,  “ For  me  Europe 
finishes  at  the  Oder.  On  the  other  side  is  a language  strange 
to  Europe  [strange  to  you,  most  learned  Abbe  !] — Poland  is  not 
Asia — but — it  is  not  Europe.” — “ Among  the  Poles  the  eye  loses 
all  its  expression — the  dwellings  are  abodes  of  misery,  filth,  and 
vermin,”*  and  so  forth. 

In  the  name  of  justice — in  the  name  of  common  sense — in 
the  name  of  humanity — if  nations  are  thus  to  be  sentenced,  let 
it  be  by  competent  tribunals.  It  is  beyond  all  endurance  that 
such  professional  and  shallow  slanderers  as  these  should  be 
allowed  to  run  about  the  world  with  their  unholy  missions  of 
war  and  evil  will.  In  the  different  branches  of  the  Slavonian 
stem  there  is  alike  the  greatness  which  imposes,  and  the  feeble- 
ness which  demands  respect.  They  affect  us  by  gigantic 
political  power  on  the  one  side,  and  interest  us  by  their  enslaved 
position  on  the  other.  The  might  of  Russia — the  struggles  of 
Poland — the  old  glories  of  Bohemia — each  in  its  turn  is  an 
object  well  fitted  to  engage  the  philanthropist  and  the  philoso- 
pher. And  little  indeed  have  they  studied  the  history  of  man, 
and  most  ill  qualified  are  they  to  judge  of  his  destiny  and  his 
deservings, — who  see,  even  in  his  lowest  degradation,  any  thing 
but  a claim  upon  them  to  help,  to  encourage,  and  to  elevate 
him.  Deep  as  he  may  be  in  the  dust,  his  origin  and  his  end 
are  as  divine  as  theirs—  he  is  as  worthy  as  they  of  kindness — and 
far  worthier  of  mercy. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  indulge  in  any  of  those  vague  terms 
of  laudation,  which  if  more  amiable,  are  just  as  little  discerning 
as  this  language  of  dispraise.  Yet  no  one  can  have  visited  the 
Slavonian  nations  without  observing  the  patient  endurance  with 
which  they  pursue  their  daily  labours,  whether  agricultural  or 
commercial — the  habitual  serenity,  which  if  it  deny  them  the 
more  violent  ebullition  of  pleasure,  saves  them  from  the  gloom 
of  deep  despondency— the  love  of  music  so  universal  that,  as 
Schafferich  says,  “ Wherever  the  Slavonian  woman  is,  there  is 
song — song  that  fills  house  and  garden,  hill  and  valley,  field 
and  forest,  orchard  and  vineyard.  She  sings  in  the  summer 
heats,  in  the  labour  of  the  day  ; in  hunger  and  thirst  she  sings.” 
■—their  nationality,  which  has  preserved  their  language  through 


* Histoire  de  l’Aiubassade  en  Varsovie,  p,  71-3. 
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a thousand  invasions  ; their  peaceful,  social  spirit.  In  a word, 
their  history  is  neither  tainted  with  violence  nor  polluted  with 
blood,  while  it  offers  all  the  interest  of  remarkable  events  and 
the  relief  of  highly-distinguished  actors. 

The  Bohemians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  Bojohemum, 
or  Home  of  the  Bojers,  occupied  Bohemia  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
call  themselves  Ceskians  or  Cechians,  and  their  country Cechy.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  about 
two  thirds  are  Slavonians,  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Teutonic  race.  Their  language  has,  perhaps,  been  more  acted 
on  than  any  other  of  Slavonian  origin  by  foreign  dialects. 
It  lends  itself  with  great  readiness  to  almost  every  form  of 
verse,  and  has  been  very  successfully  used  in  most  of  the  ancient 
classical  measures.  In  the  present  generation  it  has  been  the 
object  of  a very  patriotic  attention  on  the  part  of  its  possessors 
— and  a new  enthusiasm  for  its  cultivation  has  met  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  Austrian  government  to  discourage  and  extin- 
guish it.  In  every  department  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  in  many 
of  the  departments  of  history  and  science,  writers  have  appeared 
whose  pens  might  probably  have  been  allowed  to  rest,  but  for 
the  indirect  attempts  to  suppress  all  Bohemian  pleadings.  The 
pride  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  are  now  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  idiom,  whose 
extinction  has  perhaps  been  retarded  many  centuries  by  the 
measures  taken  to  uproot  it. 

Waclaw  Hanka,  the  discoverer  of  the  curious  manuscript, 
the  title  of  the  second  edition  of  which  heads  this  article,  was 
born  at  Horenowes  in  1791.  His  father  was  a farmer,  and  up 
to  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  young  Waclaw  assisted  him  in 
the  toils  of  the  field.  He  passed  his  summers  without  instruc- 
tion, and  when  in  winter  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  put  an 
end  to  out-of-door  labour,  he  repaired  to  the  village  school,  and 
got  such  knowledge  as  was  there  accessible.  From  the  spring 
to  the  winter  he  usually  watched  his  father’s  sheep.  The 
elements  of  Latin  he  learned  at  home,  and  afterwards  completed 
his  knowledge  of  it  at  Hradeckralowe  (Koniggratz).  He  studied 
philosophy  at  Prague,  and  law  at  Vienna.  His  mother  tongue 
was  always  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  in  his  earliest  days  “ he 
moralised  in  song.”  Polish  and  Servian  troops  had  been 
quartered  on  his  father’s  farm,  and  from  these  he  learned  those 
several  dialects.  Having  excited  some  attention,  the  great 
philologist  Dobrowsky  became  his  patron  and  instructor.  His 
Starobyla  Skladfinie,  of  which  five  volumes  have  been  published 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  ancient 
literature  of  Bohemia.  But  the  bringing  out  the  Kralodworsky 
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MSS.  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance  which  has  most  redounded 
to  Hanka’s  fame.  Dobrowsky,  in  his  History  of  Bohemian 
Literature,  speaks  of  them  as  models  for  facility  of  style,  purity 
and  correctness  of  language,  grace  and  strength  of  expression. 
Their  publication  created  a strong  feeling  among  all  the  Slavonian 
nations,  obtained  for  Hanka  many  and  deserved  honours,  and 
may  be  considered  certainly  the  most  important  addition  ever 
made  by  one  individual  to  the  archives  of  popular  Slavonian 
poetry. 

The  discovery  was  in  this  wise.  In  the  year  1817,  Hanka 
had  been  visiting  one  of  his  friends  at  Kralodworsky,  a town 
which  suffered  with  many  others  from  the  terrible  visitations 
of  Zizka.  He  there  heard,  that  in  an  under  vault  of  the  church 
tower,  a bundle  of  arrows  lay,  and  had  lain  there  from  the  time 
of  Zizka.  He  descended  to  see  them,  and  while  walking  about 
the  place,  his  foot  struck  against  a quantity  of  parchment  do- 
cuments— he  found  they  were  covered  with  Latin  letters,  and 
soon  observed  that  the  writing  was  Bohemian.  To  such  a man 
the  transport  of  such  a discovery  may  well  be  conceived.  He 
sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  town  one  of  the  first  transcripts 
he  made,  who  shared  in  his  enthusiasm,  and  presented  the  MS. 
to  him  as  a reward.  He  afterwards  deposited  it  in  the  national 
Museum  of  Prague. 

The  latest  date  that  has  been  assigned  to  the  MS.  is  a. d.  1310, 
but  to  many  of  its  contents  a remoter  origin  is  attributed, 
and  with  much  probability.  It  is  a collection  of  poems — 
certainly  by  different  authors — and  most  likely  of  distinct 
epochs.  The  zeal  of  some  Bohemian  critics  has  unreasonably 
carried  their  authorship  into  the  heathen  age — to  the  time  of 
the  heroes  they  celebrate.  The  rhythmus  is  good,  the  versifi- 
cation generally  excellent ; but  the  pieces  are  all  written  as  if 
they  were  prose,  in  one  continuous  course.  The  German  trans- 
lations, by  Swoboda,  which  accompany  this  edition,  are  excellent 
— the  explanatory  notes  useful  and  appropriate.  Of  these 
compositions  Gothe,  whose  mind  seems  in  everlasting  vibration 
from  one  topic  of  high  poetic  interest  to  another,  has  often 
spoken  with  warm  admiration.  Admiral  Shishkov  has  translated 
them  into  Russian  ; Brodzinski  and  Kucharski  into  Polish,  so 
that  no  sanction  seems  wanting  for  the  dedication  to  this  topic 
of  some  of  our  pages. 

The  poems  consist  of  epic  and  lyric  pieces — or  rather  of  his- 
torical ballads  and  songs  ; the  whole  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity  and  strength,  than  for  their  flowing  and  regular 
versification. 

The  most  striking  of  these  historical  ballads  is  certainly  that 
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of  Zaboj.  Its  measure  is  various,  and  adapted  to  the  senti- 
ments conveyed.  It  begins  by  describing  a black  forest, 
where  is  a rock,  on  which  stands  Zaboj,  and  having  long  looked 
around — hedescends, — goes  from  hero  to  hero — and  after  uttering 
some  secret  words  and  bending  himself  before  the  gods,  the 
heroes  all  meet  at  his  summons  in  the  Black  forest.  Zhboj  leads 
them  to  the  deepest  valley,  and  touches  the  Warito  '*  with 
this  appeal: — “Hearts  of  men  and  brothers  ! with  glances  of 
flame  ! I sing  to  you  a song  in  the  deepest  valley  ; I sing  it  from 
the  deep  of  my  heart ; I sing  in  my  sorrow.  Our  father  has  left 
us,  and  left  with  us  orphaned  children  and  helpless  maidens. 
He  has  said  to  none,  ‘ Brother,  speak  to  them,  speak  to  them 
fatherly  words  !’  And  the  stranger  is  come,  come  with  might, 
and  a strange  tongue  is  heard,  and  strange  customs  are  among 
us,  and  our  women  and  our  children  follow  them.  But  our 
wives  shall  go  with  us  from  Wesna  to  Morana/f'  They  bring 
the  sparrow-hawk  from  the  woods,  and  make  us  bend  to  the 
gods  they  worship.  We  may  not  strike  our  foreheads — we  may 
not  bring  food  to  the  gods  where  our  father  brought  it,  nor  sing 
the  songs  where  he  sang  them.  The  foes  have  fdled  the  forests — 
they  have  broken  up  our  gods.”  “ Ah,  thou  Zaboj,  thou  singest 
from  heart  to  heart,  in  the  midst  of  thy  grief  thou  singest  the 
song  like  Lumir;J  whose  word  and  song  shook  Wysegrad  and 
all  lands — so  movest  thou  thy  brothers  all — the  gods  love  brave 
bards — sing  on,  for  it  comes  from  the  heart  to  sing  against  the 
foe.”  Slawoj  looked  upon  the  burning  glances  of  the  brothers, 
Slavoj  thus  stormed  their  hearts  : “ Two  brothers  were  there 
whose  voices  were  roughening  into  the  voice  of  manhood ; they 
went  to  the  woods  ; with  the  exercise  of  sword  and  battle-axe  and 
the  sharp  spear  they  strengthened  their  arms.  They  made  the 
woods  their  home,  and  returned  to  their  dwellings  in  joy.  But 
as  their  hand  was  strengthened  to  manhood,  and  their  spirits 
became  manhood  against  their  foes — and  as  these  brothers 
grew  stronger  too — ha  ! they  broke  in  upon  the  foe — they  broke 
in  like  the  tempests  of  heaven— and  when  they  returned  home — it 
was  to  be  covered  with  blessings.”  The  brothers  sprung  upon 
Zaboj — they  pressed  him  in  their  strong  arms — they  pressed  their 
heart  against  his  heart — they  repeated  again  and  again  his  words 
one  to  another — the  night  hastened  onwards  to  the  morning — 
they  were  all  scattered  out  of  the  valley — they  glided  home  by 
the  trees — they  dispersed  on  every  side  of  the  forest.” 


* A musical  instrument.  Palkowich  asks  if  it  be  the  Greek  flapfiirov  ? 
f Wesna  the  goddess  of  youth — Morana  the  goddess  of  death. 

{ Lumir — the  Orpheus  of  the  Slavonians, 
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The  poet  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  gathering  together  of 
the  heroes  by  the  brothers.  Zaboj  blesses  the  host.  Their 
movements  are  all  recorded,  and  at  every  step  the  bard  intro- 
duces his  word  of  promise,  of  counsel,  or  of  vengeance.  Zaboj 
himself  takes  a part  in  the  fight,  his  blows  are  said  to  fall  in 
front  of  the  fight  like  a hail  storm.  There  is  a forcible  descrip- 
tion of  the  long-enduring  battle  and  the  progress  of  it.  Zaboj 
is  represented  as  endowed  with  super-human  strength,  able  to 
fell  a tree  with  a single  stroke  of  his  battle-axe,  destroying 
thirty  enemies  with  his  own  hand,  piercing  his  foes  through  at 
a distance  of  five  fathoms,  and  following  them  without  his  shield 
with  sword  in  hand — a very  greyhound  in  pursuit,  a lynx  in 
perception ; yet  in  the  midst  of  all  preserving  a great  self-pos- 
session, and  exercising  wonderful  great-mindedness  towards  the 
fallen.  The  ballad  concludes  with  this  song  of  the  bard  : 

‘Brothers!  the  mountain  breaks  through  the  mist,  and  the  gods 
have  given  us  victory.  From  tree  to  tree  the  gathering  people  are 
passing — there  are  crowds  of  flying  souls.  The  wild  beasts — the 
forest  birds  fly  before  them — all  but  the  never- affrighted  owls.  Up  to 
the  mountain — upwards. — Bury  the  dead. — Bring  offerings  to  the 
gods — to  the  gods,  our  saviours — bring  rich  offerings  —hymn  the  hymns 
of  praise.’' 

The  second  historical  ballad  is  headed  Cestmir  and  Wlaslaw. 
It  narrates  events  which  the  chronicler  Cosmas  has  recorded. 
Wlaslaw  is  represented  by  him  as  a furious  barbarian,  who 
caused  the  children  of  his  women  captives  to  be  taken  away, 
and  forced  them  to  nurse  young  dogs  from  their  bosoms. 
Cestmir — written  Cmir  in  the  ballad — gathers  his  followers  to 
attack  the  burner  of  villages — the  causer  of  woe.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  assembling  is  in  the  following  words  : — “ There  are 
mountains  to  the  right — and  to  the  left  are  mountains — and  on 
their  tops — their  high  tops — the  sun  shines  brightly — along 
their  sides — both  here  and  there — the  armies  are  spread  out — 
each  hero  with  battle  in  his  bosom.”  A long  and  energetic 
account  of  the  storming  of  a mountain-castle  follows,  and 
Wlaslaw  is  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  Cestmir. 

The  third  ballad  contains  so  vivid  a description  of  a tournay, 
and  so  complete  a picture  of  a court  of  the  chivalric  epoch,  that 
we  shall  give  it  entire,  preserving  the  rhythmus  of  the  original, 
and  forbearing  to  indulge  even  in  the  introduction  or  suppression 
of  a single  word  or  phrase.  The  repetitions  are  characteristic 
of  Slavonian  poetry,  and  are  found  almost  universally  in  the 
ballads  of  Russia  and  Servia.  To  our  minds  the  whole  poem  is 
singularly  national. — We  visit  the  princely  castle— are  present 
at  the  festival — accompany  the  nobles  to  the  tournay— hear  the 
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music  between  the  different  acts  of  the  combat— witness  the  dif- 
ferent jousts  as  they  take  place — and  go  with  the  victor  to 
receive  his  garland.  Yet  no  story  can  be  more  simply  told. 
There  is  not  the  excess  of  a line. 


LUDISE  AND  LUBOR. 

Listen  ! young  and  old  ones,  listen  ! 
Hear  the  tale  of  tights  and  tournays  ! 

Once  there  reign’d  beyond  the  Labe,§ 

Rich  and  good  and  highly  honour’d. 
Reign’d  the  prince,  whose  only  daughter 
Was  his  treasure — his  and  all  men’s  ; 
Marvellous  was  his  daughter’s  beauty. 

Tall  and  lovely  was  her  figure. 

And  her  cheeks  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
While  they  glow’d  with  living  roses  j 
Lustrous  were  her  eyes  as  heaven. 

And  upon  her  snowy  bosom. 

Bright  as  gold  her  locks  descended 
Exquisitely  curl’d  in  ringlets. 

Once  the  prince  his  heralds  order’d 
All  the  nobles  to  assemble. 

For  a feasting  in  the  castle. — 

When  the  day  arriv’d,  the  nobles 
All  assembled  at  his  bidding, 

Came  from  distant  lands  and  country 
To  the  feasting  in  the  castle. 

Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing; 
On  the  prince  attend  the  nobles. 

Bow  before  the  prince  and  princess 
And  the  princely  maid  of  beauty. 

All  at  long,  long  tables  seated. 

In  the  order  of  their  coming  ; 

And  the  nobles’  food  was  venison, 

And  their  beverage  drink  of  honey. 

It  was  a luxurious  table, 

Yes  ! it  was  a sumptuous  table. 

Strength  was  waxing  in  their  members. 
Courage  stream’d  through  all  their  senses. 

Then  the  prince  bespake  the  nobles  : 
Men  1 I will  not  hide  the  reason 
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Why  I have  you  all  assembled — 

Men  heroic ! I will  try  ye. 

Who  may  best  deserve  my  favor. 

Prudence  waits  in  peace  for  warfare, 

And  our  neighbours  are  the  Germans." 

Thus  the  prince — and  when  he  ended. 
From  the  table  rose  the  nobles — 

Bow’d  them  ’fore  the  prince  and  princess, 
And  the  princely  maid  of  beauty. 

Horn  and  cymbals  loudly  sounded, 

All  are  hastening  to  the  tournay—. 

On  the  fields  before  the  castle. 

High,  upon  the  balc’ny  seated 
Is  the  prince  with  all  his  noble3. 

Is  the  princess  with  her  ladies 
And  with  noble  dames,  Ludise. 

And  the  prince  bespake  the  noble3  : 

“ He,  who  shall  the  tournay  open, 

I,  the  prince,  will  now  determine — ” 

And  the  prince  to  Streber  beckon’d, 

Streber  call’d  upon  Ladislav. 

Both  then  sprang  upon  their  horses. 

Grasp’d  the  sharply-pointed  lances. 

Fiercely  rushed  on  one  another. 

Struggled  long  with  one  another. 

Till  the  spears  of  both  were  broken. 

Each  was  thoroughly  exhausted — 

And  they  quitted  both  the  circus. 

Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing. 

And  the  prince  bespake  the  nobles  : 

“ Who  shall  lead  the  second  tournay. 

Shall  the  princess  now  determine.” 

And  the  princess  beckoned  Serpos, 

Serpos  call’d  upon  Spitibor. 

Both  then  mounted  on  their  horses. 

Grasp’d  the  sharply-pointed  lances, 

Serpos  sprang  upon  Spitibor, 

Flung  him  from  his  girded  saddle. 

Swiftly  from  his  own  dismounted. 

Swords  they  draw  from  out  their  scabbards. 
Blows  from  their  black  shields  are  echoed. 
Sparks  from  their  black  shields  are  springing, 
Spitibor  hath  smitten  Serpos, 

On  the  chilly  earth  hath  laid  him. 

Each  is  thoroughly  exhausted. 

And  they  quitted  both  the  circus. 
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Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing. 

And  the  prince  bespake  the  nobles  : 

“ Who  shall  be  the  third  for  tournay 
Shall  Ludise  now  determine.” 

And  the  princess  beckoned  Lubor. 

Lubor  call’d  upon  Bolemir, 

Both  sprang  eager  on  their  horses. 

Grasp’d  the  sharply-pointed  lances. 

Hasten’d  swiftly  in  the  circus. 

Look’d  upon  each  other — turning 
Each  his  spear  upon  the  other, 

From  his  horse  Bolemir  tumbles. 

Far  away  his  shield  is  flying, 

Servants  bear  him  from  the  circus. 

Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing, 
Lubor  calls  on  Riibos — Rubos 
Straight  upon  his  steed  is  mounted. 

Swiftly  bears  him  down  on  Lubor, 

Lubor’s  sword  his  lance  has  severed, 

Lubor’s  sword  has  cleaved  his  helmet. 

From  his  steed  he  falls — th’  attendants 
Bear  him  wounded  from  the  circus. 

Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing, 
Lubor  calls  upon  the  nobles  : 

“ He  who  will  with  Lubor  battle. 

Let  him  hasten  to  the  circus.” 

And  the  nobles  talk  together, 

Lubor  tarries  in  the  circus, 

Zdeslavv  swung  his  heavy  jav’lin, 

With  gigantic  bull-head  pointed. 

Swung  it  from  his  horse  of  battle. 

And  thus  arrogantly  answered  : 

“ My  forefather  slew  the  wild-bull, 

German  hordes  my  father  conquered. 

And  let  Lubor  try  my  prowess.” 

So  they  sprang  on  one  another. 

Head  from  head  anon  rebounded, 

And  of  each  the  horses  stagger’d. 

Each  his  sword  unsheath’d,  they  combat 
Horseless  on  the  ground, — and  fiercely 
Swing  their  swords, — whose  mighty  clashings 
All  around  the  circus  echo. 

Lubor  on  his  side  is  pressing. 

Smites  with  force  his  foeman’s  helmet 
See — that  helm  in  twain  is  sever’d, 

Lubor’s  sword  his  foeman’s  follows 
Lo  ! it  flies  beyond  the  circus, 

Zdeslaw  to  the  ground  is  fallen. 
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Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing. 

All  the  peers  encircle  Lubor, 

Bear  him  to  the  prince’s  presence. 

To  the  princess — to  Ludise — 

And  a wreath  Ludise  gives  him 
Of  the  green  leaves  of  the  oak-tree. 

Horns  are  sounding,  cymbals  clashing. 

The  next  pieceis  adescription  of  the  Tatar Kubla  Khan’s  inva- 
sion of  Christendom,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  story  is  simply  and  beautifully  told, 
in  regular  verses  of  five  trochees  each.  An  Englishman,  named 
Weston,*  (he  is  called  Veston  by  the  Bohemian  bard)  appears 
to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself.  The  whole  poem  is  too 
long  for  quotation,  but  of  its  style  and  measure  the  verbal  trans- 
lation of  a few  lines — the  introduction  of  Kubla  Khan’s  daughter 
— will  give  a sufficient  idea. 

Kublajevna,  beautiful  as  Luna, 

Heard  of  lands,  and  people  towards  the  evening.f 
She  desired  to  see  their  foreign  customs. 

Ten  young  men  she  summon’d  to  escort  her. 

And  two  maidens  for  her  person’s  service  ; 

Kichly  for  her  journey  she  provided  ; 

All  were  mounted  on  the  swiftest  coursers. 

And  departed  for  the  western  sun-set ; 

As  the  dawn  of  morning  brightly  shineth 
When  it  rises  in  the  gloomy  forest. 

Shone  in  dazzling  and  in  native  beauty 
And  magnificence  Khan  Kubla’s  daughter  ; 

She  was  covered  o’er  with  golden  garments 
While  her  neck  and  bosom  each  uncover’d 
Wore  the  costliest  wreaths  of  pearls  and  jewels. 

Such  a splendor  dazzled  all  the  Germans, 

And  they  coveted  her  costly  treasures. 

Track’d  her  footsteps  as  she  hasten’d  forward. 

Overtook  her  in  the  darksome  forest. 

Murder’d  her,  and  all  her  treasures  plunder’d. 

The  description  of  the  Tatar  priests  with  their  magic  rites 
gives  a dramatic  aspect  to  the  poem,  which  throughout  is  flow- 
ing, vivacious  and  pictorial.  Its  details  are  all  accordant  with 


* The  Chronicles  of  this  period  speak  of  an  old  English  warrior  who 
had  in  consequence  of  his  former  crimes,  made  a vow  to  serve  against  the 
infidels.  See  Ramner’s  Geschichte  der  Hohenstaufen j was  his  name  Weston  ? 

t Ze  wlasti  na  zhchodie,  lands  towards  the  evening  i.  e.  lands  in  the 
west. 
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the  narratives  which  exist  of  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  by 
the  Tatars  in  1241 ; when  Pest,  Cracow  and  Breslau  were  taken. 
It  was  at  this  time  the  great  battle  of  the  Wahlstatt  was  lost,  in 
consequence,  it  was  said,  of  the  Poles  having  misunderstood 
the  cry  zabijejcie,  (Smite  dead!)  for  zabiezcie  (Save  your- 
selves !). 

The  following  poem  (Benes  Hermanow)  is  in  the  ballad  mea- 
sure, thus 

Sun  of  brightness,  sun  of  brightness. 

What  hast  made  thee  now  so  dark 
Why  on  us,  unhappy  ones, 

Look  so  gloomily  ? 

It  is  a description  of  an  affray  between  Bohemians  and  Ger- 
mans in  which  the  latter  are  put  to  the  rout. 

There  are  three  other  historical  ballads,  which,  however,  the 
space  which  the  popular  lyrics  will  occupy  prevents  our  farther 
referring  to  here — these  lyrics  we  shall  transfer  to  our  pages. 

The  Cuckoo  is  a happy  expression  of  impatient  affection, 
of  uneasiness  under  the  too-slow  flight  of  Time. 

THE  CUCKOO. 

On  the  wide  plain  tow’rs  an  oak  tree. 

Cuckoo  sits  upon  the  tree, 

“ Why,”  he  moans  and  “ why”  he  murmurs — 

“ Lives  not  spring  eternally  ?" 

Would  corn  ripen  in  the  meadows 
Did  the  spring  for  ever  last  : 

Or  the  apples  in  the  garden. 

If  the  summer  never  past  ? 

What  should  freeze  the  up-piled  wheat-rick. 

If  the  autumn  ne’er  were  gone — 

And  how  gloomy  were  the  maiden 
Did  the  seasons  not  move  on  ?* 

The  “ Nosegay”  Gothe  has  translated  in  his  Kunst  und  Alter- 
’ZEZHULICE. 

WsirfSm  poli  dubec  stoii,  kakby  zvfOo  iablko  w sadie, 

na  dubci  zezhulice.  by  wezdy  leto  bylo  ? 

Zakuk^se,  zaplakiti-fe, 

ze  neni6  vezdy  iaro.  Kakby  mrzli  klasi  iv  stoze, 

by  wezdy  iesen  byla? 

Kakby  zr&lo  zitko  w poli,  Kakby  dievie  ties  ko  bylo, 

by  wezdy  iaro  bylo  ? by  wezdy  sama  byla  ? — p.  174. 
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thum.  It  is  fanciful  and  full  of  grace.  Gothe’s  version  is  a 
very  faithful  one,  except  that  he  represents  the  maiden  as  fol- 
lowing the  nosegay. 

Und  so  verfolgt  sie 
das  eilendc  Strausschen 
sie  eilet  vorauf  ihm — 

We  prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  original. 


THE  NOSEGAY. 


A breezelet  is  blowing 
From  forests  of  kings  : 

A maiden  is  going 
To  seek  the  stream. 

In  well-girded  bucket 
The  water  she  draws. 

The  stream  to  the  maiden 
A nosegay  brings. 

A beautiful  nosegay 
Of  violets,  and  roses — 
She  stretches  to  reach  it, 
Alas  ! to  tell. 

The  beautiful  maid 
In  the  streamlet  fell. 

O beautiful  dowers 
Could  I but  know. 


Who  planted  you  first 
And  bid  you  grow. 

In  faith  I would  give  him 
A golden  ring. 

O beautiful  nosegay 
Wouldst  thou  declare 
Who  bound  thee  round 
With  gentle  string ; 

I’d  give  him  with  pleasure 
The  pin  of  my  hair.* 

O beautiful  nosegay 
Could  I but  know— 

In  the  streamlet  who  flung  thee 
I’d  give  him,  I vow. 

The  prettiest  garland. 

That  binds  my  brow.t 


* The  head-dress  of  young  Slavonian  women  resembled  the  Acus  Coma- 
toria  of  the  Romans,  and  was  fastened  with  a golden  pin.  The  maiden’s 
garland  (wienek)  spoken  of  in  the  following  verse  was  laid  aside  on  mar- 
riage ; and  the  idea  of  the  willingness  of  the  damsel  to  wed  her  lover,  whom 
she  imagines  to  have  thrown  the  garland  into  the  stream,  is  artfully  and 
prettily  conveyed. — See  Swoboda’s  note  p.  221. 


Vieie  vietrtcek 
s kni^zeck^ch  lesdw  ; 
bieze  zmilitka 
ku  potoku. 


t K YTICE 

i ie  sie  dieva 
kyticu  lovit ; 
spade , ach  ! spade 
w chladnh  vodicu. 


Nabi^ra  vody 
iv  koivani  viedra, 
po  vodie  k dievie 
kytice  plyie. 

Kytice  voni 
z viol  a rtjzi, 

vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review. 


Kdabych  viediel*, 
kytice  krisni, 
kto  tebe  w kyprd 
zemicu  size  ; 
tomu  bych  dala 
prst^nek  zlntf. 


r 
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To  “ The  Rose,”  Svvoboda  attributes  a high  antiquity.  Popular 
traditional  songs  closely  resembling  it  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  collections  of  the  Slavonian  Piesnie. 


O thou  rose  ! thou  lovely  rose  ! 
Why  so  early  hast  thou  bloom’d. 
Early  bloom’d,  in  frost  benumb’d 
And  in  frost  so  soon  decay’d 
Stripp’d  of  leaves  and  withered  ? 

Evening  came — I sat  forlorn 
Till  the  cock-call  met  the  morn — 
Till  the  fir-splint  light  was  gone— 
What  had  I to  hope  upon  ? 

So  I slept — and  sleeping  dream’d — 
And  to  me — unhappy  thing  ! 
Something  in  my  vision  seem’d 
From  my  hand  to  steal  the  ring, 
Steal  the  precious  stone  I wore — 
And  I found  it  never-more — 
Vainly  did  I wait  my  love.* 


In  a few  simple  words,  can  a picture  of  solitude  and  sorrow 
be  more  touchingly  delineated  than  in  what  follows.  The  castle 
ofMilitine  is  in  the  Bydzower  district. 


O ye  forests — gloomy  forests — 
Gloomy  woods  of  Militine 
How  in  summer  and  in  winter 
Can  ye  ever-smiling  shine  ? 


THE  ROSE. 


THE  ABANDONED. 


Kdabych  viediela 


Kdabych  viediela, 
kytice  kr&sn£  ! 
kto  tie  po  cbladndi 
vodici  pusti, 
tomu  bych  dala 
vignek  sv<5i  z hlavy. — p.  164  6. 


kytice  krasna, 
kto  tebe  lykem 


tomu  bych  dala 
iehlicu  z wlasdw. 


hebdckym  svaza; 


* r6ze. 


Acb  ty  r6ze,  krrfsna  r6ze  I 
cemus  ranie  rozkvetla  ? 
rozkvetawsi  pomrzla  ? 
pomrzawsi  usviedla  ? 
usyiedewsi  opadla  ? 


Wie  drezhy,  lucky  sezech. 


Wecer  siediech,  dluho  siediech, 
do  kuropienie  sediech  ; 
nic  dozdati  nemozech, 


Usnucb,  sniese  mi  sie  we  snie, 
iako  by  ninie  nebosce 
na  pravei  ruce  s prsta 
swlekl  sie  zlaty  prstenek, 
smekl  sie  draby  kamenek. 
Kam^nek  nenadiidech, 
zmilitka  sie  nedozdech.— p.  172. 
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Would  that  I could  end  my  weeping— . 

And  my  bosom  cease  to  pine — 

Tell  me, — tell  me  friends  who  love  me 
How  to  quiet  griefs  like  mine. 

Father ! where  art  thou,  my  father  ! 

Hidden  in  that  grave  of  thine  ! 

Mother  ! where  art  thou,  my  mother  ! 

O the  green  turf  is  thy  shrine — 

Brother  have  I not — nor  sister — 

And  they  stole  that  youth  of  mine.* 

Again,  how  truly  poetical  is  “ The  Lark,”  of  which  we  give  an 
unrhymed,  undecorated  version,  though  it  is  not  possible  to 
express  in  English  that  tone  of  gentleness  and  endearment 
which  the  diminutive  conveys,  in  the  Malitkl/  Skrivdnce — beloved 
larklet. 


THE 

Gentle  maid  is  weeding  hemp 
In  her  master’s  garden  : 

And  a singing  Lark  inquires 

“ Maiden  ! why  so  gloomy  V 

Well  may  I so  gloomy  be — 
Little  Lark  of  kindness  ! 
They  have  borne  my  love  away 
To  the  mountain  castle. 


LARK. 

" Had  I but  a pen  to  write 
I would  write  a letter 
Little  Lark  of  kindness,  thou 

On  thy  wings  shouldst  bear  it. 

“ Paper  have  I not,  nor  pen. 

May  not  write  a letter  : 

Go,  sweet  Lark  ! and  sing  him 
songs — 

Tell  him  all  I suffer.”+ 


* OPl'STIENA. 


Ach  wy  lesi,  tmavf  lesi 
lesi  miletinsti  ! 
Cemu  wy  sie  zelenate 
w zimie  letie  rowno  ? 
Rfida  bych  i6z  neplakala, 
nemutila  srdee  ; 
a rekniete  dobri  ludie, 


t SKRI 


ktoby  neplakal  zdie? 

Kdie  m6i  oteik,  oteik  rniiy  ? — 
ZabT-eben  w rovece. 

Kdie  moie  rauti,  dobri  miti  ? 

Tr&wka  na  ni6i  roste. 

Ni  mi  bratra,  ni  mi  sestry, 

iunosu  mi  wzechu.— p.  176. 

ANEK. 


Pleie  dieva  konopie 
u panskeho  sada, 
pytd  sie  i£i  skriva'nek, 
proc  ie  zalostiva. 


Kdybych  perce  imiela, 
pisala  bych  lfstek  ; “ 
ty , malitky  skrivince, 

tyby  s ni^m  tarn  letial. 


Kakbych  molila  rnda  bft  ? 

malitky  skrivance  ! 
otvedechu  zmilitka 

u kameny  hradek. 


Neni^  perce,  neni^  blanky, 
bych  pisala  lfstek ; 
pozdravui  draheho  pieni^m, 

ie  zdie  hofem  nyiu! — p.  178. 

Y 2 
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One  more  specimen  and  we  have  done.  It  will  speak  eloquently 
and  touchingly  for  itself ; it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  a more 
striking  picture  of  tenderness  and  passion. 

THE  STRAWBERRIES. 

To  the  green  grove  my  maiden  went 
To  gather  strawberri.es  red  : 

And  her  white  foot  a bramble  rent. 

And  her  white  foot— it  bled — 

Sweet  love  ! the  wound  is  smarting  so — 

That  the  dear  girl  can  hardly  go. 

0 why  thou  most  perfidious  thorn 
Hast  thou  my  gentle  maiden  torn — 

Thou  from  thy  stem  shall  now  be  riven 
And  flung  upon  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Now  linger,  lov’d  one  ! in  the  shade 
Beneath  the  waving  pine ; 

I’ll  hasten  to  the  sunny  glade 
On  this  white  steed  of  mine. 

My  steed  shall  wander  at  his  ease 

And  the  green  grass  his  feast  shall  be— 

So  tarry  maiden ! midst  the  trees — 

W ait  in  the  shade  for  me. 

I heard  my  love’s  unconscious  lay ; 

In  the  fir-grove,  she  said  : — 

“ And  O ! what  would  my  mother  say 
To  me,  unhappy  maid  ? 

My  mother  always  said,  take  care  ! 

Beware  of  flattering  youth — 

And  yet  I know  not  why  beware — 

They  please  me  well  in  truth.” 

Swift  flew  I o’er  the  flowery  mead 

On  my  snow- horse,  as  swift  could  be — 

Sprung  from  my  horse — and  tied  the  steed 
With  silver  curblet  to  a tree. 

I seiz’d  the  maid — with  passion  hot 

1 press’d  her  to  my  eager  heart— 

Kiss’d  her  sweet  lips — she  soon  forgot 

The  bramble  and  the  bramble’s  smart. 

And  so  we  sat  delighted  there 

The  gathering  of  the  eve  forgetting  : 

“ Now — must  we  hasten  home  my  dear  ! 

For  see  the  sun  is  setting.” 
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And  swift  upon  my  steed  I sprung 
My  steed  as  snow-heaps  white  ; 

Upon  mine  arm  my  maiden  hung 
We  reached  her  home  at  night. 


Art.  III. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Place  and  Quality  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
Ihs  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Chamber.  By  Nicholas 
Carlisle,  F.  R.  S.  M.  R.  I.  A.  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  One  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.  Svo.  1829.  pp.  366.  Payne  and  Foss. 

IT  is  at  all  times  dangerous  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  others 

without  first  examining  for  ourselves.  To  have  done  so  with 
respect  to  this  volume,  would  at  once  have  been  to  fling  it 
aside  as  a very  dull  and  a very  ridiculous,  compilation.  A care- 
ful perusal  however  convinced  us  that  it  is  a work  pregnant 
with  ability  ; and  one  of  the  most  admirable  satires  it  has  been 
our  fortune  to  read.  The  difference  between  our  judgment  and 
that  of  others  arises  from  this  simple  cause,  that  they  have 
actually  deemed  the  author  in  earnest. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle  is  universally  known  for  the  erratic  but 
brilliant  qualities  of  his  wit ; and  like  other  luminaries  who  have 
adorned  our  country,  he  sometimes  evinces  it  in  poignant  sar- 
casm.— It  is  true  that  neither  his  public  appointments,  nor  the 
various  works  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  world  appear  cal- 
culated for  the  display  of  genius,  yet  with  the  peculiar  property 
which  belongs  to  it,  every  production  of  his  pen  bears  striking 
marks  of  an  original  mind;  and  he  has  established  a reputation 
which  is  the  envy  of  his  fellow  Antiquaries,  and,  to  judge  from 
a passage  in  one  of  his  own  books,  a subject  of  honest  exulta- 
tion to  himself.* 

In  the  volume  before  us,  this  accomplished  gentleman  has 
proposed  to  himself  a task  not  more  remarkable  for  its  concep- 

* The  passage  to  which  we  allude  occurs  in  the  rarest  and  most  valuable 
of  Mr.  Carlisle’s  productions,  “ the  History  of  the  Carlisle  family”  p.  264, 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  every  person  who  ever  flourished  of  the 
name,  excepting  Mr.  Carlisle  of  Fleet  Street.  Though  deeply  impressed 
with  a sense  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Carlisle’s  modesty,  we  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  citing  that  paragraph,  not  so  much  to  shew  the  affecting  filial 
piety  of  the  writer,  as  from  its  being  the  most  beautiful  apostrophe  in  our 
language.  After  mentioning  his  venerable  parents,  and  stating  that  before 
their  decease,  they  gave  him  birth,  he  thus  pathetically  invokes  their 
shades : 

“ Blessed  Spirits  ! with  what  rapture  and  satisfaction,  would  you  have 
beheld  the  present  situation,  and  the  literary  productions,  of  your  beloved 
child  ! But  I have  done  1” 
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lion  than  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  ; 
and  though  we  fear  the  example  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dillon,  who 
undertook  to  ridicule  books  of  travels  by  writing  those  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to  Oxford,  deprives  Mr. 
Carlisle  of  the  claim  to  the  invention,  yet  there  is  much  praise 
due  to  him  for  applying  the  plan  to  a totally  different  subject, 
even  had  he  not  far  excelled  his  prototype  ; and  the  author  of 
this  work  will  henceforward  be  deemed  a master  of  burlesque, 
and  this  volume  his  master-piece.  It  was  doubtless  often  pain- 
ful to  such  a mind  as  Mr.  Carlisle’s  to  contemplate  the  folly 
which  authors  of  Antiquarian  works  are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting, by  writing  volumes  on  the  most  insignificant  questions, 
and  running  wild  in  the  investigation  of  points  for  which  no 
person  on  this  side  of  Bedlam  cares  one  straw  ; whilst,  to 
render  the  absurdity  complete,  they  use  language  more  inflated 
than  that  of  Gibbon ; and  compliment  all  who  furnish  a word 
on  the  subject  of  their  lucubrations,  as  if  they  had  contri- 
buted to  the  discovery  of  a new  science,  forcibly  reminding 
us  of  the  Messieurs  Trissotin  and  Vadius  of  Moliere. 

In  one  of  the  few  intervals  of  leisure  which  his  numerous 
official  avocations  allowed  him,  Mr.  Carlisle  conceived  the 
laudable  design  of  writing  a work  which  should  be  so  remark- 
able for  all  these  follies,  and  for  the  omissions  and  errors  that 
usually  characterize  the  productions  of  those  elaborate  triflers, 
as  could  not  fail  to  produce  a signal  reformation  in  the  pursuits 
of  Antiquaries.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  object  too,  to 
satirize  book-makers  in  general ; and,  with  a truly  philosophic 
spirit,  to  hold  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind  persons  who  lament 
the  extinction  of  privileges  that  once  shielded  rogues  and 
cheats  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  To  say  that  this 
learned  person  has  eminently  succeeded,  is  not  to  say  half  of 
what  he  deserves  ; for  this  single  book  has  done  more  to  produce 
a reform  in  the  Society  of  which  the  author  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member,  than  if,  in  their  recent  “ agitations,”  he 
had  joined  those  radicals  of  the  fraternity,  whom  he  then 
completely  overwhelmed  by  his  eloquence. 

A subject  suited  to  his  purpose  fortunately  presented  itself 
last  year  in  his  appointment,  as  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.  By  writing  the  history  of  that  office  he  was 
sure  his  motive  would  not  be  suspected,  even  if  people  could 
be  so  illiberal  as  to  suppose  that  he  merely  wished  to  inform 
the  world  of  his  promotion ; and  no  one  can  doubt  that  such 
a theme  is  as  fair  a burlesque  on  many- antiquarian  books  as 
could  have  been  chosen.  That  every  department  of  the  art  of 
book -making  might  be  hit  at,  this  “ Inquiry”  properly  com- 
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Most  Honourable  Privy  Chamber. 

mences  with  a “ dedication”  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  he 
being  the  “ author  and  disposer”  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Privy  Chamber.  The  “ introduction”  contains  a brief  outline 
of  the  state  of  the  court  in  former  ages,  which  is  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  shew  that  the  courts  of  justice  are  not  compe- 
tent to  decide  upon  so  important  a question  as  the  “ rights 
and  privileges”  of  his  Majesty’s  servants,  from  the  Lord  Steward 
to  the  scullion,  including  of  course  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber.  “These  sentiments,”  the  author  says,  “ are  intro- 
duced with  a view  to  prepare  the  reader  for  that  surprise  which 
will  naturally  be  felt  on  finding  how  much  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  have  been 
invaded,  and  how  seldom  their  services  are  now  required  : 
and  it  may  therefore  admit  of  reasonable  inquiry,  why  that 
well-deserved  respect  has  been  suffered  to  become  dormant, 
which  our  kings  and  princes  and  the  national  councils  always 
showed  to  those  gentlemen.” — p.  xix. 

After  stating  that  he  has  been  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Pegge,  and  Fabian  Philipps,  Mr.  Carlisle  proceeds  to  burlesque 
the  way  in  which  authors  acknowledge  literary  assistance  from 
their  friends,  and  more  particularly  the  permission  of  persons 
in  office  for  access  to  documents  in  their  custody,  by  imitating, 
though  we  are  awrare  w ith  some  exaggeration,  the  usual  fulsome 
style  of  these  addresses.  Mr.  Peel  is  thanked  for“  his  politeness 
and  remarkable  kindness”  in  having  allowed  him  to  examine 
some  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  “ which  high  favour 
I esteem  it  a pleasing  duty  to  acknowledge,  not  only  as  a 
respectful  tribute  of  profound  gratitude  to  his  love  of  liter- 
ature [ ! ] but  as  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  publicly  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  obligations  to  that  intelligent,  faithful 
and  complaisant  officer”  the  Deputy  Keeper.  To  Mr.  Mash, 
he  says,  he  “ owes  all  the  gratitude  which  is  so  eminently 
due”  for  leave  to  examine  the  records  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain’s office,  a favour  he  describes  as  “an  indulgence,  flowing 
from  a natural  affability  of  disposition,  which  could  only  have 
been  expected  in  a friendship  of  many  years  growth.” 
Having  been  aided  by  another  gentleman  in  that  department 
Mr.  Carlisle  happily  observes,  “ We  look  for  complaisance  about 
the  court,  but  in  no  department  of  the  household  could  it  have 
been  more  pleasingly  expressed  than  by  those  two  gentlemen.” 
To  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  he  offers  “ all  the 
respect  that  either  friendship  can  suggest  or  kindness  dictate,” 
nor  “ can  he  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  recording 
his  warmest  thanks  to  his  steady  friend”  the  Norfolk  Herald, 
“ whose  courtesy — the  emblem  of  his  profession — wras  displayed 
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in  every  information  and  every  research  that  could  possibly  be 
desired  or  supplied  !”  Extensive  as  is  the  bead-roll  of  his 
friends,  he  thus  includes  all  his  acquaintance  in  one  general  ex- 
pression of  thanks,  lest  either  of  them  might  think  himself  neg- 
lected : 

“ From  other  gentlemen,  with  whom  in  early  life  an  acquaint- 
ance begun  [began]  which  is  now  matured  by  age  into  the  most 
affectionate  esteem,  [whether  on  both  sides,  or  merely  ex  parte, 
does  not  appear]  I looked  for  that  warm  and  gratifying  assistance 
which  sincere  friendship  so  cheerfully  supplies, — And,  need  I 
say,  that  I found  it  exemplified  with  a generosity  of  feeling, 
which  far  outstrips  the  power  of  expression.  But,  why  should 
I mention  particular  persons  or  departments  [only  seven  per- 
sons and  four  departments  having  been  specially  mentioned, 
independently  of  “ his  ever  sincere  and  affectionate  friend  Henry 
Ellis,  Esq.  the  principal  librarian  of  the  Museum,  who  with  a 
sensibility  of  heart  which  guides  the  elegance  of  his  pen 
observes,”  &,c.  and  his  “ dear  friend  the  excellent  and  highly 
respected  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,”  to  whom 
acknowledgments  are  made  in  the  body  of  the  work],  where 
all  were  desirous  to  contribute  whatever  intelligence  they  pos- 
sessed ? I may  therefore,  in  conclusion,  add,  why  should  I 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  recording  my  grateful  regard  for 
all  those  friends  with  whom  it  is  the  happiness  of  my  life  to  be 
associated  ? but  whose  indulgent  approbation  may  probably 
have  imparted  an  unmerited  confidence  in  the  publication  of 
these  pages.” — p.  xxiii. 

From  this  time  forward,  we  predict,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
those  nauseous  compliments  with  which  authors  often  crowd 
their  prefaces  ; and  the  only  thing  to  complain  of  in  this  bur- 
lesque of  the  custom  is,  that  the  public  are  benefitted  at  the 
expense  of  the  several  respectable  parties  whose  names  Mr. 
Carlisle  has  used,  none  of  whom,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  is 
an  imaginary  personage. 

The  duties  of  “ Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  ” were  once 
performed  by  the  “Valets  of  the  King’s  Chamber;”  and  in 
times  when  it  was  deemed  an  honour  for  people  of  birth  and 
talents  to  render  the  most  menial  services  to  the  sovereign’s 
person,  the  appointments  were  held  by  gentlemen ; but  in  our 
more  civilized  days,  though  the  situation  is  not  absolutely 
abolished,  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason,  that  our  monarchs  are  assisted  to  dress  and  undress  by 
their  valets  ;*  to  have  the  bell  answered  by  their  footmen  ; and 

* “ It  is  ordained  that  the  six  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  by  seven 
the  clock  or  sooner,  shall  be  in  the  said  Chamber,  there  diligently  at« 
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to  send  their  letters  either  by  " messengers”  or  orderly  dragoons. 
Such  being  the  fact,  no  better  mode  of  laughing  at  an  absurd 
veneration  for  ancient  customs  could  have  been  devised,  than 
to  suppose  that  one  of  the  present  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  should  cry  and  groan,  and  give  vent  to  his  grief  in  a 
thick  octavo  volume,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  displace  the 
well-grown,  well-laced,  and  well- whiskered  knights  of  the 
shoulder-knot,  in  the  truly  important,  most  dignified,  and  highly 
intellectual  employment  of  sitting  in  the  king’s  ante-chamber 
in  readiness  to  bring  him  his  sacred  small-clothes,  or  to  tie  his 
royal  garters ! 

To  place  the  satirical  powers  of  Mr.  Carlisle  in  their  proper 
light,  would  extend  this  article  beyond  its  limits  ; but  a few 
specimens  of  the  cutting  irony  with  which  he  treats  the  follies 
and  prejudices  of  antiquaries  will  be  sufficient  to  make  our 
readers  hasten  to  the  work  itself.  Every  extract  we  have  made 
shews  the  severity  with  which  he  punishes  their  wretched  style 
and  ignorance  of  grammar,  by  closely  imitating  their  writings  ; 
and  he  thus  parodies  their  common  practice  of  drawing  conclu- 
sions, not  merely  without  data,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
authorities  cited  for  their  opinions,  as  well  as  the  indifference 
they  betray  to  all  rules  of  logic  and  composition. 

It  is  pretended  that  “Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber” 
were  instituted  by  Henry  VII,  “ to  give  additional  splendour 
to  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,”  because  the  household 
ordinances  made  by  that  monarch  in  1494,  nine  years  after 
that  event,  dp  not  once  mention  such  persons,  though  the 
duties  of  the  Gentleman  Usher  and  other  servants  are  minutely 
described  ;*t*  and  because  the  first  notice  he  has  found  of  them, 
under  that  designation,  is  in  the  Ordinary  of  the  King’s  train  upon 
his  French  expedition  in  1513,”  but  which  proves,  on  referring 
to  the  authority  cited, J to  be  the  “ Ordinary  of  the  King’s 

tending  upon  liis  grace  coming  forth,  being  ready  and  prompt  to  apparell 
and  dress  his  highness,  putting  on  such  garments  in  reverend,  discreet, 
and  sober  manner  as  shall  be  his  grace’s  pleasure  to  wear.” — Ordinances 
made  in  the  \~ith  Hen . VIII.  “ The  manner  in  which  his  majesty  dressed 
is,”  Mr.  Carlisle  says,  p.  41,  “ deserving  of  particular  remark,”  and  he 
then  gravely  discusses  by  whom  his  gown  was  to  be  given  him ! 

f The  author  might  have  added  as  another  pretended  reason  for  sup- 
posing they  were  created  on  that  occasion  by  Henry  VII,  that  in  the  stat. 
4 Hen.  VII,  cap.  7,  which  states,  that  whereas  diverse  Grooms  of  the 
Crown,  and  Grooms  of  the  King’s  Chamber,  had  offices  granted  them  in 
consideration  of  their  attendance,  but  who  did  not  attend  according  to 
their  duty  ; and  enacts,  that  if  they  did  not,  in  future,  attend  about  the 
King’s  highness  according  to  the  Ordinance  of  his  Chamber,  such  grants 
should  be  void,  no  notice  occurs  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

I Additional  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  5758,  folio  282, 
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train  to  Bologne,”  not  in  1513,  but  in  October  1532,  a trifling- 
difference  of  nineteen  years,  and  supporting  the  general  idea, 
that  the  office  was  instituted  by  the  Ordinances  of  Essham  in 
the  17  Henry  VIII,  1525.  Delightful  as  this  stroke  of  humour 
is,  it  is  perhaps  excelled  by  what  occurs  in  a subsequent  page: 

“ The  Privy  Garden  was  likewise  accounted  as  Privy  Cham- 
ber, for  the  ordinances  of  Charles  II  expressly  command, 
‘ that  the  Privy  Garden  be  observed  in  all  particulars  as  our  Privy 
Lodgings,  as  concerning  the  service  to  be  performed  there  by 
the  Gentlemen  Ushers  of  our  Privy  Chamber;’”  but  that  the 
said  Garden  was  not  “ accounted  as  Privy  Chamber”  so  far  as 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  were  concerned,  is  made  evident 
in  the  very  next  paragraph — “ Their  duty  extending  no  farther 
than  the  domestic  limits  of  the  Privy  Chamber.” — p.  362. 

Conscious  that  errors  and  omissions  are  the  most  serious  faults 
in  the  works  which  are  thus  ridiculed  ; they  are  made  to  abound 
throughout  this  book.  Whilst  the  author  pretends  to  have 
exhausted  records  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this  “important  office,” 
he  purposely  takes  no  notice  that  the  designation  nearest  to 
that  of  “ Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,”  is  that  of  “ Knight  of 
the  King’s  Chamber,”*  which  occurs  in  the  7 Ric.  II  being 
the  description  of  a person  who  was  sent  to  execute  one  of  the 
duties  which  were  afterwards  intrusted  to  these  “ Gentlemen,” 
that  of  conveying  the  king’s  commands ; and  though,  with 
perhaps  too  close  an  adherence  to  fact  for  his  object,  he 
says  they  were  anciently  called  “Valets,”  he  atones  for  this 
accidental  deviation  from  his  design  by  failing  to  notice  the 
“ Squiers  of  Attendauncef  ” and  “ Esquires  for  the  BodyJ  ” of 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.;  though,  following 
Pegge,  he  does  speak  of  “ Squires  of  the  Household.”  Among 
the  errors  purposely  committed  — are  confounding  Sir  John 
Dudley,  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  queen 
Mary,  with  the  celebrated  duke  of  Northumberland,  he  having 
been  created  to  that  dukedom  nearly  two  years  before  Mary’s 
accession.  Half  the  book  is  filled  with  lists  of  persons  who 
enjoyed  the  situation  in  various  reigns ; but  two  eminent 
individuals  who  possessed  those  appointments,  Sir  James  Croft, 


* “ Monsr.  Robert  Roys  adonqes  Chivaler  du  Chambre  le  Roy.” — Rot. 
Pari.  III.  183.  As  Knights  of  the  Chamber  seem  to  have  been  afterwards 
called  “Knights  of  the  King’s  Body,”  it  strengthens  the  idea  that  they 
and  the  Esquires  above-mentioned  were,  in  fact,  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Privy  Chamber;  more  especially  as  their  duties  were  nearly  the  same. 

+ 33  Hen,  VI.  Household  Ordinances,  p.  17.  The  number  of  these  per- 
sons was  eight. 

X Liber  Niger  Lomus  Regis,  Edw.  IV. 
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the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  temp.  Eliz.,  and  the  still  more 
famous  Sir  Kenelrn  Digby  are  omitted.  As  every  person  knew 
they  held  them,  the  leaving  them  out  in  this  volume  approaches 
too  nearly  to  caricature. 

To  this  objection,  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  exuberant 
loyalty  of  some  antiquarian  writers  of  the  present  day  is  brought 
forward,  is  perhaps  also  liable.  Though  sorry  to  make  mischief, 
we  cannot  help  hinting  that  in  this  Mr.  Carlisle  had  a recent 
work  of  one  of  “ his  ever  sincere  and  affectionate  friends”  in 
his  view.  Speaking  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  says, 

‘ I may  easily  be  excused  passing  over  with  hasty  brevity  those 
years  of  treachery,  treason,  and  rebellion.’ — p.  117. 

‘ Although  the  committee  did  not  dare  to  appoint  the  servants  who 
should  attend  upon  the  king,  they  had  nevertheless  the  insolence  to 
insert  a qualifying  clause  that  they  should  be  such  as  adhered  to  the 
Parliament.  But  let  us  hasten  to  the  description  of  this  afflicting  and 
illegal  confinement,  &c.’ — p.  121. 

In  the  following  passages  the  custom  of  retailing  truisms  is 
well  taunted  : 

‘ Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  it  is  natural  to  imagine  that 
the  household  would  undergo  some  changes,  especially  in  the  interior 
apartments,  and  that  a queen  regent  should  require  the  attendance  of 
ladies  in  lieu  of  gentlemen  in  her  chamber  of  retirement.’ — p.  65. 

f It  is  no  wonder  that  we  do  not  meet  with  ladies  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  antecedent  to  this  period — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
queen  Mary  was  the  first  queen  regnant  who  sat  upon  the  throne.’ — 
p.  67. 

‘ The  pomp  and  gorgeous  state  of  this  renowned  queen  [^Elizabeth] 
when  displayed  in  the  Progresses  about  her  dominions,  fixed  irrevo- 
cably that  popularity  which  such  condescending  affability  Qof  amus- 
ing herself  at  her  subjects  expense  in  agreeable  excursions  every 
summer  !J  was  calculated  to  excite  !’ — p.  72. 

Her  “passage”  through  London  to  Westminster  the  day 
before  her  coronation,  is  ahappy  hit  at  common-place  metaphors — 

■'  It  was  the  rising  of  a brilliant  sun  to  cheer  the  nation  chilled  with 
the  horror  of  more  than  inquisitorial  cruelty.’ — p.  72. 

The  best,  however,  yet  remains  : — 

‘ The  Commonwealth. — Amidst  the  thick  cloud  of  bigotry  and 
ignorance  which  overspread  the  nation  during  the  Commonwealth 
and  Protectorship,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  either  elegance  or  refine- 
ment ; — and  certainly  nothing  relating  to  the  royal  household.” 

i.  e.  That  from  the  death  of  Charles  I,  in  1649,  to  the  Resto- 
ration in  1660,  eleven  years,  England  was  a nation  of  fools, 
(Milton  of  course  included)  because  the  virtuous  Charles  was 
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absent ; and  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  no  royal 
family,  there  was  no  royal  household  ! 

The  pathetic  allusions,  redundance  of  adjectives  and  affected 
sensibility  of  authors,  are  capitally  lashed. — He  now  speaks  of 
Carre,  James  the  First’s  favourite  : 

‘ The  pampered  minion,  and  afterwards  the  wicked  and  infamous, 
earl  of  Somerset.  Who  has  not  read  and  wept  over  Qthe  number  of 
pocket  handkerchiefs  soiled  is  not  stated]  the  sad  catastrophe  of 
sir  Thomas  Overbury — or  who  can  find  terms  of  sufficient  disgrace 
and  indignation  at  the  heinous  conduct  of  this  guilty  favourite,  and 
the  still  more  appalling  and  horrible  vengeance  of  that  profligate  and 
hideous  woman  the  countess  of  Essex  whom  he  afterwards  made 
his  wife  V 

“ What  a dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him  \” 

Twelfth  Nig' lit. — p.  95. 

The  folly  of  making  two  men  play  Punch,  by  personating 
the  Dukes  of  Acquitaine  and  Normandy  at  coronations,  but 
which  was  wisely  omitted  at  the  last,  is  thus  laughed  at : 

‘ For  many  reigns  they  have  been  represented  by  two  Gentlemen  of 
the  Privy  Chamber  usually  selected  for  the  comeliness  of  their  person 
and  stately  demeanour,  and  nominated  by  the  lord  Chamberlain — 
they  were  also  knighted — this  being  an  honour  of  the  first  magnitude, 
as  it  gave  to  them  for  the  moment,  in  their  representative  capacity, 
precedence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  !’ — p.  301. 

One  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day,  is  book-making,  by  which 
we  mean  doing  little  but  repeating  what  has  been  printed 
before,  introducing  old  stories  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject,  scraps  of  poetry  whether  applicable  or  not, 
using  very  large  type,  and,  as  if  thoroughly  indifferent  whether 
the  compilation  become  of  any  use,  not  giving  the  only  thing 
which  could  make  it  of  the  slightest  benefit — an  Index. — Let  a 
high  price  be  put  upon  the  concoction,  and  behold  a book  pre- 
pared for  the  present  market.  This  system  is  followed  with 
peculiar  felicity  in  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  founded  on 
Pegge’s  “ Curiala,”  and  the  “ Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the 
Royal  Household,”  printed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; and 
whenever  our  historians  mention  that  a Gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  was  in  any  way  concerned  in  a public  transaction, 
whether  as  principal,  accomplice,  witness,  or  even  as  having- 
conveyed  a message  connected  with  it,  Hollingshed  or  Stowe’s 
account  of  the  affair  is  brought  in  wholesale.  Thus  we  have 
the  History  of  Anne  Boleyn,  because  some  of  the  “ Gentlemen” 
were  accused  of  being  intimate  with  her  ; and  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
because  a “ Gentleman”  conveyed  the  king’s  commands  to  him; 
Shakespeare,  Scott,  See.,  are  frequently  pressed  into  the  author’s 
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service  to  eke  out  a page,  and  with  what  propriety  the  quota- 
tions occur  is  apparent  from  the  following  lines  which  are 
appended  to  the  regulation  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  forbidding  the 
Gentlemen  of  his  Chamber  from  gambling,  but  permitting  them 
to  play  moderately  for  their  amusement,  whilst  waiting  in  his 
ante-chamber,  though  without  even  alluding  to  fires,  music, 
ladies,  lamps,  or  wine : 

‘ “ When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beam’d  gay. 

And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay. 

And  he  was  held  a laggard  soul. 

Who  shunn’d  to  quaff  the  sparkling  bowl.’” 

Scott— 37. 

The  slight  biographical  notices  which  are  added  to  a few  of 
the  names,  are  as  novel  as  interesting,  and  are  formed  after  the 
same  recipe  ; whilst  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  them  ensures 
to  those  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a particular  person 
ever  held  this  dignified  office,  the  gratification  of  reading  through 
nearly  four  hundred  pages  to  ascertain  it,  thus  consuming  as 
much  of  his  time  as  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  a work  for  which 
he  has  paid  “ the  small  charge,”  as  the  itinerant  venders  of 
songs  say,  of  one  sovereign  ! Great  care  is  also  taken  that  the 
book  shall  not  be  neglected  on  the  ground  of  imperfect 
eye-sight,  a highly  laudable  consideration  for  aged  persons, 
and  indicative  of  the  author’s  amiable  disposition,  for  at  least 
one  third  is  printed  in  capitals,  and  the  rest  either  in  the  largest 
pica  or  italics. 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  legality  of  the  decision  of  the  judges,  as  to  whether  a Gen- 
tleman of  the  Privy  Chamber  is  free  from  arrest  on  a civil  pro- 
cess, which  is  treated  as  one  of  their  “ rights  and  privileges 
and  incomparable  as  is  the  ridicule  which  the  work  throws  over 
other  follies  and  other  prejudices,  the  author  has  almost  ex- 
ceeded himself  in  his  caustic  irony  on  people  who  would  avail 
themselves  of,  or  purposely  seek,  an  obsolete  office  to  enable 
them  to  cheat  their  tradesmen  with  impunity.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  whilst  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  actually 
performed  duties  to  the  king’s  person,  and  were  paid  wages 
for  doing  so,  they  could  not  be  arrested  for  debt,  and  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  office  was  sought  by  numerous  unprin- 
cipled people  with  that  express  object.  About  the  reign 
of  Charles  I they  ceased  to  receive  pay,  and  when  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  in  1818  by  one  of  these  “ Gentlemen,”  whom 
Mr.  Carlisle  with  unmerciful  severity  styles  “ the  unfortunate 
sufferer,”  the  court  most  judiciously  decided  " that  the  neces- 
sity of  the  servant  to  his  majesty  must  be  shewn,  and  also  fees 
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annexed  to  the  office  in  proof  of  it,  to  entitle  him  to  protection 
from  arrest.”  It  was  conceded  that  these  “ Gentlemen”  perform 
no  services  and  receive  no  pay,  and  yet  it  is  pretended,  (with  a 
zeal  which  has  made  some  of  our  contemporaries  very  unjust  to 
Mr.  Carlisle,  from  believing  that  he  was  in  sober  earnest)  that 
the  Royal  Prerogative  was  then  invaded  ! — Two  or  three  pas- 
sages on  this  subject  are  so  truly  comic  that,  to  supply  the  loss 
of  the  Pantomimes  which  will  have  disappeared  by  the  time  this 
article  reaches  our  readers,  we  shall  copy  them. 

f Antiquity  has  removed  from  our  view  the  particular  services  of 
the  office,  as  well  as  the  particular  profits,  privileges,  and  advantages  ; 
but  because  they  cannot  at  this  time  be  specified,  the  known  and 
heretofore  acknowledged  right  of  the  Crown  to  have  all  the  menial 
servants  of  its  household  in  ordinary  protected,  is  not  to  be  broken 
in  upon  by  abstract  notions  of  reasoning,  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  common  law,  to  which  those  rights  are  not  subservient,’ — p.  275. 

The  Judges  are  then  charged  with  having  “ exceeded  their 
jurisdiction,”  in  not  protecting  this  “ unfortunate  sufferer;”  and 
the  principles  which  are  supposed  to  have  influenced  their 
decision 

( May  for  aught  that  is  known  have  reason  on  their  side  if  reason- 
ing be  admissible,  but  it  was  for  monarchs  of  old  and  not  for  the 
judges  of  the  present  day  to  determine  or  fix  them.’ !, — p.  276. 

f Where  is  the  use  of  precedent  ; where  the  sanction  of  immemo- 
rial usage — where  the  veneration  due  to  the  king’s  rights — if  the  law 
is  to  be  set  afloat,  and  vary  with  the  different  opinions  of  successive 
judges.  ?’ — p.  278. 

‘ Why  at  this  hour  is  the  privilege  to  be  undermined  and  the  pre- 
rogative sapped  by  peevish  distinctions  and  pitiful  exceptions  ? The 
king’s  prerogative  and  the  people’s  rights  go  hand  in  hand. — Prero- 
gative and  liberty  are  closely  connected  ; and  while  the  people  and 
the  throne  are  united  in  the  support  of  each  other  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  for  the  constitution.’ — p.  279. 

The  old  ultra-tory  cry — “ The  constitution  is  in  danger.” — 
Hurra! — “ The  royal  prerogative  is  invaded,”  because  a person 
holding  a nominal  appointment  in  the  king’s  household  may  not 
snap  his  fingers  at  some  industrious  artizan  whom  he  has  de- 
frauded. This  is  true  Toryism  with  a vengeance  ; and  very  like 
what  is  still  often  urged  by  that  profession,  a member  of  which, 
and  not  Mr.  Carlisle,*  was  the  author  of  this  precious  piece  of 

* “ Such  are  the  arguments  of  a late  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
who  had  the  honor  of  serving  his  majesty  twenty  years,  as  his  majesty’s 
advocate-general  in  his  office  of  Admiralty, — which  we  are  bound  to 
respect  as  containing  more  legal  information  than  could  be  easily  attested 
from  others.  The  interests  of  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber 
are  alike  involved  in  this  question.”— p.  280. 
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rhapsodical  nonsense. — Law,  we  are  daily  told,  is  independent  of 
reason Common  sense  goes  for  nothing  against  precedent: 
Men  living  in  1830  must  be  governed  by  decisions  made  in  the 
enlightened  period  of  the  middle  ages.  Every  thing  may 
change  ; the  human  mind  may  be  acted  on  by  the  advancement 
of  science,  but  law,  no,  prerogative  is  immutable  ; and  is  not  to 
be  shackled  by  such  silly  considerations  as  common  sense,  or 
even  by  real  and  substantial  justice. 

Our  “conclusion  ” shall  be  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  this 
Juvenal  of  Antiquaries. — We  reserved  them  for  a bonne  bouche, 
and  as  a brilliant  example  of  the  manner  in  which  absurdities 
may  be  exposed  by  a philosophic  spirit,  when  it  avails  itself 
of  that  scourge  which  cuts  deeper  and  with  a more  lasting 
effect  than  any  other  application — Satire. 

Conclusion. 

“ Such  were  the  diversified  services  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  as  component  Members  of  the  Royal  Establishment  of  the 
Kings  of  England  from  time  immemorial.  [Their  first  institution, 
according  to  the  author’s  conjecture,  being  by  Henry  VII,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  proofs,  by  Henry  VIII],  but  whose  duties  and  functions 
having  for  years  been  dispensed  with,  [that  is,  superseded  by  the 
King’s  Valets,  Messengers,  and  Footmen]  they  have  seldom  been 
called  upon  by  their  Sovereign.  As  they  were  attached  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  duty,  veneration,  and  fidelity,  which  were  the  leading  and 
essential  qualifications  for  obtaining  their  high  office  [!]  ; so  were 
the  Monarchs  pre-eminently  guided  in  their  choice  of  men  as  worthy 
of  such  dignity  from  among  the  “ sadde  and  auncient  Knights  in  their 
Court.” 

“ That  an  honour  so  coveted  not  only  by  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
but  of  the  greatest  talents , should  have  been  dispossessed  of  its  rights 
and  privileges  [the  power  to  cheat  with  impunity,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered] is  matter  of  much  surprise  [to  whom  is  not  stated],  and  cannot 
perhaps  be  satisfactorily  explained,  otherwise  than  by  that  mutability 
which  is  incident  to  all  human  affairs. 

“ Why  the  Law  should  lend  its  aid  to  an  unnatural  intrusion  upon 
the  Prerogative  [!],  and  should  treat  with  asperity  those  privileges 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  wisest  council  of  the  state,  is  worthy  of 
serious,  if  not  mournful,  consideration  ; — as  an  admission  of  even  the 
most  minute  advances  upon  ancient  Royal  Rights  may  lead  to  bitter 
Repentance. 

“ But  as  the  honour  which  shone  with  so  much  refulgence  upon  our 
predecessors  was  reflected  from  the  Crown,  to  the  grace  and  favour 
of  that  bright  luminary  can  we  now  only  look,  and  hope  for  reinstate- 
ment in  the  legitimate  respect  of  this  high  office  [!  !],  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  c rights,  profits,  privileges,  and  advantages  ’ there- 
unto belonging,  and  so  graciously  granted  to  us  in  the  express  terms 
of  our  appointment. 
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‘ From  myself  an  Apology  is  certainly  due  for  having  presumed  to 
attempt  an  historical  description  of  matters  of  such  great  importance. 
Yet  I trust  that  I have  neither  been  led  away  by  intemperate 
language,  nor  have  compromised  that  independence  of  mind  and 
proper  pride  which  belong  so  immediately  to  this  subject  ■,  and, 
however  I may  regret  the  little  benefit  which  may  accrue  to  literature 
from  these  imperfect  Researches,  I cannot  but  feel  a degree  of  satisfac- 
tion in  having  endeavoured  to  explore  the  rights,  and  to  shew  the 
quality,  which  belong  to  the  Gentlemen  of  his  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Chamber.  And,  although  I look  back  with 
poignant  sorrow  upon  their  fallen  immunities  [to  defraud  people, 
with  impunity  be  it  always  borne  in  mind],  1 cannot  but  partici- 
pate in  the  Sensibility  of  the  Illustrious  Warrior,  who  yielding  only  to 
numbers  and  to  fate,  magnanimously  exclaimed— 

* All  is  lost,  except  our  honour.  ’ 

Nicholas  Carlisle.”— pp.  364 — 366* 


Art.  IV. — Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Governor  General  of  India 
to  the  Court  of  Ava,  in  the  year  1827.  By  John  Crawfurd,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  L S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  Late  Envoy.  With  an  Appendix, 
&c.  4 to  pp.  516  and  88.  London.  1829.  Colburn. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  our  commercial,  military,  and  poli- 
tical relations  with  the  Burman  empire,  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  extensive  country  is  still  a terra  incognita  to  our 
geographers. — A few  points  of  the  coast,  twro  or  three  of  the 
numerous  islands  which  are  scattered  along  it  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  together  with  a narrow  tract  of  country  on  either  side 
of  the  Irrawaddy  from  the  gulf  of  Martaban  to  the  city  of 
Amarapoora,  are  almost  the  only  parts  of  this  great  empire  of 
which  we  can  be  said  to  possess  any  knowledge.  According 
to  Hamilton,  and  Malte-Brun,  who,  however,  does  no  more  than 
servilely  copy  Hamilton,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Ava,  which 
comprehends  several  large  provinces  that  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  Burman  dominions,  extends  from  the  9th  to  the  26th 
degree  of  north  latitude ; and  from  the  Bengal  districts  of  Tip- 
perah  and  Chittagong,  to  China.  The  space  thus  circumscribed 
was  supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  thou- 
sand square  miles.  Since  these  authors  wrote,  however,  though 
but  a very  few  years  have  elapsed,  the  “ empire  ” has  been  con- 
siderably curtailed  of  its  “ fair  proportions the  kingdom  of 
Arracan,  part  of  the  province  of  Martaban,  and  the  entire  pro- 
vince of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Merqui,  estimated  to  contain  an  area 
of  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  English  miles,  having 
been  wrested  from  it  by  the  East-India  company.  Its  southern 
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limits  have  now  receded  from  the  9th  to  the  15°  45',  degrees 
north  ; and  on  the  west,  part  of  Arracan,  and  the  petty  states 
of  Cassay  and  Assam,  have  been  interposed  between  its 
frontiers  and  Bengal. 

The  southern,  or  best-known  portion  of  the  country,  is  a low 
level  land,  which,  like  the  plains  of  Bengal,  and  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile,  is  annually  inundated  by  the  rivers.  The  central  pro- 
vinces consist  of  a succession  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
divided  by  fertile  and  well-wooded  vallies ; while  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  approaching  Tibet,  are  said  to  tower  into 
mountains  of  vast  height.  In  these  lofty  ridges  the  principal 
rivers  of  Ava,  as  the  Saluen,  the  Setang,  the  Irrawaddy,  and 
the  Kyen-dwen,  are  believed  to  have  their  sources ; though, 
like  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the  Nile,  they  may  be  said  in 
the  language  of  the  east,  to  hide  their  heads  in  heaven,  since  no 
mortal  has  yet  traced  their  beginnings.  A large  proportion  of 
the  empire  is  supposed  to  be  covered  by  forests,  in  which  the 
wild  elephant  and  the  tiger  are  sovereigns,  whose  dominions 
none  but  a few  solitary  hunters  have  ever  yet  invaded.  Inter- 
spersed between  these  vast  and  impenetrable  woods,  and  among 
the  foldings  of  the  wild  and  lofty  hills,  are  innumerable  lakes, 
many  of  them  so  large  as  rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  inland 
seas,  which  form  the  haunt  of  immense  flocks  of  aquatic  birds, 
and  abound  in  various  species  of  fish.  The  coast  is  broken  or 
indented  by  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  or  small  bays  ; but  there 
are  only  three  harbours,  which  are  those  of  Martaban,  Ran- 
goon and  Bassim. 

The  population  of  the  Burman  empire,  compared  with  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  scanty.  Colonel  Symes  esti- 
mated it  at  seventeen  millions  ; Captain  Cox,  the  next  ambas- 
sador, reduced  these  seventeen  to  eight  millions  ; and  captain 
Canning,  who  visited  the  country  in  1810,  and  with  whom 
Hamilton  agrees,  brings  down  the  number  to  three  millions. 
At  the  period  of  his  embassy,  however,  the  country  had  been 
greatly  depopulated  by  war,  rebellion,  and  famine  ; temples  and 
villages  were  deserted  ; and  mothers,  whose  husbands  had  been 
dragged  away  to  the  wars,  or  sold  as  slaves,  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  the  ambassador,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  of  them, 
and  save  them  from  starvation.  Either  captain  Canning’s  esti- 
mate was  much  too  low,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  not- 
withstanding the  late  wars,  has  considerably  increased  since 
1810;  for,  without  including  the  inhabitants  of  Arracan,  and 
the  other  ceded  provinces,  which  were  of  course  comprehended 
in  captain  Canning’s  calculation,  Mr.  Crawfurd  makes  the  popu- 
lation amount  to  four  millions,  which  allows  about  twenty-two 
vol.  xn. — Westminster  Review.  z 
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inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  But  all  these  estimates  must 
be  regarded  rather  as  rough  conjectures  than  as  calculations, 
there  being  in  reality  no  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  our 
theoretical  reasoning. 

Even  this  population,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  is  far  from 
being  a homogeneous  mass,  distinguished  by  the  same  manners, 
language,  and  religion.  The  curse  of  Babel,  one  of  the 
greatest  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the  human  race,  is  in  full 
operation  in  Ava,  where  four  millions  of  people  are  broken 
up  into  eighteen  distinct  tribes  or  nations,  each  differing  from 
the  others  in  those  great  physical  and  moral  features  which 
constitute  a wall  of  separation,  as  it  were,  among  men.  It  has 
not  yet  been  decided  to  what  variety  of  the  human  species  the 
Burmans,  and  the  different  wild  tribes  which  they  have  subdued, 
belong;  Blumenbach  and  Yirey  classing  them  with  the  Mongols, 
Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  with  the  Chinese,  while  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
whose  authority  on  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  considers 
them  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Malays.  Their  geographical 
position  tends  to  render  the  question  peculiarly  difficult.  Sur- 
rounded by  four  different  races  of  men, — the  Hindoos,  the 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Malays ; dissimilar  in  genius, 
language,  religion,  and  manners,  — the  Burmans  have,  to  a 
certain  degree,  felt  the  influence  of  each  ; and  the  rays  of 
civilization,  darting  across  their  rude  country  both  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  have  mingled,  as  it  were,  and  kindled  a pale, 
intellectual  fire,  which,  however,  has  hitherto  failed  to  ripen  any 
powerful  genius,  or  useful  public  institution. 

To  whatever  family  of  mankind  the  numerous  nations  inha- 
biting the  Burman  empire  belong,  taken  together  they  exhibit  a 
striking,  if  not  a complete  picture,  of  the  early  movements  of  the 
human  race  in  its  progress  from  barbarism  to  refinement.  The 
more  energetic  and  numerous  tribes,  uniting  together,  push 
forward  in  the  career  of  improvement,  and  by  the  very  force  and 
rapidity  of  their  motion  carry  along  with  them  smaller  bodies  of 
barbarians,  who  revolve  like  satellites  around  the  greater  mass 
without  being  absorbed  in  it.  In  Ava  the  proper  Burmans  are  at 
once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  civilized,  and  each  nation, 
in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  recedes  farther 
and  farther  from  the  point  of  refinement  attained  by  the  leading 
tribe.  From  this  account  it  is  evident  that,  excepting  the 
proper  Burmans,  the  Peguans,  or  Talains,  and  the  Shaus,  or 
people  of  Lao,  the  remainder  of  the  population  of  Ava  can 
scarcely  rank  above  the  naked  and  houseless  savages  of  the 
Andaman  islands,  apparently  descended  from  some  of  these 
races,  who,  when  they  can  get  it,  devour  human  flesh,  and  when 
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this  kind  of  provision  fails,  roam  about  the  sea- shore  in  search 
of  shell-fish,  or  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  or  birds.  The  extreme 
barbarism  of  these  tribes  will,  however,  appear  less  extraordinary 
when  it  is  known  that  even  in  British  India  small  nations  are 
found,  who,  possessing  neither  habitation  nor  clothing,  and 
speaking  languages  unintelligible  to  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
population,  conceal  themselves  like  wild  beasts  in  the  cra°'2,y 
summits  of  the  Ghauts,  or  in  the  recesses  of  the  vast  forests 
which  encircle  their  bases. 

But,  however  strikingly  these  tribes  may  differ  from  each 
other  in  language,  religion,  and  refinement,  they  have  all, 
according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  same  physical  type  ; that  is,  the 
same  cast  of  features,  the  same  complexion,  and  the  same  form. 
Notwithstanding  the  theory  of  M.  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  this 
type  differs  in  a very  remarkable  manner  from  that  of  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  Hindoos.  The  race 
may,  in  fact,  be  described  as  short,  stout,  and  active ; in 
complexion  brown;  with  the  hair  of  the  head  thick,  coarse, 
black,  and  lank.  Their  beard  is  more  abundant  than  that  of 
the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  Tartars ; and  they  have  more  hair  on 
other  parts  of  their  body.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Talains,  or 
Peguans,  who  inhabit  a low,  marshy  soil,  are  more  robust  and 
active  than  the  Burmans,  who  have  the  advantage  of  a more 
elevated  country  and  a purer  air. 

Theie  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in  forming  a proper  con- 
ception of  the  degree  of  civilization  at  which  the  Burmans  have 
arrived.  Mr.  Crawford  remarks  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
equal  in  refinement  to  the  Siamese;  but  the  intellectual  and  civil 
condition  of  the  latter  being  but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe, 
very  little  is  gained  by  this  comparison.  There  is  another  nation 
concerning  which  we  possess  more  complete  information,  with 
whom  they  are  also  said  to  be  on  a level — we  mean  the  Javanese — 
while  they  are  further  advanced  in  refinementthan  the  other  nations 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  this  subject,  however,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford s ideas  do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  clear : he  observes 
that  the  type  of  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  Islanders  beino- 
extremely  different  from  that  of  the  civilization  of  the  Burmans, 
no  fair  comparison  can  well  be  instituted  between  them.  What- 
ever comparison,  therefore,  is  instituted  between  them  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  unfair;  that  is,  a comparison  ugly,  unseemly, 
^7^.  unjust,  This  style  of  reasoning  is  not  very  intelligible. 
Civilization  can  differ  from  civilization  only  by  excess  or 
defect,  it  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  sum  of  those 
contrivances  by  which  men  endeavour  to  secure  to  them- 
selves their  share  of  the  means  of  happiness  or  well-beino-, 
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These  contrivances  can  only  differ  from  each  by  being  more 
or  less  adapted  to  attain  the  end  proposed  ; and  can  never 
be  too  dissimilar  to  constitute  proper  objects  of  comparison. 
On  one  point,  we  think  Mr.  Crawfurd  is  decidedly  wrong.  He 
conceives  that  the  fertility  and  extent  of  the  Burman  domi- 
nions are  so  friendly  to  improvement,  that  this  circumstance 
alone  must  place  them  above  comparison  with  the  Indian 
islands.  But  remarkable  fertility  is  not  always  favourable  to 
civilization.  It  is  generally  the  reverse.  It  induces  men  to 
rely  upon  nature,  and  make  few  exertions  on  their  own  part.  It 
indisposes  them  to  commerce ; for  he  who  has  every  thing,  or 
what  he  conceives  to  be  every  thing,  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
will  of  course  feel  no  desire  either  to  buy  or  sell.  There  have 
been  a few  exceptions ; but,  in  general,  it  is  the  inhabitants  of 
small  and  comparatively  unfertile  countries  who  have  most 
rapidly  civilized  themselves,  created  wise  political  institutions, 
and  founded  great  empires.  In  Asia,  the  Phoenicians  ; in  Africa, 
the  Carthaginians  and  Cyreneans ; in  Europe,  the  Cretans,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  English — apparently  goaded  on  to  exertion 
by  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of  their  soil,  have  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  civilization  hitherto  known  to  man.  With  them 
commerce  might  justly  be  termed  the  “Gold  and  Silver  Road 
and  this  road,  like  the  Bridge  of  Death  in  Milton,  has  been 
thrown  with  fearless  ingenuity  as  well  over  the  abysses  of  the 
deep,  as  over  the  barren  places  of  the  earth. 

Descending,  however,  from  these  general  considerations  we 
shall  examine  the  civilization  of  the  Burmans  in  detail.  In 
religion  the  more  civilized  tribes  may  be  classed  with  the  bulk 
cf  the  Chinese,  with  the  people  of  Tibet,  with  the  Japanese, 
and,  in  short,  with  one  third  of  the  whole  human  race — for 
they  are  Buddhists.  But  Buddhism,  like  Christianity,  has  its 
sects  and  its  heresies,  and  is  modified  in  every  country  where  it 
is  professed,  by  the  national  character  of  the  people.  The  form 
of  Buddhism  which  prevails  in  Ava,  though  far  from  being  the 
basis  of  a pure  and  dignified  system  of  morals,  appears  to  be 
mild,  tolerant,  and  productive  of  serenity  of  mind.  We  behold 
it  giving  rise  to  none  of  those  tremendous  acts  of  fanatical 
penance,  self-torture,  and  murder,  which  pain  and  shock  us  in 
the  Brahminical  system ; though  the  priests  of  Buddhism  are 
enjoined  the  practice  of  celibacy,  and  are  expected  to  lead  a 
solitary  and  devout  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  renouncing  the  right 
of  intermeddling  with  politics  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
world ; by  aiming  at  the  formation  of  a priesthood  of  ascetics, 
such  as  the  Sunnyases  or  Yogees  of  Hindoostan ; and  by  insist 
ing  on  the  practice  of  celibacy,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
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the  aristocratical  caste,  that  the  great  reformer  of  Southern  India, 
Buddha,  Gautama,  or  whoever  he  was,  excited  the  inappeasable 
hatred  of  the  Brahmins.  The  priests  of  Ava  are  prohibited  the 
exercise  of  any  other  profession  than  that  of  religion,  and  are 
secured  from  the  danger  of  want,  and  the  necessity  of  labour 
by  the  voluntary  and  liberal  contributions  of  their  countrymen. 
The  number  of  these  priests  is  very  considerable  ; those  of  Ava 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  alone  amounting  to  twenty  thousand. 
The  priestesses,  or  nuns,  though  less  numerous  than  the  priests, 
yet  form  a very  large  body  ; consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  old 
women,  and  widows  who  have  renounced  the  world.  Of  the 
younger  portion  of  the  sisterhood,  as  many  as  can  procure 
husbands,  joyfully  consent  to  cast  away  their  white  garments, 
to  let  their  hair  grow  (which  is  closely  shaven  while  they  are 
nuns),  and  to  return  to  the  “ups  and  downs”  of  ordinary  life. 
The  dwellings  of  the  fair  sisters  are  far  more  humble  than  those 
of  the  priests,  and  they  themselves  are  much  less  respected. 
They  cluster,  however,  about  the  more  splendid  dwellings  of  the 
males ; from  which  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  disorders  con- 
sequent upon  the  fashion  of  erecting  double-monasteries  in 
Europe  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  Ava. 

The  Burmans  appear  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties.  They  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  while  their  minds  are  yet  fresh,  and  their  bodies 
unworn  by  toil,  crowd,  men  and  women  together,  to  the  temples, 
in  their  best  dresses,  and  bearing  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers 
in  their  hands.  Their  conduct  on  these  occasions  is  extremely 
decorous.  A number  of  fine  large  bells  are  suspended  on  posts, 
fixed  up  in  a circle  round  the  area  of  the  temple  ; and  upon 
making  his  offerings,  or  completing  his  devotions,  each  wor- 
shipper strikes  one  of  these  bells  with  some  large  deer’s  antlers, 
which  lie  near  them  on  the  ground,  to  notify  to  the  god,  we 
presume,  that  he  has  performed  his  religious  duties. 

Mr.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that  in  Siam  he  had  not  heard  of  the 
existence  of  any  religious  opinions  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar 
superstition;  but  that  in  Ava  the  case  was  different.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  relate,by  way  of  proof,  that  several  laymen  had  attempted 
to  alter  the  national  religion.  But  although  he  calls  these  persons 
reformers,  he  allows,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  their  particular  tenets  were,  that  is,  whether  they  were  in 
fact  reformers  or  not.  Every  alteration  which  takes  place  in  a 
national  religion  is  not  necessarily  for  the  better  ; and  there- 
fore the  mere  fact  that  such  alterations  have  been  attempted 
in  Ava,  does  not  warrant  the  assumption,  that  there  are  in 
that  country  any  persons  entertaining  religious  opinions  above 
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the  level  of  the  vulgar  superstition.  The  innovations  which 
have  been  attempted,  appear  to  have  had  a political  rather  than 
a religious  aim ; and  to  have  been  viewed  by  the  government 
rather  as  the  first  movements  of  rebellion,  than  as  pious  reforms. 
The  conduct  of  a man  with  respect  to  his  religion  is  viewed 
very  differently  by  his  own  countrymen  and  by  foreigners  of  a 
different  faith  ; his  intellectual  respectability  being  rated  by  the 
latter  according  to  his  departure  from  the  creed  of  his  fore- 
fathers ; and  according  to  his  adherence  to  it  by  the  former. 
The  viceroy  of  Pegu  appeared  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  be  a clever 
man,  chiefly  because  he  despised  the  religion  of  his  country, 
while  he  maintained  the  appearance  of  respecting  it.  He  had 
a miniature  temple  of  Buddha  in  his  apartment,  together  with 
a small  marble  image  of  the  god  ; which  was  the  only  visible 
sign  of  his  being  a follower  of  Gautama.  His  example  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  followed. 

Education  is  an  equivocal  term  : it  may  mean  the  teaching 
of  ignorance,  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  knowledge,  and  among 
the  Burmans  must  be  understood  in  the  former  sense.  It  is, 
however, a proof  of  mental  energy  to  feel  the  desire  to  be  taught; 
and  the  man  who  is  industrious  in  the  acquisition  of  absurd 
ideas,  would  exhibit  equal  or  superior  industry  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  correct  ones,  if  they  were  placed  within  his  reach.  The 
Burman  at  present  is  taught  by  the  priest ; and  as  the  priest  of 
Buddha  has  but  one  grain  of  knowledge  to  a bushel  of  super- 
stition, the  Burman  is  necessarily  mis-instructed.  Some 
philosophers  have  maintained,  with  an  appearance  of  inge- 
nuity, that  false  knowledge  is  worse  than  absolute  ignorance  ; 
this  may  be  doubted  : for  he  who  acquires  erroneous  ideas, 
gains  at  the  same  time  the  habit  of  acquiring  ideas  of  some 
kind  or  another  ; whereas  the  man  who  learns  nothing,  naturally 
sinks  into  a state  of  habitual  apathy,  from  which  it  would  almost 
require  a miracle  to  rouse  him.  The  inhabitant  of  Otaheite, 
brought  to  France  by  Bougainville,  was  two  years  in  Paris 
without  being  able  to  speak  more  than  a very  few  words  of 
French ; while  an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  or  a German,  wTould 
have  acquired  a tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language  in  half 
that  time.  The  ingenious  and  accomplished  navigator  accounts 
for  this  by  observing,  that  the  European  would  at  the  outset 
possess  all  the  ideas  represented  by  the  words  of  the  French 
language,  and  would  merely  have  to  learn  their  new  names. 
The  remark  is  just,  but  it  should  have  been  added,  that  in 
Europe  the  chief  business  of  education  is  to  create  the  habit 
of  acquiring  languages  ; and  that  this  habit  once  formed,  men 
find  but  little  difficulty  in  mastering  a new  group  of  signs.  It 
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is  some  advantage,  therefore,  that  the  Burman  goes  to  school 
from  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  that  the  priest  considers 
it  to  be  a kind  of  religious  duty  to  instruct  him.  Education 
is  entirely  eleemosynary  among  the  Burmans,  and  in  numer- 
ous cases  the  boys  are  even  maintained  at  the  monasteries, 
in  consideration  of  the  menial  duties  which  they  perform  for 
their  teachers,  and  of  a few  trifling  presents  from  their  parents 
to  the  priests.  The  time  employed  in  instruction  is,  as  in  Hin- 
dostan,  about  six  hours  a day ; and  the  things  taught  are 
reading,  writing,  and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  Reading 
is  an  accomplishment  so  common  among  the  Burmans  that  there 
is  not  one  person  in  ten  who  is  not  possessed  of  it ; and  the  art 
of  writing,  though  not  so  extensively  diffused,  is  yet  tolerably 
general.  The  female  children  are  taught  by  the  nuns,  but  as 
there  are  much  fewer  nuns  than  priests,  learning  is  not  quite  so 
current  among  the  women  as  among  the  men.  In  the  almost 
universal  diffusion  of  the  first  elements  of  education  among* 
this  semi-barbarous  people,  w-e  have  a practical  refutation  of 
the  vulgar  opinion,  that  without  the  art  of  printing  it  is  impos- 
sible that  any  nation  could  ever  become  thoroughly  civilized ; 
for  if  a whole  people  can  be  taught  without  printing  to  read 
Buddhist  legends,  they  might  with  equal  facility  be  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  read  history,  geography,  grammar,  poetry, 
&c.  that  is,  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  acquired 
from  books.  In  the  present  state  of  their  literature,  the  Bur- 
mans can  derive  but  little  advantage  from  their  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  reading,  as  their  compositions  consist  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  of  rude  songs,  religious  romances,  and  histories  which 
are  no  better  than  romances.  As  a specimen  of  Burmese 
history,  we  copy  a native  author’s  version  of  that  of  the  late 
war : — 

‘ In  the  years  1 186  and  1 187,  the  Kula-pyer,  or  white  strangers  of 
the  West,  fastened  a quarrel  upon  the  lord  of  the  Golden  Palace. 
They  landed  at  Rangoon,  look  that  place  and  Pro  me,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  advance  as  far  as  Yandabo  j for  the  king,  from  motives  of 
piety  and  regard  to  life,  made  no  effort  rvhatever  to  oppose  them.  The 
strangers  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  their  enterprise  ; and  by 
the  time  they  reached  Yandabo,  their  resources  were  exhausted,  and 
they  were  in  great  distress.  They  petitioned  the  king,  who,  in  his 
clemency  and  generosity,  sent  them  large  sums  of  money  to  pay  their 
expenses  back,  and  ordered  them  out  of  the  country.’ — p.  176. 

That  geography  and  navigation  are  not  comprehended  within 
the  circle  ot  their  studies  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  their  foreign  adventures  is 
bounded  to  the  South  by  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  and  to  the 
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North  by  the  Hooghley.  There  is  an  anecdote  related  by  the 
late  major  Canning  highly  illustrative  of  Burman  notions  of 
geography: — “Supposing,”  said  one  of  the  ministers,  “a  Bur- 
man  ship,  in  her  voyage  to  China,  should  happen  to  be  dis- 
masted off  the  island  of  Mauritius,  would  she  be  allowed  by 
the  British  blockading  squadron  to  enter  that  port?”  But  if  the 
Burmese  are  ignorant  of  geography  and  navigation  they  are  by 
no  means  in  the  same  predicament  with  respect  to  the  “ noble 
science”  of  alchemy,  in  which  all  persons  who  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  this  costly  species  of  foolery,  from  the  king  to  the 
meanest  tradesman,  plunge  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

f “ A question  frequently  put  to  us,”  says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  “ was, 
whether  we,  the  English,  did  not  understand  the  art  of  converting 
iron  into  silver,  and  copper  into  gold.”  They  observed  our  compara- 
tive wealth,  and  thought  they  could  not  so  rationally  account  for  it, 
as  by  imagining  that  we  were  adepts  in  the  art  of  transmuting  metals. 
A similar  question,  “ Can  the  English  convert  iron  into  silver  ?”  was 
put  by  the  Burmese  courtiers  to  an  intelligent  Armenian  merchant 
who  had  long  resided  among  them,  and  who  understood  their  lan- 
guage perfectly.  His  reply  was,  that  the  English  understood  the  art 
perfectly,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  meant  it.  He  took  an 
English  penknife  out  of  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  down  on  the  table 
before  them,  observing,  that  it  was  worth  more  than  its  weight  in 
silver,  and  that  this  wras  an  example  of  the  skill  of  the  English  in 
converting  the  base  into  the  precious  metals.’ — pp.  385,  386. 

In  the  fine  arts  a barbarous  nation  like  the  Burmans  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  made  any  very  considerable  progress. 
Among  them,  as  among  all  other  nations,  religion  has  been  the 
mother  of  sculpture  and  painting;  and  has  hitherto  mono- 
polized the  creations  of  her  children.  It  has  been  sometimes 
remarked,  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society  men  were  not 
idolators,  and  the  remark  is  just;  but  the  reason  was,  that  in 
those  barbarous  times  men  did  not  possess  sufficient  ingenuity 
to  fabricate  an  idol.  In  the  present  day  there  are  still  many 
nations  who  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  idolatrous  period  of 
civilization,  such  as  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  and  of  the  Andamans.  Could  we  but  see  these  miserable 
creatures  setting  up  an  idol,  however  rude,  and  flocking  about 
it  to  worship,  we  should  be  sure  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciple had  begun  to  develop  itself,  and  that  the  career  of  civili- 
zation was  commenced.  But,  although  religion  has  given  birth 
to  the  arts,  it  has  seldom  continued  among  Asiatic  nations  to 
foster  and  bring  them  to  perfection.  The  Burmans  have  made 
but  little  progress  either  in  sculpture  or  painting,  and  even 
in  architecture  they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  the  Hindoos 
and  Chinese,  and  even  to  the  people  of  Siam.  The  few  re- 
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spectable  pagodas  which  were  found  in  the  country  were 
constructed  after  Siamese  models ; and  when  Mr.  Crawfurd 
observed  one  of  these  structures  a little  more  tasteful  and 
elegant  than  the  rest,  and  was  about  to  note  it  dow'n  as  credit- 
able to  the  Burmans,  he  was  informed  that  the  architect  was  a 
Hindoo  from  Madras.  Their  paintings,  like  those  of  the  earliest 
Grecian  artists,  are  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  by 
written  descriptions  explaining  what  they  represent.  Mr. 
Crawfurd  remarks,  that  he  saw  not  a single  statue  of  brass  in 
Ava,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  could  discover,  the  art  of  casting 
images  of  metal,  which  is  daily  practised  by  the  Siamese,  wras 
unknown  to  the  Burmans.  The  marble  statues  of  Buddha, 
manufactured  at  a small  village  about  three  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Saguing,  which  appears  to  possess  a monopoly  in  god- 
making, are  “as  rudely  fashioned  as  possible.”  In  the  Arracan 
temple,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Amarapoora, 
which  was  a very  costly  fabric,  remarkable  for  its  profusion  of 
gilding,  carving,  and  numerous  wooden  pillars,  a bronze  statue 
of  Gautama  in  a sitting  posture  was  found.  This  image  had 
the  reputation  of  having  been  cast  in  the  life-time  of  the  god, 
and  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  a likeness;  but,  although 
the  features  were  somewhat  more  animated  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  statues,  it  would  not  be  inferred  from  this  specimen, 
that  the  art  of  sculpture  was  carried  to  any  very  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  those  remote  ages.  It  was  brought  from 
Arracan  in  1784,  and  the  story  of  its  great  antiquity  is  of 
course  an  absurd  fable. 

In  the  useful  arts  the  Burmans  are  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  in  sculpture  and  painting.  As  is  the  case  among  all  rude 
nations,  it  is  the  women  who  are  the  only  manufacturers  in  Ava, 
if  we  except  a few  male  captives  of  the  Cassay  nation,  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  weaving.  Homer  represents  his  queens 
and  goddesses  labouring  at  the  loom,  and  speaks  of  some 
splendid  fabrics,  such  as  wrought  veils,  &c.  which  were  the  work 
of  Sidonian  maidens.  The  Burman  female  weavers  are  probably 
as  inferior  in  skill  as  in  beauty  to  the  Sidonian  girls  ; but  they 
nevertheless  produce  good  stout  cotton  fabrics,  which  appear 
to  possess  the  reputation  of  wearing  well.  Unfortunately  for 
the  Burman  weaving  damsels,  the  artizans  of  Manchester  can 
produce  piece-goods  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  undersell  them,  even 
in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  principal  silk  manufactories 
in  the  empire,  which  are  supplied  w'ith  the  raw  materials  from 
China,  Lao,  and  Pegu,  are  at  Amarapoora,  Alonchabo,  the  birth- 
place of  Alompra,  Pugan,  &c.,  and  the  artizans  in  this  branch 
of  industry  also  are  women.  In  enumerating  the  different 
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nations  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  according  to  the 
rank  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  Mr.  Cravv- 
furd  reckons  the  Kyens  among  the  very  last ; yet  he  observes 
that  their  silk  manufactures  were  greatly  superior  to  those  of 
the  Burmans,  and  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  heavy  rich 
crimson  scarfs  or  narrow  shawls,  in  some  instances  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  of  considerable  beauty.  He  speaks  of  this  as 
“ a remarkable  fact and  it  is  indeed  so  remarkable  that  we 
suspect  he  procured  his  information  respecting  the  refinement 
of  the  Kyens  from  an  enemy.  In  the  passage  describing  the 
earthenware  of  the  Burmans,  mention  is  made  of  a curious 
mode  of  eluding  the  law  forbidding  the  egress  of  persons  born 
in  the  country  : — 

‘ The  common  coarse  unglazed  earthenware  of  the  Burmans  is  the 
best  of  the  kind  which  1 have  seen  in  India,  and  is  very  cheap.  It  is 
used  for  cooking-utensils,  and  for  keeping  grain,  oil,  salt,  pickled  fish, 
and  similar  commodities.  A better  description  of  pottery,  strong  and 
glazed,  has  been  manufactured  at  Martaban,  Pugan,  Sengko,  Senkaing, 
Monchabo,  and  Tharet.  Some  articles  of  this  description,  which  have 
been  long  well  known  in  other  parts  of  India  under  the  name  of 
“ Pegue  jars,”  are  so  large  as  to  contain  two  hundred  viss  of  oil,  or 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  gallons.  A few  of  them  are  even 
of  such  magnitude,  that  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  children  of 
Europeans,  born  in  the  country,  have  been  smuggled  away  in  them, 
in  former  times,  to  elude  the  Burman  law.’ — p.  378. 

Iron  ore  is  smelted  in  Ava,  where  there  are  manufactories  in 
which  svyords,  spears,  muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  knives, 
scissors,  and  carpenter’s  tools,  are  fabricated.  All  articles  of 
steel  are  imported  from  Bengal,  and  the  best-tempered  swords  are 
brought  from  the  country  of  the  Shaus.  Earthernand  lackered 
wares  in  a great  measure  supersede  the  use  of  brass-ware  ; but 
as  a considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  kind  of  articles,  such  as 
candlesticks,  vessels  for  carrying  water  to  the  pagodas,  &c.  is 
used  in  the  temples,  a brass-ware  manufactory  is  kept  going 
a few  miles  from  Saguing.  Mr.  Crawfurd  says,  he  saw  in  the 
market  of  Ava,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  considerable  quantities  of  antimony, 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Lao  ; and  adds  that,  “ as  the  process  of  preparing 
this  article  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  possession  of  it 
by  the  Shaus  would  seem  to  imply  a considerable  share  of  skill 
in  metallurgy.”  These  Shaus  are  a somewhat  mysterious 
people.  If  a good  sword-blade  be  exhibited  in  Ava,  and  you 
inquire  where  it  was  manufactured,  you  are  told,  “ in  the 
country  of  the  Shaus  j”  if  you  see  prepared  antimony,  it  comes 
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from  the  country  of  the  Shaus and  a great  portion  of  the 
paper,  the  silks,  and  the  best  lackered  ware,  used  in  the  Burman 
empire,  is  brought  from  the  same  “ country  of  the  Shaus.”  If 
there  is  not  some  egregious  mistake  in  all  this,  the  people  of 
Lao,  who  have  hitherto  passed  for  the  inferior  of  the  Burmans 
in  refinement,  must  be  by  far  the  most  civilized  of  all  the 
Hindoo-Chinese  nations. 

Among  the  earliest  fruits  of  civilization  we  may  enumerate 
comfortable  dwellings,  and  clothing  adapted  to  the  climate. 
Man’s  first  care  appears  to  be  to  provide  a fine  house  for  his 
idol ; his  second,  to  construct  an  edifice  one  or  two  degrees 
inferior  for  his  king  or  chief.  When  this  important  business  is 
accomplished,  he  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  erects  himself  a hut.  The 
Greenlander  ensconces  himself  in  the  vast  skeleton  of  the  whale, 
whose  flesh  he  has  devoured  ; the  Siberian  burrows,  like  a 
coney,  in  holes  dug  in  the  ground  ; the  Caribbee  perches  his  hut 
among  the  branches  of  a tree,  like  a bird  ; the  Malay  frequently 

E asses  his  whole  life  in  his  boat;  and  the  Japanese  constructs 
imself  a mansion  of  paper,  so  light  that  he  can  carry  it  about 
like  an  umbrella,  and  fix  it  on  whatever  new  site  he  pleases.  The 
Burman  is  not  much  more  respectable  in  his  domestic  architec- 
ture ; for  even  in  the  capital  the  houses  of  private  individuals 
are  light,  frail  fabrics,  constructed  with  bamboos,  and  covered 
with  coarse  long  grass,  or  palm-leaves.  The  building  of  a 
dwelling  of  this  kind  costs  about  £.4;  and  for  £.40  what  in 
Ava  would  be  termed  a splendid  mansion  may  be  erected. 
Sometimes  houses  are  formed  with  strong  wooden  posts,  and 
planks  nailed  upon  them  ; and  these  are  regarded  as  magnificent 
and  lasting  edifices.  There  are  scarcely  half  a dozen  brick  and 
mortar  houses  in  the  whole  city  of  Ava.  Among  these  wretched 
huts,  however,  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  glittering  with  gold; 
and  the  tall  white  spires  of  the  national  idol,  tower  aloft,  and 
“ give  to  the  distant  view  of  the  place  a splendid  and  imposing 
appearance.”  The  contrast  between  the  dwelling  of  the  king, 
and  the  dwellings  of  those  men  by  whose  labours  he  is  sup- 
ported, is  so  striking  and  extraordinary,  that  we  shall  here  add 
a description  of  the  palace  in  the  ambassador’s  own  words, 
which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the  account  given  above  of 
the  huts  of  private  individuals. 

f The  palace,  besides  the  palisade,  is  surrounded  in  every  direction 
by  an  inner  wall  of  brick,  which  is  double  on  the  eastern  or  principal 
front  : so  that  in  this  direction  there  are  three  gateways.  That 
portion  of  the  palace  which  contains  the  hall  of  audience  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  wings  j the  first  containing  the  throne,  and  directly 
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fronting  the  outer  gates  of  the  enclosure.  The  building  is  entirely  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  its  many  roofs,  which  are  covered  with 
plates  of  tin,  in  lieu  of  tiles.  Over  the  centre  is  a tall  and  handsome 
spire,  called  by  the  Burmans  a pyat-thad,  crowned  by  the  ti,  or  iron 
umbrella,  which  is  an  exclusive  ornament  of  the  temple  and  palace. 
The  hall  of  audience  is  without  walls,  and  open  all  around,  except 
where  the  throne  is  placed.  The  roof  is  supported  by  a great  number 
of  handsome  pillars,  and  is  richly  and  tastefully  carved.  The  whole 
fabric  is  erected  upon  a terrace  of  solid  stone  and  lime,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  which  constitutes  the  floor:  this  is  so  smooth,  even,  and 
highly  polished,  that  I mistook  it  at  first  for  white  marble.  With  the 
exception  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  at  the  bottom  of  each 
pillar,  painted  of  a bright  red,  the  whole  interior  of  the  palace  is  one 
blaze  of  gilding.  The  throne,  which  is  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  structure  by  its  superior  brilliancy  and 
richness  of  decoration.  The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands  is  composed 
of  a kind  of  mosaic  of  mirrors,  coloured  glass,  gilding,  and  silver, 
after  a style  peculiar  to  the  Burmans.  Over  it  is  a canopy  richly  gilt 
and  carved,  and  the  wall  behind  it  is  also  highly  embellished.  The 
palace  is  new,  not  having  been  occupied  altogether  above  two  years 
and  a half ; so  that  the  gilding  and  ornaments  were  neither  tarnished 
nor  defaced,  as  we  often  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  places.  Although 
little  reconeileable  to  our  notions  of  good  taste  in  architecture,  the 
building  is  unquestionably  most  splendid  and  brilliant ; and  I doubt 
whether  so  singular  and  imposing  a royal  edifice  exists  in  any  other 
country.  It  has  the  same  form  and  proportions  with  that  described 
by  colonel  Symes,  at  Amarapoora  ; but  is  larger,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  ninety.  There  are  three  entrances 
to  the  hall  of  audience,  by  a flight  of  a few  steps — one  at  each 
wing,  and  one  at  the  centre  ; the  last  being  appropriated  to  the 
king  alone.  We  entered  by  the  stair  which  is  to  the  right,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  we  voluntarily  took  off  our  shoes,  as  we  had 
from  the  first  agreed  to  do.  We  passed  through  the  hall,  and  seated 
ourselves  where  our  station  was  pointed  out,  in  front  of  the  throne, 
a little  way  to  the  king’s  left  hand,  the  presents  being  directly  in 
front  of  the  throne.  The  king  made  his  appearance  in  about  ten 
minutes-  His  approach  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  music, 
shortly  after  which,  a sliding  door  behind  the  throne  opened  with 
a quick  and  sharp  noise.  He  mounted  a flight  of  steps  which  led 
to  the  throne  from  behind  with  apparent  difficulty,  and  as  if  tottering 
under  the  load  of  dress  and  ornaments  on  his  person.  His  dress  consisted 
of  a tunic  of  gold  tissue,  ornamented  with  jewels.  The  crown  was 
a helmet  with  a high  peak,  in  form  not  unlike  the  spire  of  a 
Burman  pagoda,  which  it  was  probably  intended  to  resemble.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  of  entire  gold,  and  it  had  all  the  appearance 
of  being  studded  with  abundance  of  rubies  and  sapphires.  In  his 
right  hand  his  Majesty  held  what  is  called  in  India  a chowrie,  which 
as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  the  white  tail  of  a Thibet  cow.  It  is  one 
of  the  five  established  ensigns  of  Burman  royalty,  the  other  four 
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being  a certain  ornament  for  the  forehead,  a sword  of  a peculiar  form, 
a certain  description  of  shoes,  and  the  white  umbrella’  His  Majesty 
used  his  flapper  with  much  adroitness  and  industry,  and  it  occurred  to 
us,  who  had  never  seen  such  an  implement  but  in  the  hands  of  a menial, 
not  with  much  dignity.  Having  frequently  waved  it  to  and  fro, 
brushed  himself  and  the  throne  sufficiently,  and  adjusted  his  cumbrous 
habiliments,  he  took  his  seat.  The  Burman  courtiers,  who  were 
seated  in  the  usual  posture  of  other  Eastern  nations,  prostrated  them- 
selves, on  his  Majesty’s  appearance,  three  times.  This  ceremony, 
which  consists  in  raising  the  joined  hands  to  the  forehead,  and  bowing 
the  head  to  the  ground,  is  called  in  the  Burman  language,  shiko,  or 
the  act  of  submission  and  homage.  No  salutation  whatever  was 
dictated  to  us  3 but  as  soon  as  his  Majesty  presented  himself, 
we  took  off  our  hats,  which  we  had  previously  kept  on  purposely, 
raised  our  right  hands  to  our  foreheads,  and  made  a respectful 
bow. 

f The  Queen  presented  herself  immediately  after  his  Majesty,  and 
seated  herself  upon  the  throne,  at  his  right  hand.  Her  dress  was 
of  the  same  fabric,  and  equally  rich  with  that  of  the  king.  Her 
crown  of  gold,  like  his,  and  equally  studded  with  gems,  differed 
in  form,  and  much  resembled  a Roman  helmet.  The  little  Princess, 
their  only  child,  and  about  five  years  of  age,  followed  her  Majesty, 
and  seated  herself  between  her  parents.  The  Queen  was  received 
by  the  courtiers  with  similar  prostrations  as  his  Majesty,  and  we  also 
paid  her  the  same  compliment  as  we  had  done  to  the  king.  When 
their  Majesties  were  seated,  the  resemblance  of  the  scene  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  illusion  of  a well-got-up  drama,  forcibly  occurred 
to  us  3 but  I may  safely  add,  that  no  mimic  exhibition  could  equal  the 
splendour  and  pomp  of  the  real  scene.’ — pp.  132 — 135. 

Like  all  other  Orientals  the  Burmans  consume  a great  deal  of 
rice,  and  pretend,  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  their 
religion,  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals.  They 
eat,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  every  species  of  fish 
which  is  found  in  their  country,  without  exception  ; and  make 
this  kind  of  animal  food  a principal  article  of  consumption. 
Their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  interfere  with  their  culinary  operations,  for  they  make 
no  scruple  to  dispossess  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  of  their 
habitations,  when  these  happen  to  be  poor  and  mean,  though 
they  appear  a little  loth  to  kill  large  animals.  Perhaps  this 
may  proceed  from  a humane  principle  ; as  it  is  possible  they 
may  believe  that  by  killing  fish,  poultry,  and  other  small 
creatures,  they  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  souls  which  inhabit 
them  at  a state  of  beatitude,  or  at  least  at  a comparatively 
happy  and  honourable  condition  in  the  bodies  of  buffaloes, 
horses,  or  elephants.  Wild  animals  not  being  desirable  resi- 
dences for  souls,  are  hunted  and  killed  without  mercy  ; and  Mr, 
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Crawfurd  observes  that  venison  is  extremely  plentiful  at 
Rangoon.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  even  in  the  respect 
which  these  Buddhists  profess  for  large  animals  there  is  some 
slight  tinge  of  hypocrisy,  for  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
flesh  of  elephants  is  occasionally  eaten  under  the  name  of 
buffalo  beef.  Pickled  tea,  and  the  edible  birds’  nests,  which 
have  been  known  to  sell  for  their  weight  in  gold  in  China,  are 
enumerated  among  the  luxuries  of  the  Burmans. 

We  do  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  included  in  our  list  of 
animals  that  may  be  eaten  all  those  which  nature  intended  us 
to  devour.  To  say  nothing  of  snails,  and  frogs,  about  which 
we  are  still  in  debate  with  the  French,  there  are  crickets,  a 
much  more  lively  and  delicate  animal.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  an  Englishman,  appears  to  have  disrelished  this 
Burman  dish,  though  it  was  served  up  in  a vessel  of  gold. 
" There  was,”  says  he,  speaking  of  an  entertainment  at  Ava, 
“ but  one  article  decidedly  objectionable — a dish  of  crickets  fried 
in  sesamum  oil !”  Why  objectionable?  What  is  there  in  the 
habits  of  a cricket  to  disqualify  it  from  figuring  on  the  dinner- 
table  ? Is  it  less  delicate  than  the  hog,  or  the  eel?  Is  it  an 
uglier  animal  ? Why  are  not  crickets  as  good  as  larks  ; since 
man  is  omnivorous  by  nature,  and  every  day  eats  worse  things, 
let  him  fulfil  his  destiny  to  the  letter,  and  eat  crickets. 

In  dress  the  Burmans,  though  decently  (at  least  as  far  as 
the  males  are  concerned),  and  not  meanly  clad,  are  greatly 
inferior  to  the  nations  of  Western  India,  and  even  to  the  Cochin 
Chinese  and  people  of  Tonquin.  The  principal  part  of  the  male 
dress  which  covers  the  loins  and  reaches  half-way  down  the 
leg,  consists  of  a double  piece  of  cloth  about  ten  cubits  long, 
and  is  loosely  wrapped  about  the  body.  Over  this  a frock  with 
sleeves,  open  in  front,  and  reaching  below  the  knees,  is  worn. 
This  frock  consists  in  summer  of  white  cotton,  broad-cloth,  or 
velvet ; and  in  winter  is  quilted.  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
small,  square  handkerchief,  commonly  of  English  book-muslin, 
worn  like  a turban.  The  description  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  gives 
of  the  dress  of  the  Burman  women  reminds  us  strongly  of 
Euripides’s  satirical  allusion  to  that  of  the  Spartan  females, 
who  walked,  says  the  poet  yiyi volcn  firjpotg,  about  the  streets. 
“ The  principal  portion,”  observes  the  Envoy,  “ of  a woman’s 
dress  goes  under  the  name  of  a Thabi,  and  is  a petticoat,  more 
or  less  open  in  front,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wearer. 
With  the  lower  classes,  both  for  economy  and  convenience, 
the  breadth  is  so  scanty,  that  in  walking,  the  knee  at  least, 
and  often  half-way  up  the  thigh,  is  exposed  to  view  at  every 
Step.”  The  ladies  wear  the  petticoat  fuller,  and  allow  it  to  cover 
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a little  more  of  the  thighs.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair  long ; 
the  men  tie  it  in  a knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  the  women 
on  the  back.  Fashionable  young  beaux,  or  dandies,  frequently 
tie  the  knot  on  one  side.  Sandals  are  frequently  worn,  but 
neither  boots,  shoes,  nor  stockings.  Every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  however,  carries  an  umbrella. 

In  contemplating  this  portion  of  Burman  manners,  we  were 
immediately  struck  by  the  universal  prevalence  among  the  male 
part  of  the  population  of  the  barbarous  custom  of  tattooing  the 
skin.  Traces  of  this  practice,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  early  times  among  almost  all  nations,  may  still  be  found 
even  in  France  and  England  among  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
others  of  the  lower  orders,  who  often  tattoo  their  own  names 
and  those  of  their  mistresses  upon  their  arms  or  breasts.  The 
Mussulmans  and  courtezans  of  Mesopotamia  tattoo  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  with  verses  from  the  Koran  ; and  a modern 
traveller  of  some  reputation  had  the  curiosity  to  attempt  the 
decyphering  of  some  of  these  singular  inscript  ons,  no  doubt 
from  respect  to  the  words  of  the  prophet.  The  tattooed  figures 
of  the  Burmans  appear,  when  finished,  of  a black  or  blue  colour, 
upon  a brown  ground  ; and  are  produced  by  a kind  of  lamp- 
black procured  from  the  root  of  sesamum  oil,  mixed  with  the 
gall  of  the  mirga  fish.  The  objects  thus  depicted  are  animals, 
as  lions,  tigers,  monkeys,  crows,  certain  fabulous  birds ; and 
gnats,  or  gads,  Balus,  or  demons,  with  which  cabalistical 
letters  and  figures,  intended  as  charms  against  wounds,  are  often 
joined.  When  the  figures  have  been  painted  on  the  skin,  they 
are  pricked  in  with  needles  dipped  in  the  pigment.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body,  the  arms,  shoulders,  &c.,  are  less 
profusely  tattooed,  and  the  figures  are  of  a red  colour  produced 
by  vermillion.  This  absurd  process,  which  is  both  painful  and 
expensive,  is  not  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  beauty  of  the 
individual  ; but  is  submitted  to,  because  not  to  be  tattooed  is 
regarded  as  a mark  of  effeminacy.  Few  of  the  nations  beyond 
the  Burrampooter,  except  the  Burmans  and  Talains,  have 
preserved  this  ancient  custom,  although  several  of  the  smaller 
tribes,  among  whom  it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  have  again  adopted 
it  since  the  conquests  of  the  Burmans. 

The  absurd  practices  of  savages  are  worth  noticing  only 
when  they  tend  to  throw  light  upon  their  condition,  physical  or 
moral.  Nations  among  whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  recent,  or 
who  wear  but  few  garments,  must  necessarily  be  greatly  at 
a loss  for  pockets ; and  it  was  this  want,  probably,  that 
first  led  to  the  practice  of  boring  the  ears,  and  sticking 
valuable  things  in  them.  That  savage,  however,  was  an  in- 
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genious  fellow,  who  first  thought  of  making  a pocket  of  his  ear. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  bits  of  gold,  silver,  or  any 
other  glittering  thing,  stuck  in  this  part  of  the  body,  looked 
well  as  an  ornament,  and  hence  ear-rings,  8cc.  In  Hindoostan 
ladies  frequently  carry  their  whole  fortunes  about  them,  in  the 
shape  of  ear-jewels,  nose-rings,  necklaces,  armlets,  anklets,  &c. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  practice  of  boring  the  ears,  at  least  in 
men,  was  always  regarded  as  a mark  of  barbarism,  of  which  we 
find  a proof  in  the  “ Anabasis,”  where  a soldier  is  discovered  not 
to  be  a Greek  by  his  ears  being  bored.  The  Burmans  have 
proceeded  but  one  step  beyond  the  original  intention  of  the 
practice,  for  the  hole  is  made  very  large,  and  even  to  this  day 
is  frequently  used  by  both  sexes  as  a pocket  to  keep  their 
cigars  in.  On  other  occasions,  when  ornaments  of  gold  or  silver 
are  not  to  be  procured,  a bit  of  gilded  wood  or  paper  is 
substituted,  and  looks  very  respectable. 

When  travellers  complain  of  the  degraded  condition  of  women 
in  Asiatic  countries,  they  forget  to  remark  another  circumstance, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  degradation  of  the  women — and  that 
is,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  men.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  who,  on 
this  point,  is  not  altogether  free  from  the  prejudices  of  an  Euro- 
pean, remarks  that  during  his  conferences  with  the  Siamese 
minister,  in  1822,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  servile  demeanour  of 
the  man’s  officers  and  servants ; but  that  in  his  interview  with 
the  Burmese  Privy-counsellor  at  Henzada  he  observed  nothing 
of  the  kind,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  bearer  of  the  minister’s 
spit-box,  who  lay  prostrate  in  the  Siamese  fashion,  with  the  pre- 
cious utensil  on  his  head,  and  without  daring  to  lift  up  his  eyes. 
It  is  not  merely  such  wretches  as  the  bearers  of  spit-boxes, 
however,  who  are  degraded  in  the  Burman  empire.  Judges, 
ministers,  and  generals,  are  liable  to  the  same  or  still  greater 
humiliations. 

An  example,  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  dignified  con- 
dition of  Burman  courtiers,  and  of  the  royal  mode  of  chastising 
stupid  politicians,  adopted  by  his  majesty  of  Ava,  occurs  a little 
further  on  in  the  volume. 

‘ The  ministers  last  night  reported  to  the  king  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation.  His  majesty  was  highly  indignant,  said  his  confidence 
had  been  abused,  and  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  accused  the  ministers  of 
falsehoods,  malversations,  and  all  kinds  of  offences.  His  displeasure 
did  not  end  in  mere  words  ■,  he  drew  his  Da,  or  sword,  and  sallied 
forth  in  pursuit  of  the  offending  courtiers.  These  took  to  immediate 
flight,  some  leaping  over  the  balustrades  which  rail  in  front  of  the 
hall  of  Audience,  but  the  greater  number  escaping  by  the  stair  which 
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leads  to  it ; and  in  the  confusion  which  attended  their  endeavours, 
(tumbling  head  over  heels,)  one  on  top  of  another.  Such  royal 
paroxysms  are  pretty  frequent,  and,  although  attended  with  consider- 
able sacrifices  of  kingly  dignity,  are  always  bloodless.  The  late  king 
was  less  subject  to  those  fits  of  anger  than  his  present  majesty,  but 
he  also  occasionally  forgot  himself.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
and  when  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  great  temple  of  Mengwan,  a circum- 
stance of  this  description  took  place,  which  was  described  to  me  by 
an  European  gentleman,  himself  present,  and  one  of  the  courtiers. 
The  king  had  detected  something  flagitious,  which  w'ould  not  have 
been  very  difficult,  his  anger  rose  ; he  seized  his  spear,  and  attacked 
the  false  ministers.  These  with  the  exception  of  the  European,  who 
was  not  a party  to  the  offence,  fled  tumultuously.  One  hapless  cour- 
tier had  his  heels  tripped  up  in  his  flight : the  king  overtook  him, 
and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  with  his  spear,  but 
took  no  farther  vengeance.’ — pp.  235,  236. 

A worse  example,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 

‘ Through  the  night  of  the  1 st,  a fire  broke  out  in  the  populous  suburb 
which  lies  between  the  w'alls  of  the  town  and  the  little  river,  and  pro- 
perty to  a considerable  value  was  destroyed.  The  house  of  the  widow 
of  the  Saya-coungyi,  who  had  been  the  king’s  tutor  and  favourite, 
was  in  great  danger  and  this  old  lady,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  frugal,  if  not  avaricious,  irritated  at  her  loss,  repaired 
forthwith  to  the  king,  and  made  complaint  that,  during  the  confla- 
gration, the  ministers  and  especially  Kaulen  Meugyi,  who  was  hep 
husband’s  successor,  and  of  whom  she  was  very  jealous,  were  not  at 
their  posts  ; for  it  appears  that  it  is  their  special  duty  to  attend  upon 
such  occasions.  The  king,  wrho  was  still  very  much  out  of  humour, 
summoned  the  ministers,  before  him  ; sent  for  a sword,  drew  it,  and 
ordered  them,  one  by  one  to  come  forward  and  swear  upon  it  that 
they  were  present  at  the  conflagration,  and  assisting  in  extinguishing 
it.  Kaulen  Meugyi  came  forward  and  avowed  that  he  tvas  not  pre- 
sent ; but  that  he  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Rung-d’hau,  or  Town-hall, 
to  give  the  necessary  instructions  upon  the  occasion.  He  was  imme- 
diately ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Audience-hall ; and,  to  avoid 
being  dragged  thence  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  according  to  usage, 
voluntarily  made  as  rapid  a retreat  as  could  be  expected  from  a man 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  and  of  a weakly  constitution.  An  order 
was  given  that  he  should  be  punished  after  a manner  which  I shall 
presently  describe.  The  other  ministers,  none  of  whom  were  present 
at  the  fire,  escaped  under  various  pretexts  of  business  or  sickness. 
The  punishment  now  awarded  to  the  first  minister  is  called  in  the 
Burman  language,  Ne-pu  m’ha  Vhaw  the , or  “ spreading  out  in  the 
hot  sun.”  The  offender  who  undergoes  it  is  stretched  upon  his  back 
by  the  public  executioners,  and  thus  exposed  for  a given  number  of 
hours,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  with  a weight  on  his  breast, 
more  or  less  heavy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  rather 
according  to  the  king’s  opinion  of  it.  It  was  at  first  thought  that 
vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  2 a 
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the  sentence  on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  a mere  threat.  Not  so ; 
the  most  faithful  and  zealous  of  his  ministers  underwent  the  punish- 
ment this  afternoon,  from  one  to  three  o’clock,  and  not  as  is  custo- 
mary, on  such  occasions,  with  culprits  of  distinction,  within  the 
palace  enclosure,  but  in  the  public  road  between  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  palace  and  the  Town-hall,  and  in  the  view  of  a multitude  of 
spectators.  The  old  malefactor  whom  1 once  or  twice  before  men- 
tioned as  being  at  the  head  of  the  band  of  executioners,  superintended 
the  infliction.’ — 287,  288. 

The  author  afterwards  adds  that  “ the  stretching  and  sunning 
process  is  the  punishment  of  mere  peccadillos,  and  is  a very- 
frequent  infliction  on  persons  of  condition.” 

Travellers  in  the  East,  very  frequently  we  suspect,  lament  the 
partial  seclusion  of  the  women  more  on  their  own  account  than  on 
that  of  the  sex.  In  Ava  this  cause  of  lamentation  does  not 
exist,  for  the  women  mingle  with  the  men  as  freely  as  they  do 
in  Europe.  Mr.  Crawfurd  doubts,  however,  whether  the  ladies 
gain  anything  by  this  circumstance,  as  they  are  treated,  he  says, 
with  less  delicacy  and  consideration  than  in  Mohammedan  and 
Hindoo  countries,  “ where  the  most  absolute  seclusion  is  insisted 
upon.”  The  author  does  not  appear  to  perceive  the  conse- 
quences of  his  doctrine  of  seclusion  ; for  if  it  took  place  in  any 
country,  whether  Mohammedan  or  Hindoo,  he  could  assuredly 
know  nothing  of  the  delicacy  and  consideration  with  which  the 
women  were  treated.  The  notion,  however,  of  “ absolute  se- 
clusion,” is  altogether  unfounded  ; a few  princes,  and  proud  or 
jealous  great  men,  anxious  to  imitate  their  betters,  are  found  to 
shut  up  their  wives  ; but  the  practice  is  not  generally  prevalent 
among  any  people,  and  least  of  all  among  the  Hindoos,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Brahmins,  and  a few  Rajahs  to  the 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah  and  Mohamiddy,  allow  their  women  as 
much  freedom  as  Europeans,  and  are  far  more  indulgent  to 
their  vices.  The  lower  orders  of  women  in  Ava  certainly  appear 
to  be  no  strangers  to  hard  work,  and  may  be  daily  seen  carry- 
ing heavy  burdens  consisting  of  cotton,  fire-wood,  and  coarse 
esculent  greens  culled  from  the  marshes  or  forests,  to  the  capi- 
tal. In  the  Mysore,  also,  and  other  countries  of  the  Dekkan, 
the  same  thing  may  be  observed ; and  at  Seringapatam  the 
stranger  will  be  astonished  to  see  crowds  of  beautiful  and 
elegantly-dressed  females  entering  the  city  every  morning  with 
baskets  of  cow-dung,  which  is  used  for  fuel,  upon  their  heads. 
His  surprise  will  increase  when  he  learns  that  these  women  are 
often  of  very  high  caste  ; but  when  he  considers  that  the  cow 
is  a sacred  animal,  and  that  to  gather  up  its  dung,  and  even  to 
smear  the  body  with  it,  purifies  from  sin,  he  will  cease  to 
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wonder  that  voluptuous  women,  who  daily  commit  sins,  but 
wish  “ to  rub  out  as  they  go  along,”  as  an  Italian  lady  once 
observed  to  an  Englishman,  should  submit  to  this  species  of 
penance.  It  will  not  do  for  us,  however,  or  for  any  European 
nation  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  to  set  down  the  employ- 
ing of  women  in  hard  labour  as  a proof  of  barbarism.  Perhaps 
no  country  should  be  regarded  as  truly  civilized  until  the  women 
afe  emancipated  from  all  public  labour,  as  they  were  in  Greece, 
and  confined  to  their  proper  duties  as  mistresses  of  families, 
mothers,  and  nurses. 

Like  the  ancient  Germans  the  Burmese  appear  to  believe 
that  women  sometimes  possess  supernatural  knowledge.  They 
have  a number  of  women,  whom  Mr.  Crawfurd  regards  as  sor- 
ceresses, and  who  really  appear  to  be  afflicted  with  insanity ; 
and  in  the  late  war  with  the  English  as  many  of  those  female 
magicians  as  could  be  found  in  Ava,  were  collected,  and  sent 
down  to  their  army  before  Prome,  to  put  a spell  upon  our 
forces,  and  unman  them.  These  Pythonesses  are  supposed  to 
maintain  a kind  of  intercourse  with  the  Nats,  or  inferior  Gods, 
of  the  Buddhist  mythology,  and  to  be  endowed  in  consequence 
with  supernatural  powers.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that,  as 
in  all  other  Asiatic  countries,  a man  has  in  Ava  the  consolation 
of  possessing  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases. 

On  the  form  of  government  in  Ava,  there  remains  but  little 
to  be  said.  It  is  a coarse,  rude  despotism,  as  vexatious  in  its 
operation  as  it  is  arbitrary  in  character.  The  king  is  absolute 
lord  of  the  life  and  property  of  his  subjects,  and  is  seldom 
disposed  to  curtail  in  practice  the  extent  of  his  prerogative. 
The  mode  in  which  the  royal  power  is  exercised  upon  those  who 
immediately  surround  the  throne,  has  been  already  shown ; 
the  following  anecdote  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exerted  upon  the  people. 

* The  workmen  who  built  the  present  palace  committed  some  profes- 
sional mistake  in  the  construction  of  the  spire.  The  king  remonstrated 
with  them,  saying  that  it  would  not  stand.  The  architect  pertinaciously 
insisted  upon  its  stability  and  sufficiency,  and  was  committed  to  prison  for 
contumacy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  spire  fell  in  a thunder-storm,  and 
about  the  same  time,  accounts  were  received  at  court  of  the  arrival  of  the 
British  expedition ; upon  which  the  architect  was  sent  for  from  prison 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  forthwith  decapitated.’ — p.  400 — note. 

The  emperor  Adrian,  however,  put  a Greek  architect  to  death 
for  less  than  this. 

Plato  somewhere  remarks  that  governments  always  believe 
they  were  instituted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  governors ; 
and  regard  the  notion  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  general 
was  the  object,  as  a mere  absurdity.  Notwithstanding  this, 
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however,  governments  have  always  been  desirous  of  appearing 
wise,  brave,  and  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and 
have  sometimes  exercised  great  ingenuity  to  keep  up  the  delu- 
sion. Even  the  barbarians  of  Ava,  enlightened  on  this  point  by 
living  in  a court,  have  shown  some  tact  in  deception,  of  which 
the  history  of  the  negotiations  with  the  English  at  Yandabo,  fur- 
nishes more  than  one  example.  At  first  the  court,  assuming  a digni- 
fied tone  demanded  as  a sine  qua  non  that  the  conferences  should  be 
held  in  a Burman  vessel  lying  in  the  river  between  the  two 
armies.  In  answer  to  this  the  British  troops  advanced,  and  the 
Burmese  were  defeated.  Thereupon  the  court  became  more 
humble,  and  consented  to  stoop  from  its  lofty  bearing.  But  at 
first  some  little  dread  of  the  people  was  felt,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  conceal  from  them  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  their 
rulers,  by  conveying  down  the  river  in  covered  boats  the  gold 
and  silver  they  were  compelled  to  pay  to  the  English.  This 
mystery  was  soon  found,  however,  to  be  troublesome ; the 
mask  was  thrown  off,  and  public  opinion  set  at  defiance. 

As  in  Ava  the  king  is  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing, 
whatever  relates  to  the  “golden  monarch”  must  possess  a para- 
mount interest.  His  character,  his  opinions,  his  amusements, 
occupy  a large  portion  of  the  thoughts  of  his  subjects,  and  neces- 
sarily obtrude  themselves  a great  deal  upon  the  notice  of  travel- 
lers. Among  the  amusements  of  the  present  owner  of  the 
“golden  foot”  there  is  one  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks  too 
barbarous  and  boyish  to  be  believed  : this  is,  riding  on  a man’s 
shoulders.  No  saddle  is  used,  but  a narrow  slip  of  muslin  put 
into  the  mouth  serves  for  a bridle.  The  present  king  inherits 
his  fondness  for  this  kind  of  exercise  from  his  royal  ancestors, 
many  of  whom  were  much  addicted  to  it.  The  freaks  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  who  dressed  themselves  in  the  habits  usually 
attributed  to  the  gods,  and  made  profession  of  divinity,  are  well- 
known  ; and  if  this  ridiculous  practice  be  traced  to  its  source, 
it  will  be  found  that  in  riding  on  a man’s  shoulders,  the  king  of 
Ava  was  only  imitating  a god.  In  the  Hindoo  mythology  we 
discover  no  less  a divinity  than  Vislmoo  addicted  to  this 
species  of  exercise,  and  in  the  sacred  paintings  of  the  Brahmins 
he  is  represented  arriving  in  the  assembly  of  the  immortals  on 
mount  Meru,  riding  on  the  shoulders  of  the  winged  man, 
Garodhe,  the  Ganymede  of  the  Indian  Olympus. 

The  royal  amusement  next  in  dignity  to  the  above  is  that 
furnished  by  the  dancing-girls,  who  form  the  charm  and  delight 
of  all  Eastern  courts.  Like  the  Alme  of  Egypt,  and  the  volup- 
tuous gipseys  of  Spain,  these  light  and  graceful  girls  seem  to 
feel  intense  pleasure  in  representing  by  their  movements  the 
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whole  pantomime  oflove.  Mr.  Crawfurd  describes  them  as  dis- 
playing great  agility  in  their  way,  sometimes  throwing  back  the 
body  until  the  head  touched  the  ground,  and  again  recovering 
the  erect  position  without  the  assistance  of  the  hands.  Their 
motions,  he  says,  were  violent,  and  their  gestures  ungraceful 
and  indecent.  In  an  Eastern  court  indecency  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  the  exhibition,  as  it  does  also  in  the  dances 
of  the  opera  girls  in  England  ; but  we  imagine  that  his  Burmau 
majesty’s  troop  of  dancing-girls  must  have  been  of  a description 
very  inferior  to  those  who  “ sport  the  toe”  in  the  Zenanas  and 
temples  of  Hindoostan,  for  the  latter,  whatever  may  be  their 
offences  against  decency,  have  seldom  been  thought  wanting  in 
gracefulness. 

We  must  not  close  our  account  of  the  “ golden  monarch” 
and  his  court,  without  saying  a word  or  two  on  the  subject  of 
the  White  Elephant.  This  animal  is  not,  as  has  been  errone- 
ously supposed,  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Burmans,  but 
merely  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty. 
The  king,  in  fact,  would  not  be  king  without  it ; and  the 
greater  number  of  these  animals  that  are  possessed  by  a prince, 
the  more  auspicious,  it  is  supposed,  his  reign  will  be.  For  this 
reason  the  taking  of  a white  elephant  is  an  event  more  import- 
ant than  the  conquest  of  a province ; and  the  hunter  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  and  capture  one,  is  loaded  with 
presents,  titles,  and  estates.  While  the  English  embassy  was 
at  Ava,  a report  was  circulated  that  a white  elephant  had  been 
seen  in  the  forests  in  a remote  province  of  the  empire,  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  said,  that  the  taking  and  transporting  of  it  to 
the  capital  on  a sledge,  would  cause  the  destruction  of  ten 
thousand  baskets  of  rice : with  the  enthusiasm,  says  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  of  an  amateur,  his  majesty  exclaimed — “What  sig- 
nifies the  destruction  of  ten  thousand  baskets  of  rice,  in  com- 
parison with  the  possession  of  a white  elephant !”  And  the 
order  was  given  for  the  hunt. 

Another  species  of  amusement  in  which  the  Burman  king 
delights,  is  boat-racing,  and  an  excellent  account  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  took  place  while  the  embassy  was  at 
the  capital,  is  given  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  ; but  it  is  too  long  to  be 
here  extracted.  The  royal  barges  were  remarkably  splendid 
and  fanciful ; and  in  his  description  of  the  boat-races,  the 
author  speaks  of  one  of  these  vessels  which  was  in  the  form  of 
two  huge  fishes,  swimming  side  by  side,  with  a spire  at  least 
thirty  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  covered  with  rich 
gilding.  The  king  and  queen  sat  under  a green  canopy  at  the 
bow  of  the  barge,  which  in  Ava  is  regarded  as  the  place  of 
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honor.  The  umbrellas  of  the  royal  family  are  white.  The 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  river  in  which  the  royal  barge  lay  was 
covered  with  boats  which  appeared  to  be  of  gold,  with  gay 
banners  and  streamers,  bands  of  music,  and  dancers  exhibiting 
their  powers  on  the  benches.  As  the  boats  moved  to  and  fro 
in  the  royal  presence,  the  rowers,  an  expert,  cheerful,  and  ani- 
mated race,  accompanied  their  labors  with  songs. 

Notwithstanding  the  personal  correction  which  his  Burman 
majesty  occasionally  inflicts  upon  his  courtiers,  the  latter 
always  appeared  most  pertinaciously  intent  upon  elevating  his 
dignity,  of  course  in  the  hope  of  conferring  more  importance  on 
themselves.  On  these  occasions  they  showed  themselves 
greatly  superior  in  the  invention  of  arguments  to  our  western 
courtiers.  One  of  these  orators,  being  desirous  of  insisting 
upon  the  most  cogent  reason  why  peace  should  be  maintained 
between  England  and  Ava,  observed,  that  the  same  sun  en- 
lightened both  countries  ; a discovery  which  the  Burmans 
appear  to  have  made  only  since  the  war.  To  make  it  seem  as 
if  the  king  of  Ava  and  the  king  of  England  were  the  only 
great  potentates  on  earth,  the  orator  described  his  Burmese 
majesty  as  the  sovereign  holding  dominion  over  that  part  of 
the  world  which  lies  towards  the  rising  sun  ; and  the  king  of 
England  as  the  sovereign  ruling  over  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  lies  towards  the  setting  sun.  A most  admirable  speci- 
men of  rhetorical  amplification  ! 

Society,  both  among  the  Burmans  and  Talains,  is  divided 
into  seven  classes  ; viz.  the  royal  family ; the  public  officers  ; 
the  priesthood  ; the  merchants,  or  “ rich  men  the  cultivators 
and  labourers  ; the  slaves  ; and  the  outcasts.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Saubwas,  or  tributary  princes,  no  class  of  public 
officers  are  hereditary  ; the  rest  being  all  liable  to  be  dismissed 
by  a nod,  without  the  power  of  transmitting  their  rank,  their 
titles,  or  even  their  property,  to  their  descendants.  As  in 
Turkey,  men  are  raised  from  the  lowest  ranks,  those  of  slaves 
and  outcasts  excepted,  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and 
their  titles  always  keep  pace  with  their  promotion  in  office.  A 
poor  merchant  appears  to  belong  to  no  class  ; for  it  is  only  when 
a man  has  acquired  considerable  property  that  he  is  regularly 
admitted  into  the  caste,  as  it  were,  and  registered  as  a “ rich 
man.”  This  title  being  generally  allowed  to  become  hereditary, 
a man  very  frequently  belongs  to  the  class  of  “ rich  men  ” who 
has  not  a shilling.  Those  merchants  who  possess  wealth  are 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  court ; that  is,  instead  of 
being  liable  to  be  plundered  at  uncertain  intervals,  they  are 
subjected  to  regular  periodical  extortion,  which  is  an  advantage. 
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At  all  public  festivals,  which  of  course  are  multiplied  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  compelled  to  make  presents  to  the  king ; and 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  with  a truly  royal  condescension, 
together  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  borrow  money 
of  them  without  the  smallest  intention  of  repaying  it.  It 
would  appear  that  the  air  of  the  court  is  not  regarded  by  the 
merchants  as  extremely  propitious  to  virtue  ; for  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  English  embassy,  a merchant  of  Saguing, 
whose  daughter  had  been  invited  to  receive  her  education  in  the 
palace,  paid  a thousand  ticals  (100/.)  to  escape  the  honour.  The 
labouring  class  of  the  population  is  divided  into  proprietors 
and  common  labourers,  the  latter  constituting  the  great  major- 
ity. Every  man  in  the  country  is  regarded  as  the  king’s  slave, 
and  his  services  may  at  any  time  be  commanded  by  the  go- 
vernment in  any  way  it  may  judge  proper.  Being  the  king’s 
property,  every  man  desirous  of  travelling  must  obtain  his 
owner’s  permission,  which  is  granted  for  a limited  time ; but 
women,  who  are  apparently  considered  to  be  more  valuable 
than  men,  are  never  permitted  to  quit  the  country  under  any 
consideration  whatever.  Regulations  not  greatly  dissimilar 
existed  among  the  ancient  Spartans,  though  founded  on  a very 
different  basis. 

The  present  work  of  Mr.  Crawfurd,  like  all  those  which  he 
has  already  published,  contains  a large  store  of  information, 
and  many  sound  and  judicious  remarks  on  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  East. 


Art.  V. — Satan.  By  R.  Montgomery,  12mo.  p.  391.  S.  Maunder.  1830. 

TT  would  be  a satisfaction  to  the  Arch  One  to  see  the  price  at 
which  he  is  rated  in  Mr.  Montgomery’s  list.  The  Omnipre- 
sence of  the  Deity  is  valued  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  ; 
A Universal  Prayer  for  the  same  money;  while  Satan  stands  at 
half  a guinea  ! He  is  not  only  highly-priced,  but  he  is  particu- 
larly distinguished.  The  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  is  plumped 
up  with  “ other  poems.”  The  Universal  Prayer  clubs  with 
“ Death  ” and  “ other  poems.”  Satan  alone  has  a book  to  him- 
self. The  pride  of  Lucifer,  proverbially  abundant,  must  needs 
be  swelled  by  these  marks  of  consideration,  and  thus  it  is,  that 
men  are  prone  to  send  apples  where  there  are  orchards.  To 
him  who  has  much,  more  is  given  ; bad  qualities  are  fed  with 
compliments  delicately  indirect,  and  so  the  pattern  people  of 
this  virtuous  age  demoralize  the  very  Devil  himself.  When 
Mercury  made  experiment  of  his  estimate  among  men,  he 
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experienced  a far  different  treatment.  “ Buy  the  other  Deities,” 
said  the  dealer  to  the  disguised  God,  “ and  I will  fling  you  that 
fellow  into  the  bargain.”  Should  Satan  go  in  masque  as  a Saint 
to  Mr.  Maunder’s  in  Newgate  Street,  he  will  find  a more  flattering 
treatment  of  his  fiend-head,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  place 
of  publication,  which  seems  rather  more  personal  than  consists 
with  taste,  he  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified  with  the  consider- 
ation in  which  he  is  held,  and  the  value  put  on  him — and  as  for 
the  venue,  which  savours  of  disrespect,  he  would  hardly  have 
been  at  home  in  Paternoster-Row. 

Tony  Lumpkin  makes  the  profound  remark,  that  he  reads  the 
superscription  of  letters  addressed  to  himself  without  difficulty, 
while  the  interior,  which  is  by  some  considered  the  cream  of 
the  correspondence,  is  all  buz  to  his  eyes,  and  baffles  his  com- 
prehension. Similar  to  this  is  our  remarkable  case  with  regard 
to  a certain  or  uncertain  kind  of  poetry.  We  chiefly  relish  the 
title  pages,  which  are  easy  reading,  and  generally  the  most 
unexceptionable  page  in  the  book.  Mr.  Montgomery  begins 
well — Satan,  by  Montgomery,  a bold  and  original  authorship. 
Then  turning  the  leaf,  we  are  somewhat  startled  by  these  three 
words  on  the  next  page,  To  my  Friend.  As  there  is  only  the 
difference  of  the  dog’s  letter  between  friend  and  the  quality  of 
the  subject,  we  looked  to  the  Errata,  thinking  it  probable  there 
wras  a misprint  of  fiend ; but  as  none  is  acknowledged,  we  sup- 
pose the  friend  is  one  whom  it  is  not  decorous  more  distinctly  to 
particularize.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  make  biography  a 
work  of  friendship.  Moore  writes  the  life  of  Byron  ; Campbell 
is  the  historian  of  Lawrence ; Paris  takes  the  life  of  Davy,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery  handles  Satan.  Indeed,  on  looking  again  at 
the  Address,  we  discover  the  ingenuity  of  the  device,  on  one 
page  stands  “To  my  Friend,”  “ Satan,  Book  1st,”  is  the  next 
title,  completing  the  Dedication.  As  thus.  To  my  Friend  Satan 
his  First  Book.  Horace  instructs  us  that  neither  gods  nor  man 
endure  mediocre  poetry,  and  consequently  Mr.  Montgomery  had 
no  course,  but  to  address  his  song  to  the  third  estate,  whose 
liberal  patronage  of  every  thing  bad  may  reasonably  be  reckoned 
on.  The  arch  enemy’s  ear  for  discord  must  needs  be  gratified  by 
such  verses  as  we  see  before  us,  and  as  a lover  of  deceit  he  will 
be  pleased  with  lines  simulating  poetry  by  the  capital  letter  at 
the  head  of  each, 

f Like  dead-sea  fruits  that  tempt  the  eye. 

But  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.’ 

As  Milton  may  be  read  in  Heaven  so  this  is  precisely  the 
book  fit  for  Hades,  and  though  we  trust  wre  hate  the  Enemy  as 
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vehemently  as  all  good  Christians  ought  to  hate  him,  yet  we 
own  we  wish  him  no  worse  than  a patient  perusal  of  this  work 
to  his  honour.  He  will  here  bathe  in  a stream  of  molten  lead. 
Every  page  is  fraught  with  the  weariness  that  protracts  time, 
and  makes  a duodecimo  a doomsday  book. 

For  the  common-place  of  the  thoughts,  and  the  lumbering 
awkwardness  of  the  verse,  where  shall  we  find  lines  more  fit 
for  vexation  than  these  : 

4 The  bloom  of  life,  the  bright  deceit. 

The  heavenliness  of  youth  is  o’er. 

And  joys  that  blossom’d  once  so  sweet. 

Array  them  in  their  spring  no  more.’ 

4 The  heavenliness  of  youth  is  o'er,'  Ye  nymphs  of  Nick  what  a 
line  is  there  for  ye  to  sing ! How  suited  to  adust  lips,  and 
tongues  parched  to  coal.  This  heavenliness  passes  away  with  the 
crunch  of  cinders  ! What  demons  mouth  can  twirl  it  off  without 
a contortion  trebly  demoniacal.  It  is  a precious  Pierian  gargle 
for  throats  of  the  tunefulness  of  Tartarus.  Our  poet  obviously 
knows  how  to  strike  the  Infernal  Lyre  or  Liar — we  care  not  how 
the  Printer  sets  it. 

From  the  following,  indeed,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Montgomery  is 
hand  in  glove  with  Satan,  and  qualified  from  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  sentiments,  opinions,  observations,  and  feelings, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  travels  : — 

‘ And  such  a wanderer  on  earth. 

The  viewless  Power  I’ve  dared  to  draw. 

And  humanly  have  given  birth 
To  all  he  felt  and  all  he  saw.’ 

He  says  he  understands  him  particularly  well, 

4 And  what  art  thou  ? the  dark  Unknown 
Thy  name  to  mortals  bound  and  blind  j 
Yet,  like  a faint-heard  mystic  tone. 

Thy  meaning  hovers  o’er  my  mind.’ 

He  is  completely  possessed  of  the  Devil. 

‘ I see  thee  in  the  vigil  star 

I hear  thee  in  the  thunders  deep 
And  like  a feeling  from  afar. 

Thy  shadow  riseth  o’er  my  sleep.’ 

Mr.  Montgomery  puts  the  devil  through  three  books,  but  we 
cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  his  representation  of  his 
views  and  feelings,  because  we  have  not  the  fortune  of  compre- 
hending the  meanings  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Evil  one,  whose 
language  is  of  appropriate  darkness.  An  idea  does  break  in 
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upon  us — that,  like  St.  Dunstan,  he  takes  the  enemy  by  the  nose, 
but  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty.  He  represents  him,  how- 
ever, as  a good  believer,  which  is  some  praise  for  so  bad  a cha- 
racter (and  indeed  we  question  whether  without  a profession  of 
faith,  the  devil  himself  could  make  his  way  through  the  world), 
and  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Press,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  mischief,  a Versailles  Jet  of 
pus  and  poison. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  the  Law  of  Arrest  and 
I mprisonment for  Debt.  William  Benning,  Fleet-Street.  1828. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  practical  Effect  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  and  on 
the  Law  of  Insolvencij.  By  Henry  Dance,  Provisional  Assignee  of 
Insolvent  Debtors  in  England.  Ridgway.  1829. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Act ; miscalled  “ An  Act  for 
Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors .”  By  William  Jones,  Esq.,  Marshal 
of  the  King’s  Bench.  Hatchard  and  Son.  1 827. 

\.  Opinion  de  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie,  sur  V Article  3 du  Projet  de  Loi 
relatif  d la  Contrainte  par  Corps.  Seance  du  13  Mai,  1829. 
Chambre  des  Pairs. 

5.  Reform  of  the  Bankrupt  Court : with  a Letter  to  John  Smith, 
Esq.  M.P.  and  an  Appendix.  By  C.  Sinclair  Cullen,  Esq.  Barris- 
ter at  Law,  and  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts.  Second  Edition. 
1830. 

rpO  say  that  the  law  relating  to  Debtor  and  Creditor  in  this 
country  is  in  a worse  state  than  any  other  part  of  the  law, 
or,  indeed,  that  any  one  part  of  the  law  is  worse  than  any  other, 
would  be  hazardous,  for  there  are  certain  radical  defects  which 
pervade  the  whole  field:  in  deformities — and  in  deformities  alone — 
is  there  any  degree  of  uniformity.  But  as  themere  bodily  sufler- 
ingneedlessly  inflicted  by  the  laws  on  this  subject,  is  so  enormous 
and  so  notorious,  the  demand  for  amendment  has  become  more 
busy  and  strenuous.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  worthy  indivi- 
duals, in  their  great  anxiety  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  should  have  been  led  into  an  extreme,  and  endea- 
voured also  to  remove  that  which  was  really  no  cause  of  the 
evil,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  so. 

Previously  to  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
existing  laws  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  some 
standard  of  reference,  by  which  their  propriety  either  in  part  or 
in  the  whole,  may  be  tested.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  inquire  what  the  law  would  be  under  a system 
founded  on  the  greatest  happiness  principle  ; a system  of  law 
which  would  clearly  define  the  various  rights  and  obligations  of 
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individuals,  together  with  a system  of  procedure  which  would 
afford  protection  to  those  rights,  and  compel  the  performance  of 
those  obligations,  in  the  least  expensive,  least  troublesome,  and 
most  expeditious  manner. 

A Debt  is  a species  of  contract,  written  or  implied,  and  entered 
into  by  two  or  more  parties,  whereby  a right  is  conferred  on  one 
party  to  receive  something  ; and  an  obligation  on  the  other 
party  to  give  that  something,  which  is  most  commonly  a certain 
sum  of  money. 

Smith,  a tradesman,  for  example,  sells  to  Jackson  a quantity 
of  goods  for  50/. ; if  Jackson,  when  called  upon  to  pay  that  sum, 
refuses  to  do  so.  Smith  must  appeal  to  the  law  to  enforce  the 
contract : he  goes  before  the  judge,  relates  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  calls  upon  him  to  compel  Jackson  to  perform  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  contract — to  pay  him  the  fifty  pounds. 
Upon  hearing  this  statement,  the  judge  may  call  upon  Smith  to 
give  him  security,  that  there  is  some  ground  for  it,  and  that 
it  is  not  a false  story  invented  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Jackson, 
in  which  case  the  money  given  as  security  might  be  awarded  to 
Jackson  as  a compensation  for  the  injury.  Unless  the  security 
be  given  at  this  period  of  the  proceedings,  any  compensation  at 
all  to  the  injured  party  would  be  doubtful,  at  least,  and  most 
assuredly  could  not  be  so  speedy.  The  security  being  given,  the 
judge  sends  for  Jackson,  and  on  his  appearing,  tells  him  what 
has  taken  place,  and  he  either  pays  the  fifty  pounds,  or  gives 
some  reason  why  he  will  not.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  judge  should  have  Jackson  before  him,  in  order  that  he  may 
hear  from  him  whether  he  entered  into  the  contract  or  not,  and 
if  he  did,  why  he  refuses  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  it : 
another  object  is,  that  the  parties  may  be  examined  and  cross- 
examined  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  or  cross-examine  them- 
selves, as  nobody  can  know  so  much  of  the  transaction  in  ques- 
tion as  they  do.  And  a third  object  in  having  them  both  before 
him  is,  that  either  of  them  may  be  subjected  to  immediate 
punishment  if  called  for, — the  one  for  making  a groundless 
charge,  and  the  other  for  refusing  to  pay  a well-grounded 
demand. 

If  Jackson  refuses  to  come  when  sent  for,  the  judge  must 
compel  his  attendance,  or  the  laws  might  be  evaded,  and 
injustice  committed  with  impunity.  Here,  then,  it  is  necessary, 
to  arrest  for  debt,  on  mesne * process  as  it  is  called  in  law  : and 
the  judge  will  issue  his  warrant  accordingly. 

Should  Smith  know,  or  have  good  grounds  for  suspecting,  that 


* This  means  arrest  at  any  time  between  the  commencement  and  con-< 
elusion  of  a suit,  and  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  arrest  on  final  process, 
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Jackson  intended  to  abscond,  and  the  judge  being  told  as  much, 
were  to  send  a message  or  citation  to  Jackson  to  come  before 
him,  the  probability  is,  that  instead  of  going  before  the  judge 
he  would  go  any  where  else,  and  Smith  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  the  fifty  pounds  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  vexation  and 
loss  of  time  attendant  on  this  fruitless  application  to  the  judge  : 
the  protection  said  to  be  afforded  by  the  law  would  in  his 
instance  be  merely  nominal.  To  make  it  real  as  well  as  nominal 
in  this  case,  a warrant  should  be  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
Jackson,  the  instant  the  judge  heard  from  Smith,  that  there  was 
a probability  of  his  decamping  : this  proceeding  would  also  be 
an  arrest  for  debt,  and  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  suit ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice  for  being 
so  called.  The  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
debt  may  not  be  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  in  which 
case  the  party  arrested  must  be  detained  in  safe  custody  until  it 
is  forthcoming  ; the  time  allowed  for  this  purpose  being  always 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Before  a summary  process  of 
this  kind  is  allowed,  a greater  security  will  be  required  from  the 
applicant,  than  in  ordinary  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  to  the 
party  arrested  is  so  much  the  greater. 

It  must  thus  be  evident  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  arrest 
of  the  person  will  be  required  ; the  judge  should,  therefore,  have 
the  power  of  causing  arrests  to  be  made  whenever  he  thinks 
any  such  case  is  made  out  by  the  parties  applying  for  them. 

Suppose  the  suit  brought  to  a close,  Jackson  being  ordered 
to  pay  the  fifty  pounds,  with  or  without  an  additional  sum  of 
money  as  a compensation  to  Smith  for  his  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  Jackson  persists  in  his  refusal  to  pay  the  money,  by 
doing  which  he  commits  a legal  offence,  that  is,  an  act,  the 
committing  of  which  the  law  has  forbidden  : but  futile  and 
inefficient  to  the  last  degree,  would  be  that  law  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  no  punishment  was  provided.  Punishment 
must,  then,  be  inflicted  on  Jackson,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Smith,  but  in  order  to  deter  other  men  from  refusing  to  fulfil 
their  contracts.  The  mode  of  punishment  may  be  either  by 
fine,  by  imprisonment,  or  both  together.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  desirable  that  Smith  should  have  his  fifty  pounds ; or, 
if  that  is  not  possible,  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  possible.  This 
can  be  done  by  selling  the  property  of  Jackson,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  will  produce  fifty  pounds,  and  any  other  additional  sum 
awarded  by  the  judge  as  compensation.  If  there  is  no  property, 
or  only  sufficient  when  sold  to  pay  off  a portion  of  the  debt,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  the  judge  might  order  Jackson  to  be  set 
to  labour  during  his  imprisonment,  the  produce  of  it,  to  go 
towards  satisfying  the  debt,  until  the  whole  was  paid  off. 
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In  the  course  of  the  suit,  should  Jackson  prove  that  he  had 
not  the  means  of  paying  the  debt,  and  that  it  arose  from  no 
fault  of  his,  but  through  misfortune,  as,  for  instance,  robbery, 
the  failure  of  his  banker,  or  other  person  owing  him  money, 
then  there  is  no  demand  for  punishment ; there  has  been  no 
wilful  infringement  of  the  law.  The  judge,  however,  might 
make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  by  instalments  : but 
to  imprison  the  debtor  in  such  a case  as  this  would  be  a gross 
injustice,  for  which  the  judge  himself  should  be  punished,  and 
punished  severely. 

Should  it  be  proved  that  Jackson’s  inability  to  pay  the  money 
arose  from  a fraudulent  disposal  of  his  property,  from  extrava- 
gance, culpable  imprudence,  or  carelessness,  or  that  when  he  con- 
tracted the  debt,  he  had  no  prospect  or  intention  of  repaying  it; 
in  any  of  these  cases,  there  must  be  punishment  according  to  the 
degree  of  culpability.  Punishment  by  fine  is  here  out  of  the 
question,  it  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  shape  of  imprisonment. 

Such  would  be  the  wise  and  proper  course  of  proceeding,  and 
the  ground  has  been  thus  gone  over  to  show  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  the  judge  the  power  of  causing  parties  to  be  arrested 
either  at  the  commencement,  or  any  other  period  of  the  suit ; 
as  also  of  inflicting  punishment,  by  means  of  imprisonment,  or 
otherwise,  at  the  end  of  the  suit. 

' When  a man  has  a number  of  creditors  whose  demands  he  is 
unable  to  meet,  it  would  be  'a  manifest  injustice,  to  suffer  any 
one  of  them  to  recover  the  full  amount  of  his  debt,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  brother  creditors.  To  obviate  this  injustice,  it 
might  be  made  obligatory  to  a man  in  such  circumstances  to 
go  before  the  judge  and  declare  as  much,  so  soon  as  he  should 
discover  his  insolvency  ; if  he  neglected  to  make  such  a declara- 
tion, he  should  be  liable  to  punishment.  On  the  declaration  of 
such  insolvency  being  made  either  by  the  party  himself  volun- 
tarily, or  through  the  instrumentality  of  a creditor,  the  judge 
would  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  all  his  creditors  to  come 
forward  : all  the  property  of  the  debtor  would,  of  course,  be  avail- 
able for  the  satisfaction  of  their  debts,  as  far  as  it  would  go ; 
being  distributed  among  them  in  rateable  proportions.  Any 
other  proceedings,  either  as  regards  future  payment  of  the  debts 
to  the  full  amount,  or  the  culpability  and  consequent  punish- 
ment of  the  debtor,  would  be  guided  by  the  same  rules,  as  in 
the  case  of  Smith  and  Jackson. 

On  these  different  points,  namely,  arrest  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  during  the  progress  of  the  suit,  imprisonment  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  suit,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted  when 
an  insolvent  debtor  has  more  creditors  than  one — we  shall  now 
show  what  is  the  state  of  the  English  law. 
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Under  the  old  common  law,#  arrest  for  debt  was  unknown. 
If  a man  wanted  to  recover  a debt,  he  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  or  Common  Bench,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  actions,  and  was  the  regular 
court  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  In  consequence  of  the  cre- 
ditor’s application,  and  on  paying  the  necessary  fees,f  a writ 
was  issued,  called  an  Original.  This  writ  is  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  informing  him  that  Jackson  owes  Smith  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  on  Smith’s  giving  security  to  prosecute  his  claim,  he 
is  to  summon  Jackson  to  attend  on  such  a day  at  Westminster. 
This  writ  leaves  it  to  the  option  of  Jackson  whether  he  will 
attend  or  not ; if,  at  the  appointed  time,  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  not  forced  to  appear,  but  what  is  called  an  attachment  was 
issued,  which  orders  the  sheriff  to  make  Jackson  find  two  sure- 
ties for  his  future  appearance,  and  if  he  could  not  do  this,  the 
sheriff  is  to  take  some  of  his  goods,  which,  if  he  did  not  appear, 
would  be  forfeited.  The  attachment  not  being  attended  to  by 
Jackson,  his  goods  were  to  be  distrained  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  did  appear  ; when  all  the  goods  were  distrained,  or  if 
he  had  none  that  could  be  distrained,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
suit,  and  Smith  was  left  to  meditate  on  the  perfection  of  the 
common  law. 

The  King’s  Bench  took  cognizance  of  all  matters  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer,  and  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Criminal  court,  having  an  original  jurisdiction 
in  all  actions  of  trespass,  or  other  injury  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  vi  et  armis.%  The  writ  issued  by  this  court  was 
called  a Bill  of  Middlesex,  which  ordered  the  Sheriff  not  to 
summon,  but  to  bring,  the  defendant  to  Westminster,  to  answer 
to  a plea  of  trespass,  why  he  broke  the  plaintiff’s  close — quare 
clausum  fregit.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  originally  an  at- 
tachment first  issued,  which  failing  to  make  the  defendant 
appear,  then  the  bill  of  Middlesex  issued.  § 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  King’s  Bench  folks  had  then 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  recovering  of  debts  : but  they 
understood  the  value  of  money,  and  saw  with  a jealous  eye  the 

* Glanville  de  Leo-,  et  Consuet.  fol.  74. 

f Thus  the  very  threshold  of  the  justice-shop  is  not  allowed  to  be 
passed  without  paying  toll  : fees  must  be  paid  at  every  subsequent  step, 
or  justice  will  be  denied,  and  yet  it  is  endeavoured  to  delude  some  people 
by  means  of  that  grand  nullity,  Magna  Churta,  which  says,  “ Nulli  ven- 
demus,  nulli  negabimus  aut  diflferemus,  justitiam  vel  rectum.” 

J It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  here  all  the  fictions  i.  e.  false- 
hoods which  are  made  use  of  in  all  proceedings  at  Common  law.  It  is  a hard 
run  between  fees  and  fictions. 

§ Tidd’s  Pract.  7th  ed.  166. 
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profits  which  accrued  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  this  species  of 
suits  : and  they  determined  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  have  a share 
of  those  profits.  They  accordingly  did  not  stand  upon  trifles, 
but  issued  their  bill  of  Middlesex  against  any  debtor, 
which  bill  as  just  stated,  charged  him  with  committing  a 
trespass,  although  they  knew  he  had  done  no  such  thing. 
Having  him  within  their  power,  they  could  do  what  they  liked 
w ith  him  : he  was  told  he  would  not  be  proceeded  against  for 
trespass,  but  for  a debt  which  he  owed  the  plaintiff,  and  which 
he  must  pay  before  he  obtained  his  liberty.  This  summary  way 
of  proceeding  against  debtors,  soon  transferred  the  business  of 
the  Common  Pleas  to  the  King’s  Bench.  In  this  dilemma  the 
Common  Pleas  having  no  other  remedy  against  this  unwarrant- 
able usurpation  of  its  rival,  inserted  in  its  Original,  the  plea  of 
trespass — quare  clausum  fregit  * which  belonged  to  the  King’s 
Bench.  By  means  of  this  instrument  they  also  were  enabled 
to  arrest  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and  thus  recovered  a share  of 
their  former  business.  So  that  arrest  for  debt  owes  it’s  origin 
to  the  avarice  and  mutual  jealousy  of  these  two  Courts, j- — not 
only  arrest  for  debt  in  necessary  cases,  but  arrest  in  every  case 
that  it  was  called  for,  by  the  creditor  or  self-styled  creditor. 
The  injustice  and  oppression  resulting  from  these  arbitrary  and 
illegal  proceedings  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  statute  of 
Charles  II.  was  passed  for  the  “remedy  and  prevention”  of  the 
iniquities  which  they  gave  rise  to  : instead  of  doing  which,  how- 
ever, it  did  in  fact  sanction  and  perpetuate  the  abomination,  and 
gave  to  it  the  authority  of  Statute  Law.  J It  recites  that  many 
persons  are  kept  prisoners  for  a long  time  for  want  of  bail,  the 
sureties  required  being  for  such  large  sums,  that  few  have  dared 
to  become  sureties  for  the  appearance  of  such  persons,  “ although 
in  truth  there  hath  been  little  or  no  cause  of  action  ; and  often- 
times there  are  no  such  persons  who  are  named  plaintiffs,  but 
those  arrests  have  been  many  times  procured  by  malicious  per- 
sons to  vex  and  oppress  the  defendants ; ...  and  by  such  evil  prac- 
tices many  men  have  been,  and  are  daily  undone  and  destroyed 
in  their  estates,  without  possibility  of  having  reparation.”  It 
then  speaks  of  these  arrests,  as  a matter  of  course,  but  requires 
for  the  future  that  the  true  cause  of  action  should  be  expressed 
in  the  writ.  This  made  it  necessary  to  change  the  writs,  for  as 


* This  was  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
t The  Court  of  Exchequer , to  get  some  of  the  business,  invented  the 
quo  minus,  which  assumed  that  the  plaintiff  (being  a debtor  to  the  King,) 
was  less  able  to  pay  his  Majesty,  in  consequence  of  the  defendant’s  refusing 
to  pay  what  he  owed  him. 

J 13.  Car.  II.  St.  ii.  c.  2. 
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they  then  stood,  instead  of  expressing  the  true  cause  of  action 
which  was  debt,  the  one  declared  that  it  was  for  a trespass,  the 
other  for  breaking  a close : if  the  writ  expressed  nothing  more 
than  the  true  cause  of  action,  namely  the  debt,  the  power  of 
arrest  * * * § would  be  taken  away,  and  along  with  it  their  profitable 
trade.  To  prevent  such  a calamity,  the  King’s  Bench  continued 
to  make  use  of  the  old  writ,  and  tacked  a clause  to  the  end  of  it, 
which  expressed  the  cause  of  action,  and  also  to  a bill  of  debt . 
This  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  ac  etiam,  being  the  first 
words  of  the  interpolated  clause.  The  Common  Pleas  were 
obliged  to  revert  to  its  special  originals  ; but  in  a few  years, 
finding  the  profitable  business  monopolized  by  the  King’s  Bench 
as  before,  the  expense  and  delay  of  suing  out  originals,  deter- 
ring suitors  from  going  to  the  Common  Pleas — Lord  North 
in  imitation  of  the  King’s  Bench,  added  the  ac  etiam  to  the 
clausum  fregit  f The  injustice  and  oppression  were  now  carried 
on  just  as  before  ; all  the  plaintiff  had  to  do  was,  to  swear  that 
the  defendant  owed  him  more  than  five  pounds,  J the  amount 
of  the  debt  being  stated  in  the  writ.  This  is  the  law  at  the 
present  day,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  debt  below  which  no 
person  can  be  arrested  for,  has  been  gradually  raised  to  twenty 
pounds.  Any  creditor  who  wishes  to  injure  or  annoy  any  man 
who  owes  him  a small  sum  of  money,  has  only  to  swear  that  he 
owes  him  a large  sum  of  money,  according  to  his  circumstances, 
say  40,000/.  and  this  sort  of  thing  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
— the  poor  man  is  arrested,  and  is  of  course  unable  to  procure 
sureties  for  his  appearance,  or  special  bail  § as  it  is  termed  : he 
is  still  less  able  to  deposit  with  the  sheriff  the  amount  of 
the  alleged  debt  ||  together  with  ten  pounds  as  costs  : not  being 
able  to  do  either  of  these  things,  he  is  taken  to  prison^!  and 
there  remains  at  all  events  until  the  return  of  the  writ,  and  should 
the  cause  not  then  come  on,  he  may  remain  there  for  any  num- 
ber of  months.  The  trial  comes  on,  and  so  far  from  the  plain- 
tiff’s proving  that  the  defendant  owes  him  40,000/.  it  turns 


* By  writ  of  capias. 

•f*  North’s  Life  of  Lord  Guilford. 

j The  sum  was  raised  to  ten  pounds  by  the  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29 ; to  fifteen 
pounds  by  51  Geo.  III.  c.  124,  and  57  Geo.  III.  c.  101;  and  to  twenty 
pounds  by  the  7 and  8 Geo.  IV.  c.  7L 

§ By  the  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29,  the  Sheriff  is  not  allowed  to  take  bail  for  any 
other  sum  than  that  sworn  to  by  the  plaintiff.  In  spite  of  this  act  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  the  custom  to  take  bail  for  double  the  amount  so  sworn, 
and  should  the  costs  added  to  the  original  debt  amount  to  that  sum,  the 
bail  are  held  liable  to  the  full  extent.  See  Tidd’s  Pract.  246. 

||  43.  Geo.  c.  46. 

IT  Those  who  can  afford  it  may  be  taken  to  a lock-up  or  spunging-house. 
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out  that  he  does  not  owe  him  forty  pounds,  notwithstanding 
which  the  plaintiff  will  have  a verdict,  for  “it  is  now  settled 
(and  it  occurs  in  every  day’s  practice),  that  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  of  debt,  may  prove  and  recover  less  than  the  sum  de- 
manded.” * Having  proved  that  a something  was  owed,  the  de- 
fendant, even  if  he  were  able  to  purchase  it,  has  no  remedy  for 
the  injury  he  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  plaintiff.  But 
if  a man  wishes  to  torment  another  who  does  not  owe  him  a 
single  farthing,  he  may  do  the  very  same  thing,  provided  he  takes 
the  oath,  which  he  may  do  either  in  his  own  name  or  a fictitious 
one ; or  if  he  does  not  like  that,  he  may  hire  a man  of  straw  to 
take  the  oath,  (and  there  are  always  plenty  ready  for  such  a job) 
either  in  his  own  name  or  a fictitious  one.  The  trial  comes  on 
and  the  fraud  is  apparent.  In  such  a flagrant  case  as  this  what 
is  the  remedy  of  the  injured  man?  Next  to  none.  If  he  can 
pay  for  it  he  may  bring  his  action  for  false  imprisonment,  and 
recover  damages,  supposing  he  can  find  out  the  plaintiff : if  he 
has  not  money  enough  to  bring  this  action,  then  he  has  no 
remedy; — if  he  can  afford  it,  and  the  plaintiff  is  a man  of 
straw,  he  is  equally  f without  a remedy. 

Formerly  every  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  give  security  by  two 
substantial  pledges  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit : by  this 
means  he  was  liable  to  punishment  in  case  his  was  deemed  a 
malicious,  frivolous,  or  needless  suit.  This  held  out  no  lure  to 
dishonest  plaintiffs,  and  by  so  many  diminished  the  number  of 
customers  to  the  courts — what  was  to  be  done  ? — the  real  pledges 
were  done  away  with,  and  imaginary  ones  substituted,  who 
figure  away  at  the  present  day  under  the  names  of  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  English  Law,  named  the  perfection  of 
reason;  that  it  is  so,  is  as  false,  as  that  it  is  the  perfection  of 
legal  oppression  is  true.  The  power  of  imprisoning  others  is 
granted  to  any  scoundrel  who  chooses  to  ask  for  it  : and  this 
monstrous  abuse  was  originated  by,  and  is  now  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by,  our  independent  judges,  and  what  is  worse,  it  is 
sanctioned  and  upheld  by  the  legislature.  Whenever  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  abolish  this  barbarous  practice,  they  have 
either  done  nothing  at  all,  or  they  have  invented  a pseudo  remedy 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  act  of  Charles  the  second.  And 
let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  instead  of  shewing  the  public  their 
sincere  approbation  of  the  practice,  and  setting  them  an  example 


* Coleridge  on  Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 

f A case  of  this  kind  occurred  only  the  other  day.  See  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  27th  of  October,  1829. 

vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  2 b 
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by  respectfully  submitting  themselves  to  its  visitations,  they 
have  exempted  themselves  from  its  operation.  What  honourable 
men ! They  first  obtained  this  exemption  for  themselves  and 
servants,  by  petitioning  Queen  Elizabeth  ; and  in  the  following 
reign  they  established  their  own  and  their  servants  privilege  of 
disobeying  the  law  with  impunity,  in  a pretty  tranchant  manner: 
an  unfortunate  officer  who  had  arrested  a Member  was  severely 
punished  by  the  House,  and  the  creditor  at  whose  instance  he 
did  so  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Two  bailiffs  for  arresting  the 
servant  of  a Member,  were  sentenced  to  ask  pardon  on  their 
knees,  and  “ to  ride  on  one  horse  bare-backed,  back  to  back, 
from  Westminster  to  the  Exchange,  with  papers  on  their  breasts 
signifying  their  offence  ; which  sentence  was  put  into  imme- 
diate execution”* 

The  remedies  we  have  alluded  to,  as  being  now  and  then 
applied  by  the  legislature  were  in  the  shape  of  acts  for  preventing 
frivolous  and  vexatious  suits,  and  acts  for  settling  what  precise 
amount  of  debt  was  sufficient  to  entitle  a creditor  to  send  his 
debtor  to  gaol,  to  the  latter  of  which  we  have  already  referred. 
The  first  of  these  “ frivolous”  acts  was  made  in  Elizabeth’s  time,f 
and  was  intended  to  prevent  trifling  suits  from  being  brought 
to  Westminster  Hall,  which  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  inferior 
courts.  This,  however,  it  did  not  effect,  as  we  learn  by  the 
preamble  to  an  act  of  the  following  reign, J which  says,  that 
these  trifling  causes  have  been  brought  into  the  superior  courts, 
“ to  the  intolerable  delay  of  justice  and  great  expenses  of 
money,  and  loss,  and  trouble  to  those  which  justly  and  honestly 
by  such  actions  and  suits,  have  sought  only  to  recover  or  get 
satisfaction  for  debts,  duties,  or  wrongs  ; owing,  due  or  done 
unto  them.”  What  a remarkably  correct  picture  is  this,  of  the 
working  of  the  system  at  this  very  day.  This  act,  as  usual,  pro- 
vided no  remedy  for  the  abuse.  It  forbade  the  removal  of  the 
suit,  when  the  demand  did  not  exceed  five  pounds,  unless  by 
writ  of  error  or  attaint. 

By  the  act  of  the  4th  George  II  c.  26  it  was  required  that  all 
legal  documents  and  proceedings  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
should  be  in  the  English  “ tongue  and  language,”  and  a subse- 
quent act,§  requires  that  all  proceedings  should  be  in  English, 
in  causes  for  less  than  ten  pounds  ! the  minor  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  major  according  to  parliamentary  logic.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  acts,  with  some  exceptions  English  words  are 
made  use  of  in  legal  documents,  but  in  the  place  of  the  English 


* Farley  on  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  1788.  p.  101.  2. 
f 46  Eliz.  c.  6.  \ 21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  § 5 Geo.  II.  c.  27. 
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language  we  have  got  a legal  galimatias,  as  intelligible  to  the 
vast  majority  of  non-legal  minds,  as  is  the  language  of  China. 

The  reason  why  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  arrest  is  not 
abolished  by  the  legislature,  although  carefully  hidden  from 
the  people,  does  not  lie  very  deep  : as  it  was  the  sinister  interest 
of  the  lawyers  which  gave  birth  to  this  infamous  scourge,  so  is 
it  their  interest  at  all  times  to  maintain  it,  and  this  is  the  real 
reason  why  it  is  maintained  ; the  legislature  on  all  legal  subjects 
being  entirely  controlled  by  the  lawyers. 

No  other  civilized  country  is  disgraced  by  such  a system ; 
Scotland  is  free  from  it,  so  are  Holland  and  France,*  even  de- 
graded Spain  is  not  subjected  to  this  curse. 

The  warrant  for  an  arrest  in  London,  is  issued  from  the 
Secondary’s  office,  respecting  which  so  much  lias  been  lately 
said.  That  abuses  existed  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  of  a 
nature  pre-eminently  disgraceful,  was  not  denied  by  those  who 
derived  profit  from  them.  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  the 
office  had  been  purchased  and  therefore  they  had  a right  to 
perpetrate  injustice,  in  order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 
money  they  had  so  laid  out.  Hereupon  arose  a violent  out-cry 
against  the  sale  of  the  office,  some  being  against  the  legality 
of  the  thing, T but  the  vast  majority  being  against  the  principle 
of  selling  any  office.  Their  error  consisted  in  admitting  the  de- 
fence to  be  a valid  one  : having  done  this  it  was  no  difficult 
matter  to  imagine  that  the  selling  was  a bad  thing.  To  sup- 
pose that,  from  having  purchased  any  office,  a man  is  entitled 
thereby  to  commit  injustice  on  other  men,  is  to  suppose  that 
medical  men  would  be  justified  in  uselessly  tormenting  their 
patients  because  they  have  purchased  their  diplomas.  The 
sale  of  offices  whether  judicial  or  not,  is  no  more  a bad  thing, 


* Imprisonment  for  debt  at  the  end  of  the  suit  is  forbidden  by  the 
French  Civil  code,  and  allowed  by  the  Commercial  code  if  the  debt  is  a 
commercial  one  : the  consequence  has  been,  that  creditors  have  in  almost 
every  instance  required  the  formalities  to  be  observed  which  constitute  a 
commercial  debt,  and  the  prisons  are  tilled  by  non-commercial  men.  In 
1828  there  were  imprisoned  in  St.  Pelagie  24!)  debtors  : of  these  only 
seventeen  were  commercial  men ; 103  were  landholders,  officers,  lawyers 
&c.  and  12!)  were  labourers  or  servants.  The  Due  de  Broglie  has  ably  ex- 
posed this  gross  inconsistency. 

f They  seem  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  3 Geo.  III.  c.  15.  declares,  “ it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  or  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  buy, 
sell,  let  or  take  to  farm  the  office  of  under-sheriff,  deputy  sheriff’,  &c.  or 
any  other  office  or  place  pertaining  to  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  any 
county,  or  shire  in  England  ■”  and  inflicts  a penalty  of  500/.  on  any  person 
so  offending.  There  is  no  exceptions  whatever  in  favor  of  any  particular 
places,  which  are  sometimes  made  in  acts  regulating  the  office  of  high 
sheriff,  as  for  example  the  counties  palatine. 
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than  is  the  sale  of  any  thing  else.  Suppose  lord  Lyndhurst  had 
paid  into  the  public  Treasury  50,000/.  for  the  office  of  Chan- 
cellor, where  would  be  the  harm  ? His  lordship  could  do  no 
more  than  he  does  now ; and  the  public  would  be  richer  by  the 
50,000/.  No  person  can  imagine,  that  it  would  justify  the  noble 
lord  in  doing  any  thing  more  as  Chancellor,  than  is  allowed  by 
law.  If  instead  of  the  public’s  receiving  the  purchase  money, 
it  is  received  by  an  individual — still  is  there  no  harm  done  : 
that  individual  might  have  given  the  office  away,  but  like  a wise 
man  preferred  obtaining  what  he  could  for  it.  Abuses  are  not 
got  rid  of,  by  giving  to  a man  an  office  in  which  they  are  prac- 
tised ; neither  can  selling  it  confer  any  additional  authority 
for  continuing  the  abuses.  It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that 
abuses  should  be  got  rid  of,  and  whenever  those  who  have 
had  the  power,  have  had  at  the  same  time  a sincere  wish  to 
effect  this,  the  means  have  never  been  found  wanting.  Take 
some  office  which  is  free  from  abuse,  or  rather  we  should  say 
imagine  one, — imagine  the  Secondary’s  thus  transformed  : if 
any  person  will  pay  a sum  of  money  for  the  situation,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  certain  salary,  a liking  of  the  occupation,  or  what 
not — it  will  be  so  much  clear  gain  : in  case  he  acts  improperly, 
he  will  of  course  be  treated  as  any  body  else  would  who  had 
not  paid  for  the  situation.  An  obvious  objection  is,  that 
individuals  might  in  this  manner  be  appointed  who  were  not 
properly  qualified  ; and  so  they  might  if  there  existed  an  obli- 
gation to  appoint  those  who  were  ready  to  pay  for  the  place  : 
but  no  such  obligation  does  exist,  and  in  order  to  provide  as  far 
as  may  be  for  the  requisite  qualifications,  Bentham  proposed 
sale  by  auction,*  so  that  if  the  highest  bidder  was  found  unfit 
some  one  of  the  lower  bidders  might  be  found  duly  qualified, — 
if  not,  then  one  of  the  bidders  would  be  appointed.  There  would 
be  no  great  danger  as  things  are  managed  in  this  country  of 
finding  unfit  persons  bidding  for  offices  ; for  one  is  as  good  as 
another  for  filling  most  of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

We  now  come  to  imprisonment  at  the  close  of  the  suit. 
Magna  Charta  declares,  that  no  lands  or  rents  shall  be  seized 
as  long  as  there  are  goods  and  chattels  to  satisfy  the  debt : f if 
the  principal  debtor  fails  to  pay,  then  his  pledges  are  to  answer 
for  the  debt,  and  they  are  allowed  to  indemnify  themselves  from 


* The  sale,  and  sale  by  auction,  of  judicial  offices  was  first  recommended 
by  Bentham  in  his  “ Judicial  Establishment’’  written  for  the  French  nation. 
The  principle  was  applied  by  him  to  the  Secondary’s  office  in  an  unanswer- 
able manner  during'  the  late  discussions,  in  a series  of  short,  and  searching 
questions. 

t-  9 H.  III.  c.  8. 
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his  (the  debtor’s)  lands  and  rents  until  their  debt  has  been  satis- 
fied. If  the  king’s  debtor  should  die,  his  majesty’s  debt  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  debtor,  before  any 
other  debt  is  satisfied.*  The  first  law  which  authorises  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  was  passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  I., 
for  the  benefit  of  merchants,  and  was  called  Statutumde  Merca- 
toribus.f  By  this  act,  the  merchant  who  would  be  sure  of  his 
debt,  is  to  bring  the  debtor  before  the  mayor,  that  he  may  be  a 
witness  to  the  debt : the  clerk  is  to  enter  a recognizance  of  the  debt, 
and  the  day  of  payment,  in  a roll.  The  clerk  is  moreover  to  make 
a “ bill  obligatory,”  to  which  the  debtor’s  seal,  and  the  king’s 
seal  are  to  be  attached.  The  day  of  payment  arrived,  and  the 
debt  not  paid,  the  creditor  goes  before  the  mayor  and  clerk  with 
his  bill  obligatory,  and  if  it  be  found  by  the  roll  and  the  bill  that 
the  debt  was  acknowledged,  and  that  the  day  of  payment  has 
expired,  the  mayor  would  immediately  cause  the  moveables  of 
the  debtor  to  be  sold,  to  the  amount  of  the  debt.  If  the  debtor 
had  no  moveables  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor,  the 
recognizance  was  sent  to  the  chancellor  who  thereupon  issued  his 
writ  to  the  sheriff  in  whose  bailiwick  the  moveables  of  the 
debtor  happened  to  be.  If  the  debtor  had  no  moveables,  then 
his  body  might  be  taken  and  kept  in  prison,  until  he  or  his 
friends  had  made  satisfaction : if  he  could  not  support  himself, 
the  creditor  had  to  find  bread  and  water  for  him,  the  cost  of 
which  he  had  to  repay  to  the  creditor  along  with  the  original 
debt,  before  he  was  let  out  of  prison.  If  the  creditor  took  pledges, 
as  security  for  payment,  and  they  were  bound  by  recognizance 
before  the  mayor  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor,  then  in  default  of 
moveables  belonging  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor  might  levy  on 
the  goods  of  the  pledges  or  mainpernors.  J 

When  viewed  with  reference  to  the  particular  object  for  which 
it  was  framed,  and  to  the  time  when  it  was  framed,  it  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  an  admirable  piece  of  legislation : the  acknow- 
ledging and  enrolling  the  debt  before  the  mayor,  by  which  the 
forthcomingness  of  sufficient  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
debt  was  secured, — the  immediate  sale  of  moveables  for  payment 
of  the  debt  at  the  hands  of  the  mayor — and  the  provision  in 
case  the  moveables  were  in  another  jurisdiction,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  prompt  payment  of  the  debt.  Its  imperfec- 
tions are  more  negative  than  positive,  as  for  example,  its 
operation  is  not  extended  to  all  debtors,  to  non-merchants  as 


* 9 H.  III.  c.  18.  f 11  Ed.  I.  or  Statute  of  Acton  Burnel. 

J The  form  of  proceeding  under  this  act  was  called  “ knowledging  a 
Statute  Merchant.” 
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well  as  merchants,  and  only  allows  satisfaction  to  be  "taken  on 
the  moveables  and  not  on  the  land  : then  in  case  the  debtor  has 
no  goods,  and  has  been  to  blame,  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  a 
definite  period  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  a punish- 
ment for  his  breach  of  contract,  and  not  at  the  will  of  the 
creditor,  as  long  as  he  chose  to  keep  him  on  bread  and  water. 
If  the  debtor  possessed  lands  and  no  goods,  satisfaction  should 
have  been  taken  on  the  land  at  once,  the  debtor  being 
imprisoned  or  not  as  the  judge  might  see  fit.  The  most  objec- 
tionable part  of  this  statute,  is  the  clause  which  says,  in  case  he 
has  no  goods  he  is  to  be  kept  in  prison  until  he  has  satisfied  the 
debt  or  his  friends  for  him,  the  injustice  of  which  is  manifest: 
it  is  punishing  the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty.  The  period  of 
imprisonment  should  in  every  case  be  fixed  by  the  judge  as  above 
proposed. 

This  act  was  altered  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  same  reign*, 
and  altered  for  the  worse.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid,  the  new  law 
authorises  the  immediate  committal  of  the  debtor  to  prison,  to 
remain  there  at  his  own  cost  until  he  has  paid  the  debt:  within 
a quarter  of  a year  after  he  is  imprisoned,  his  chattels  and  lands 
are  to  be  delivered  to  him,  “ so  that  by  his  own  (will)  he  may  levy 
and  pay  the  debt.”  f And  if  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  he  has  not 
paid  the  debt,  then  his  lands  and  goods  are  made  over  to  the  cre- 
ditor, until  by  a reasonable  extent  the  debt  is  paid  ; when  that  is 
done,  his  body  is  to  be  free  and  his  lands  delivered  to  him.  These 
merchant  creditors  are  to  be  allowed  for  their  damages,  and  all 
costs,  labours,  suits,  delays,  and  expenses  reasonable.  The  first 
defect  is  the  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  without  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  ; then  there  is  the  option  given  to  the 
debtor  during  a whole  quarter,  whether  he  will  pay  or  not,  which 
puts  an  end  to  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  secured  by  the 
former  act,  which  gave  immediate  execution,  on  the  goods,  whe- 
ther it  was  agreeable  to  the  debtor  or  not.  The  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  fixed  the  same  for  all  cases,  and  is  to  continue 
till  the  creditor  has  received  the  amount  of  the  debt  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands : although  any  imprisonment  in  many  cases 
would  be  manifestly  unjust ; and  when  it  was  required,  it  might 
be  for  a shorter  or  longer  period  than  that  indefinitely  fixed  by 
the  statute.  Moreover  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  case,  where 
the  debtor  has  neither  goods  nor  lands,  though  probably  it  was 

* 13  Ed.  I.  St.  iii.  c.  1. 

f “ Ses  chateus  e ses  terres  delivres  issint  qe  par  les  soens  puisse  lever 
e paiii  la  dette,  e bien  lui  list  dedenz  Ie  quarter  terre  et  tenement  vender.” 
That  is,  his  chattels  and  lands  are  to  be  at  his  disposal,  although  in  prison, 
that  he  may  sell  them  in  order  to  take  oft’  and  pay  the  debt. 
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intended  to  continue  that  which  was  enacted  in  the  first  law, 
namely,  keeping  the  debtor  in  prison  till  he  made  an  agreement, 
or  his  friends  for  him,  the  objectionable  nature  of  which  we 
have  already  pointed  out. 

The  common  way  of  recovering  debts  was  by  means  of  the 
King’s  Court:* * * §  and  upon  debt  or  damages  being  proved,  the 
creditor  might  either  have  a writ  of  Jieri  facias  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  to  levy  the  debt  on  the  lands  and  goods  ; or  that  the 
sheriff  shall  deliver  to  him  all  the  chattels  of  the  debtoryf  and 
one  half  of  his  land,  until  the  debt  be  levied  upon  a reasonable 
price  or  extent. J The  reason  for  allowing  the  creditor  to  choose 
between  these  two  modes  of  proceeding,  is  not  apparent  : if  one 
mode  was  more  onerous  to  the  debtor  than  the  other,  the  creditor 
possessed  so  far  the  power  of  oppressing  him  gratuitously.  No 
punishment  whatever  is  inflicted  for  the  breach  of  contract  by 
this  act,  any  more  than  that  of  Henry  III.:  consequently  non- 
merchants might  refuse  to  pay  their  debts  with  comparative 
impunity.  Although  Blackstone  says,  that  the  body  might  be 
taken  if  there  were  no  lands.  Imprisonment  of  the  person  was 
made  lawful  by  the  25th  of  Edward  IIl.,§on  a writ  of  capias. 

During  the  same  reign  was  passed  the  Statute  Staple,  ||  which 
provides  for  the  recognizance  of  the  debt  before  the  mayor  in 
the  towns  where  the  staple  was  held,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  Statute  Merchant.  The  body  of  the  debtor  may  be 
taken,  and  his  goods  and  lands  likewise. 

As  these  statutes  gave,  comparatively  speaking,  so  certain 
and  speedy  a remedy  against  merchant  debtors,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  creditors  who  were  not  merchants,  should  also 
take  the  security  afforded  by  them,  and  have  their  debts  recog- 
nizanced  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple.  We  accordingly  find 
that  this  practice  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when  an  act  was  passed^  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  ; which  act  inflicts  a penalty  on  any  mayor  or 
constable  of  a staple,  for  taking  recognizance  of  any  debt, 
other  than  between  merchants,  and  for  merchandise  of  the 
same  staple. 

The  “inconveniences”  and  “damages”  mentioned  in  the 
preamble,  as  resulting  from  the  practice  above  alluded  to,  can 
only  have  happened  to  the  dishonest  debtors,  and  the  lawyers  : 


* West.  2.  13  Ed.  I.  c.  18. 

t “ Saving  only  his  oxen  and  beasts  of  his  plough.” 

- + The  creditor  as  long  as  he  held  this  land  was  called  tenant  by  elegit. 

§ 25  Ed.  III.  St.  v.  c.  17. 

||  27  Ed.  III.  St.  ii.  c.  9,  see  also  15  R.  II.  c.  9< 

IF  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6. 
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to  the  dishonest  debtors,  because  they  were  made  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  to  the  lawyers,  because  it  diminished  the  number  of 
their  customers.  As  far  as  the  interests  of  the  people  were 
concerned,  the  mode  by  statute- staple  was  by  far  preferable  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  mode ; what  their  interests  required  was, 
that  the  benefit  of  the  statute-staple  (with  certain  modifications) 
should  be  extended  to  all  classes  of  persons  ; what  the  interests 
of  the  lawyers  required  was,  that  its  operation  should  be  re- 
stricted to  as  few  persons  as  possible, — and  so  it  was  restricted. 

The  king  was  mot  to  be  neglected  however.  It  was  enacted 
that  for  all  his  debts,  he  should  have  process,  judgment,  and 
execution,  in  the  nature  of  a statute-staple.* * * § 

By  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  the  debtor  is  sent  to 
prison  by  a writ  of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  there  to  remain 
until  he  pays  the  debt.  J Neither  his  lands  nor  his  goods  can 
be  touched  in  this  case.  If  the  debtor  is  rich,  he  may  live 
sumptuously  in  the  prison  and  laugh  at  his  creditor,  supposing 
that  he  thinks  the  paying  of  his  debt  is  a greater  evil  than  the 
confinement  of  his  person.  § This  was  found  to  be  the  case  at 
a very  early  period,  and,  to  mend  the  matter,  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  “ for  the  relief  of  creditors  against 
such  persons  as  die  in  execution,”  and  recites  that  “ daily  ex- 
perience doth  manifest,  that  divers  persons  of  sufficiency  in  real 

and  personal  estate have  obstinately  and  wilfully  chosen 

rather  to  live  and  die  in  prison,  than  to  make  any  satisfaction 
according  to  their  abilities.”  ||  When  any  such  death  takes 
place,  it  allows  a new  execution  to  be  awarded  against  the 
goods  and  lands  of  the  deceased.  The  lawyers  had  astuteness 
enough  to  discover  a method  of  relieving  creditors  against  rich 
debtors  dying  in  prison,  but  could  find  none  against  those  same 
rich  debtors  living  in  prison,  and  have  not  found  any  down  to 
the  present  time : and  this  too  with  the  ancient  statutes  mer- 
chant and  staple  staring  them  in  the  face. 

If  the  debtor  is  poor  and  has  no  possible  means  of  paying  the 
debt,  still  he  must  stay  in  prison  as  long  as  the  creditor  pleases. 
The  notion  seems  to  be,  that  the  confinement  of  the  person  of 
B is  a compensation  to  A for  the  loss  of  his  money,  than  which 

• 33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  39.  § 73. 

•f  The  writ  established  inactions  of  debt  by  25  Ed.  III.  St.  v.  c.  17- 

X Members  of  parliament  and  other  privileged  persons  are  not  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  for  debt,  unless  they  are  bound  by  statute-merchant  or 
statute-staple. 

§ Which  must  generally  be  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  rules  and  liberties,  the  privilege  to  range  in  which  a 
debtor  may  purchase  when  aiTested  on  mesne  process. 

||  21  Jac,  I.  c.  24. 
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nothing  can  be  more  foolish.  The  imprisonment  can  only  be 
justified  as  being  a mode  of  punishment  for  an  offence  against 
the  laws  ; namely,  the  breach  of  a contract  attended  with  such 
circumstances  as  according  to  the  law  constitutes  an  offence. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  on  any  other  ground,  is  an  oppression 
and  injustice,  whether  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  law  or  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law.  Why  should  the  creditor  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  the  debtor  while  in  prison  though  it  be  at  ever  so  small 
an  expense  ? It  is  true  the  creditor  has  already  suffered  from 
his  delinquency,  and  if  that  be  the  reason  for  his  being  main- 
tained in  prison  at  the  creditor’s  expense,  so  should  every  other 
delinquent  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  individual  for 
injuring  whom  he  has  been  condemned  to  imprisonment.  If 
the  creditor  cannot  afford  to  keep  him  in  prison,  then  is  the 
delinquent  set  free, — the  guilty  will  go  unpunished  : because  it 
will  not  surely  be  avowed  that  the  demand  for  punishment  or 
no  punishment  in  every  case  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
creditor’s  purse.  Again,  here  is  another  inconsistency,  the 
debtor  who  owes  thousands  of  pounds,  may  be  let  out  of  prison 
either  at  the  will  of  the  creditor,  or  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
ability to  keep  him  there ; and  the  debtor  who  only  owed  ano- 
ther creditor  tens  of  pounds,  may  be  imprisoned  as  long  as  he 
lives.  Yet  this  is  English  even-handed  justice.  If  the  debtor 
is  no  delinquent — that  is,  if  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract 
in  question,  was  imputable  to  no  fault  of  his — then  it  would  be 
as  just  to  imprison  the  creditor  as  such  a debtor.  English 
justice  is  aptly  represented  as  blindfold,  for  it  can  see  no  dif- 
ference between  honest  and  dishonest  debtors,  it  sends  them  all 
indiscriminately  to  gaol.  The  scandalous  cruelties  * practised 
under  cover  of  this  imprisonment-law,  have  called  forth  from 
time  to  time  pretended  remedies,  under  the  title  of  Relief  Acts, 
which  shall  be  noticed  presently. 

But  first  we  must  crave  the  reader’s  attention  to  a set  of  laws 
intimately  connected  with  the  subject  under  discussion,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws.  These  laws  were  passed 
for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recovery  of  debts,  than  was 
afforded  by  the  usual  proceedings  in  the  regular  courts  of  law. 
Their  operation  is  unfortunately  restricted  to  traders  ; generally 
speaking,  the  proceedings  which  take  place  under  these  laws, 
are  something  after  this  plan.f  If  a trader  commits  any  one 

* It  would  be  a work  of  painful  supererogation  to  recount  any  of  the 
heart-rending  cases,  hundreds  of  which  are  on  record,  and  more  or  less 
known  to  every  body. 

f We  do  not  profess  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  working  of  a 
bankruptcy — it  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose.  Those  non-lawyers  who 
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of  a number  of  specified  acts,  such  as  secreting  himself  from 
his  creditors,  for  instance,  it  is  called  committing  an  act  of 
bankruptcy,  and  thereupon  a creditor  to  whom  he  is  indebted  in 
the  sum  of  100/.  may  petition  the  lord  Chancellor,  who  will 
issue  a commission  of  bankruptcy  against  such  debtor,  who  is 
then  called  a bankrupt.  An  examination  into  his  affairs  takes 
place  before  Commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  If  it  is 
apprehended  that  the  bankrupt  will  abscond,  he  may  at  any 
time  previous  to  the  determination  of  the  proceedings,  be  ar- 
rested by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  if  a creditor  pro- 
duces sufficient  reasons  for  his  suspecting  the  existence  of  such 
an  intention. 

The  bankrupt  is  required  to  surrender  his  person  at  the  third 
meeting  of  his  creditors  before  the  Commissioners  ; if  he  does  so, 
he  is  then  free  from  arrest.  The  various  debts  having  been 
proved*  the  bankrupt’s  estate  is  vested  in  assignees  (who  are 
creditors)  and  they  are  required  to  convert  it  into  cash  as  soon 
as  may  be,  and  then  a rateable  dividend  is  paid  to  all  the  credi- 
tors : if  more  property  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  assignees, 
another  dividend  is  paid,  and  so  on  as  long  as  there  are  any 
assets.  If  there  is  sufficient  property  to  cover  all  the  debts  and 
more,  then  the  surplus  is  paid  over  to  the  bankrupt,  and  he 
receives  a certificate,  which  secures  him  against  arrest,  or  any 
other  legal  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  any  debt  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  commission  of  bankruptcy,  and  he  is  set  at  liberty  : 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  property,  he  still  receives  his  certificate, 
his  liberty,  and  an  allowance  of  money  that  he  may  not  be  left 
destitute.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  bankrupt  has 
fairly  given  up  all  his  property,  and  offered  every  facility  in  the 
investigation  of  his  affairs,  producing  his  books  and  accounts 
and  any  other  documents  which  may  be  required.  But  if  he 
secretes  any  of  his  property,  or  makes  a fraudulent  conveyance 
of  any  part  of  it  to  another  person,  gives  false  information,  with- 
holds his  books,  or  has  committed  any  other  fraudulent  act,  then 
he  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  by  having  his  certi- 
ficate refused  him.  No  creditor  can  petition  the  Chancellor  to 


may  be  desirous  of  tracing  the  history  of  these  laws,  may  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing statutes  : — 34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  4 — 13  Eliz.  c.  7- — 2 Jac  I.  c. 
15  — 21  Jac.  I.  c.  19. — 13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  24. — 10  An.  c.  15. — 7 Geo.  I, 
St.  i.  c.  31. — 5 Geo.  II.  c.  30. — 9.  Geo.  II.  c.  18.  § 2. — 16  Geo.  II.  c.  27. — 
19  Geo.  II.  c.  32. — 24  Geo.  II.  c.  57.  § 8,  9,  10. — 31  Geo.  II.  c.  35.  § 2. — 
4 Geo.  III.  c.  33. — 46  Geo.  III.  c.  135. — 49  Geo.  III.  c.  121. — 56  Geo.  IIL 
c.  50.  § 11. — 5 Geo.  IV.  c.  98. 

* The  notice  of  the  bankruptcy  must  be  inserted  in  the  London  Gazette, 
that  his  creditors  may  come  aud  prove  their  debts, 
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grant  a commission  without  giving  security  to  the  amount  of 
200/.  to  compensate  the  party,  if  he  does  not  prove  him  to  be  a 
bankrupt. 

One  of  those  short-sighted  regulations,  so  many  of  which  per* 
vade  all  our  statutes,  was  introduced  into  the  act  of  George  the 
second,  * which  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out.  If  any 
bankrupt  or  witness  refuse  to  answer  any  lawful  question,  such 
person  may  be  sent  to  prison  without  bail,  by  the  commissioners  : 
and  if  the  gaoler  permit  any  such  prisoner  to  escape,  he  is  to 
forfeit  500/.  to  the  creditors.  It  is  not  likely  to  do  much  mis- 
chief we  grant,  but  still  it  is  foolish,  and  may  in  some  cases  be 
the  means  of  defrauding  the  creditors  successfully  of  their  debts, 
which  case  may  happen  in  this  manner.  Suppose  a dishonest 
tradesman  determines  to  defraud  his  creditors  ; he  turns  as  much 
of  his  property  as  he  is  able  into  cash,  (say  some  thousands  of 
pounds)  with  the  intention  of  decamping  with  it.  His  creditors 
having  some  notice  of  this,  sue  out  a commission  of  bankruptcy 
and  have  him  arrested,  and  he  is  sent  to  the  county  gaol : here 
he  is  safe  enough,  because  if  the  gaoler  lets  him  escape,  he  will 
subject  himself  to  punishment  by  imprisonment  or  otherwise. 
The  bankrupt  however  is  brought  before  the  commissioners,  and 
refuses  to  answer  a lawful  question  and  is  committed  by  them : 
now  he  is  by  no  means  secure,  for  the  gaoler  may  suffer  him  to 
escape  on  paying  the  creditors  500/.  as  this  specified  forfeiture 
excludes  the  idea  of  ulterior  punishment ; but  as  gaolers  are  not 
supposed  to  have  so  much  money  to  spare,  it  is  also  supposed 
that  no  such  case  can  occur.  This  bankrupt  having  several 
thousand  pounds  at  his  disposal,  (in  the  hands  of  a friend)  and 
as  his  wealth  is  comparatively  useless  to  him  in  a prison,  he  will 
make  a good  bargain,  if  by  giving  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  he 
has  a fair  chance  of  enjoying  the  remainder  at  liberty.  He  pro- 
poses to  the  gaoler  to  let  him  escape,  at  the  same  time  offering 
him  the  500/.  and  a douceur  for  himself,  say  100/.  The  gaoler 
is  not  only  exempted  from  punishment,  he  is  almost  invited  to 
let  the  prisoner  escape,  it  is  a sort  of  privilege  guaranteed  to  all 
such  gaolers  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  paying  a certain  fee. 
It  is  not  merely  in  this  instance,  there  are  hundreds  of  in- 
stances in  the  statute  book,  in  which  the  payment  of  a par- 
ticular sum  of  money  is  named  as  the  punishment  for  committing 
many  offences.  It  must  be  apparent  that  on  one  supposition 
alone  can  the  fixing  of  a particular  sum  be  reasonable  or  just, 
and  that  supposition  is  an  absurdity  : it  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  this — that  all  the  members  of  the  community,  capable  of 


* And  continued  by  5 Geo.  IV, 
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committing  the  offence  whatever  it  be,  for  which  the  sum  in 
question  is  to  be  paid,  possess  an  equal  portion  not  only  of  the 
matter  of  wealth,  but  also  an  equal  portion  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
ready  cash. 

In  our  inquiry  as  to  what  regulations  were  likely  to  be 
adopted  under  a rational  system  of  law  and  procedure,  we 
alluded  to  the  case  of  a debtor  having  numerous  creditors,  whose 
claims  he  could  not,  or  supposed  he  could  not  satisfy : and  the 
only  difference  it  appeared  necessary  to  make  from  the  course 
pursued  when  there  was  but  one  creditor,  was  the  giving  due 
notice  to  all  the  creditors  to  come  and  prove  their  debts.  Instead 
of  a simple  proceeding  of  this  kind,  we  have  the  complicated 
machinery  of  these  bankrupt  laws — a distinct  court,  with  dis- 
tinct knots,  or  clusters  of  judges,  and  their  subordinate  function- 
aries. In  this  court,  there  is  a different  form  of  procedure  from 
that  of  the  other  courts  : the  number  of  meetings  for  doing  cer- 
tain things,  is  fixed  alike  in  all  cases,  although  in  some  they  may 
be  less,  in  others  more  than  sufficient : there  are  different  rules 
of  evidence,  and  throughout  no  opportunity  is  let  slip  for  exact- 
ing fees  from  those  who  are  faultless,  distressed,  and  scarce  able 
to  pay  them,  as  well  as  from  those  who  are  culpable,  whether 
able  or  unable  to  pay  : * this  is  an  inconvenience,  but  it  must 
be  a consolation  to  those  who  suffer  from  it  to  know,  that  in 
these  matters  the  English  law  acts  with  perfect  impartiality. 
If,  when  a debtor  has  but  one  creditor,  one  sort  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure is  provided  -f  and  for  a debtor  with  several  creditors, 
another  sort  of  law  and  procedure  is  provided  ; if  this  we  say  be 
reasonable,  then  was  it  reasonable  to  make  two  distinct  aper- 
tures in  the  same  apartment,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  two 
animals  of  different  sizes. 

But  as  these  laws  afford  in  comparison  with  the  regular  pro- 
ceedings in  the  superior  courts,  a ready  means  of  satisfying  the 
creditor  as  far  as  there  is  property  to  satisfy  him,  and  inflict  but 
little  unnecessary  annoyance  on  the  honest  debtor,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  award  punishment  to  the  dishonest  debtor;  such 
being  the  effect  of  these  laws,  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  con- 
ceive on  what  grounds  any  of  his  Majesty’s  loving  subjects 
should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  them  ; and  yet  they  are  in 
large  numbers  so  deprived,  and  reasons  have  been  given  why 
they  should  be  so  deprived.  All  persons  who  are  not  traders 
are  excluded  from  their  operation,  and  Blackstone’s  defence  of 
the  exclusion  is  this  : “ If”f  says  he  “persons  in  other  situations 

* Not  that  we  approve  of  fees  under  any  circumstances — a more  mis- 
chievous system  of  remuneration  could  hardly  in  our  opinion  be  inventedi 

! Book  ii.  c.  31. 
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of  life  run  in  debt  without  the  power  of  payment,  they  must  take 
the  consequences  of  their  own  indiscretion,  even  though  they 
meet  with  sudden  accidents  that  may  reduce  their  fortunes  : for 
the  law  holds  it  to  be  an  unjustifiable  practice,  for  any  person 
but  a trader  to  encumber  himself  with  debts  of  any  considerable 
value.  If  a gentleman,  or  one  in  a liberal  profession,  at  the  time 
of  contracting  his  debts  has  a sufficient  fund  to  pay  them,  the 
delay  of  payment  is  a species  of  dishonesty,  and  a temporary 
injustice  to  his  creditor  : and  if  at  such  time,  he  has  no  sufficient 
fund,  the  dishonesty  and  injustice  is  the  greater.  He  cannot 
therefore  murmur,  if  he  suffers  the  punishment  which  he  has 
voluntarily  drawn  upon  himself.”  It  is  really  pitiable  to  see  a 
man  of  education  and  in  some  respects  a clever  man  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  forward  such  absolute  nonsense,  because 
he  thought  it  a duty  to  endeavour  to  defend  that  which  is  inde- 
fensible. When  he  was  about  it  the  profound  commentator 
might  as  well  have  pointed  out  the  difference  between  the  two 
sorts  of  indiscretion,  that  of  the  trader,  and  that  of  the  non- 
trader, which  renders  it  necessary  in  the  one  case,  that  the  con- 
sequences should  fall  on  the  party  himself ; and  in  the  other,  on 
somebody  other  than  the  indiscreet  party.  The  fact  is.  Black- 
stone’s  “ indiscretion”  has  made  him  lose  sight  of  justice.  The 
consequences  of  the  indiscretion  also  fall  on  the  creditors,  and 
wherever  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  law,  and  is  not  prevented, 
an  injustice  is  committed  : these  laws  on  his  own  shewing  can 
prevent  it,  but  are  not  allowed  to  do  it,  therefore  the  exclusion 
which  he  has  attempted  to  justify,  is  an  injustice  established  by 
law.  The  exclusion  would  be  justified  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  creditors  of  one  set  of  men  were  entitled  to  justice,  while 
the  creditors  of  another  set  of  men  were  not  entitled  to  justice. 
Blackstone  was  satisfied  with  shewing  that  a man  ought  not  to 
murmur  at  the  punishment  he  has  brought  upon  himself ; he 
forgot  to  show  that  such  punishment  with  or  without  murmuring 
was  any  compensation  to  the  defrauded  creditor.  As  there  is  no 
reasonable  objection  to  admitting  all  persons  to  have  the  benefit 
of  these  laws,  there  must  have  been  some  objection  stronger  than 
reason, — interest,  or  prejudice  : but  prejudice,  although  it  may 
by  possibility  have  some  little  share  in  maintaining  the  exclu- 
sion, could  have  had  none  in  the  formation  of  it — interest  then 
must  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  it : that  is,  the  interest  of 
those  who  made  the  exclusion,  the  particular  interest  of  the 
lawyers,  the  same  which  caused  the  exclusion  from  the  statutes 
merchant  and  staple.  And  what  is  it  but  the  interest  of  the 
lawyers,  which  at  this  time  retains  the  exclusion  ? If  all  per- 
sons could  recover  their  debts  as  effectually  as  by  the  proceed- 
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mgs  under  a commission  of  bankruptcy,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
perfections, who  would  sue  for  debt  in  Westminster  Hall  ? 

Being  confined  to  traders  however,  it  became  necessary  to 
give  some  sort  of  a definition  of  a trader  : and  this  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  inconsistencies.  The  act  of  Elizabeth  men- 
tions those  who  “ used  the  trade  of  merchandize,”  or  who 
“ sought  their  livelihood  by  buying  and  selling.”  This  being 
excessively  vague,  subsequent  acts  enumerated  several  occupa- 
tions and  trades,  still  retaining  the  words  “ and  all  those  who 
seek  th;ir  living  by  buying  and  selling.”  Blackstone  was 
not  always  satisfied  with  giving  his  general  approbation  of  any 
then  existing  regulation,  however  ridiculous  or  mischievous  it 
might  be,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  but  must  offer  something 
which  he  thought  would  pass  as  a reason  in  favor  of  it.  In  his 
time  innkeepers  could  not  be  made  bankrupts,  “for,”  says  Black- 
stone,*  “ his  gain  or  livelihood  does  not  arise  from  buying  and 
selling  in  the  way  of  merchandize,  but  greatly  from  the  use  of 
his  rooms,  his  furniture,  and  the  like.”  In  spite  of  this  cogent 
objection,  innkeepers  and  victuallers  are  now  liable  to  be  made 
bankrupts.t  No  attempt  at  classification  has  yet  been  made, 
and,  indeed,  when  the  principle  is  to  exclude  as  many  as  may 
be,  no  rational  classification  can  be  expected.  It  is  no  answer 
to  say,  that  if  the  real  object  was  to  exclude  as  many  as  could  be 
excluded,  none  would  have  been  exempted  from  the  exclusion, 
because  there  is  a point  beyond  which  exclusion  becomes  dan- 
gerous— dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
including  the  well-being  of  the  lawyers  themselves.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country 
had  they  not  suffered  these  laws  to  pass? 

The  abominable  oppression  exercised  by  creditors  on  their 
miserable  debtors,  have  from  time  to  time  produced,  not  a re- 
form of  that  part  of  the  law  which  authorized  the  oppression, 
but  a palliation  of  it,  by  means  of  laws  for  the  relief  of  poor 
prisoners  confined  for  debt.  The  very  titles  of  these  acts  pass 
condemnation  on  those  laws  which  have  created  the  necessity 
of  relieving  prisoners  for  debt.J  If  the  law  was  a proper  law 
which  condemned  debtors  to  prison — a law  for  relieving  such 
debtors  must  be  an  improper  law  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law  for  imprisoning  debtors  is  a bad  law',  then  it  should  be 
altered  or  altogether  repealed. 

The  first  law  avowedly  for  the  relief  of  imprisoned  debtors, 
was  passed  soon  after  the  fire  of  London,  and  declares  that  in 


* Book  ii.  c.  31.  f 5 Geo.  IV.  e.  98. 

X The  state  of  prison  discipline  is  here  out  of  the  question. 
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consequence  of  the  said  fire,  or  their  own  misfortunes,  many 
persons  “are  totally  disabled  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  their 
creditors.”* * * §  No  debtors  under  this  act  are  to  be  taken  to  any 
tavern  or  alehouse  without  their  consent,  or  charged  for  any 
refreshments  which  they  themselves  have  not  ordered  ; no  fees 
are  to  be  demanded  by  any  officer  for  arresting,  keeping  in,  or 
discharging  from,  custody  any  debtor,  except  such  as  are 
allowed  by  law.  The  amount  of  these  fees  is  to  be  settled  by 
the  judges  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  a list  of  them  is 
to  be  written  in  a fair  hand,  and  hung  up  in  every  gaol  and 
prison.  Debtors  and  felons  are  not  to  be  lodged  together,  but 
kept  separate  and  apart  one  from  another  in  distinct  rooms. 

By  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  j-  on  paying  the  established  fees 
and  giving  security,  J any  prisoner  may  be  brought  before  the 
judges,  that  the  true  cause  of  his  imprisonment  maybe  ascer- 
tained, This  however  does  not  apply  to  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  or  are  in  execution  on  legal  process,  consequently  it 
does  not  extend  to  debtors  who  are  so  confined. 

Sometimes  the  Declaration  of  Rights  is  referred  to  as  affording 
relief  to  debtors  among  other  persons,  because  it  declares,  § 
“ that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,”  which  declara- 
tion it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  is  so  excessively  vague,  that 
it  can  be  of  no  practical  avail.  Any  bail,  to  what  amount 
soever  it  might  be  unnecessary,  will  never  be  deemed  excessive 
by  the  functionary  who  requires  it. 

An  act  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  : ||  the  relief  consisted  in  giving  every 
prisoner  who  did  not  ow'e  100/.  to  one  person,  his  discharge 
on  delivering  into  the  quarter  sessions  a schedule  of  his  whole 
estate — the  estate  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditors.  Thirty 
days  notice  to  the  creditors  was  required  to  be  given  in  the 
London  Gazette.  If 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  debtors  with  respect  to 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  in  the  next  reign,  **  which 


* 22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  2.0.  What  a satire  is  this  on  the  law  which  sent 
such  persons  to  prison. 

Previous  to  this  time  laws  had  been  made  for  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  prisoners  in  general.  See  1 Ed.  I.  St.  i.  c.  7- — 14  Eliz.  c.  5. — 
43  Eliz.  c.  2.  § 14.— 19  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

f 31  Car.  II.  X Prisoners  for  felony  or  treason  are  excepted. 

§ 1 Will,  and  Ma.  St.  ii.  c.  2.  ||  11  Geo.  I.  c.  21. 

IT  An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  same  reign,  affording 
the  relief  to  persons  owing  less  than  50/.,  who  were  residing  in  Suffolk- 
place  and  the  Mint,  which  were  alleged  to  be  privileged  places. 

**  2 Geo.  II.  c.  22.  For  the  same  purpose  were  passed  the  8 Geo.  II. 
c.  24.,  and  the  14  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  * - 
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also  re-enacts  with  some  alterations  the  22nd  and  23rd  of  Charles 
II.  for  putting  an  end  to  “oppressions  and  exactions.”  The 
operations  of  this  act  are  limited  to  those  who  are  confined  for 
a sum  or  sums  of  money  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  100/.  On 
giving  up  his  estate,  the  debtor  may  be  discharged  if  the  credi- 
tors agree  to  such  discharge.  But  a creditor  may,  notwith- 
standing, keep  the  debtor  in  prison  (if  his  debt  is  not  paid)  as 
long  as  he  likes  on  allowing  him  two  shillings  and  fourpence 
per  week  ! 

About  twenty  years  after  this,  another  act  passed  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors — “ such  unhappy  debtors,”  says  the 
preamble,  “have  always  been  deemed  proper  objects  of  public 
compassion.”  What  a mockery  was  this  : although  they  were 
deemed  objects  of  “ public  compassion,”  they  were  at  the  same 
time  “deemed  proper  objects  ” of  private  injustice,  or  the  law 
would  not  have  suffered  them  to  be  kept  there  : the  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  the  limitation  of  the  act  of  George  I.,  was 
now  extended  to  five  hundred  ; and  the  current  price  of  indulg- 
ing  creditors  in  the  pleasure  of  tyrannising  over  their  debtors  was 
raised  to  3s.  6d.  a week. 

We  have  then  three  successive  acts*  for  relieving  debtors  (now 
called  insolvent  debtors)  whose  debts,  according  to  the  first  act, 
did  not  exceed  100/. ; to  the  second,  200/. ; and  according  to 
the  last,  300/.  After  they  had  been  imprisoned  three  months, 
their  creditors  might  compel  them  to  produce  a schedule  of 
their  estates,  after  giving  them  twenty  days’  notice  ; if  the 
debtors  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  they  might  be 
transported  for  seven  years.  On  complying  with  the  notice, 
and  giving  a satisfactory  schedule,  and  making  over  their  pro- 
perty, they  might  be  discharged,  unless  any  creditor  or  creditors 
wished  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  in  prison — and 
on  paying  2s.  4 d.  any  creditor  might  have  this  indulgence 
granted  to  him.  By  a subsequent  actf  this  sum  was  raised  to 
3s.  6d.,  the  price  charged  under  the  then  last  Insolvent  act ; 
and  if  there  should  be  more  than  one  detaining  creditor,  they 
were  each  charged  two  shillings. 

We  have  already  had  two  or  three  sorts  of  Relief  acts,  but 
there  is  one  of  another  sort  still, — for  the  discharge  of  small 
debtors ; these  small  debtors  were  persons  confined  for  sums  of 
money  amounting  to  less  than  twenty  pounds. J After  being 
confined  in  a gaol  for  twelve  calendar  months,  they  might 


* 32  Geo.  II.  c.  28.-26  Geo.  III.  c.  44.-33  Geo.  III.  c.  5 
t 37  Geo.  III.  c.  85.  See  also  39  Geo.  III.  c.  50. 

J48  Geo.  III.c.  123. 
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obtain  their  discharge,  but  even  then  notwithstanding’  all  that 
suffering,  their  estates  were  still  liable. 

The  forty-ninth  Geo.  III.,*  included  persons  confined  for 
contempts  of  equity  and  not  paying  fines  imposed  in  consequence, 
as  being  within  the  operation  of  the  relief  laws. 

An  Insolvent  court,  was  established  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
the  late  king,f  but  with  comparatively  very  limited  powers. 
For  different  species  of  frauds,  loss  by  gaming,  damages  for 
crim.  con.,  and  seduction,  insolvents  were  liable  to  five  years 
imprisonment ; in  the  following  year,  this  was  changed  to  ten 
years.  Various  other  insolvent  acts  passed making  trifling 
alterations  and  additions  to  former  acts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  gave  additional  and  necessary  powers  to  the  commissioners, 
until  the  consolidating  act  appeared,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
present  majesty.  A general  outline  of  this  act,  is  what  we  now 
propose  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

A court  for  the  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors  is  established,  with 
judges  under  the  name  of  commissioners,  having  various 
functionaries  acting  under  their  control ; they  have  the  same 
powers  for  compelling  the  attendance,  and  examining  parties 
and  witnesses  on  oath,  as  are  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courts,  also  for  the  production  of  any  written  or  printed 
evidence.  All  persons  who  are  imprisoned  for  debts  of  any 
kind,  except  such  as  have  taken  the  benefit  of  this  or  any  former 
relief  act  within  five  years,  or  uncertificated  bankrupts,  are 
entitled  to  relief  under  this  act.§  Any  person  wishing  to  be 
relieved,  may  petition  the  court  after  having  been  in  custody 
for  fourteen  days  within  the  walls  of  a prison ; he  must  state  in 
the  petition  when  he  was  first  in  custody,  at  whose  suit,  and  for 
what  cause,  whether  he  has  petitioned  the  court  before,  or  has 
been  a bankrupt,  and  if  so,  whether  he  has  a certificate  : he  must 
then  pray  to  be  discharged  from  all  debts,  at  the  time  of  present- 
ing this  petition.  At  the  same  time  he  must  execute  a convey- 
ance and  assignment  of  his  estate  and  effects,  with  the  exception 
of  his  (or  his  family’s)  wearing  apparel,  bedding,  &c.,  and  tools, 
not  to  exceed  in  value,  twenty  pounds  in  the  whole,  to  the 

*49  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  See  likewise,  52  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

f By  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  102. 

t 54  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  56  Geo.  III.  c.  102.  1 Geo. 
IV.  c.  119.  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  123.  5 Geo.  IV.  c.  61.  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  121.  7 
Geo.  IV.  c.  57. 

§ This  does  not  extend  to  debts  due  to  the  Crown  ; in  this  case  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury  must  be  obtained.  Those  detained  under  writ  of 
capias  in  cases  of  extent  at  the  instance  of  a surety  may,  on  giving-  a month’s 
notice,  petition  the  barons  of  Exchequer,  who  have  power  to  grant  a dis. 
charge. 
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provisional  assignee  of  the  court.  The  conveyance  must  vest  in 
the  assignee,  all  the  rights  which  the  petitioner  has  or  may  have 
in  any  kind  of  property  whatsoever.*'  Should  the  petition  be 
dismissed,  the  conveyance  is  void  ; if  it  is  received,  it  is  filed. 
To  those  subject  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  this  filing  of  a petition 
constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  if  a commission  should 
declare  a petitioner  to  be  a bankrupt  within  two  months,  it  stops 
the  operation  of  this  act,  otherwise  not.  The  provisional 
assignee  may  be  directed  to  sell  the  estate,  if  there  is  real 
property,  by  public  auction,  thirty  days  after  the  consent  of  a 
majority  in  value  of  the  creditors  has  been  obtained,  at  a meet- 
ing, of  which  fourteen  days  notice  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette, 
and  a daily  newspaper.  An  assignee  or  assignees  may  be 
appointed,  being  creditors  : to  these  assignees  is  transferred  the 
conveyance  made  to  the  provisional  assignee,  and  they  are  vested 
with  the  same  rights.  An  allowance  may  be  made  to  the 
prisoner  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  property.  Money 
may  be  raised  by  mortgage  instead  of  sale,  if  likely  to  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  prisoner.  In  the  case  of  military  and  naval 
officers  and  all  functionaries  in  the  service  of  government, 
application  for  a portion  of  their  pay  is  to  be  made  to  the 
departments  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Any  transfer 
of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors  within  three  months 
before  imprisonment,  and  any  other  fraudulent  transaction,  is 
declared  void.  Within  three  months  the  assignees  are  to  give 
in  their  accounts,  and  if  there  is  a balance,  a dividend  is  to  be 
made  on  giving  thirty  days  notice  to  the  creditors.  Fourteen 
days  after  filing  the  petition,  a schedule  is  to  be  presented  of  all 
his  property  and  debts,  together  with  a balance-sheet  of  his 
receipts  and  expenditure.  A time  is  appointed  within  four 
months  to  hear  the  matters  of  the  petition  and  schedule,  and 
any  creditor  swearing  that  his  debt  amounts  to  five  pounds  may 
oppose  his  discharge,  which  may  be  done  successfully  by 
proving  some  fraudulent,  or  very  imprudent  transaction,  or 
habits  of  extravagance,  and  he  will  then  be  liable  to  a further 
term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  two  years  as 
the  case  may  be.  If  the  opposition  fail,  the  prisoner  may  be 
discharged  forthwith,  or  declared  entitled  to  it  at  a future  period 
not  exceeding  six  months,  and  he  may,  in  this  latter  case,  go  free 
at  once,  unless  the  creditor  at  whose  instance  the  future  discharge 
was  adjudicated,  chooses  to  detain  or  arrest  him;  such  detaining 
creditor  may  be  made  to  allow  the  prisoner  a sum  not  exceeding- 
four  shillings  a week.  Before  a discharge  can  be  obtained,  a 


* Presentation  to  a benefice  or  curacy  is  excepted. 
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warrant  of  attorney  must  be  executed  by  the  prisoner,  to  confess 
judgment  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  in  his  schedule,  by  author- 
ity of  which  an  execution  may  take  place  whenever  he  is  able 
to  pay,  or  if  there  are  assets  after  his  death.  The  adjudication 
is  final,  unless  it  may  have  been  obtained  on  false  evidence,  and 
then  there  may  be  a rehearing,  and  the  insolvent  taken  into 
custody  again,  and  if  any  fraud  is  proved  he  may  be  punished, 
as  for  instance,  if  he  has  excepted  out  of  his  schedule  and 
detained  any  property,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  twenty 
pounds,  he  is  liable  to  three  years  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
Attorneys,  with  the  permission  of  the  commissioners,  are  allowed 
to  practise  in  this  court. 

We  hope  we  have  succeeded  in  conveying  some  general  idea 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
under  it.  As  we  observed  before,  it  is  a miserable  palliation  of 
unjust  and  oppressive  laws.  It  is  an  attempt  to  do  that  which 
is  done  by  the  bankrupt  laws,  but  at  a very  different  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  The  creditors  can  onlv  come  at  the  property, 
when  every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  the  debtor  to  make 
away  with  it,  or  when  the  whole  or  great  part  of  it  has  been 
wasted  in  law  proceedings.  It  is  not  pretended  however  to  con- 
sult the  interest  of  the  creditor,  but  only  that  of  the  debtor,  pro- 
vided he  be  dishonest ; for  this  is  the  sine  rjna  non  to  the  measure 
of  relief : for  that  cannot  be  called  relief  which  avowedly  con- 
tinues to  inflict  an  unjust  punishment,  for  however  short  a 
time. 

It  would  have  been  something  more  like  a remedy  to  the  evil 
complained  of,  if  the  provisions  of  the  act  might  have  been 
enforced  at  the  beginning  of  a suit,  before  there  were  any  insol- 
vent prisoners  to  relieve.  The  effect  of  such  a regulation,  it  is 
true,  would  be  a virtual  extension  of  the  bankrupt  law's,*  and 

* Mr.  Cullen  has  clearly  pointer!  out  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Bankrupt  court. — ‘ If  it  be  a great  grievance,  that  not  merely  the  occasional 
accidents,  but  the  necessary  results  and  characteristics  of  a court  for  the 
administration  of  justice  should  Ire  inefficiency,  ignorance,  delay,  expense, 
fraud,  disappointment,  despair — then  is  there  no  grievance  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  England  greater  than  that  of  the  Bankrupt 
court.’  Making  allowance  for  high-colouring,  a great  deal  of  this  is  true. 
There  are  seventy  Commissioners,  who  are  divided  into  fourteen  lists,  as 
they  are  called,  which  gives  five  Commissioners  to  each  list:  of  these  five  three 
make  a quorum.  To  obtain  the  attendance  of  this  quorum  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  and  the  consequence  is  needless  delay  and  expense 
to  the  parties.  Each  list  acts  independently  of  every  other,  which  produces 
sad  confusion  in  their  decisions  on  particular  points.  Sometimes  a Com- 
missioner makes  Iris  appearance  in  the  middle  of  a cause  for  the  first  time, 
and  requires  points  that  have  been  already  argued,  to  be  gone  over  a second 
time,  thus  wasting  the  time  of  the  court  and  of  the  suitors. 
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justice  would  be  afforded  to  creditor  and  debtor : but,  is  this 
advantage  to  be  weighed  for  one  moment  against  the  loss  of 
business  which  it  would  cause  to  the  courts  of  law  ; this  is  the 
consideration  accordingly  which  has  all  along  guided  the  legis- 
lature in  framing  its  enactments,  and  which  instead  of  rational 
and  just  laws,  has  produced  abominable  incarceration  acts,  and 
pretended  relief  acts.  Notwithstanding,  the  proper  course  to  be 
adopted  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  will  bestow  any 
moderate  attention  on  the  subject,  we  continually  behold  the 
disgusting  spectacle  of  senators,  supporting  the  present  dis- 
graceful system  in  reality,  while  in  appearance  only  are  they 
trying  to  reform  it. 

The  principle  of  the  act  being  erroneous  and  mischievous,* 
it  is  not  surprising  that  its  application  should  be  attended  with 
all  sorts  of  evil  doings ; it  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  other- 
wise. The  Insolvent  Debtors’  court  being  a court  of  record,  has 
most  of  the  abuses  connected  with  such  an  establishment,  and 
among  others  is  the  inexorable  demand  for  fees  on  every  occa- 
sion. Six  hundred  persons  contrive  to  get  good  incomes  by 
practising  in  this  court  as  attornies  or  agents.  The  expenses 


Mr.  Cullen  proposes  to  reduce  the  number  of  Commissioners  from 
seventy  to  fifteen,  who  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  business,  giving 
them  a fixed  salary  proportioned  to  their  increased  labour.  This  would 
unquestionably  render  the  Bankrupt  Court  much  more  efficient  in  adminis- 
tering justice,  and  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  change  or  something 
like  it  should  take  place  ; but  that  which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  reforms, 
stands  in  the  way  of  this,  viz. — vested  interests.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  very  ready  to  part  with  the  patronage  of 
fifty-five  Commissioners,  and  if  Mr.  Cullen  wishes  to  see  his  suggestions 
carried  into  effect, — he  must  propose  in  addition  to  handsome  pensions  of 
retreat  to  the  supernumerary  Commissioners,  and  pensions  to  those  who 
now  expect  to  be  made  Commissioners,  a moderate  grant  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, say  fifty  thousand  pounds  as  compensation-money.  The  theoretically, 
wildness,  and  impracticability  of  the  scheme  would  then  vanish,  and  honoura- 
ble gentlemen  would  say,  they  thought  the  number  of  Bankrupt  Commission- 
ers would  admit  of  reduction,  without  endangering  the  safetyof  our  judicial 
establishment.  Mr.  Cullen  has  spared  no  pains  in  collecting  evidence 
from  all  quarters,  to  make  out  his  case ; and  his  pamphlet  may  he  taken  as 
a favourable  sign  of  the  times.  Here  we  have  a Commissioner  of  ten  years’ 
experience  exposing  the  abuses  of  his  own  court,  and  proposing  real  reforms  : 
he  has  even  the  hardihood,  in  his  long  dedicatory  letter  to  Mr.  John  Smith, 
to  express  a profound  veneration  for  Bentham  and  his  writings. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  objections  apply  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Bankrupt  Court,  and  not  to  its  forms  of  procedure,  many  of  which 
are  excellent,  such  as  the  appearance  and  examination  of  the  parties 
themselves. 

* This  is  very  like  retaining  a law  which  allows  villains  to  break 
men’s  heads,  and  making  a law  to  relieve  men  with  broken  heads  by  allow- 
ing them  to  buy  plaisters, 
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of  obtaining  a discharge  amount  to  about  five  and  twenty- 
pounds,  and  yet  every  body  who  does  obtain  his  discharge  must 
declare  on  oath  that  he  has  given  up  all  his  property  : in  fact 
Mr.  Jones  declares — “ It  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  pre- 
sent insolvent  act  has  been  productive  of  more  frauds  and  per- 
juries than  any  act  that  ever  was  passed  in  this  country,  because 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  insolvent  to  take  the  benefit  of  it, 
w'ithout  being  guilty  of  perjury.”* 

For  the  details  of  the  abuses  we  must  refer  to  that  gentle- 
man’s “ Observations,”  and  Mr.  Dance’s  clever  and  independent 
“ Remarks.” 

To  conclude,  arrest  on  mesne  process  should  not  be  totally 
abolished  ; but  a power  given  to  the  judge  to  cause  any  person 
to  be  arrested,  debtor  or  not  debtor,  whenever  he  thinks  there 
is  sufficient  ground  for  such  a proceeding  ; to  prevent  as  far  as 
may  be  any  malicious  or  unnecessary  suit,  whether  for  the  re- 
covery of  a debt  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  plaintiff  should  in 
every  case  be  required  to  give  such  security  as  will  satisfy  the 
judge. 

Neither  should  imprisonment  for  debt  at  the  end  of  a suit,  be 
totally  abolished  : but  used  as  a punishment  for  fraud,  extra- 
vagance, gross  indiscretion,  or  other  culpable  misconduct, — 
the  object  of  punishment  being  to  deter  others  from  committing 
offences,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  malignity  of  creditors.  Those 
who  advocate  the  total  disuse  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  say  that 
it  is  no  satisfaction  to  the  creditor,  which  may  be  very  true 
but  it  is  frequently  required  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
as  we  have  pointed  out.  Hanging  a man  for  murder  is  no 
satisfaction  to  the  individual  he  murdered  : the  murderer  is 
hanged  to  prevent  other  men  from  committing  murders, — and 
the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  punishments. 

Some  apology  may  be  considered  necessary  for  having 
made  so  many  references  to  the  statutes.  It  was  not  we  can 
assure  the  reader  from  there  being  any  thing  so  inviting  in 
examining  into  such  a mass  of  folly,  inconsistency,  contradic- 
tion and  injustice,  that  induced  it,  but  because  unpalatable 
statements  are  frequently  met  by  a general  denial  of  their  accu- 
racy ; and  by  giving  authorities  in  every  case,  general  denial 
cannot  so  easily  be  given,  or  if  given,  be  regarded  as  a sufficient 
refutation. 
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Art.  VII. — Random  Records.  By  George  Colmai)  the  Younger. 

2 Vols.  8vo.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1830. 

'YV'HAT  antic  have  we  here,  in  motley  livery  of  red  and  yellow, 
with  cap  on  head,  and  dagger  of  lath  in  hand,  which  he 
thrusts  at  every  honesty  ? It  is  the  king’s  jester,  a professed 
droll,  strangely  gifted  in  all  grimace,  who  pulls  faces,  and  sells 
grins  by  the  yard.  For  the  impudent  joke,  the  abject  syco- 
phancy, or  the  ignorant  scoff1,  he  has  scarcely  an  equal.  He  is 
of  two  colours,  as  becomes  his  cloth,  and  can  at  will  enact 
buffoon  or  prude  ; indulgent  to  his  own  excesses,  and  rigidly 
censorious  on  the  freedoms  of  others. 

Foote  has  drawn  the  female  Cole,  worthy  Mistress  Cole  of 
The  Minor,  and  had  he  submitted  a farce  to  the  pruning  of 
our  licenser,  he  might  have  seen  occasion  to  mate  her  with 
a Colman,  whose  practice  and  sermons  are  no  less  diame- 
trically at  variance.  There  are  persons  who  grant  so  much  to 
themselves,  that  all  their  denials  are  reserved  for  their  fellows. 
A master  of  Christ’s  Church  used  to  say  that  his  college  should 
be  the  greatest  depositary  of  learning  in  the  University,  for  every 
one  brought  a little,  and  nobody  took  any  away.  By  the  same 
rule,  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  those  who  have  never  em- 
ployed any  modesty  in  their  own  government  have  the  largest 
fund  of  it  in  reserve  for  the  censure  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  rigorous  fitness  of  making  the  licentious  a licenser. 
Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditinne  querentes ? was  the  question  in 
antiquity,  but  mankind  has,  since  Juvenal’s  day,  become  more 
patient  of  the  inconsistencies  between  action  and  pretension. 

We  remember  to  have  read  some  pleasant  grossnesses  by  Mr. 
Colman,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a vastly  funny 
person;  but  alas  ! poor  Yorick  ! — we  have  here  his  empty  skull, 
sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  a saddening  example  of  what  the  droll 
may  come  to.  There  is  the  grinning  jaw,  but  it  is  of  sheer 
bone,  and  apter  for  moralizing  than  laughter. 

If  it  was  desirable,  as  it  might  be  for  certain  stations  in  life, 
to  educate  a youth  for  all  meannesses,  and  the  suppression  of 
his  better  capacities,  we  should  say  train  him  in  the  coulisses  of 
a play-house.  Thus  give  him  the  habit  of  considering  mainly 
all  vulgar  effects,  and  confound  his  judgment  by  that  custom 
of  laying  much  stress  on  little  matters,  which  so  prevails  in 
theatres^  There  he  will  learn  to  fence  with  gibe  and  jeer,  and 
to  heat  his  mind  with  petty  squabbles,  and  form  it  to  despicable 
intrigue.  The  habit  of  looking  at  all  things  in  false  proportions 
of  importance,  will  grow  upon  his  judgment ; and,  above  all,  he 
will  catch  the  infection  of  sycophancy,  for  the  mimetic  class 
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may  be  observed  to  be  generally  sycophantic.  There  are  actors, 
and  dramatic  authors,  meliori  Into  compositi,  who  have  escaped 
these  corruptions,  but  they  are  commonly  incident  to  the  voca- 
tion. An  affinity,  indeed,  seems  to  act  upon  the  amateurs,  and 
on  running  over  the  names  of  the  great  theatrical  patrons,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  general  quality  of  their  characters. 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  Colman’s  taste  and  opportunities  brought 
him  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Haymarket  theatre  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, the  book  before  us  smells  pestilently  of  orange  peel  and 
the  lamp,  not  the  lamp  of  patient  study,  but  the  lamp  which 
typifies  the  genius  of  the  writer,  the  oil  of  adulation,  and  the 
flare  on  trumpery  properties  ; nor  is  th efuligo  wanting. 

Our  wag  writes  under  an  obvious  persuasion  that  whatever 
he  puts  to  paper  will  be  accepted  as  very  clever  or  very  droll ; 
and  he  relies  more  on  his  character  for  fun  with  the  public  than 
the  matter  which  he  offers  to  it.  He  presumes  on  his  readers 
as  boys  presume  on  the  swans  of  the  Serpentine,  when  they 
fling  the  poor  birds  any  rubbish  which  they  greedily  and  grate- 
fully swallow,  under  the  persuasion  it  is  the  accustomed  bounty 
of  bread.  Tims  the  waggish  author  deals  in  passages  of  weari- 
some flatness,  going  off'  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  with  the 
glance  at  the  pit,  expressing  “ am  I not  a funny  dog  ?”  He 
plays  to  the  life  Mathews’s  old  Scotch  lady,  fags  up  a story 
with  great  preparation  of  point,  and  leaves  expectation  staring 
about  for  the  humour. 

These  court  jesters  never  distinguish  the  things  with  which 
they  should  not  meddle  ; and  Mr.  Colman  commences  with  a 
view  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  which  ministers  possibly 
adopted  in  the  King’s  Speech.  The  cause  of  the  vision  lies  in 
the  dedication. 

f To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

‘ Sir. — To  Your  Majesty  1 have  the  honour  of  dedicating,  by  Gracious 
Permission,  these  desultory  records  of  my  life  ; — and  from  Your 
Majesty’s  long-continued  patronage  and  favour  I,  now,  chiefly  derive 
“ the  means  whereby  I live.”  With  feelings  proud  of  such  exalted 
protection,  and  a heart  most  truly  grateful  for  such  constant  bene- 
ficence, I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  Majesty’s  ever  dutiful 
subject,  and  most  devoted  servant,  Geoiige  Colman.’ 

The  gratefulness  of  Mr.  Colman’s  heart  produces  an  effect 
on  his  intelligence  which  has  no  parallel.  Certes,  he  ought  to 
have  been  in  parliament  to  correct  the  believers  in  some  dis- 
tress, and  to  confound  the  asserters  of  general  suffering. 

‘ What  revolutions,  wars,  dismemberment  of  States,  with 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  1" 
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at  home,  what  shocks,  from  within  and  without,  has  our  little  Island 
proudly  sustain’d,  while  scoundrel  traitors  croak  of  the  ruin  which 
they  wish,  but  are  unable,  to  effect ! — Ruin’d  are  we  1 — Then  what 
merry  undone  dogs  are  Englishmen  ! ! — Ride  through  our  laughing 
land,  and  what  is  now  to  be  observed  ? — The  residences,  parks,  and 
wide  domains,  of  the  noble  and  the  rich  ; gay  boxes  of  the  trades- 
men, snug  tenements  of  the  yeomanry,  and  comfortable  cottages 
of  the  peasants ; morasses  drain’d,  and  wastes  cultivated  : excel- 
lent roads  and  canals  intersecting  the  country,  in  every  direction  ; 
commodious  vehicles,  high-fed  horses,  and  luxurious  inns ; 
hills  bored  or  levell’d,  and  bridges  stretching  from  bank  to  bank, 
where  lately  the  traveller  was  forced  to  climb  the  steep,  and  ford  the 
torrent,  in  peril  of  his  life. — Then,  drive  to  the  metropolis  ; be  quick, 
or,  before  you  have  got  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  it  will  have  met  you 
half-way  5 — there  you  behold  art  and  science  improved,  with  a rapi- 
dity beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  ; new  spacious  streets  and 
squares,  throng’d  with  equipages  ; mansions  whose  external  grandeur 
betokens  the  gorgeous  decorations  to  be  found  within  ; publick  offices 
rebuilt  or  beautilied  ; even  hospitals,  and  other  structures  of  charity, 
towering  like  palaces  5 churches  multiplied,  theatres  enlarged,  clubs 
in  clusters,  hotels  in  swarms,  brilliant  assemblies,  and  Lucullan 
feasts. — Shops,  too,  where  the  costliest  articles  of  home  and  foreign 
fabrication  are  display’d,  while  the  worth  of  many  thousand  pounds 
lies  glittering  in  a show-glass; — and  in  various  districts  of  the 
town,  where,  not  long  since,  a few  miserable  lamps  wink’d  at  dismal 
distances,  to  make  “darkness  visible,”  a joyous  blaze  of  gas  now 
gladdens  the  passing  population,  and  illuminates  the  night-scene.’— 
vol,  i.  p.  17. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  this  mentis  gratissimus  error,  is 
told  of  the  little  Due  de  Bordeaux,  who  observing  one  of  his 
attendants  to  be  sad  inquired,  “ What  grieves  you  ? What 
can  be  the  matter  ? Why  are  you  melancholy  ? For  I am  quite 
well.” 

He  continues  : 

If  this  be  Ruin,  thanks  to  Him,  who,  under  Providence  has  thus 
ruin’d  us  ! — Thanks  to  the  King  of  England,  who,  during  his  regency 
and  his  reign,  has  evinced  energies,  and  pursued  measures,  which,  by 
endearing  him  to  his  people,  have  doubly  fortified  him  in  the  power 
of  guarding  his  dominions  ! — Thanks  to  the  illustrious  George  the 
Fourth,  and  the  wisdom  of  those  counsellors  whom  his  judgment 
selected,  in  the  midst  of  convulsions  which  shook  the  world  to  its 
centre,  for  not  only  preserving  our  Constitution,  when  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  but  for  enabling  us  to  quell  the  tempest,  and  dictate 
peace  to  Europe.* 


* It  is  almost  redundant  to  observe,  how  greatly  and  triumphantly  the 
zeal  and  talent  of  the  executive  government,  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  our 
naval  and  military  officers,  and  the  proverbial  valour  of  our  men,  have 
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We  do  not  think  the  note  by  any  means  redundant,  for,  with- 
out it,  posterity,  for  which  such  good  things  are  written,  might 
have  inferred  that  his  majesty  had  accomplished  all  these  won- 
ders propno  marie , with  his  own  hand,  or  his  own  unaided  wis- 
dom, and  the  labours  of  George  would  thus  have  been  accredited 
superior  to  those  of  Hercules.  It  was  absolutely  essential  to 
truth  to  state  that  the  executive,  and  the  army,  and  the  navy 
had  co-operated  with  the  monarch  and  slightly  aided  in  the 
results.  The  king  following  in  the  course  of  his  royal  father,  of 
obstinate  memory,  and  assisted  in  some  poor  degree  by  a few 
millions  of  people  put  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  Fiance  and 
the  debt  on  the  people  of  England,  which  last  exploit  certainly 
exceeds  any  recorded  in  history  or  fable  of  antiquity. 

A sense  of  his  own  importance  has  moved  Mr.  Colman  to 
give  a particular  account  of  his  childhood — What  nasty  physic 
he  took  at  one  school,  and  what  nice  puddings  he  ate  at  another, 
with  divers  other  anecdotes  of  the  same  interesting  order. 
With  this  matter  most  readers  would  gladly  have  dispensed, 
but  we  are  greatly  obliged  for  an  account  of  Master  Colman’s 
introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson. 

f On  the  day  of  my  introduction,  he  was  ask’d  to  dinner  at  my  father’s 
house,  in  Soho-square,  and  the  Erudite  Savage  came  a full  hour  before 
his  time.  I happen’d  to  be  with  my  father,  who  was  beginning  his 
toilette,  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  Doctor  had  arrived. 
My  sire,  being  one  of  the  tributary  princes  who  did  homage  to  this 
monarch,  was  somewhat  flurried  3 and  having  dress’d  himself  hastily, 
took  me  with  him  into  the  drawing-room. 

‘ On  our  entrance,  we  found  Johnson  sitting  in  a fauteuil  of  rose- 
coloured  satin,  the  arms  and  legs  of  which  (of  the  chair,  remember, 
not  of  the  Doctor,)  were  of  burnish’d  gold  ; and  the  contrast  of  the 
man  with  the  seat  was  very  striking  ; — an  unwash’d  Coal-heaver  in  a 
vis-d-vis,  could  not  be  much  more  misplaced  than  Johnson  thus 
deposited.  He  was  dress’d  in  a rusty  suit  of  brown  cloth  dittos,  with 
black  worsted  stockings  3 — his  old  yellow  wig  was  of  formidable 
dimensions  ; and  the  learned  head  which  sustain’d  it,  roll’d  about  in  a 
seemingly  paralytick  motion  3 but,  in  the  performance  of  its  orbit,  it 
inclined  chiefly  to  one  shoulder, — whether  to  the  right  or  left,  I cannot 
now  remember  5 — a fault  never  to  be  forgiven  by  certain  of  the  Twadd- 
leri,  who  think  these  matters  of  the  utmost  importance. 

‘ He  deign’d  not  to  rise  on  our  entrance  5 and  we  stood  before  him 
while  he  and  my  father  talk’d. — There  was  soon  a pause  in  the  collo- 
quy 5 and  my  father,  making  his  advantage  of  it,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said, — “ Doctor  Johnson,  this  is  a little  Colman.”  The  Doctor 
bestow’d  a slight  ungracious  glance  upon  me,  and,  continuing  the 

co-operated  with  the  Monarch  and  his  ministers,  in  establishing  the  pre- 
eminence of  Great  Britain,  during  the  difficulties  we  have  surmounted. 
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rotary  motion  of  his  head,  renew’d  the' previous  conversation. — Again 
there  was  a pause  j — again  the  anxious  father,  who  had  fail’d  in  his 
first  effort,  seized  the  opportunity  for  pushing  his  progeny,  with— 

This  is  my  son.  Doctor  Johnson.”  The  great  man’s  contempt  for 
me  was  now  roused  to  wrath  ; — and,  knitting  his  brows,  he  exclaim’d 
in  a voice  of  thunder,  “ I see  him,  sir  !”  ’ — pp.  107,  108. 

Mr.  Hood  has  a clever  sketch  under  the  title  of  ‘ My  Son, 
Sir,’  which  hits  off  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  this  scene  to 
perfection,  striking  out  the  difference  between  presentation  and 
acceptation. 

One  would  think  that  Johnson  must  have  penetrated  the 
future  Colman  when  he  uttered  that  “ I see  him  Sir,”  but  Mr. 
Colman  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  for  this  indignity  the 
Doctor  “ deserved  to  be  quoited  down  stairs  like  a shove-groat 
shilling.” 

The  droll  takes  his  revenge  by  quizzing  the  offender’s  mode  of 
feeding,  his  manners,  and  style  of  dress,  and  he  gives  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  odium  of  the  character  by  describing  him  as 
“ a learned  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  come  to  subjugate  polished 
society.” 

Think  of  that,  good  people  ; a monster  come  to  subjugate 
polished  society  ; come  to  tyrannize  over  gentlemen  in  well- 
fashioned  coats  and  decorous  small-clothes.  What  are  Ramblers 
and  Rasselases  compared  with  this  mighty  mischief.  Consider  the 
great  value  of  the  members  of  polished  society  who  sit  discreetly 
and  make  handsome  bows,  and  the  enormous  evil  of  shocking 
their  tastes  or  troubling  their  self-complacency  by  the  associa- 
tion of  a mere  genius.  There  is  this  single  advantage,  that  for 
one  Johnson  we  have  a hundred  thousand  of  those  polished 
things,  that  manner  it  in  drawing-rooms  and  at  dining-tables. 

Our  droll  obviously  looks  at  mankind  with  the  eye  of  a 
dancing-master.  Speaking  of  some  French  regiments  of  the  old 
regime  he  observes,  “ Each  of  those  corps  was  excellently 
appointed,  and  the  officers  belonging  to  them  were  the  elites 
of  well-bred  military  men.  How  different  from  those  who  so 
soon  preceded  them,  the  canaille  who  started  into  command 
in  the  Revolutionary  army  !” 

And  who  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  over  Europe,  having 
been  thought  not  so  well  bred  as  their  noble  predecessors,  con- 
siderably better  skilled  in  their  business  of'  fighting.  These 
men,  like  Johnson,  fell  under  the  reproach  of  disturbing  polished 
societies,  and  giving  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  world  extremely 
painful  shocks  and  disagreeable  sensations. 

. The  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  this  man’s  sneers  are  equally 
conspicuous.  In  volume  i.  p.  147,  after  quoting  some  bald  com- 
position he  observes, 
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‘Not  to  criticise  too  minutely  the  above  barbarism  of  Messrs. 
Daniel  De  Foe,  Richardson,  and  other  “ Gentlemen  of  the  Literary 
World,”  their  account  is,  I trust,  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose 
of  explanation.’ 

And  lest  his  opinion  of  De  Foe  should  not  be  sufficiently 
indicated  by  these  expressions,  he  in  a note  describing  him  as 
* the  celebrated  Daniel  de  Foe’  prints  the  celebrated  in  italics 
with  the  intention  of  irony  ! Has  the  droll  to  learn  that  the 
writer  whom  he  thus  notices  is  second  only  to  Swift  in  excel- 
lence of  English  composition,  to  say  nothing  of  a skill  in  the 
management  of  fiction  even  yet  unrivalled.  In  another  place 
to  display  his  taste  he  writes  thus  of  Beaumarchais’  Figaro. 

‘ There  is  a soliloquy  in  the  above- mention’d  play,  spoken  by  Figaro, 
which  delighted  the  audience,  and  is  nearly  as  long  as  some  of  our 
modern  sermons. — How  comes  it  that  Frenchmen,  who  are  reckon’d 
a much  more  volatile  nation  than  we  are,  not  only  tolerate,  but  admire, 
upon  the  stage,  long-winded  speeches,  and  listen  eagerly  to  narratives, 
and  declamations,  which  make  sober  John  Bull  either  hiss  or  go  to 
sleep  V — vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230. 

This  judicious  criticism  applies  to  the  well-known  soliloquy 
of  Figaro,  the  wit  of  which  is  the  delight  of  all  people,  of  all 
nations,  and  furnishes  such  frequent  matter  of  allusion  and 
topics  of  illustration. 

Beaumarchais’  method  of  writing  was  not  indeed  precisely 
that  of  Colman,  who  having  succeeded  in  one  farce,  thus  explains 
his  feelings  of  encouragement  and  indicates  the  mode  in  which 
he  proposed  to  push  his  success  : 

£ I conceived  that,  having  once  felt  the  pulse  of  the  publick,  I was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  constitution  ; — that  I had  taken  mea- 
sure of  the  Town’s  taste,  and  knowing,  now,  exactly  how  to  fit  it,  I 
could  lead  the  play-going  world  in  a string. — “ Oho  !”  said  I mentally, 
“ if  Two  to  One  has  tickled  them  so  much,  I shall  tickle  them  a great 
deal  more  the  next  time.’” — vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

It  is  thus  that  instead  of  leading  the  public  taste  (for  which 
indeed  they  have  no  power),  our  poor  wags  servilely  apply  them- 
selves to  following  it,  and  write  farces  To  fit  the  town’s  fancy, 
as  tailors  make  clothes.  Measure  is  taken  of  the  public  taste ; 
how  significant  is  the  phrase  of  the  metier.  Imagine  the  sweet 
pursuit  of  groping  the  gross  play-going  public  for  the  discovery 
of  the  ticklish  place  of  its  taste,  and  then  rejoicing  in  the  great 
discovery,  and  shaping  the  humour  with  mechanical  exactness 
to  the  aptitude  for  its  reception.  Can  it  be  wondered  that  wit 
is  low  where  such  is  the  scheme  of  composition. 

A piece  called  “Turk  and  no  Turk”  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Col- 
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man’s  glad  discovery  of  the  set  of  the  public  taste,  and  though 
he  confesses  it  to  have  been  puerile  and  contemptible,  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  the  plan  was  as  despicable  as  the  perform- 
ance. 

Our  facetious  person’s  history  of  his  productions  is  inter- 
rupted by  his  father’s  illness,  of  which  he  gives  a curiously  cha- 
racteristic account.  The  elder  Mr.  Colman  was  seized  at  Mar- 
gate with  a paralytic  fit.  The  consequences  of  this  attack 
seem  to  have  been  misrepresented,  and  our  author  labours  with 
great  earnestness  to  prove  that  his  father  was  deranged,  but  not 
imbecile  in  understanding.  Having  instanced  proofs  of  lucid 
intervals,  he  says  with  a warmth  the  reason  of  which  is  not 
intelligible. 

‘ Did  all  this  look  like  a gradual  descent  to  drivelling?  a term, 
which  let  me  be  permitted  to  acknowledge,  I cannot  quote  when 
applied  to  my  father,  without  impatience  and  disgust.” — vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

Why  the  idea  of  imbecility  should  be  so  much  more  offensive 
than  that  of  madness,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  unless  indeed 
the  illustriousness  of  examples  reconciles  to  the  latter  sad 
calamity. 

Mr.  Colman  went  down  to  Margate  on  his  father’s  illness,  and 
to  shew  how  something  pleasant  can  be  made  of  the  most  un- 
happy circumstances,  he  amused  himself  with  quizzing  the 
physician  and  apothecary  who  attended  the  invalid.  Having- 
committed  the  mistake  of  bringing  down  to  Margate  the  trea- 
surer of  the  theatre  instead  of  a physician,  our  author  sent  back 
his  mis-chosen  travelling  companion  for  Doctor  Warren,  in  de- 
fault of  whom  he  returned  with  Doctor  Harvey.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  medical  succour  gives  occasion  to  some  funny  ob- 
servations, which  prove  that  such  was  the  abundance  and  vigour 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Colman’s  humour,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  his  apprehension  of  the  ridiculous  be  blunted. 
With  the  tear  in  his  filial  eye  he  could  see  the  grotesque  in  the 
succouring  physician. 

‘ This  Locum  tenens  of  Warren  was  Doctor  Harvey ; the  Registrar, 
I believe,  at  that  time,  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; a gentleman  of 
repute  in  his  profession,  and  of  formality  in  his  appearance: — he 
seem’d  to  cherish  those  outward  personal  dignities,  which  had,  even 
then,  almost  disappear’d,  of  the  old-school  doctors  ; and  wore  a grave 
suit  (in  which  he  might  have  gone  to  court,  instead  of  coming  to 
Margate),  with  his  hair  in  a bag.  Jewell  and  he  form’d  a grotesque 
pair  of  travelling  companions ; — the  Treasurer’s  nankeens,  and  blue 
silk  stockings,  which  l have  already  celebrated  in  my  journey  to  Scot- 
land, were  a fine  contrast  to  the  Registrar’s  full-dress’d  sad-colour' d 
clothes,  his  stand-up  collar,  his  three  cut  steel  buttons  on  the  cuffs  of 
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his  coat,  and  his  three  more,  on  the  flaps  of  each  pocket,  over  his 
rump.’ — vol.  ii.  pp.  291,  292. 

When  a man  has  only  a doctor  and  apothecary  to  quiz,  he 
must  not  be  very  nice  in  his  jokes,  he  must  say  what  he  can 
laugh  at,  not  what  he  would  laugh  at,  and  consequently  Mr. 
Colman  may  be  excused  for  the  pass  of  pleasantry  to  which  he 
was  reduced,  for  the  badgering  of  the  man  of  medicine  at  Mar- 
gate. 

f If  my  attempts  at  pleasantry  were  unacceptable,  or  incomprehen- 
sible, to  the  Doctor,  they  were  better  understood,  but  much  worse  re- 
ceived, by  the  Apothecary  ; — I beg  pardon, — I should  have  put  Sur- 
geon before  Apothecary,  and  Accoucheur  after  it, — for  so  did  this 
personage  designate  himself. — He  was  a constant  resident  at  Margate, 
and  kept  one  of  those  show-shops  for  chymicals  and  galenicals  which 
you  pass,  at  night,  in  peril  of  being  blinded  by  the  glare  of  cochineal, 
and  other  dies,  from  huge  globular  glass-bottles,  stuck  up  in  the 
windows  ; — while  those  in  the  dark,  who  espy  you  at  a distance,  take 
you  for  a red  man,  or  a green,  or  a blue,  or  an  orange-tawny. — His 
name  was  Silver, — and,  when  things  began  to  go  well,  he  dropt  in 
only  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  inquire — “ how  are  we  to-day?’’ 
and  “ how  do  we  feel  ourselves  this  evening  ?”• — previously  to  this,  he 
had  been  in  daily  attendance  for  hours  together. 

‘ I had  but  one  solitary  jest  to  shoot  off  against  this  Knight  of  the 
Pestle  j — but,  from  its  repetition,  and  its  absurdity,  it  excited  great 
irritation  in  the  party  at  whom  it  was  levell’d  : — It  consisted  simply  in 
applying  to  Mr.  Silver  the  old  proverb,  which  states  that  “ all  is  not 
Gold  that  glitters,” — and,  in  pronouncing  it  according  to  the  ortho- 
graphy of  former  days  ; — of  which  we  have  innumerable  instances  in 
the  old  Authors  ; — particularly  in  Shakspeare,  who  introduces  this 
very  adage  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  where  the  Prince  of  Morocco 
reads  a scroll  contain’d  in  one  of  Portia's  caskets,  beginning  with 

“ All  that  Glisters  is  not  gold.” 

f Wherever  I met  Mr.  Silver, — whether  I met  him  in  my  father’s 
chamber, — or  popp’d  upon  him  at  the  turning  of  a corner  in  Margate, 
which  happen’d  at  least  ten  times  a day,  — I was  always  sure  to  salute 
him  with, — “Mr.  Silver, — all  is  not  gold,”  &c.  &c.,  and  he  was  as 
sure  to  answer,  in  great  wrath, — “ Sir,  you  have  told  me  that  before.” 
He  must  have  hated  me  in  his  heart ; — had  I “ needed  poison,”  he 
would  have  been  not  only  “ the  caitiff  wretch  to  sell  it  me,”  but  to 
give  it  me  for  nothing. — Between  my  extreme  nonsense,  and  his  being 
in  a passion  at  it,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  greatest 
fool  of  the  two. — vol.  ii.  pp.  295 — 297. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  which  was  the  greater  fool  and 
the  most  unmannerly  coxcomb  to  boot,  but  surely  sufficient  for 
the  day  was  the  nonsense  thereof,  and  why  should  the  absurd 
grossness  be  thrust  before  the  public,  who  can  have  no 
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interest  in  all  the  idle  and  coarse  jokes  in  which  it  may  have 
pleased  the  humour  of  Mr.  Colman  to  indulge. 

The  wag  promises  us  some  more  volumes  of  Random  Records, 
and  we  promise  not  to  read  them,  as  we  prefer  reserving  our- 
selves for  ' Grimaldi’s  Commentaries/  or,  the  ‘ Secret  History  of 
Richardson’s  Merry  Andrew.’ 


Art.  VIII. — On  Financial  Reform  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.  M.  P. 

8vo.  pp.  310.  Murray,  1830. 

T F the  late  Finance  Committee  whose  announcement  awakened 
.so  much  expectation  — whose  labours  elicited  so  many  useful 
facts,  and  whose  extinction  caused  so  much  disappointment — 
had  led  to  no  other  public  service  than  the  production  of  this 
volume  by  its  chairman,  that  Committee  was  not  instituted  in 
vain.  The  work  is  a striking  monument  of  the  zeal,  industry 
and  talents  of  the  author,  and  an  evidence  of  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  the  honourable  situation  which  he  was  called  on  to  fill. 
It  has  thrown  out  many  important  suggestions  of  which  a wise 
government  will  hasten  to  avail  itself,  and  has  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  public  invaluable  materials,  by  which  to  estimate 
at  their  true  amount  the  professions  of  friendly  dispositions, 
towards  economy  and  reform  which  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  great  state  authorities.  Sir  Henry  Parnell  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a new  order  of  statesmen  ; statesmen  less 
disposed  to  dazzle  a deceived  and  delighted  auditory  by  the 
fine  and  flighty  coruscations  of  eloquence,  than  to  fix  in 
their  minds  those  quiet  truths,  those  arithmetical  and  logical 
deductions,  which  keep  constantly  in  view  the  cheapness  and 
the  goodness  of  that  machinery  which  is  called  government. 
He  has  learnt  that,  though  within  the  honourable  House,  the 
honourable  occupant  may  feel  a far  deeper  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal jarrings  of  any  two  of  its  members  than  in  the  fate  of 
nations,  or  the  questions  which  concern  the  whole  of  the  hu- 
man race,  without  that  honourable  House,  a very  different  esti- 
mate is  formed  of  the  duties  of  the  Senatorial  office.  Weary  of 
the  squabbles  of  parties  struggling  for  power,  awakened  to  a 
conviction  that  the  weight  of  the  burthen  and  not  the  name 
of  the  driver,  is  the  real  question  for  the  poor  suffering  beast, 
the  people,  they,  the  people,  have  seen  the  confusion  of  the  dif- 
ferent aristocratical  factions  with  uncommon  content,  and 
know  that  this  chaos  of  sinister  interests  only  leaves  a surer,  a 
safer,  and  a straighter  way  for  those  few_  public  men,  increas- 
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ing,  however,  daily,  “who  have  made  unto  themselves  a law,” the 
law  of  useful,  individual,  independent  exertion  ; and  who  keep 
in  their  eye  the  great  maxim  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide 
the  greatest  portion  of  national  felicity,  at  the  smallest  rate 
of  national  expense  ; Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  book  is  from  beginning 
to  end,  an  application  of  this  important  principle.  It  would 
have  been  a gratification  to  transfer  in  a complete  analysis,  had 
space  allowed  it,  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  these  pages  ; but 
the  topics  of  the  volume  and  the  name  of  its  author  will  un- 
doubtedly secure  for  it  a great  portion  of  attention — and  the 
meed  of  public  approval  will  doubtless  encourage  and  cheer  Sir 
Henry  onwards  in  his  career  of  efficient  usefulness.  He  may 
be  assured  that  his  exertions  find  their  recompense  now  ; and 
will  have  their  triumph  hereafter.  The  power  that  resists  im- 
provement is  weakening;  the  power  that  demands  improvement 
is  strengthening  from  day  to  day,  and  the  chinks  in  the  rotten 
old  edifice  of  corruption  not  only  evidence  its  tottering  character, 
but  let  in  the  light  to  guide  and  to  encourage  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  rubbish  which  has  been 
gathered  up  by  time. 

No  book  ever  appeared  on  financial  topics,  bearing  with  it 
a greater  claim  to  attention  than  this.  When,  on  former  occa- 
sions, such  productions  have  emanated  from  any  part  of  the 
ruling  few,  their  motives  and  interests  must  have  been  hostile  to 
the  exposure  of  abuses  ; if  they  have  come  from  any  of  the 
subject  many,  their  means  of  information  are  necessarily 
limited.  But  here  are  the  statements  and  suggestions  of 
an  able,  disinterested,  and  pains-taking  man,  grounded  upon 
evidence  of  the  highest  official  character.  This  volume  may 
be  received  as  that  which  would  have  been  the  Report  of  a 
Finance  Committee  composed  of  those  to  whom  alone  such 
inquiries  ought  to  have  been  delegated.  It  shows  in  all  its 
departments  how  little  has  been  done,  how  much  remains  to  be 
done ; and  it  gives  to  that  discontent  which  before  was  the 
vague  murmuring  of  imperfectly  instructed  opinion,  the  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  dates,  figures  and  facts.  Sir  Henry’s 
volume  naturally  branches  into  the  two  great  departments  of 
Income  and  Expenditure,  and  it  closes  by  summary  suggestions 
of  practical  reforms.  In  gathering  together,  condensing  and 
arranging  his  various  and  complicated  data,  Sir  Henry  has 
shown  most  commendable  diligence  and  skill,  and  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  rapidly  glance  over  the  different  chap- 
ters, referring  to  the  volume  itself  for  their  arithmetical  details 
which  are,  in  all  appropriate  cases,  diligently  given. 

It  is  certain  that  the  demands  of  the  revenue  must  be  sup- 
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plied  by  those  who  have  property,  and  not  by  those  who  have 
none.  The  great  mass  of  the  labouring  poor,  can  only  be  ena- 
bled to  pay  an  increased  rate  of  taxation  by  an  increased  rate  of 
wages,  so  that,  after  all,  the  means  of  taxation  must  be  furnished 
by  the  wealthier  classes  ; and  it  follows  that  the  farther  taxation 
is  removed  from  capital,  and  the  more  indirect  its  operation, 
the  greater  must  be  the  cost  of  its  collection,  or  in  other  words  the 
greater  must  be  the  sum  lost  in  gathering  it  together  ; and  the 
greater  the  gross  amount  required  for  the  services  of  the  state. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unequal  than  the  pressure,  nothing  more 
expensive  than  the  collection,  of  revenue  from  the  great  masses  of 
population.  If  the  labourer  is  to  pay  one  shilling,  the  capitalist 
will  have  to  supply  him  with  much  more  than  one  shilling,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  waste  and  profits  of  capital  while  pass- 
ing upwards  and  downwards  through  so  many  hands  ; downwards 
from  the  capitalist  to  the  labourer,  and  upwards  again  from  the 
labourer  to  the  tax-gatherer.  The  ultimate  saving  to  the  com- 
munity by  a system  of  direct  taxation  would  be  incalculable. 
The  waste  of  labour  and  of  wealth  consequent  on  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  indirect  taxation  ; the  impossibility  of  tracking 
the  consequences  of  its  operation  ; the  quantity  of  corrupt  in- 
struments which  its  numerous  agents  necessarily  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive,  all  make  it  extremely  important 
to  the  public  prosperity  that  the  public  revenue  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  collected  by  an  immediate  application 
to  capital  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors.  It  is  under  the 
covering  of  indirect  taxation  that  monopoly  with  all  its 
miserable  consequences  is  allowed  to  stalk  over  the  land.  It 
is  only  because  the  evil  is  not  discovered  in  its  natural  hide- 
ousness that  a bread-tax  in  the  shape  of  Corn-laws,  or  a tea-tax 
in  the  form  of  an  East  India  Company’s  charter,  is  allowed  to 
carry  on  its  inordinate  exactions.  Let  the  wants  of  the  state  he 
supplied  from  the  property  of  its  members,  without  any  circum- 
ambulations.  If,  for  the  public  service,  the  people  are  to  be  bur- 
thened  with  fifty  millions  of  taxes,  let  it  be  openly  and  directly 
taken  from  them,  and  let  them  be  relieved  from  the  abstraction 
of  fifty  millions  more,  which  is  to  he  accomplished  by  the  con- 
cealed operation  of  restriction  and  prohibition  for  the  benefiting 
of  the  few  and  to  the  boundless  prejudice  of  the  many,  for  as 
Sir  Henry  very  properly  says  : 

*■  If  the  effect  of  the  corn  laws  is,  at  least,  to  raise  the  price  of  corn 
five  shillings  a quarter,  this  advance  on  the  quantity  annually  con- 
sumed, taken  at  50,000,000  quarters  creates  a charge  on  the  public  of 
12,500,000/.  a year.  If  the  protecting  duties  on  East  Indian  and 
foreign  sugars  advance  the  price  of  sugar  only  one  penny  a pound. 
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this  advance  on  the  quantity  annually  consumed,  namely,  380,000,000 
pounds,  is  a tax  on  the  public  of  1,500,000/.  a-year.  If  the  East  India 
Company’s  monopoly  makes  the  price  of  tea  (exclusive  of  duty)  double 
what  it  is  at  New  York  and  Hamburgh,  as  is  the  case,  it  imposes  a tax 
of  at  least  2,000,000/.  a-year  in  the  form  of  increased  price;  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  timber  trade  enjoyed  by  the  ship-owners  and  Canada 
merchants,  costs  the  public  at  least  1,000,000/.  a-year  ; so  that  by 
these  monopolies  and  protections,  17,000,000/.  a-year  are  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  just  as  if  corn,  sugar,  tea,  and  timber,  were 
taxed  to  that  amount,  and  the  produce  paid  into  the  Exchequer.’ 

Sir  Henry’s  views  of  the  prospects  of  the  country  are  by  no 
means  discouraging;  and  it  is  clear  to  us  that  with  the  due  hus- 
bandry of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  removal  of  the 
barriers  which  prevent  labour  from  finding  its  fit  outlets,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  our  financial  situation  which  may  not  be  ulti- 
mately overcome.  The  simple  fact,  that  the  national  income 
at  this  moment  probably  exceeds  three  hundred  millions, 
proves  that  an  energetic  effort  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
national  debt,  accompanied  by  a real  economy  in  the  disposal 
of  the  Public  revenue,  would  relieve  the  country  from  the  in- 
ordinate pressure  of  taxation — without  any  of  those  fictions 
and  frauds,  which  have  been  so  long  and  busily  palmed  off  on 
the  world,  as  remedies  for  national  complaints, — frauds,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  which  might  shift  the  existing  distress 
to  other  shoulders,  but  would  only  ultimately  aggravate  its 
amount,  and  leave  the  Parliament  which  should  propose  and 
the  People  which  should  adopt  such  short-sighted  projects 
with  stained  reputation — broken  strength— and  a yet  darker 
futurity. 

Sir  Henry  objects,  and  with  great  reason,  to  the  taxes  on  raw 
materials — the  amount  of  which  exceeds  six  millions  sterling. 
This  species  of  imposts  is  an  impediment  to  production,  and 
attacks  the  earliest  development  of  industry.  It  is  a great 
hinderance  to  foreign  commerce,  and  a great  oppression  upon 
native  labour.' — Nor  are  the  taxes  raised  on  manufactures,  the 
nett  produce  of  which  amounts  to  nearly  two  millions,  less 
objectionable.  Of  the  gross  sum  collected  in  this  way,  nearly 
half  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and  drawbacks,  making 
the  cost  of  collection  and  return  a pure  waste  of  the  public 
resources.  Attached  to  these  taxes  are  all  the  annoyances  pro- 
duced by  the  constant  surveillance  or  espionage  of  the  excise 
system,— while  some  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the  tax  on 
paper,  have  an  evil  moral  influence  by  increasing  the  price  of 
books,  maps  and  other  instruments  of  instruction,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  whose 
consequences  are  injurious  alike  to  the  virtue  and  the  happiness 
vox.,  xn .— Westminster  Revieiv.  2 d 
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of  the  commonwealth.  Their  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufactures  themselves  are  equally  instructive.  Take  glass 
bottles  as  one  of  the  manufactures  selected  for  taxation.  In 
1793,  when  the  tax  was  4s.  per  cwt.,  the  average  of  four  years 
was  a productionof  881,000cwts. — In  1825  with  a tax  of  8s.  per 
cwt.  the  same  average  gave  only  697,000  cwts.and  this,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  of  the  population. 

It  is  now  prettv  well  understood,  that  the  imposition  of  an 
inordinately  high  duty  is  the  offer  of  premium  to  the  fraudulent 
trader, — and  it  is  also  certain,  that  an  extravagant  taxation  of 
any  article  will  occasion,  not  a profit,  but  a loss  to  the  revenue. 
There  is  in  all  things  a restorative  principle  which  at  some  point 
or  other  checks  mischievous  legislation.  The  common  interests, 
if  they  cannot  flow  in  the  channels  marked  out  for  them  by 
restrictions  and  interferences,  find  in  the  evasion  of  the  laws  an 
outlet  and  a protection.  In  countries  where  fiscal  regulations 
prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign  enjoyments,  the  smuggler  is 
considered  as  a public  benefactor ; he  is  the  chivalrous  and 
heroic  ad  venturer,  by  whose  toils  and  perils  the  happiness  of  the 
community  is  provided  for.  A contrabandista  in  Spain,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a generous  Rob  Roy,  without  any  of  the  stains  of 
violence  upon  him.  There  is  no  error  more  frequent,  nor  more 
fatal  in  the  calculations  of  governments,  than  the  supposition  that 
excessive  duties  can  be  friendly  to  large  revenues.  A low  duty 
not  only  shuts  out  the  smuggler  from  the  competition  for  a 
portion  of  its  amount,  but  it  extends  consumption  at  the  same 
time.  Sir  Henry  has  gathered  together  a multitude  of  facts 
demonstrative  of  this  proposition,  — one  will  suffice. — For  four 
years  before  1798,  the  duty  being  8 d.  per  lb.,  the  average  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  was  eight  millions  of  lbs. — In  four  years  to 
1829,  with  a duty  of3s.'  per  lb.,  the  consumption — i.  e.  the  con- 
sumption which  pays  duty — has  fallen  to  four  millions.  Had  the 
duty  been  lowered, — had  it  even  been  stationary,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  the  consumption  would  not  have  been  less  at  the  pre- 
sent time  than  16,000,000  lbs.  The  motive  to  smuggling,  of 
course,  rises  with  every  rise  in  duties,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  appears  that  no  less  than  700,000/.  per  annum  is  spent 
in  the  attempt — the  vain  attempt — to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  contraband  goods. 

As  the  powers  of  legislation  are  almost  exclusively  vested  in 
the  landed  aristocracy,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
obtain  for  their  monopoly  the  greatest  protection,  and  visit  their 
foreign  rivals  with  the  highest  rates  of  duties.  And  such  has  been 
their  conduct.  Except  in  a few  articles  competition  is  shut  out, 
and  the  difference  between  the  English  prices  and  the  average 
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prices  elsewhere,  glides  not  into  the  coffers  of  the  state,  but  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords.  The  evil  and  suffering  therefore 
are  not  to  be  estimated.  On  the  corn,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
imported,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  duties  received  by  the 
government,  and  the  taxation  indicted  on  the  people  ; but  the 
amount  of  taxation  levied  by  the  landlords  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  monopoly  is  beyond  the  reach  of  even  an 
approximating  estimate.  Manufactures  have  happily  been 
favoured  with  a smaller  portion  of  protecting  care,  but  it  may 
be  some  satisfaction  for  those  who  have  been  so  loud  in  their 
clamour  against  Free  Trade,  so  ready  to  attribute  all  existing  suf- 
fering to  its  operation,  to  be  told  that  the  whole  amount  of  foreign 
manufactures  imported  into  England  since  1825  amounts  but 
to  a few  days  consumption,  [p.  73] ; should  they  not  be  able  to 
understand  the  undoubted  fact  that  even  these  tew  days’  con- 
sumption has  been  paid  for  by  some  other  sort  of  merchandise 
leaving  of  course  to  the  exporters  and  the  importers  the  ave- 
rage rate  of  protit.  It  is  a sad  truth  to  learn  that  the  whole  of 
the  amount  of  imports  and  exports  between  France  and  Eng- 
land does  not  exceed  three  millions  a year.  We  believe  that 
under  a better  system  they  would  speedily  deposit  more  than  this 
amount  in  annual  profit.  As  evidence  ot  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  taxes  in  increasing  consumption,  Sir  Henry  quotes 
the  important  testimony  of  the  fourth  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  that  though  the  same  rate  of  consumption  would  on 
the  reduced  duties  have  left  a difference  ot  more  than  nine  mil- 
lions ; the  real  difference  turned  out  to  be  only  3,300,000/. 
and  he  suggests  that  if  duties  were  levelled  on  foreign  agricul- 
tural produce,  for  revenue  only  and  not  for  protection,  that  some 
millions  might  be  annually  collected  from  this  source. 

After  stating  his  opinion  that  a considerable  reduction  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  after  exposing  many 
of  the  fallacies  which  are  brought  forward  to  oppose  retrench- 
ments, Sir  Henry  proceeds  to  examine  in  detail  the  different 
departments  which  present  opportunities  for  carrying  his  eco- 
nomical views  into  complete  effect. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  is  the  first  topic,  and  he  com- 
mences w ith  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  1806,  fifty  eight  and 
a quarter  millions  of  revenue  were  collected  at  a charge  of 
2,800,000/,  w hile  in  1826  a revenue  of  less  than  fifty-five  mil- 
lions, cost  more  than  four  millions  for  its  collection.  The  charge 
is  therefore  seven  and  a half  per  cent.  Of  the  Customs  more  than 
nineteen  millions  are  collected  on  fifty-six  articles  alone,  while 
five-hundred  and  ten  articles  only  produce  about  600,000/.  Sir 
Henry  suggests  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  these  latter,  the  col- 
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lection  of  which  is  necessarily  expensive,  and  we  think  he  is 
right.  And  in  the  same  way  there  are  sundry  small  sources  of 
revenue  from  the  Excise,  producing  about  150,000/.  which  are 
topics  of  great  vexation,  and  which  might  certainly  be  relieved 
from  the  visitation  of  these  laws. 

The  system  of  bounties  is  manifestly  bad.  It  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  transfer  capital  from  a more  to  a less  advantageous 
employment — it  is  a tax  upon  the  public  for  the  encouragement 
of  imprudent  speculation.  They  cost  the  nation  about  400,000/. 
a year,  and  it  were  well  if  the  nation  were  relieved  from  it.  If 
these  adventures  cannot  be  carried  on  with  profit,  they  should 
be  abandoned.  The  adventurers  have  no  claim  on  the  public 
purse  for  making  these  losses  good,  or  for  adding  to  their 
gains. 

The  charges  for  managing  the  public  expenditure  amount  to 
about  780,000/.  per  annum.  The  expense  of  the  Treasury,  now 
about  80,000/.,  has  nearly  doubled  since  1797.  The  Exchequer, 
which  annually  costs  48,000/.,  should  be  immediately  blended 
with  the  Treasury.  It  serves  no  one  purpose  which  might  not 
be  properly  transferred  thither.  The  Bank  of  England  receives 
about  270,000/.  per  annum  for  paying  the  dividends  ; an  extra- 
vagant and  onerous  bargain,  which  sir  Henry  appears  to  think 
will  be  got  rid  of  at  the  expiration  of  the  Bank  Charter.  Of 
the  Army  Extraordinaries  sir  Henry  says  : 

“ The  vote  of  parliament  for  the  Army  Extraordinaries  is  explained, 
as  “ not  being  matter  of  previous  estimate  or  specific  grant,”*  such  as 
is  contained  in  the  Army  Estimates.  It  includes,  among  other  items, 
the  pay,  clothing,  allowances,  recruiting,  &c.  for  the  forces  serving  in 
India;  and,  although  the  sum  annually  voted  is  no  more  than 
800,000/.  or  900,000/.,  the  payments  that  are  made,  and  stated  in  the 
annual  account,  which  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  lays  before  parlia- 
ment, commonly  amounted  to  3, 000, 000/.  t This  arises,  in  part,  from 
payments  made  nominally  for  army  extraordinaries  during  the  year, 
comprehending  a considerable  number  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
head  of  service,  but  which  are.  of  the  nature  of  temporary  advances  for 
other  services  provided  for  by  parliament,  and  which  it  is  convenient 
to  pay,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  name  of  army  extraordinaries, 
and  afterwards  to  adjust  by  repayments  from  specific  grants.!  The 
consequence  of  thus  making  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  pay  for  those 
services  that  are  not  belonging  to  the  army  is,  the  producing  annually 
to  parliament  of  an  account  with  a perfectly  false  title.  This  scheme 
of  army  extraordinaries  serves  to  conceal  from  parliament  and  the 
public  a great  deal  of  wasteful  and  illegal  expenditure : for  instance, 
the  sums  paid  at  home  to  colonial  agents,  and  the  sums  drawn  from 

* Report  of  Messrs.  Brooksbank  and  Beltz  on  Public  Accounts,  p.  55 
f lb.  p.53.  \ lb.,  p.  3. 
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abroad  for  colonial  expenses,  although  they  are  wholly  for  civil  colonial 
purposes,  are  paid  as  army  extraordinaries,  and  without  any  previous 
vote  of  parliament;  in  point  of  fact,  as  what  constitutes,  in  reality,  the 
vote  of  the  army  extraordinaries,  is  the  balance  of  the  account  of 
every  expense  called  by  this  name,  and  any  expense  may  be  so  called, 
there  is  no  kind  of  expense  that  may  not  be  covered  by  this  sort  of 
parliamentary  sanction.’ — pp.  142 — 144. 

Surely  such  a state  of  things  as  this  demands  revision  and 
reform.  At  every  step  of  inquiry  evidence  of  the  most  lament- 
able want  of  aptitude  crowds  on  the  attention.  Our  legislator’s, 
for  the  most  part,  exercise  their  authority  by  virtue  of  birth,  or 
station  : their  right  to  govern  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
they  hold  their  coronets  or  their  acres,  without  any  even  the 
least  evidence  required  of  their  fitness  for  so  important,  so 
delicate  a trust.  And  in  most  of  the  departments,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  heads  in  countenance,  the  same 
incapacity  and  ignorance  distinguish  the  subordinate  function- 
aries. What  private  establishment,  possessing  the  meanest 
machinery  of  clerks  and  assistants,  would  not  feel  itself 
ashamed,  if  its  accounts  were  kept  in  the  confused  and  slovenly 
way  which  disgraces  many  of  our  public  departments.  Who 
but  the  half-informed  blunderers  who  gave  evidence  before  the 
Finance  Committee  would  doubt  the  practicability  of  applying 
the  simple  principles  of  book-keeping  to  the  records  of  the  means 
and  expenditure  of  the  state.  No  doubt  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Exchequer  thought  their  notched  sticks  as  good  as  any  other 
instrument  of  figures,  and  there  were  those  who  mourned  over 
that  impeachment  of  ‘ancestors  wisdom,’  which,  not  very  long- 
ago,  flung  the  notched  faggots  into  the  fire. 

England, — commercial  and  intelligent  England, — is  perhaps 
at  this  moment  the  only  civilized  country  in  Europe  whose 
public  accounts  are  not  kept  in  the  simple  and  intelligible  forms 
universally  adopted  by  commercial  men.  What,  as  respects  its 
money  matters,  is  a government,  but  a vast  commercial  concern? 
Under  a properly- organized  system  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  produceable  from  day  to 
day,  as  clear,  as  easily  understood,  as  that  of  a banker  in  Lom- 
bard-street. Instead  of  inquiry  following  inquiry  in  order  to  obtain 
a result,  instead  of  elaborate  investigations,  and  uncertainty  after 
all,  his  ledger  should  present  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  the 
real  state  of  income  and  expenditure ; a uniform  system  should 
pervade  all  the  departments,  for  the  variety  of  detail  and  the 
dissimilarity  of  operations  in  the  different  offices  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  their  ultimate  journal  and  ledger.  Let  the 
matter  be  mystified  as  it  may,  receipt  and  expenditure,  debto? 
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and  creditor,  will  be  seen  to  make  the  sums  total  at  last.  The 
chapter  of  sir  Henry  on  the  management  of  the  public  expendi- 
ture, is  full  of  evidence  of  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  way 
in  which  the  accounts  are  kept  of  many  of  the  public  offices, 
and  gives  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  sensible  and  simple 
suggestion  that  the  public  accounts  should,  without  exception, 
be  submitted  to  the  double-entry  system  ; and  that  a uniform 
plan  should  pervade  all  the  departments,  superseding  the  incon- 
gruous and  discordant  methods  which  have  been  introduced  into 
many  of  them. 

The  excessive  proportion  of  superintending  clerks  in  the 
Dock-yard — the  improvidence  of  allowing  the  navy  and  victual- 
ling and  ordnance  board  to  manufacture  articles  for  the  public 
service,  the  want  of  security  for  large  sums  of  money  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  sundry  individuals*  for  contingent  services  pass 
under  sir  Henry’s  revision,  and  lead  to  valuable  suggestions. 

The  charge  of  the  civil  government  is  about  two  millions,  of 
which,  about  one  half  goes  to  his  majesty’s  civil  list.  On  the 
whole,  sir  Henry  insists  that  150,1)00/.  might  be  saved.  In 
about  thirty  years  the  offices  of  the  then  Secretaries  of  State  have 
increased  in  cost,  from  58,000/.  to  137,000/.  per  annum.  Why, 
he  asks,  is  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland  continued, 
which  costs  100,000/.  a year?  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say.  On  the 
question  of  pensions  and  superannuations,  sir  Henry  concurs 
with  Mr.  Bentham.  The  state  stands  in  the  same  situation  as 
any  other  employer,  and  ought  to  pay  its  servants  at  the  same 
rate  ; what  merchant  thinks  of  guaranteeing  a salary  to  his 
clerks  when  they  are  too  old  for  service  ?+  The  clerks  of 
government  should,  like  others,  make  out  of  their  gains  in  active 
service  a provision  for  the  necessities  of  illness,  or  of  age.  It  is  a 
foolish  error  to  suppose  that  a high  rate  of  wages  is  a security 
for  better  service;  on  the  contrary  the  minimum  of  reward  will, 
for  the  most  part,  produce  the  maximum  of  exertion.  As  most 
of  the  salaries  of  the  public  servants  were  raised  on  the  plea 
that  the  value  of  money  was  lessened, — it  is  but  fair  that  all 
future  nominations,  at  least,  should  be  made  at  a reduced  rate, 
equivalent  to  the  improved  value  of  the  currency. 

The  great  sources  of  expense  on  the  army  and  navy — to  the 


* In  1827,  die  sum  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Sarjeant  was, 
2,000,000/.;  he  has  sometimes  a balance  of  250,000/.  at  the  bank.  He 
can  draw  by  his  own  draft  for  any  sum  lie  pleases ; his  clerk  has  the  same 
power,  and  they  do  not  give  security.”  p.  188. 

f The  amount  of  civil  super-annuations  has  increased  from  94,550/., 
which  it  was  in  1810,  to  480,081/.  its  present  amount.—  p.  202.  [anions* 
trous  accumulation ! ] 
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army  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  added  since  1792T 
To  add — add — add — to  the  public  burthen  would  appear  to  be 
of  all  things  the  easiest — but  to  diminish  them  is  met  by  asse- 
verations of  impossibility — clamorous — loud  — repeated; — be- 
cause we  are  at  war  is  the  reason  during  hostilities — because 
we  may  be  at  war  again,  the  reason  when  hostilities  are  over, 
that  our  military  establishments  are  not  lessened.  To  argue 
from  what  is  or  from  what  is  not,  would  seem  equally  to  serve  the 
turn  of  those  who  oppose  retrenchment.  And  so  of  the  navy — 
we  had  enormous  fleets,  because  the  enemy  was  to  be  subdued 
— but  notwithstanding  “ the  glorious  fact  announced  to  the 
committee  of  Finance  by  sir  T.  B.  Martin,  that  England  had 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  ocean  the  fleets  of  her  enemies” 
sixty-three  millions  have  been  since  granted  by  Parliament — 
and  “ the  force  now  employed  if  contrasted  with  former  periods 
of  peace,  approaches  more  to  a war  than  a peace  establish- 
ment.” [p.  227.]  Similar  observations  apply  also  to  the  ord- 
nance department. 

Sir  Henry  recommends  the  abandonment  of  the  grants  of 
400,000/.  per  annum  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  which  are 
asserted  to  be  a total  failure  as  to  their  objects.  He  sug- 
gests, and  with  great  propriety,  the  reduction  of  the  4 per 
cent  stock  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  the  repeal  of  three 
millions  of  taxes,  instead  of  the  application  of  that  surplus 
amount  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  sinking 
fund.  This  latter  suggestion  the  government  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  adopt. 

As  to  our  colonies  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  bring  for- 
ward, and  hope  again  to  repeat  our  objections  to  the  system  in 
toto ; that  system  is  a source  of  manifold  corruption  and  an 
instrument  of  immense  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  Our  colo- 
nies for  the  most  part  are  impediments  to  commerce,  draw- 
backs on  prosperity,  pumps  for  extracting  the  property  of  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  the  strong  holds  and  asylums 
of  despotism  and  misrule.  If  they  were  allowed  to  open  tneir 
ports  to  all  nations  the  evil  would  be  lessened  ; it  will  never  be 
wholly  removed  till  the  government  of  the  colonies  passes  into 
the  hands  of  their  inhabitants. 

Sir  Henry  anticipates  considerable  financial  assistance  from 
Ireland.  The  prospects  appear,  however,  rather  vague,  in  the 
run  of  competition  with  England  ; and  looking  to  the  character 
of  the  government  of  Dublin,  and  even  to  the  unsound  views  of 
most  of  those  whose  opinion  is  most  influential,  as  to  the 
sources  of  error  in  our  political  treatment  of  Ireland  ; we  see 
little  present  prospect  of  any  considerable  present  improvement. 
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Sir  Henry  suggests  both  with  a view  to  present  relief,  and 
to  future  contingencies, 

f 1st.  Such  a revision  and  reform  of  taxes,  and  of  commercial  regu- 
lations, as  shall  remove  all  existing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  extend- 
ing industry  and  national  wealth ; so  that  the  sources  of  war-taxes 
may  be  increased  as  much  as  possible. 

‘ 2ndly.  Such  a revision  and  reform  of  the  public  expenditure  as 
shall  carry  retrenchment  into  every  part  of  it,  and  reduce  the  peace 
establishment  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  the  public  service. 

f 3rdly.  The  imposing  of  an  income  tax  of  one  and  a half  or  two 
per  cent,  in  order  that  one  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  may  be  brought 
into  full  operation  the  moment  a war  becomes  inevitable. 

f 4thlv.  The  funding  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  unfunded  debt.’ — 
p.  284. ' 

Sir  Henry  points  out  the  enormous  losses  suffered  by  borrowing 
a nominal  capital  at  a fixed  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  a real  ca- 
pital at  the  current  rate  of  interest,  and  suggests  the  creating  long 
annuities  for  the  unfunded  debt,  the  4 per  cent,  and  afterwards 
for  the  3^  per  cent,  stock ; these  are  topics  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration. 

In  the  power  we  again  repeat  of  the  British  nation  to  sur- 
mount its  financial  difficulties,  we  entertain,  with  our  excellent 
financier,  unbounded  confidence,  and  shall  conclude  with  a word 
or  two  of  warning  and  of  counsel. 

Let  the  nation  not  forget  that  the  government  is  only  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Trustee  of  the  national  taxation;  that  it  has  no 
right  to  claim  one  farthing  nor  the  fraction  of  a farthing  except 
for  some  purpose  of  public  good  ; that  it  is  bound  to  give  satis- 
factory reasons  why  the  revenue  is  gathered  in  one  form  in  pre- 
ference to  another,  and  why  applied  to  one  purpose  in  preference 
to  another.  In  judging  of  the  merits  of  any  system  of  rule,  let 
the  people  apply  to  all  the  details  of  its  administration  the  prin- 
ciples which  wise  and  honest  men  apply  to  their  individual  con- 
cerns. Under  any  circumstances  they  will  pay  a high  price  for 
their  government : let  them  take  care  that  the  high-priced  com- 
modity is  at  least  worth  something ; and  that  they  are  not  put 
off  with  a bane  or  a bauble,  instead  of  a benefit.  As  in  their  pri- 
vate transactions  they  learn  to  be  on  their  guard  against  all  dis- 
honest puffing,  so  in  public  matters  let  them  especially  beware 
that  the  flash  words  of  * dignity,’  f station  in  society’  and  such 
like,  are  not  used  merely  as  instruments  of  depredation,  or 
employed  as  shields  over  depredations  committed.  Let  them 
in  short,  look  closely  into  the  affairs  which  so  nearly  concern 
them,  and  as  an  important  step  to  their  relief  let  them  encourage 
by  their  approbation,  and  second  by  their  co-operation,  such 
valuable  labours  as  are  represented  in  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  volume, 
to  which  again  and  again  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
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Aht.  IX. — Laivrie  Todd,  or  the  Settlers  in  the  Woods.  By  John  Galt, 
Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  &c.  &c.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
London.  1830.  3 Vols.  Post  8vo. 

J^AWRIE  Todd  is  the  supposed  auto-biography  of  a humble 
Scotsman,  who  rose  to  opulence  as  a settler  in  the  woods 
of  America.  If  it  were  not  too  evidently  the  composition  of  a 
practised  writer  and  a man  of  genius,  it  would  be  easy  to  mis- 
take it  for  the  production  of  the  hero  of  the  story  : so  minute 
is  it,  so  real,  so  consistent,  so  probable,  so  like  the  writing  of  a 
man  who  is  looking  into  himself  for  his  original. 

If  the  disappointment  of  any  man  could  give  us  pleasure,  we 
should  have  rejoiced  at  the  circumstances  which  brought  back 
Mr.  Galt  to  his  native  shores,  rejoicing  in  his  natural  powers  of 
invention,  and  enriched  with  his  experience  in  the  New  World. 
We  missed  thistruestof  painters  of  national  manners,  and  though 
his  subject  was  always  Scotsmen  and  Scotland,  there  is  variety 
enough  in  that  interesting  country  to  furnish  inexhaustible  ma- 
terials for  him  who  has  the  gift  of  observation.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  groundwork  of  the  novelist,  the  passions  of  human  nature, 
are  pretty  much  the  same  all  over  the  world ; it  is  the 
colouring  which  differs,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent, 
with  a few  accidental  effects  of  light  and  shade,  all  that  we 
mean  by  national  characteristics.  Mr.  Galt  is  an  artist  as  pro- 
found in  his  general  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart,  as  he  is  familiar  with  those  modifications  of  and  varia- 
tions from  the  general  standard  which  occur  among  his  shrewd 
and  logomachical  countrymen.  This  mastery  over  his  subject, 
enables  him  to  venture  on  new  ground  : he  is  as  much  at  home 
with  his  Scotsman  in  America  as  in  Peebles  : the  transplanta- 
tion only  shews  the  peculiarities  likely  to  be  developed  by  a 
new  soil. 

In  the  former  works  of  this  author,  it  is  probable  that  he 
looked  for  no  higher  end  than  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  gratify 
himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  : but  in  Lawrie  Todd, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  a more  practical  view  has 
been  entertained.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  Lawrie  Todd  is  to 
be  considered  the  settler’s  Vade  mecum  or  American  Emigrant’s 
guide  ; but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  fiction  has  been  intended 
to  be  subservient  to  such  a purpose.  It  is  remarkable  how 
similar  modes  of  genius  fall  into  similar  modes  of  operation. 
Defoe’s  views  in  fabricating  his  fictions,  was  simply  that  of  in- 
struction, that,  which  with  others  assumed  the  principal  im- 
portance, was  with  him  secondary  : in  order  to  instruct  the 
world  in  the  nature  of  the  civil  war,  he  naturally  fell  into  the 
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memoirs  of  a Cavalier,  and  had  he  had  to  furnish  instructions  to 
settlers  in  new  countries,  he  would  undoubtedly,  as  in  his 
Robinson  Crusoe,  have  invented  a Lawrie  Todd.  And  it  is 
singular  enough,  that  Lawrie  Todd  has  his  original  as  well  as 
Robinson  Crusoe  his  Selkirk.  We  are  told  by  the  author,  that 
his  work  is  founded  upon  the  memoirs  of  a real  and  remarkable 
person  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  ; some  of  whose  original 
letters  he  has  added  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
The  author  has  also  stated  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  had  in 
view  the  information  necessary  to  an  emigrant,  and  has  further 
told  us,  that  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  may  be  relied  on 
as  authentic. 

Lawrie  Todd  begins  his  life  with  that  epoch  of  it  which  an  auto- 
biographer can  only  know  by  report,  his  birth  : a man  generally, 
however,  has  the  facts  connected  with  it  on  such  undeniable 
evidence,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  it  as  a circum- 
stance of  which  he  is  cognizant.  Born  in  a little  village  on 
the  Esk,  the  son  of  a pious  father,  by  trade  a nail-maker, 
Lawrie  lost  his  mother  in  his  infancy,  and  with  her  care,  he  lost 
his  strength  and  infant  robustness.  It  appears  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  a cripple  from  bad  nursing ; and  that  if  he 
was  not  actually  a dwarf,  he  never  rose  above  the  lowest  stand- 
ard of  men.  This  diminutiveness  is  much  dwelt  upon  all 
through  the  work,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  secret  spring 
of  many  of  the  characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the  future 
Lawrie  Todd.  As  the  key  to  Byron’s  oddities  was  in  his  club- 
foot, so  did  those  of  Lawrie  grow  out  of  his  littleness.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  were  men  looked  into  more  narrowly,  personal 
formation  would  be  found  as  commonly  modifying  character  as 
more  far-fetched  influences.  The  greatness  of  little  men  is  as 
proverbial  as  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  bearing  in  hunch- 
backs whom  the  vulgar  promote  to  the  hereditary  legislature 
under  the  title  of  my  lord.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Lawrie  dwells 
with  apparent  truth  on  the  influence  of  his  crippled  and  cur- 
tailed proportions  on  his  infant  mind  ; and  finds  in  it  the  parent 
of  much  reflection,  and  the  spring  of  much  ambition,  not  to  call 
it  conceit.  In  this  early  part  of  the  work,  there  is  much  to  be 
pleased  with  : humble  domestic  life  in  Scotland  is  so  marked  by 
strong  affections,  piety  and  principle,  that  we  never  fail  to  be 
interested  in  the  pictures  of  it ; and  how  many,  and  how  ad- 
mirable are  the  painters  of  it — Galt,  Wilson,  the  author  of  Man- 
sie  Wauch  rise  instantly  to  the  recollection.  The  earliest 
event  which  remained  in  the  memory  of  the  young  Lawrie,  was 
the  death  of  his  mother;  this  misfortune,  greatest  of  all  in  the 
poor  man’s  cottage,  is  touched  upon  slightly,  but  so  marked  by 
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a tiue  home  stroke,  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  most 
careless  reader. 

‘ “ I was  then  in  my  third  year  : of  herself  I bear  no  recollection,  but 
the  death-bed  spectacle  is  still  vivid.  I yet  see  the  family  weeping 
around  her — and  I hear  a fearful  sound  : my  father  gives  her  drink 
from  a small  white  porringer  which,  long  afterwards,  as  it  stood  un- 
touched in  the  cupboard,  1 regarded  with  awe  and  sorrow,  I knew  not 
wherefore.  He  softly  withdraws  his  arm  from  behind  her — he  rises 

from  the  bed-side— the  sound  is  gone — and  she  moves  no  more,”  ’ 

i.  p.  3. 

His  father  was  a pious,  upright  and  good-natured  man,  who 
shewed  that  he  also  possessed  good  sense,  by  sending  his  hopeful 
son  to  America:  for  Lawrie,  as  he  grew  up,  was  moved  to  reform  the 
parliament,  joined  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and 
managed  to  secure  his  own  apprehension  for  high  treason.  His 
father  took  this  as  a hint,  that  America  was  a fitter  scene  for 
him  than  Scotland,  and  sent  him  and  his  brother  packing  with 
twenty  shillings  in  their  joint  purse  for  the  city  of  New^York. 
On  the  passage,  Lawrie  gave  signs  of  the  spirit  within  him : he 
composes  differences,  regulates  the  mess,  and  seems  to  have 
been  elected  a kind  of  moderator  of  the  goodly  crew  of  Scotch 
emigrants,  with  which  the  vessel  was  charged,  and  of  whom  he 
does  not  fail  to  give  some  characteristic  touches  of  description. 
Theology,  after  treacle  and  fresh  water,  seems  to  have  been  the 
principal  source  of  discord,  which  was,  however,  partly  got 
under  by  a royal  “ ordonnance  ” of  the  captain,  who  took  up  the 
matter  en  roi. 

\ “ We  had  men”  says  Lawrie,  " of  diverse  religions  and  of  no  re- 
ligion ; and  it  was  not  uncommon,  when  the  wind  w'as  fair  and  the 
weather  fine,  to  see  an  anti-burger  minister,  one  of  whom  was  on 
board,  holding  forth  on  the  quarter-deck  and  singing  the  old  version 
of  the  psalms  of  David,  and  at  the  same  time  a batch  of  eight  or  ten 
universalists  chaunting  the  Winchester  hymns  on  the  forecastle.  At 
last  their  controversies  grew  to  such  a pitch,  that  the  captain  was 
obliged  to  put  a stop  to  their  strivings,  by  declaring  the  Presbyterian 
religion  to  be  the  established  religion  of  his  ship.”  ’ s.  I.  p.  33 4.. 

The  two  brothers  arrived  off  New  York,  with  the  better  part 
of  a crown  remaining  of  the  “ pound  which  their  loving  father 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and  his  bless- 
ing.  But  besides  these  treasures,  he  had  endowed  his  only 
sons  with  an  old  family  chest,  containing  a great  many  useful 
articles  of  dress,  and  other  needs.  Among  these  was  a bottle  of 
wine,  and  the  management  of  this  bottle  of  wine  may  be  con- 
sidered a good  augury  of  future  success. 

While  we  were  conversing,”  writes  Mr.  Todd,  <fa  passenger 
who  had  been  on  shore  returned,  and  having  changed  a guinea,  he 
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paid  me  six-pence  which  he  owed  me  for  a glass  of  wine  to  one  of  his 
children  when  it  was  sick.  At  the  time  there  was  none  but  ours  re- 
maining on  board,  all  that  had  been  provided  for  the  cabin  passengers 
was  drank  out : we  had  been  then  eight  weeks  at  sea.  I should  here 
note  as  a matter  worthy  of  remark,  and  creditable  both  to  my  brother 
and  me,  although  we  could  atford  to  bring  with  us  but  one  bottle  of 
wine,  we  yet,  by  a judicious  economy,  had  the  last  wine  in  the  ship.’  ” 
— i.  p.  38 — 9. 

Nail-makers,  for  such  was  the  trade  of  both  the  youths  were 
in  request : employment  was  quickly  found  and  the  career  of 
Lawrie  Todd  in  America  began.  Labour  produced  dollars,  and 
dollars  begat  the  idea  of  a hardware  store  : the  desire  both  to 
make  nails  and  sell  the  contents  of  the  shop,  put  the  idea  of  a 
helpmate  into  the  head  of  the  industrious  nail-maker.  Chance 
led  him  to  board  in  the  habitation  of  Rebecca,  a pious  and 
beautiful  girl  whom  the  diminutive  and  swarthy  nail-maker  con- 
trived to  carry  off  from  a wealthy  and  comely  suitor.  Lawrie’s 
perseverance  and  industry  deserved  his  prize,  for  he  carried 
them  into  love  as  well  as  nail-making. 

‘ “My  nail-shop-window  opened  into  the  yard  of  the  house  where 
I boarded,  and  w'here  Rebecca  lived  ; and  after  I came  from  the  store 
in  the  evening,  she  used  to  come  like  a dove  to  the  window  : I helped 
her  in  where  she  stayed,  sewing  or  knitting,  till  midnight — I work- 
ing and  courting— -killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.”  ’ — i,  p.  61. 

It  is  good  to  know  what  an  amiable  and  thriving  pair  may  com- 
mence upon  in  a primitive  country  ; the  simplicity  of  Lawrie’s  es- 
tablishment will  make  some  people  laugh,  others  will  sigh  or  sneer 
at  the  necessary  superfluities  which  the  progress  of  what  is  called 
civilization  has  created  in  the  shape  of  “ traupeaus,”  jewels, 
carriages,  footmen,  houses,  and  French  cooks. 

f “We  had  a bed,”  says  Lawrie,  speaking  of  himself  and  the  sweet 
tempered  Rebecca,  “ and  bedstead,  good  and  most  comfortable  of 
their  kind — a fine  table  worth  no  less  than  half  a dollar — three  Wind- 
sor chairs,  one  for  each  of  us  and  a spare  one  for  a friend — a soup-pot, 
a tea-kettle,  likewise  a tea-pot,  six  cups  and  saucers,  three  soup- 
plates,  which  on  days  of  fish  and  steaks  served  as  well  as  plain  ones 
could  have  done — three  pewter  tea-spoons  and  two  soup-ditto  of  the 
same  material  : three  knives  and  forks,  a girdle  for  cakes,  a frying- 
pan  and  a gridiron — it  was  enough,  it  was  all  we  wanted,  we  were  all 
the  world  to  one  another.  Then  was,  indeed,  the  midsummer  of  my 
life  ; for  now  that  I have  carpets  to  be  shaken,  brasses  to  scour, 
stairs  to  scrub,  mahogany  to  polish,  china  to  break,  servants  to  scold, 
and  a cat  that  plays  the  devil,  I often  say  to  myself,  in  the  words 
of  Solomon,  f Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.”  ’ — p.  69.  70. 

Rebecca  was  one  of  those  sainted  persons  who  seem  by 
nature  to  be  disposed  to  more  than  mortal  excellence,  ant} 
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formed  of  those  fine  and  frail  materials  apparently  only  calcu- 
lated to  last  just  long  enough  to  show  what  woman  may  be 
when  “ made  perfect.”  After  the  birth  of  a child,  and  even 
after  resisting  the  ravages  of  the  New  York  plague,  the  yellow 
fever,  she  died,  or  rather  was  removed,  in  her  own  good  time. 
Lawrie  makes  a reflection  afterwards  naturally  produced  by  the 
experience  of  so  sweet  a character.  He  says  “ that  in  all  his 
after-life,  he  never  could  consider  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in 
the  light  of  a loss,  it  always  seemed  to  him  as  if  she  had  only 
been  removed  to  her  natural  element.”  The  idea  of  a second 
marriage  is  put  into  his  head  by  a gentleman  who  has  a niece  on 
hand.  Mr.  Zerobabel  L.  Hoskins  is  one  of  those  unaccountable 
oddities,  the  peculiar  growth  of  Transatlantic  civilization.  For 
the  living  picture  of  Natchitoches  gentlemen,  we  must  go  to  the 
humorous  representatives  of  Jonathan  in  England.  Mr.  Zero- 
babel L.  Hoskins  had  originally  been  a settler  on  the  then 
borders  of  the  European  clearings  : latterly  he  had  joined  pri- 
vateering and  codfish  speculations  to  farming,  which  frequently 
brought  him  down  to  New  York  where  Lawrie  Todd  was  pro- 
gressing in  life.  The  oddities  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  and  perhaps  the 
richness  of  his  dialect  and  the  splendour  of  his  metaphors  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  our  auto-biographer,  who  professes  to 
have  had  always  a leaning  to  the  study  of  character ; and  one 
evening  as  they  were  sitting  together,  Zerobabel  broached  the 
subject  of  his  niece  in  such  Yankee  as  follows  : — 

1 “ I guess,  squire  Lawrie,”  said  he,  “ the  squire  has  considerable 
muddy  time  on’t  since  his  old  woman  went  to  pot.” 

‘Ah  ! Rebecca,  she  was  but  twenty-one  ! 

‘ “ Now  squire,  you  see,”  continued  Mr.  Zerobabel  L.  Hoskins, 
“ that  ere  being  the  circumstance,  you  should  be  making  your  calcu- 
lations for  another  spec,”  and  he  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
trimming  it  on  the  edge  of  the  snuffer-tray,  added,  “ Well,  if  so  be 
as  you’re  going  to  do  so,  don’t  you  go  to  stand  like  a pump,  with  your 
arm  up,  as  if  you  would  give  the  sun  a black-eye,  but  do  it  right 
away.” 

‘ I told  him  it  was  a thing  I could  not  yet  think  of,  that  my 
wound  was  too  fresh,  my  loss  too  recent. 

‘ “ If  that  be’nt  particular,”  replied  he,  “ squire  Lawrie,  I’m  a pump- 
kin, and  the  pigs  may  do  their  damnedst  with  me.  But  I a’int  a 
pumpkin,  the  squire  he  knows  that.” 

* I assured  him,  without  very  deeply  dunkling  the  truth,  that  I had 
met  with  few  men  in  America  who  better  knew  how  many  blue  beans 
it  takes  to  make  five. 

‘ “ I reckon,  squire  Lawrie,”  said  he,  “ is  a puffing  of  a parley- 
voo, but  I sells  no  wooden-nutmegs.  Now  look  ye,  squire  Lawrie, 
there  be  you  spinning  your  thumbs  with  a small  child  that  h’ant  got  no 
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mother,  so  I calculate,  if  you  make  Jerusalem  fine  nails,  I guess  you 
can’t  a hippen  such  a small  child  for  no  man’s  money — which  is  tarna- 
tion bad.’” — i.  p.  91. 

After  some  further  arrangement  of  his  cigar,  Mr.  Hoskins 
comes  to  the  point  in  a speech  beginning, 

‘ “ Well,  I guess  that  ’ere  young  woman,  my  niece — she  be’nt  five  and 
twenty — she’ll  make  a heavenly  splice.” 

And  dwells  upon  her  power  and  adroitness  in  milking  thirteen 
cows  in  a morning  before  eight  o’clock. 

Lawrie  naturally  observes  that  he  had  no  cows,  his  only  live 
stock  being  a “ sucking  bairn.”  Upon  which  his  friend  breaks 
out  into  the  following  eulogy  : 

* “ By  the  God  of  Jacob’s  father-in-law  ! she’s  just  the  cut  for  that. 
But  the  squire  knows  I a’int  a going  to  trade  her.  If  she  suits  squire 
Lawrie,  good,  says  I — I sha’nt  ask  no  nothing  for  her,  but  1 can  tell  the 
squire  as  how  Benjamin  S.  Thuds — what  is  blacksmith  in  our  village 
— offered  me  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — gospel ! by  the  living 
jingo  ! in  mv  hand  right  away  ; but  you  see,  as  how,  lie  was  an 
almighty  boozer,  though  for  blacksmithing  a prime  hammer — I said 
No,  No  ; — and  there  she  is  still  to  be  had — and  I reckon  squire  Lawrie 
may  go  the  whole  hog  with  her  and  make  a good  operation.'” — i.  p.  92. 

The  negotiation  commenced  and  was  brought  to  a successful 
termination.  Mr.  Hoskins  plays  an  important  part  in  the  fortunes 
of  Lawrie  Todd,  and  cuts  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  remainder 
of  the  volumes.  For  some  time  after  his  marriage,  the  prosperity  of 
our  hero  goes  on  increasing  ; he  gets  from  the  hardware  line  into 
the  grocery  business,  from  that  to  the  selling  of  seeds,  and  at 
last  to  the  growing  of  them.  This  last  speculation,  joined  to 
other  smaller  ones,  undertaken  in  too  high  a conceit  of  his 
owm  wisdom,  ruins  him.  Having  taken  a large  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  seed-growing,  it  proves  wretched  land,  greedily 
swallowing  up  every  thing  and  returning  nothing  ; “ the  tar- 
nation farm,”  as  Mr.  Hoskins  said,  “never  having  no  capacity 
no  more  to  raise  garden-seeds,  than  the  sole  of  the  Devil’s  foot 
to  grow  water-cresses  ’’  — the  result  is  bankruptcy.  The  remedy, 
the  back-woods.  The  different  stages  both  up-hill  and  down- 
hill are  described  with  much  force  and  exactness,  but  we  cannot 
follow  him  through  the  fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  nor  yet  dwell 
upon  the  various  changes  in  his  mental  condition,  which  are  also 
very  ably  delineated.  In  fact,  in  these  volumes  nothing  is 
passed  over,  nothing  omitted,  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the 
hasty  productions  of  the  present  day,  which  usually  are  rather 
fragments  than  novels.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  more  espe- 
cially this  portion  of  the  narrative  which  is  indebted  to  the  ori- 
ginal memoirs  on  which  the  whole  may  be  founded.  But  let  U9 
hasten  to  the  woods. 
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The  unhappy  seedsman  having  turned  all  his  gear  into  money, 
and  paid  off  his  debts  as  far  as  it  would  go,  sets  off  for  the  West 
with  all  his  family,  now  consisting  of  wife  and  several  children, 
having  for  capital  the  better  part  of  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
gift  of  the  eccenti'ic  but  generous  Zerobabel.  At  this  time  the 
Genesee  country  was  fast  filling  with  settlers,  and  it  was  de- 
termined upon  locating  in  that  quarter.  Lawrie  and  his  little 
tribe  accordingly  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  and  landing  at 
Scennectady  they  proceeded  by  land  to  Utica,  where  he  took  due 
pains  in  collecting  information  ; in  consequence  of  W'hich  he 
determined  upon  settling  in  a place  recently  marked  out  called 
Babelmandel.  Here  he  agreed  for  fifty  acres  of  land  near  the 
fork  of  two  creeks,  and  leaving  the  female  part  of  his  family  at 
a new  settlement  called  Olympus,  until  he  had  prepared  a 
shelter  for  them,  he  and  his  two  boys  set  out  to  take  possession 
of  this  cut  out  of  one  of  the  deepest  fastnesses  of  nature. 

‘ Of  all  the  sights  in  the  world  the  most  likely  to  daunt  a stout 
heart,  and  to  infect  a resolute  spiri  t with  despondency,  that  of  a newly- 
chopped  tract  of  the  forest  certainly  bears  away  the  bell.  Hundreds 
on  hundreds  of  vast  and  ponderous  trees  covering  the  ground  for 
acres,  like  the  mighty  slain  in  a field  of  battle,  all  to  be  removed,  yea, 
obliterated,  before  the  solitary  settler  can  raise  a meal  of  potatoes, 
seemingly  offer  the  most  hopeless  task  the  industry  of  man  can  strug- 
gle with.  My  heart  withered  as  I contemplated  the  scene,  and  my  two 
little  boys  came  close  to  me  and  inquired  with  the  low  accents  of 
anxiety  and  dread,  if  the  moving  of  these  enormous  things  was  to 
be  our  work.  Fortunately  before  1 had  time  to  answer  their  question, 
a sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  village,  where  the 
settlers  in  all  directions  were  busy  logging  and  burning.  The  liveli- 
ness of  this  spectacle,  the  blazing  of  the  timber,  and  the  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees,  rendered  indeed  any  answer  unnecessary.  They 
beheld  at  once  that  so  far  from  being  hopeless,  the  ground  was  laid 
open  for  tillage  even  as  it  were  while  we  were  looking  at  it,  and  we 
entered  Babelmandel  re-assured  in  all  our  hopes.’ — 187 — 8. 

A shanty  or  temporary  wigwam,  covered  with  bark,  and 
usually  exposed  on  one  side,  is  raised  in  the  village  ; and  Lawrie, 
who  is  both  weak  from  recent  illness  and  inferior  in  strength, 
contracts  with  a woodman  to  clear  him  five  acres  of  the  lot  he 
had  chosen.  All  is  proceeding  well,  when  an  inundation  of  the 
river,  occasioned  by  a severe  storm  of  rain,  which  is  described 
with  all  its  circumstances  of  horror,  befals  the  village  in  the 
night,  and  nearly  puts  an  end  to  squire  Lavvrie’s  settlement  and 
life  together.  This  visitation  is  described  at  too  great  length  in 
the  book  for  our  purpose,  w7e  wish,  however,  that  we  could  give 
a better  idea  of  this  eloquent  chapter  than  by  the  selection  of  a 
trait  or  two  ; 
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1 Then  there  was  another  frantic  flash,  and  the  roar  of  the  thunder 
was  augmented  by  the  crash  of  the  riven  trees  that  fell  cloven  on  all 
sides  in  a whirlwind  of  splinters.  But  though  the  lightning  was 
more  terrible  than  scimitars,  and  the  thunder  roared  as  if  the  vaults 
of  heaven  were  shaken  to  pieces  and  tumbling  in,  the  irresistible  rain 
was  still  more  appalling  than  either.  I have  said  it  was  as  if  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened.  About  sun-set  the  ground-floods  were 
as  if  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  breaking  up.  1 pressed  my 
shivering  children  to  my  bosom,  but  I could  not  speak.  At  the  com- 
mon shanty,  where  there  had  been  for  some  time  an  affectation  of 
mirth  and  ribaldry,  there  was  now  silence ; at  last,  as  if  with  one 
accord,  all  the  inhabitants  rushed  from  behind  their  miserable  shed,  tore 
it  into  pieces,  and  ran  with  the  fragments  to  a higher  ground,  crying 
wildly,  “ The  river  is  rising.”  I had  seen  it  swelling  for  some  time,  but 
our  shanty  stood  so  far  above  the  stream,  that  I had  no  fear  it  would 
reach  us.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  axe-men  escaped  from  theirs, 
and  planted  themselves  on  the  crown  of  a rising  ground  nearer  to  us, 
where  they  were  hastily  constructing  another  shed,  when  a tremendous 
crash  and  roar  was  heard  at  some  distance  in  the  woods,  higher  up  the 
stream.  It  was  so  awful,  I had  almost  said  so  omnipotent,  in  the  sound, 
that  I started  on  my  feet  and  shook  my  treasures  from  me  (his  boys 
were  sheltered  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat).  For  a moment  the 
Niagara  of  the  river  seemed  almost  to  pause — it  was  but  for  a 
moment,  for  instantly  after,  the  noise  of  the  rending  of  the  mighty 
trees,  the  crashing  and  tearing  of  the  unrooted  forest,  rose  around. 
The  waters  of  the  river  troubled  and  raging,  came  hurling  with  the 
wreck  of  the  woods,  sweeping  with  inconceivable  fury  every  thing 
that  stood  within  its  scope — a lake  had  burst  its  banks.’ — i.  p.  196 — 7. 

Almost  instantly  the  knoll  on  which  Lawrie’s  shanty  stood  was 
insulated,  and  if  his  shrieks  had  not  brought  the  axe-men  to  his 
assistance,  who  contrived  to  place  a tree  over  the  water,  he  and 
his  boys  must  have  perished.  In  process  of  time  a log-house  is 
raised,  and  we  are  instructed  pretty  minutely  in  the  art  both  of 
clearing  and  building  in  the  wilderness.  The  chances  of  mis- 
fortune in  an  infant  settlement  are  not  few  : he  had  no  sooner 
installed  his  family  in  their  new  habitation,  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  celebrating  in  prayer  their  entry  upon  their  new  abode, 
than  the  woods  caught  fire,  and  the  house  on  which  he  had  been 
occupied  so  long,  and  which  promised  to  afford  him  so  many 
comforts,  was  reduced  to  ashes  : 

‘ While  we  were  engaged  in  that  holy  service,  a sharp  shrill  shriek, 
wild  and  piercing,  came  from  the  village ; imputing  it  to  some  frolic 
among  the  younger  settlers,  1 heeded  it  not  : it  disturbed  not  the  earnest- 
ness of  our  devotion.  In  less  than  a minute  after,  a similar  cry  was 
repeated,,  and  caused  me  to  pause  in  prayer.  This  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  hissing,  hurrying,  and  crackling  noise,  something  like  the 
rushing  sound  of  many  sky-rockets,  but  immeasurably  greater,  fol- 
lowed by  a hundred  vehement  voices,  screaming  “Fire  !”  Starting 
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from  my  kneeling  I ran  to  the  door  in  alarm,  scarce  conceiving  what 
the  cry  of  fire  in  the  wilderness  could  portend. 

‘ The  woods  were  on  fire  ! the  scene  of  horror  was  at  some  distance 
behind  the  house  but  the  remorseless  element  was  rising  and  wreathing 
in  smoke  and  flame  on  all  sides.  The  progress  was  as  a furious  whirl- 
wind ; to  arrest,  or  to  extinguish,  seemed  equally  impossible. 

‘The  unfortunate  settlers  were  flying  in  all  directions  with  their 
moveables  : but  the  fallen  leaves,  kindled  by  the  fiery  flakes  that  fell 
showering  around,  intercepted  their  flight  and  obliged  many  to  abandon 
their  burdens : for,  as  with  the  Egyptian  hail,  fire  ran  along  the 
ground:  sometimes  the  flames  ascended  with  a spiral  sweep  at  once 
from  the  roots  to  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  loftiest  trees  : at  others 
they  burst  out  in  the  highest  branches  at  a distance  from  the  general 
burning,  as  if  some  invisible  incendiary  wras  propagating  the  destruc- 
tion. Aged  trunks  of  hollow  elms  and  oaks  took  fire  within,  and 
blazed  out  like  fountains  of  flame  ; and  all  around  the  sound  like  the 
rage  of  a hurricane,  and  the  roaring  of  seas  upon  a shallow  shore,  grew 
louder  and  louder.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217. 

‘ Next  day,’  says  Lawrie  ‘ was  the  Sabbath,  the  oldest  of  bless- 
ings, the  poor  man’s  day,’  but  this  was  no  time  to  rest  upon  it. 
It  was  time  to  pick  a shanty  out  of  the  fallen  trees  that  had  been 
spared  from  destruction.  It  was  late  in  September,  and  unless 
he  could  get  up  a house  before  winter,  the  family  would  be  ob- 
liged to  return  to  Olympus  at  the  expense  of  much  of  their  small 
stock  of  treasure,  and  a great  loss  of  time.  To  add  to  the  poor 
settler’s  distress,  his  youngest  child  fell  ill,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  work  and  set  off  to  Olympus,  a distance  of  fifteen 
impracticable  miles  to  consult  a doctor.  The  child  is  a corpse 
on  his  return,  and  the  first  soil  he  turns  up  in  the  settlement  is  to 
dig  a grave  for  his  infant. 

‘ As  we  approached  the  shanty,  I discovered  a light  which  did  not 
surprise,  but  it  grieved  me,  for  I augured  from  it  that  the  child’s 
sufferings  had  not  been  mitigated.  As  we  however  drew  near,  I saw 
it  was  at  a short  distance  from  the  shanty,  under  a large  elm,  which 
then  stood  near  the  spot  where  the  rivulet  falls  into  the  river,  and 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  shanty  but  Robin,  with  his  arm  under 
his  head,  asleep  : to  which,  poor  lad,  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  soundly 
invited  by  his  day’s  hard  labour. 

‘ The  candle  was  burning  in  a niche,  scooped  out  for  the  purpose  in 
the  trunk  of  the  elm,  and  between  us  and  it  I discerned  a small  rude 
shed,  covered  with  bark  forming  a canopy  over  a little  bed  covered 
with  a white  towel.  My  child  was  dead,  and  her  mother  with  the  other 
two  sorrowful  girls  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  watching 
the  corpse  and  wearying  for  my  return.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  225,  226. 

Here  is  a sad  but  beautiful  picture  of  sorrow  in  the  desert,  but 
what  follows  adds  the  finishing  touch  of  horror. 

f A9  I came  close  up  to  them,  two  men  armed  with  guns  came  from 

vob.  xii. — Westminster  Review,  2 e 
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behind  a tree.  Amidad  Peters  was  one,  and  a settler  whom  I did  not 
know  the  other.  After  speaking  a few  words  of  condolence  to  my  wife, 
I expressed  my  surprise  to  Amidad  at  seeing  him  there  at  that  time  of 
night  and  armed,  thanking  both  him  and  his  companion  for  their  at- 
tention and  saying,  I wTould  watch  the  remainder  of  the  night  myself. 

‘ “ But  one”  said  Amidad,  “ is  not  sufficient,  it  will  require  two,  for 
we  have  already  been  twice  scared.” 

‘ “ Scared  !’’  cried  I “ by  what  ? who  have  we  to  fear  1” 

“ ‘The  wolves”  replied  the  stranger,  “they  scent  the  dead  afar  off!’” 
— Vol.  i.  p.226. 

A fit  of  the  * cruel  and  indiscriminating  ague’  fell  upon  Lawrie 
after  this  distress,  which  however  he  bore  up  against,  and 
succeeded  in  finishing  his  house  before  the  winter  set  in. 
The  listlessness  of  the  long  winter  nights,  and  the  want  of 
occupation  during  that  season  for  his  sons,  forced  upon  the 
mind  of  the  settler  their  want  of  a schoolmaster.  Lawrie’s 
activity  brought  about  this  great  good  : it  was  the  first  and 
best  work  he  undertook  as  a public  character  in  the  settlement, 
and  it  also  may  be  marked  as  the  commencement  of  his  prospe- 
rity ; a poor  but  gentlemanly  old  man,  a Mr.  Herbert,  who  had 
lived  in  a superior  condition  of  life,  but  whom  misfortune  had 
driven  into  the  woods,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  office.  The  arrival 
of  Mr.  Hoskins  and  his  wife  who  had  determined  to  give  up 
specs  on  the  ocean,  and  had  sold  his  farm  in  Vermont  State 
with  a view  of  operating  with  his  capital  in  the  woods,  was  a 
circumstance  also  of  favourable  omen.  He  proposes  a partner- 
ship in  store-keeping,  and  takes  his  usual  droll  mode  of  communi- 
cating his  intentions  ; he  had  been  wandering  about  the  settle- 
ment for  some  days  a’  making  his  calculation,  and  at  length  broke 
out  with  the  result 

‘ “ Well  I ai’nt  going  to  be  ’quivocal,  but  to  speak  sheer  to  the  point. 
When  squire  Lawrie  shall  have  made  all  tight  and  right  and  clear  on 
his  location,  will  he  then  turn  cordwainer  and  make  trampers 

‘ “ My  dear  sir !”  exclaimed  1 “ what  puts  such  a thing  into  your 
head  ? I never  bored  a hole  with  an  elsin  in  my  life.” 

‘By  this  time  he  had  lighted  his  cigar,  and  giving  a puff  he  coolly 
inquired  without  making  any  reply  “will  the  gentleman  make  coatees 
and  straw  hats  ?” 

‘ “ Gude  guide  us,  Mr.  Hoskins  ! what  do  you  mean  r” 

‘ “ Will  he  keep  a tavern  ?” 

‘ “Me  keep  a public,  Mr.  Hoskins  ?” 

f “ Then  if  you  don’t,”  said  he,  giving  a cool  methodical  puff, 
“ the  devil  may  spit  brimstone  on  you  by  the  gallon,  if  you  ai’nt  as 
flat  as  the  walls  of  Jericho,  either  as  a dead  or  ruined  duck  before 
thunder  sours  my  wife’s  beer  in  June  after  next.  Look  ye  ! squire,  this 
here  land  a farm  in  Jersey  State,  (Lawrie’s  unfortunate  speculation) 
— 1 allow  that — but  this  Belmandel  town  ha’nt  got  nothing  for  trade.” 
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‘ “ Well”  replied  I eagerly,  discerning  something  of  his  meaning, 
“ well,  what  then  ?” 

‘ “ Cockles  and  crabfish  ! sha’nt  you  starve  ?” 

But  I’m  no  feart,”  was  my  answer  in  a light  manner,  “fori 
have  been  making  my  calculations  too ’ — Yol.  i.  pp.  245,  246. 

Mr.  Todd  then  explains  that  he  proposed  to  revive  his  seed 
business,  keep  a store  of  agricultural  business,  and  send  his 
sons,  one  to  learn  the  business  of  a millwright,  and  the  other 
that  of  a storekeeper.  Mr.  Hoskins  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
but  the  further  communication  of  his  plans  at  the  moment,  was 
interrupted  by  the  cry  of  the  settlers  apparently  in  hot  pursuit  of 
some  animal : when  Mr.  Hoskins  and  Lawrie  presented  them- 
selves at  the  door  to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  were  met  by  a 
furious  bear  attempting  to  make  its  escape.  They  endeavoured 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  he  laid  hold  of  the  Yankee  calculator, 
and  gave  him  such  a hug  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
resume  his  projects.  But  at  length,  a great  store  of  all  kinds  of 
articles  useful  in  an  early  settlement  is  procured,  and  a lucrative 
business  established.  Mr.  Hoskins,  however,  always  dissatisfied 
with  the  location  of  Babelnvandel,  takes  various  solitary  wander- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood,  sails  some  way  down  the  river,  nar- 
rowly escapes  being  engulphed  in  the  falls  like  another  sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  [See  his  “ Last  Days ,”]  and  at  last  fixes  upon 
the  site  of  another  town  which  after  his  niece,  Mrs.  Todd,  who 
unhappily  dies,  is  called  Judiville.  Lawrie  himself  drives  a cun- 
ning bargain  with  the  land  agent  for  the  pre-emption  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Hoskins’s 
tow  n,  which  turns  out  to  be  so  judiciously  located  for  trade  and 
communication,  that  it  quickly  rises  into  importance.  Roads  are 
cut  through  Lawrie’s  pre-emption  land,  and  settlers  flock  in  to  buy 
his  lots,  which  he  sells  at  no  small  advance.  So  that  together 
with  storekeeping  and  land-selling  Mr.  Todd  becomes  a great 
capitalist.  Hoskins  and  Todd  set  up  a bank,  build  a church  and 
let  it,  hire  a preacher,  establish  saltworks,  contract  for  mills,  in 
short  become  the  principal  operators  and  first  citizens  in  that 
corner  of  the  world.  It  would  be  endless  for  us  to  go  into  the 
detail  of  this  rise,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fullest  particulars 
down  to  even  the  smallest  of  Lawrie’s  specs  are  detailed  in  his 
life,  where  we  recommend  every  body  to  peruse  them.  They 
have  afforded  us  great  entertainment,  and  must  be  full  of  in- 
struction to  all  those  whose  views  turn  towards  emigration.  The 
various  persons  who  figure  in  the  history,  besides  Mr.  Todd  him- 
self, we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  mentioning  : of  Baillie  Waft 
a most  amusing  oddity,  and  Mr.  Todd’s  great  tormentor,  w7e  can 
only  afford  to  record  the  name. 
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A part  of  the  latter  volumes,  is  occupied  by  a visit  to  Scotland 
and  a third  marriage  : we  felt  the  return  to  Europe  a change  for 
the  worst,  and  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Lawrie’s  residence 
in  the  royal  borough  of  Chalky  Stanes  where  he  finds  his  third 
wife,  is  the  only  blemish  that  can  be  detected  in  the  book. 


Art.  X. — Taxes  on  Literature.  ‘ The  Six'  Acts. 

F a number  of  individuals  had  constructed  a machine  of 

great  complexity  and  serious  expense,  in  the  final  working 
of  which  they  were  all  deeply  and  irrevocably  interested,  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  wealth  of  each  being  dependent  on  the  divi- 
dend which  should  arise  from  its  performance, — the  feeblest  of 
all  policies,  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  ordinary  calibre  of  in- 
tellect, would  be  one  which  should  derange  or  interfere  with 
the  general  result,  by  making  a deduction  of  sixpence  in  the  oil. 

If  a merchant,  a philosopher,  or  a man  of  literature,  were 
asked  what  it  was  that  ensured  the  movement  of  that  part  of 
the  machine  of  society  in  which  he  is  specially  concerned,  he 
would  reply  that  it  was  the  facility  which  the  modern  state  of 
society  and  art  afforded  for  communicating  the  knowledge  of 
his  operations.  He  would  state,  in  brief,  that  the  invention 
of  printing,  accompanied  by  the  liberty  of  using  it,  was  what 
had  enabled  men  to  become  richer,  wiser,  and  more  scientific 
than  their  forefathers.  He  would  not  say  it  was  the  moving 
force  ; because  it  is  plain  that  the  moving  force  resides  in  the 
desire  common  to  all  men,  to  do  and  learn  every  thing  by  which 
they  may  better  their  condition.  But  he  would  say  it  was  what 
had  given  freedom  to  the  communication  of  one  man’s  thoughts, 
aspirations,  and  discoveries,  to  the  corresponding  wishes  and 
capabilities  of  other  men,  and  had  thereby  ultimately  brought 
about  the  accumulation  of  mutual  action  which  distinguishes 
the  present  movement  of  the  machine. 

But  though  the  merchant,  the  philosopher,  or  the  man  of 
literature,  may  have  all  this  at  his  fingers  ends,  the  politician 
for  some  reason  or  other  is  still  a day’s  march  behind.  It  might 
be  supposed  to  have  been  equally  clear,  that  a tax  upon  the 
oil-pot  of  the  national  engine  could  be  no  gain  in  the  end,  to 
those  whose  power,  influence,  and  dignity,  depended  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  total  forces  of  which  the  direction  was  to  be 
wielded  by  themselves.  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
under  such  circumstances,  statesmen  would  have  been  seen 
running  about  with  the  important  faces  of  steam  navigators  in  a 
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Btorm,  and  begging  that  no  lady  or  gentleman  would  elbow  the 
boy  who  kept  the  machinery  in  grease.  No  anxiety  of  this 
kind,  however,  appears  hitherto  to  have  distuibed  their  repose. 
Your  statesman,  in  general,  is  a great  admirer  of*  the  good  the 
gods  provide  him;’  and  little  anxious  to  compare  the  Thais  by 
his  side,  with  even  a wilderness  of  nymphs  a little  farther  off. 
A tax  is  to  him  a tax  ; and  he  has  small  idea  of  giving  up  one 
to-day,  for  the  expectation  of  twenty  to-morrow.  He  has  a 
lively  faith  that  in  one  way  or  other  he  shall  get  all  he  wants ; 
and  he  leaves  to  his  providers  to  debate  upon  the  greater  or  less 
economy  of  his  proceedings. 

On  no  other  ground  is  it  possible  to  account  for  so  apparently 
irrational  a proceeding,  as  levying,  in  what  calls  itself  a great 
mercantile  country,  a tax  of  155,000/.  a year  upon  advertise- 
ments,— at  the  expense  of  causing  all  merchants,  tradesmen, 
booksellers,  and  attorneys,  to  get  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  shillings, 
what  they  otherwise  would  have  for  one.  In  no  other  way 
can  it  be  held  credible  that  a government  should  not  dis- 
cern, that  all  it  compasses  by  this  most  pitiful  effort  of  tax- 
ation, is  gained  at  the  expense  of  future  advantages  of  vastly 
greater  moment, — and  is  in  truth  of  a cast  of  policy  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  which  directed  the  killing  of  the  goose  to  get  at 
the  eggs,  or  any  other  folly  which  has  been  embalmed  in  pro- 
verbs or  preserved  in  rhymes. 

But  if  this  be  ‘ foolishness,’  what  shall  be  said  of  a tax  upon 
a nation’s  news  ? a tax  which  declares  there  shall  be  a premium 
upon  the  ignorance  of  all  present  things,  and  holds  out  a reward 
to  every  man  who  will  be  content  to  live  in  this  world  as  not 
being  of  it?  And  this  leads  straight  down  upon  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole.  There  are  depths  of  unreasonableness,  which 
surpass  all  human  folly,  and  are  only  soluble  on  the  hypothesis 
of  crime.  The  gone-by  government  to  which  we  owe  this 
monument  of  shame,  was  the  enemy  of  information,  because  the 
extension  of  information  was  its  deadliest  foe.  It  was  a go- 
vernment w hose  proceedings  would  have  been  impracticable, 
under  a state  of  public  information  equal,  for  example,  to  that 
of  the  present  period;  and  consequently  its  first  interest  was 
to  do  all  that  might  retard  those  advances,  which  it  could  not 
totally  prevent,  and  which  have  not  been  prevented  accordingly. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the  imposition  pressed  equally  on 
the  communication  of  the  sentiments  of  all  parties.  It  is  clear 
that  in  its  operation  it  was  a British  neutrality, — all  on  one  side. 
The  powerful,  the  grasping,  the  unjust, — the  individuals  who 
meditated,  and  were  permitted  to  succeed  in  bringing  on,  the  pre- 
sent misery  of  the  suffering  multitude, — were  partially  affected 
by  it,  or  not  at  all.  The  sweet  morsel  was  under  their  tongues, 
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and  they  could  afford  to  pay  a stamp-duty  to  keep  it  there. 
But  the  losers  were  the  many,  who  were  the  poor ; the  scat- 
tered, the  uninstructed,  the  men  who  knew  little  and  were  only 
half-inclined  to  know  more,  the  individuals  who  were  trembling 
on  the  balance  between  light  and  darkness,  likely  enough  to 
imbibe  dangerous  knowledge  if  it  lay  in  their  way,  or  to  throw 
up  their  caps  for  all  despotisms  in  all  countries  if  it  coidd  be 
withheld  from  them.*  Nobody  can  look  back  on  the  period 
when  this  disgraceful  tax  had  its  origin,  without  perceiving  that 
the  crime  of  newspapers  was  that  they  treated  of  all  knowable 
things,  and  it  was  no  more  the  interest  of  the  government  of 
those  degrading  times  (now  happily  sunk  in  the  slough  of  his- 
tory), that  its  subjects  should  make  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  all  knowable  things,  than  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Georgian 
slaveholder  to  educate  the  negro  he  is  determined  to  oppress. 
There  are  diversities  in  honour  and  in  dishonour  ; as  one  star 
differs  from  another  in  glory.  The  Georgian  statesman 
summarily  makes  it  capital  for  his  black  to  read  ; the  British  only 
visited  his  white,  with  a fine  of  fourpence-halfpenny  for  each 
offence.  Compare  in  the  two  cases  the  certainty,  the  prompti- 
tude, and  the  profitableness  of  the  punishment ; and  it  will  give 
the  measure  of  the  comparative  ability  with  which  the  two 
statesmen  went  about  to  compass  their  design. 

But  it  would  be  a blank  account  if  the  reckoning  stopped 
here.  There  were  further  enactments  against  the  press,  making 
part  of  what  are  known  to  gods  and  men  by  the  title  of  “ the 
Six  Acts;”  and  in  consequence  of  that  fatality  by  which  all 
things  bad  are  in  this  country  preserved  for  the  chance  of  future 
use,  they  still  hang  up  in  the  armoury  of  the  law,  and  wait  only 
for  a hand  to  take  them  down  and  send  to  their  vocation.  It  is 
true  they  are  so  tyrannous,  that  no  one  in  this  age  would  wish 
to  use  them,  unless  he  saw  an  immediate  peril  to  his  cause  suf- 
ficient for  the  risk.  All  men  say  they  will  not  use  them  ; no 
man  dares  use  them ; but  the  will  and  the  daring  are  dependent 
only  on  the  absence  of  inducement.  So  long  as  they  are  sedu- 
lously preserved,  it  is  dear  that  there  is  a lurking  hope  that 
somebody  will  both  will  and  dare,  whenever  the  time  comes 
that  the  users  may  be  advantaged  by  it. 

* ‘ There  is  hardly  a town  of  8 or  10,000  persons  in  the  United  States, 
that  does  not  support  its  daily  newspaper.  With  the  exception  of  the  me- 
tropolis, there  is  not  one  daily  newspaper  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  metro- 
polis there  are  hut  twelve,  to  a population  of  1,500,000  souls.  To  what  is 
this  marked  depression  to  be  attributed  ? The  duty  is  266  per  cent.’ — Spec- 
tutor  Newspaper. 

Look  here,  Americans;  and  see  what  it  is  that  will  be  stopped,  if  ever 
you  come  to  be  governed  by  ‘ the  hig’her  orders,’ 
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Since  the  spirit  of  an  enactment  is  to  be  gathered  from  its 
company,  it  is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  glance  at  the  bearing 
of  all  the  Acts  known  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  “ the  Six 
recollecting  always,  that  they  are  so  called  from  no  peculiar  cir- 
cumstance except  their  community  of  tendency.  They  were  in 
no  other  way  “ the  Six,”  than  as  they  were  six  things  that 
nothing  else  was  like.  They  were  passed  in  the  same  year;  but 
they  were  interlarded  with  Acts  touching  Duties  on  Malt, 
Sugar,  Tobacco,  and  Snuff  in  Great  Britain,  and  Pensions, 
Offices,  and  Personal  Estates  in  England  ; on  the  regulation  of 
Cotton  Mills  and  Factories,  and  the  Preservation  of  the  Health 
of  young  Persons  employed  therein  ; on  the  Trial  of  contro- 
verted Elections,  or  Returns  of  Members  to  serve  in  the  United 
Parliament  for  Ireland  ; — making  a farrago  in  which  each  of 
the  opprobrious  “Six”  is  separated  from  its  fellow,  as  the 
pudding  draws  a veil  of  separation  between  the  plums, — except 
in  the  inevitable  cases  where  the  state  cook  had  no  farinaceous 
matter  disposable  for  the  division.  They  were  no  more  meant 
to  be  distinguished  as  “ the  Six,”  than  six  bad  eggs  are  meant 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  purchaser.  The  public  that  nosed 
them,  gave  the  title  that  has  stuck  by  them ; and  condemned 
them  to  everlasting  remembrance  by  the  energy  of  its  sim- 
plicity. 

The  first  is  an  Act  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons  to 
the  use  of  arms,  and  to  the  practice  of  military  evolutions  and 
exercise; — demonstrating  that  on  the  11th  December  1819,  the 
discontents  of  Englishmen  with  the  existing  government  had 
reached  the  pitch  when  men  no  longer  hope  for  relief  but  from 
the  exercise  of  that  physical  power,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
basis  on  which  all  fragments  of  public  freedom  in  all  countries 
are  ultimately  founded,  but  which  is  also  the  last  agent  which  a 
good  man  desires  to  see  a necessity  for  calling  into  actual  opera- 
tion. No  student  of  history  believes,  that  in  any  nation  not 
divided  by  honest  prejudices  like  those  which  in  a disputed 
succession  or  a religious  war  cause  men  of  equal  virtue  to 
engage  warmly  on  different  sides,  there  ever  was  an  instance  of 
a portion  of  the  population  having  recourse  to  “ the  training  of 
persons  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  the  practice  of  military  evo- 
lutions and  exercise,”  without  the  fault  being  originally  with 
the  government.  A popular  frenzy  may  cause  a momentary 
rush  to  weapons,  but  not  a scientific  civil  war,  carried  on  with 
the  best  adaptation  of  means  to  distant  ends  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  performers.  The  guilt  attached  to  this  particular 
Act.,  therefore,  resided  not  so  much  in  the  Act  itself,  as  in  the 
refusal  of  attention  to  just  complaints,  which  had  given  the  occa- 
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sion  for  it.  It  was  not  till  the  people  of  England  had  con- 
tracted an  utter  despondency  and  loathing  of  expectation  of 
relief  from  the  existing  government,  that  such  an  Act  was  ever 
called  for;  and,  keep  it  with  what  care  they  may,  it  is  only 
when  the  government  shall  have  created  the  same  feelings  a 
second  time,  that  it  ever  can  be  of  use  again.  It  is  a thing 
to  be  laid  by  and  ticketed,  “ an  Act  to  be  used  when  the  govern- 
ment shall  have  made  itself  horribly  hated  by  the  people.’'  By 
this  Act,  however,  the  drillers  in  said  civil  war  were  made 
liable  to  transportation  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  ; and  the  drilled,  to  fine, 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.  Any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  constable  or  peace-officer,  might  disperse,  arrest,  and 
detain  ; but  why  any  of  these  meritorious  persons  against  whom 
an  action  should  be  brought  for  misconduct  in  his  office  and 
should  fail,  should  be  paid  his  costs  twice  over  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  England  or  in  Ireland,  and  three  times  in 
Scotland,  is  among  those  mysteries  of  the  art  of  government 
which  none  but  the  constructors  can  explain. 

The  next  is  an  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
seventeen  counties  there  specified  and  as  many  others  as  might 
be  added  in  future  by  proclamation,  to  seize  and  detain  arms 
and  weapons  of  various  sorts,  to  wit,  pike,  pike-head,  spear, 
dirk,  dagger,  pistol,  gun,  or  other  weapon,  upon  the  information 
upon  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  that  he 
or  they  believe  that  such  pike,  pike-head,  spear,  dirk,  dagger, 
pistol,  gun,  or  other  weapon  is,  for  any  purpose  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  in  the  possession  of  any  person,  or  in  any  house 
or  place;  and  in  case  of  admission  being  refused,  to  enter  by 
force,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  to  detain  or  cause  to  be  detained 
in  safe  custody,  the  pike,  pike-head,  See.  so  found  and  seized  as 
aforesaid,  unless  the  owner  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
justice,  that  such  pike,  pike-head.  Sec.  was  not  kept  for  any 
purpose  dangerous  to  the  public  peace.  Justices  and  all  man- 
ner of  persons  sued  for  misconduct  but  without  success,  to  be 
paid  their  costs  twice  over  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
England;  and  only  twice  in  Scotland  too,  which  seems  hard. 
This  was  the  law  under  which  the  several  counties  of  Lancaster 
and  Chester,  with  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  Derby,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Renfrew,  and  Lanark,  and  the  counties  of  the  towns  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne and  Nottingham,  and  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
lay  from  the  18th  December  1819  until  the  25th  day  of  March 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two.  These  documents 
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are  valuable  to  the  historian,  who  may  wish  to  know  what  parts 
of  the  country  were  comprehended  in  the  civil  war.  Enough 
has  been  quoted  of  the  Act  to  show  its  bearing  and  connections; 
but  in  other  respects  it  may  pass  with  the  Jacobite  epitaph, 

‘ Here  lies  Fred — 

‘ Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead  ; 

‘So  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.’ 

The  next  is  ‘an  Act  to  prevent  Delay  in  the  Administration 
of  Justice  in  Cases  of  Misdemeanor.’  Delay  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  is  apt  to  present  itself  as  an  evil;  and  Acts  to 
prevent  it  take  on  themselves  a certain  outward  figure  of  virtue. 
Hut  this  Act,  it  will  be  discovered,  was  meant  only  to  make  the 
operation  of  law  more  severe  upon  those  whom  his  Majesty’s 
Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  delighted  to  honour.  The  law  as 
it  stood  before,  was  good  enough  for  common  men,  and  might 
have  continued  so  for  ever;  but  it  was  not  good  enough  for 
those  impugned  of  pike,  pike-head,  spear,  dirk,  dagger,  pistol, 
gun,  or  other  weapon,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  for  their 
special  use  and  benefit.  It  might  or  might  not  be  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  law  in  general,  that  it  should  be  quickened  in 
its  motions  on  the  particular  article  of  misdemeanors;  but  what 
impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  all  men,  was  that  the  authors 
recked  little  of  the  law’s  improvement,  and  saw  only  the  advan- 
tage of  preventing  ‘the  defendants  in  some  of  the  said  cases’ 
from  having  ‘an  opportunity  of  postponing  their  trials  to  a dis- 
‘ tant  period,  by  means  of  imparlances  in  the  said  several  Courts 

* of  King’s  Bench,  and  by  time  being  given  to  try  in  such  respective 
‘ Courts  of  Session.’  For  remedy  whereof  the  present  Act  was 
enacted,  on  the  23d  day  of  December  1819,  and  continues  to  us 
a monument,  of  that  fearfully  hard  Christmas  in  legal  history, 
which  wound  up  the  60°  Georgii  III,  and  brought  in  the 
1°  Georgii  IV. 

The  next  is  ‘ an  Act  for  more  effectually  preventing  Seditious 

* Meetings  and  Assemblies  ;’  but  which  on  examination  appears 
to  have  been  for  more  effectually  preventing  persons  assembling 
from  various  parishes  and  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  ‘deli- 
‘ berating  upon  public  grievances,  and  of  agreeing  on  petitions, 
‘ complaints,  remonstrances,  declarations,  resolutions,  or  ad- 
‘ dresses  upon  the  subject  thereof.’  The  word  used  in  the  Act  is 
‘pretext;1  but  as  no  statement  is  made  of  any  other  design, 
this  is  plainly  only  part  of  the  colouring  of  an  adversary.  By 
this  enactment,  no  more  than  fifty  persons  (except  in  county 
meetings  to  be  called  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Custos  Rotu- 
lorum,  and  the  Lord  knows  who)  were  to  meet  ‘for  the  purpose  or 

* on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  public  grievance,  or  upon 
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' any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or 
‘agreeing  to  any  petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  declaration, 
* resolution, or  address  upon  the  subject  thereof ; unless  in  the  parish 
‘ or  township  within  which  the  persons  calling  any  such  meeting 
‘ shall  usually  inhabit  or  dwell ;’  nor  unless  divers  formalities  of 
notice  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  otherwise,  be  complied  with  as 
there  described.  That  is,  five  thousand  may  be  aggrieved,  but 
only  fifty  must  meet.  The  law  will  allow  of  no  deliberation  for 
remedy,  except  for  the  grievances  of  fifties  ; those  of  greater 
numbers  are  a sacred  thing,  in  virtue  of  their  magnitude.  Also 
such  justice  may  alter  time  and  place  of  meeting,  if  he  sees  any 
prospect  of  said  justice  being  benefited  thereby,  or  the  persons 
meeting  to  deliberate  on  public  grievances  annoyed  and  incon- 
venienced ; but  the  grievers  who  are  aggrieved  by  the  grievances 
shall  not  adjourn  or  alter  time  or  place  of  meeting.  If  they  do, 
it  is  an  illegal  assembly;  for  the  meeting  is  the  justice’s  meet- 
ing, and  not  that  of  the  aggrieved  who  grieve.  Furthermore, 
no  persons  to  attend  meetings,  unless  fieeholders  of  the  county, 
or  members  of  the  corporation,  or  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  parish 
for  which  the  meeting  shall  be  held  ; all  others  must  be  aggrieved 
in  silence,  or  else  grieve  in  their  proper  places.  Also  members 
of  Parliament,  and  any  persons  having  a right  to  vote  for  a 
member  to  serve  in  Parliament,  have  a right  to  grieve  in  meetings 
of  the  city  or  borough  for  which  they  sit  or  vote  ; in  addition  to 
the  right  they  may  have  to  do  so  as  freeholders  or  otherwise. 
Persons  grieving  out  of  bounds,  to  be  punished  by  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months.  Also  may 
be  killed,  maimed  or  hurt,  bv  any  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff', 
under-sheriff,  mayor,  head  officer,  magistrate,  high  or  petty  con- 
stable, or  other  peace  officer,  or  by  any  persons  being  aiding  and 
assisting  to  them,  by  reason  of  their  resisting  the  persons  dis- 
persing, seizing,  or  apprehending,  or  endeavouring  to  disperse, 
seize,  or  apprehend  them;  and  all  and  singular  such  persons 
shall  be  free,  discharged,  and  indemnified,  as  well  against  the’ 
King’s  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  as  against  all  and 
every  other  person  and  persons,  of,  for,  and  concerning  the  kill- 
ing, maiming,  or  hurting  of  such  persons  as  shall  happen  to  be' 
so  killed,  maimed,  or  hurt  as  aforesaid.  Provided  also,  that* 
nothing  herein-before  contained  shall  extend  to  any  meeting 
wholly  holden  in  any  room  or  apartment  of  any  house  or  build- 
ing. Irregular  grievers  continuing  together  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more,  by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  after  proclamation 
made,  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  be  liable  to  be  transported 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  Persons  attending 
meetings  armed  with  any  gun,  pistol,  sword,  dagger,  pike,  blud- 
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geon,  or  other  offensive  weapon,  or  with  any  flag,  banner,  ensign, 
device,  badge,  or  emblem,  or  any  drum  or  military  or  other  music, 
or  in  military  array  or  order,  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years.  Also  houses,  rooms,  fields,  or 
other  places,  where  lectures,  discourses,  or  debates  shall  be  held, 
to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money, 
to  be  deemed  disorderly,  whether  disorderly  or  not,  unless  li- 
censed by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace.  Justices  and  all 
persons  sued  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  where 
the  jury  shall  find  a verdict  for  the  defendants,  to  be  paid  their 
costs  twice  over,  as  in  other  places.  To  continue  in  force  for 
five  years  from  the  day  of  passing  this  Act,  and  until  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament. 

Such  is  the  Act  with  which  the  miserable  men  who  had  paid 
and  suffered  for  the  restoration  of  despotic  monarchs  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  w ere  repaid  by  their  own  rulers  on 
the  day  before  the  feast  of  Christmas  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1819;  a just  winding-up  of  such  a course,  and  one  against 
which  it  is  impossible  to  find  a syllable  to  object.  The  provi- 
dence was  most  meet,  right,  and  worthy  to  be  praised,  which  for 
the  warning  of  all  future  generations,  attached  such  a punish- 
ment to  such  an  offence.  In  the  better  times  of  English  history, 
the  suffering  and  the  contumely  would  have  been  cast  off  by  a 
convulsion  similar  to  those  which  elsewhere  go  by  the  name  of 
glorious  revolutions.  But  whom  providence  designs  to  punish, 
it  can  bind.  The  evil  and  the  suffering  are  gone  by;  and  Eng- 
lishmen look  back  upon  the  period,  as  on  the  times  of  Jefferies 
and  other  noted  agents  of  misrule,  with  horror  not  unmingled 
with  satisfaction  at  the  impossibility  of  its  recurrence. 

These  are  the  company,  some  surviving,  some  deceased,  in 
which  wTere  born  the  Acts  against  the  press,  which  are  at  this 
moment  kept  hanging  over  the  heads  of  Englishmen  to  remind 
them,  that  what  their  fathers  w'ere,  themselves  may  be.  The 
first  of  these  monuments  of  slavery,  is  called  “ an  Act  for  the 
more  effectual  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  blasphemous  and 
seditious  Libels.”  The  policv  of  arbitrary  governments  has 
ever  been  to  mix  up  the  idea  of  the  opinions  they  dread,  with 
something  conveying  an  indistinct  notion  of  horrible  and  odious. 
The  Inquisition  notably  pursues  this  policy,  in  the  associations 
that  amiable  institution  connects  with  heresy;  and  it  is  not  long 
since  a preacher  of  slavery-defending  notoriety  was  heard  to 
make  the  same  application  to  the  spirit  of  political  reform.  It 
is  probable  that  very  few  of  the  compounders  of  this  Act  could 
have  defined  what  a blasphemous  libel  meant;  but  there  was  an 
undefined  idea  that  it  meant  something  particularly  horrible, 
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which  made  it  all  the  better  for  their  purpose.  Blasphemy, 
in  the  primary  sense,  means  a low  and  vulgar  outrage  com- 
mitted in  words  against  some  object  of  allowed  religious 
reverence,  for  the  gratification  of  malignant  feeling  or  reckless 
passion  excited  by  causes  foreign  to  religious  opinions.  The 
earliest  mention  of  blasphemy  in  the  world,  is  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter  of  Leviticus  ; where  it  evidently  means  the  pro- 
fane cursing  of  a half-caste  camp-follower  quarrelling  with  a 
private  of  foot.  And  as  there  is  nothing  inviting  or  gentleman- 
like in  this,  the  term  was  a convenient  one  to  apply  to  any  thing 
it  was  wished  to  overwhelm.  And  hence  came  the  secondary 
application  of  the  word ; by  which  it  is  used  for  every  contradiction, 
of  any  thing  connectible  with  religion  which  any  body  who  is  in 
power  chuses  to  believe, — especially  if  the  contradiction  is  urged 
with  any  degree  of  vigour,  or  worse  still  of  sarcasm.  In  this 
sense  it  is  upon  record  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  voted  a blas- 
phemer; and  spit  upon  and  buffeted  according  to  the  law  for 
such  cases  made  and  provided.  The  apostles  his  followers  were 
in  like  manner  blasphemers  to  a man ; and  the  same  charge  has 
been  urged  with  unvarying  steadiness,  against  every  one  who  in 
his  day  has  done  any  thing  unpleasant  to  any  other  person  who 
had  a religious  interest  exposed  to  loss.  In  this  sense  there  is 
not  a man  in  England  who  has  not  in  his  day  done  blasphemy  ; 
or  if  there  is,  he  is  at  all  events  one  utterly  unworthy  of  good 
company.  But  for  all  this,  the  word  is  a good  word  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  A man  unpleasing  to  high  priests  may  be  spit 
on  and  buffeted  under  it,  as  well  as  ever.  And  there  it  stands, 
and  will  stand;  to  verify  the  saying  of  the  preacher,  that  ‘the 
‘ thing  that  hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be ; and  there  is  no 
' new  thing  under  the  sun.’ 

Sedition,  is  defined  in  the  Act  to  be,  any  thing  ‘ tending  to  bring 
‘into  Hatred  or  Contempt  the  Person  of  His  Majesty,  His  Heirs 
‘ or  Successors,  or  The  Regent,  or  the  Government  and  Constitution 
‘of  the  United  Kingdom  as  by  Law  established,  or  either  House 
‘ of  Parliament,  or  to  excite  His  Majesty’s  Subjects  to  attempt 
‘ the  Alteration  of  any  Matter  in  Church  or  State  as  by  Law  esta- 
* blished,  otherwise  than  by  lawful  means.’  In  this  there  is  a re- 
newal of  the  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  men’s  honest  feelings 
against  something  avowed  on  all  hands  to  be  bad.  The  real 
meaning  of  ‘ sedition’  in  this  place, — after  cutting  off  all  the 
lumber  attached  to  it, — was  evidently  all  and  every  thing  which 
should  be  hostile  to  the  power  of  the  framers  of  the  law.  It  was 
a sword  to  be  hung  by  the  side  of  the  prevailing  party  for  the 
time  being ; and  it  is  kept  to  be  hung  by  the  side  of  every  other 
party  that  shall  be  able  to  prevail,  from  henceforth  through  all 
futurity. 
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The  first  provision  of  this  Act,  is  for  seizing  the  copies  in  cases 
where  a verdict  shall  be  had.  When  a man  has  printed  against 
you,  seize  his  copies ; it  is  the  first  law  of  nature  for  a govern- 
ment that  cannot  stand  but  by  hindering  men  from  stating  what 
they  think  of  it.  Any  person  convicted  a second  time,  to  suffer 
such  punishment  as  may  by  law  be  inflicted  in  cases  of  high 
misdemeanors,  or  to  be  banished  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
ail  other  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  for  such  term  of  years 
as  the  court  in  tvhich  such  conviction  shall  take  place  shall  order. 
Persons  not  departing  the  kingdom  within  thirty  days  after  sen- 
tence, may  be  conveyed  to  such  parts  out  of  the  dominions  of 
the  king,  as  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  may  be  directed  ; 
and  if  they  return,  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years.  The  Act  was  known  to  be  virtually  directed 
against  one  man  ; who  in  spite  of  Acts  still  lives  ‘ a prosperous 
gentleman,'  and  appears  more  likely  than  ever,  to  see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul. 

The  ‘ crowning  mercy’  of  the  knights  of  the  Extinguisher,  was 
the  ‘ Act  to  subject  certain  Publications  to  the  Duties  of 
Stamps  upon  Newspapers.’  The  preamble  is  remarkable. 
‘Whereas  Pamphlets  and  printed  Papers  containing  Observations 
‘ upon  public  Events  and  Occurrences,  tending  to  excite  Hatred 

* and  Contempt  of  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  these 

‘ Realms  as  by  Law  established,  and  also  vilifying  our  Holy  Reli- 
‘ gion,  have  lately  been  published  in  great  Numbers,  and  at  very 
‘ small  Prices  ; and  it  is  expedient  that  the  same  should  be  re- 
strained: May  it  therefore  please’  See.,  that  from  and  after  ten 

days  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  * all  Pamphlets  and  Papers 

* containing  any  Public  News,  Intelligence  or  Occurrences,  or  any 
4 Remarks  or  Observations  thereon,  or  upon  any  Matter  in  Church 
4 or  State,  printed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Sale, 
4 and  published  periodically,  or  in  Parts  or  Numbers,  at  Intervals 
‘ not  exceeding  Twenty-six  Days  between  the  Publication  of  any 
‘ Two  such  Pamphlets  or  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers,  where  any  of 

* the  said  Pamphlets  or  Papers,  Parts  or  Numbers  respectively, 
' shall  not  exceed  Two  Sheets,  or  shall  be  published  for  Sale  for  a 
‘ less  sum  than  Sixpence,  exclusive  of  the  Duty  by  this  Act  im- 
‘ posed  thereon,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Newspapers  within 
‘ the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  &c.  and  of 

* another  Act  &c., and  of  See.  Sec.,  and  all  other  Acts  of  Parliament 
' in  force  relating  to  Newspapers.’  In  plain  English,  one  admi- 
nistration in  1797  imposes  a stamp-duty  on  newspapers,  because 
they  let  in  too  much  light  upon  the  public ; and  another  in  1819 
enacts  for  the  same  reason,  that  pamphlets  and  printed  papers 
shall  be  newspapers.  Next  follow  divers  enactments  touching 
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length  and  breadth  of  paper,  covers  and  blank  leaves,  and  various 
other  precautions  ; in  which  the  spirit  of  Sir  Solomon  is  exhi- 
bited as  curiously  wrestling  with  the  little  farthing  rush-light 
that  objected  to  being  puffed  out.  The  next  is  a sweeping  clause, 
subjecting  the  printers  and  publishers  of  all  Pamphlets  of  small 
size  and  price  whether  periodical  or  not,  to  a fine  of  Twenty 
Pounds  for  each  offence,  unless  a Bond  be  previously  entered 
into,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  Pounds  in  London,  and  two 
hundred  elsewhere,  with  two  or  more  sureties  in  a like  sum  in 
the  whole,  for  payment  of  all  fines  and  penalties  that  may  be 
imposed  for  publishing  any  blasphemous  or  seditious  libel.  The 
object  of  this  was  plainly  twofold  ; first,  to  associate  cheap  pub- 
lications (which  are  what  the  enemies  of  the  community  chiefly 
dread)  with  ‘ blasphemy  and  sedition  and  secondly,  to  impose 
the  necessity  of  such  a bond,  as  the  publishers  of  cheap  publi- 
cations were  thought  not  likely  to  be  able  to  furnish.  The  object 
was  to  clog  the  press,  and  the  press  is  clogged  accordingly.  The 
object  was  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  disturbing  a number  of  old 
gentlemen  in  what  they  had  wrongfully  got  possession  of ; and 
they  moved  upon  their  purpose  with  skill  proportioned  to  their 
good-will.  Divers  other  provisions  follow,  all  having  in  view 
the  making  it  perilous,  troublesome,  and  unprofitable,  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  circulating  cheap  knowledge  of  their  inter- 
ests among  the  poor.  There  was  something  which  the  poor  were 
not  to  know;  and  the  best  means  within  reach  were  accordingly 
taken,  to  keep  it  from  their  knowledge.  The  provisions  were  in 
reality  so  complex,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  strict  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  entire  has  never  yet  in  any  form  or  shape  been  put  into 
execution.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  their  impracticability 
could  not  be  called  into  existence  for  the  first  time  the  day  after 
the  Act  was  passed,  it  follows  that  the  impracticability  was  always 
known  ; and  that  the  object  of  the  framers  was  to  demonstrate, 
that  their  legislation  should  not  be  bounded  by  the  possible,  so 
long  as  any  insult  or  injury  was  to  be  inflicted  by  enacting  the 
impossible, — that  they  would  put  in  practice  the  celebrated  in- 
junction of  a noble  chancery-suitor  to  his  son,  if  they  were 
disposed, — that  in  short  all  other  people  were  at  their  mercy,  and 
held  what  they  did  hold,  only  by  the  difficulty  the  legislators 
found  in  executing  their  own  acts.# 

* If  the  proprietors  of  this  Review  were  asked,  what  impediment  they 
have  found  from  any  of  the  \ets  in  their  plans  for  circulating'  cheap  poli- 
tical knowledge  among  the  people,  they  would  reply,  that  in  the  first  place, 
they  have  never  attempted  periodical  circulation  in  small  periods,  or  in 
parts  or  numbers.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  this  most 
effectual  method  of  circulating  information  is  cut  off,  and  is  cut  off  because 
it  is  the  most  effectual.  All  that  their  publisher  is  actually  exposed  to 
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Why  a ministry  who  have  certainly  not  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  guilt  in  which  these  Acts  originated,  should 
insist  on  carrying  them  about  with  them  as  if  to  claim 
connexion  with  the  facts, — is  almost  as  unaccountable,  as  if  a 
man  in  a clean  coat  should  demand  to  exchange  it  for  one 
dabbled  in  the  blood  that  was  shed  at  Manchester.  As  it  would 
be  considerable  evidence  of  mental  derangement  if  an  indivi- 
dual were  to  insist  on  walking  about  with  such  a patch  of 
unpopular  contamination  on  his  person,  so  the  other  seems 
irreducible  to  the  common  rules  which  act  upon  mankind. 
There  may  be  a certain  desirableness  which  no  minister  can 
positively  refuse  to  notice,  in  the  remote  possibility  of  these  old 
thumb-screws  being  at  some  time  called  again  into  use  ; but  does 
the  value  of  this  probability  pay  for  the  expenseof  warehouse-room? 
Is  the  contingent  benefit  which  is  to  accrue  to  nobody  can  tell 
who  at  a period  of  nobody  can  tell  when,  equal  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  hate,  the  scorn,  the  dislike  of  the  existing  government, 
the  wish  for  change,  the  leaning  towards  a revolution,  the  hope 
that  at  some  time  or  other  something  may  happen  to  make 
one,  the  discontented  looking  to  all  that  is,  and  is  not,  and 
might  be, — which  are  from  day  to  day  excited,  encouraged,  and 
created  by  the  existence  of  these  Acts,  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
population  whom  distress  or  other  causes  place  within  the  sphere 
of  such  an  operation?  If  it  is  not,  why  are  they  kept?  Or  if 
they  are  kept,  why  is  not  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  for  example, 
kept  in  pickle  in  terrorem  ? Why  are  visitors  not  told  at  the 
Tower, *  * These  guns  and  ammunition  are  kept  to  fire  upon  the 
‘ people  when  the  king  tries  to  make  himself  absolute  as  James 
‘ did  V It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make  answer,  that  ministers 
had  no  design  of  using  them.  The  old  principle  has  been,  that 
in  a country  professing  to  be  free,  men  were  to  see  provisions 

for  what  has  been  done  or  is  doing-,  is  the  penalties  for  not  entering 
into  bond  to  pay  the  fines  for  blasphemous  and  seditions  libels ; and  when 
their  solicitors  were  instructed  to  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  such 
bond,  they  made  answer,  that  * they  had  been  to  the  Solicitor  of  Stamps,  but 
‘ he  told  them,  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  a bond  being  given  under 
‘ this  Statute  in  respect  of  pamphlets  ; and  they  should  advise  not  stirring 

* the  matter  further.’  The  fact  therefore  is,  that  if  ever  a Jefferies  should  be 
Attorney-General,  their  publisher  may  be  prosecuted  for  the  absence  of  a 
bond,  which  nobody  would  have  a hand  in  executing.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
omit  saying,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Stamp-office,  as  far  as  their  own  expe- 
rience has  gone,  is  the  reverse  of  any  thing  vexatious.  On  the  contrary,  it 
applies  in  favour  of  the  publisher,  provisions  in  the  Acts  (in  respect  of 
blank  pages,  &c.)  which  there  can  he  no  doubt  were  intended  to  operate 
against  him-  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  existing  government  is  very  much 
ashamed  of  the  Acts ; the  more  is  the  pity,  that  honest  gentlemen  should 
be  set  to  execute  them  in  any  part. 
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made  by  law  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  freedom  ; not 
provisions  for  its  destruction,  under  a verbal  engagement  not  to 
use  them.  Why  is  the  community  to  be  insulted  by  ministers 
holding  over  their  heads,  what  they  admit  to  be  much  too  bad 
to  use?  Or  if  the  community  should  give  into  the  principle, 
that  the  law  is  to  be  made  a sink-hole  for  the  storing-up  of  old 
abuses,  and  what  the  people  will  allow  to  be  executed  is  to 
be  the  measure  of  the  execution, — is  there  no  danger  that  the 
people  should  go  the  fraction  of  a step  further,  and  say  that 
since  they  have  been  trained  to  be  a law  unto  themselves,  they 
think  they  can  dispense  with  the  written  rubbish  altogether? 
There  seems  to  be  as  little  policy  in  storing-up  decayed  laws,  as 
rotten  apples  ; unless  it  is  really  done  in  hopes  of  communicat- 
ing the  taint  to  the  remainder. 

Nothing  can  more  usefully  conclude  this  article,  than  a notice 
of  the  poor  evasions  and  miserable  wit,  with  which  the 
removal  of  these  disgraces  to  the  statute-book  has  been  met  by 
the  most  gifted  of  their  supporters. 

‘ He  (Mr.  Canning)  should  like  to  see  any  foreigner  coming  among 
them,  or  any  man  returning  after  an  absence  from  England  of 
ten  years — he  should  like  to  call  upon  him  to  state  what  special 
grievance  he  observed  to  exist  in  the  country.  Would  he  answer, 
“ Why  nothing  now  is  printed— nothing  is  said  of  any  body  by 
“ the  Press — there  is  a total  stagnation  of  satirical  jokes,  of  sarcasm 
“ and  slander.  What  has  become  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  ? Every 
“ body  abstains  from  animadversions  upon  private  character — every 
“ thing  is  sleeping  or  dead.  The  Press  is  broken  up — its  occupation’s 
“ gone  ; there  is  no  such  thing  now  as  type  and  paper.”  This  would 
be  the  great  grievance  pointed  out ; and  to  remedy  such  an  oppressive, 
intolerable  evil,  the  Honourable  Member  opposite  brought  forward  his 
Bill  [laughter.] 

Observe  now  what  the  weakness  of  that  age  laughed  at.  It 
had  been  urged  that  a statute  had  been  directed  against  the  in- 
formation of  the  poor,  accompanied  by  many  circumstances  of 
insult  and  violence, — and  a man  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  press 
had  not  been  stopped,  for  there  was  still  printing  going  on  in 
other  places. 

‘ What  would  be  the  effect  of  carrying  this  measure,  and  how  would 
its  success  stop  the  chasm  which  the  Honourable  Proposer  lamented  ? 
The  existing  Bill  pressed  against  blasphemous  publications  comprised 
in  two  sheets.’ 

It  pressed  against  all  publications  comprised  in  two  sheets  ; 
as  was  perfectly  within  the  knowledge  of  every  body. 

‘ The  Honourable  Member  for  Aberdeen  said,  “ Let  us  have 
o blasphemous  publications  in  two  sheets;  I hope  you  will  repeal  the 
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“ Bill  that  prevents  our  having  blasphemous  libels  in  two  sheets.” 
[laughter.] 

The  application  was  for  the  removal  of  the  Act  which  had 
been  directed  against  all  publications  in  two  sheets,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  there  were  blasphemous  libels  that  wrere  on  the  same 
quantity  of  paper. 

‘ To  this  he  (Mr.  Canning)  replied,  that  the  blasphemy,  to  be  brought 
under  the  Act,  must  not  only  be  comprised  within  such  a specific 
compass,  but  the  author  must  value  the  produce  of  his  brains  under 
sixpence.  These  were  the  three  essential  qualities  required  to  bring 
a publication  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act — namely,  blasphemy  the 
size  of  two  sheets,  and  the  value  of  less  than  sixpence.  These  were 
the  three  objects  which  the  Act  intended  to  repress,  and  by  which  the 
Honourable  Member  was  of  opinion  that  the  general  liberty  of  the 
Press  was  extinguished.  To  be  sure,  blasphemy  was  of  a most 
volatile,  changeable  essence  ; but  if  any  man  wished  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  hallowed  work  that  restrained  it,  and  was  desirous  to  restore 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  object  was  not  difficult  to  attain.  Let 
the  Gentleman  who  had  so  much  blasphemy  on  hand,  tack  an  addi- 
tional sheet  to  the  proscribed  number  of  two,  let  him  come  out  on  the 
28th  instead  of  the  26th  day,  and  let  him  screw  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-place,  and  charge  sixpence-halfpenny  for  his  produc- 
tions, and  he  avoided  the  law.’ — Morning  Chronicle,  June  1,  1827, 
Speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  May  31. 

All  this  mummery  is  meant  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  pub- 
lications of  the  poor  man  have  been  prohibited  on  the  pretence 
of  blasphemy.  It  is  needless  to  insist  further  on  the  flagrant 
untruth  of  the  ministerial  assertion,  that  blasphemy  was  one  of 
the  qualities  required  to  bring  a publication  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  The  speaker  knew  as  well  as  the  present  reader 
does,  that  the  Act  specified  all  publications  containing  any  re- 
marks on  public  occurrences,  of  certain  size  and  form.  It  is 
Nero  fiddling,  while  the  matches  are  laying  under  the  thing 
it  is  his  intention  to  destroy. 

The  object  aimed  at  by  the  present  article,  is  to  attract  the 
attention  of  that  part  of  the  public  which  it  may  reach,  to  the 
promised  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  legislature,  and  to  the 
arguments  by  which  the  removal  of  the  matter  of  complaint 
will  be  supported  or  opposed.  If  it  has  this  effect,  the  benefit  of 
the  result  will  be  independent  of  the  merits  of  the  execution. 


vol.  xii. — Westminster  Heview. 
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Art.  XI. — Justice  and  Codification  Petitions  : being  forms  proposed  for 
signature  by  all  persons  ivhose  desire  it  is  to  see  Justice  no  longer 
Sold,  Delayed,  or  Denied  : and  to  obtain  a possibility  of  that 
Knowledge  of  the  Law,  in  proportion  to  the  leant  of  which  they  are 
subjected  to  Unjust  Punishments,  and  Deprived  of  the  Benefit  of 
their  Rights.  By  Jeremy  Bentharn.  8vo.  pp.  217,  88,  32,  9. 
R.  Hevvard.  1830. 

T HE  moral  derived  by  the  partizans  of  misrule  fiom  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution  has  been  this  ; that  next  to 
the  maintenance  of  abuses  is  the  advantage  of  guiding  their 
correction.  Obstinate  defences  involve  persevering  assaults, 
while  concessions  abate  zeal,  furnish  excuses  to  indolence,  and 
by  a cunning  use  of  devices  perplex  and  fatigue  vigilance 
itself.  The  difficulty  of  making  a people  accustomed  to  wrongs 
understand  their  wrongs  is  considerable,  but  far  greater  is  the 
difficulty  of  making  them  understand  their  remedies ; and 
under  the  forms  of  surrender  they  are  too  likely  to  accept  mere 
modifications  of  old  oppressions.  Experience  will  discover  the 
error,  but  such  experience  requires  time  and  suffering,  and  a fur- 
ther period  for  excitement  and  for  the  levy  of  popular  indigna- 
tion against  the  pretended  corrections.  A crafty  ruler  might 
well  say,  ‘ give  me  the  management  of  reforms  and  I will  make 
no  stand  upon  the  abuses.’ 

The  law  of  England  can  no  longer  be  upheld  as  the  perfection 
of  reason,  as  the  unalterable  good  ; but  we  are  not  without 
apprehensions  when  we  see  the  hands  interested  in  the  vices 
shaping  the  amendments,  and  knowing  as  we  do  the  public 
proneness  to  repose  on  pretences.  The  vice  of  the  law  is  con- 
ceived to  be  so  extensive,  that  every  alteration  of  it  is  supposed' 
necessarily  to  be  an  improvement,  and  passes  without  examina- 
tion— a heedlessness  holding  out  no  encouragement  to  those 
disposed  to  the  most  beneficial  change,  and  offering  some 
invitation  to  others  who  would  only  alter  the  shape  and 
pressure  of  abuse. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  the  true  principles  of  law- 
reform  should  now  be  kept  in  view,  and  that  the  offered  reme- 
dies should  be  watched  with  a close  scrutiny,  lest  the  long 
labour  to  expose  injustice  should  produce  only  a new  modifica- 
tion of  injustice.  This  object  will  be  greatly  served  by  attention 
to  Mr.  Bentham’s  Petitions  for  Justice,  which  catalogue  the 
vices  and  defects  of  the  law,  and  suggest  the  appropriate 
changes.  These  papers  were  composed  before  the  delivery  of 
the  King’s  Speech,  but  their  utility  is  rather  enhanced  by  the 
opportunity  of  practically  applying  their  arguments  to  the 
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objects  recommended  from  the  throne.  If  parliament  had 
received  any  new  aptitude  for  legislation  from  the  royal  address, 
we  might  consider  Mr.  Bentham’s  work  in  some  degree  super- 
seded, but  as  the  reformation  is  left  to  the  same  power  which 
tolerated  the  vices  of  the  law,  till  the  public  discontent  com- 
pelled some  amendment,  and  has  effected  more  in  addition  to 
the  faults  than  in  improvement,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  say,  mistrust  of  the  capacity  of  parliament  for  the  work  in 
hand  is  founded  on  sufficient  experience  ; and  the  diffusion  of 
information,  which  may  enable  the  community  to  supervise  the 
remedial  measures,  and  estimate  their  adequacy,  is  of  the  very 
last  importance  to  securing  a result  of  any  substantial  benefit. 
His  majesty’s  speech  is  not  of  the  force  of  inspiration,  and 
honourable  persons  who  were  blind  to  defects  a dozen  years 
ago,  are  not  now  likely  to  comprehend  the  polypus-like  ramifi- 
cations of  error  and  the  befitting  scheme  of  correction. 

The  proposed  petitions  for  justice  are  three  : the  first  running 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  seven  octavo  pages,  and  argued 
at  length  but  with  as  much  compression  as  the  completeness 
of  reasoning  would  permit;  the  second  is  the  petition  abridged 
to  eighty-eight  pages,  and  suited  to  popular  convenience  and 
ready  reference  ; the  third  is  the  more  abridged  petition  in 
fifteen  pages,  and  fittest  for  signature.  As  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  production  the  great  jurist  observes  : 

‘ To  those  whom  the  design  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  number 
amongst  its  well-wishers,  and  the  production  among  its  approvers,  a 
consideration  that  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  agreeable,  is — that, 
whatsoever  may  be  its  capacity  for  attracting  signatures,  the  same  may 
remain  to  it  during  an  indefinite  length  of  time  : and  that,  so  long  as 
the  remembrance  of  this  publication  lasts,  no  one  to  whom  the  exist- 
ing self-styled  instrument  of  security  is  a source  and  instrument — 
of  depredation,  of  oppression,  in  a word  of  injury  in  any  shape,  can  be 
in  want  of  a ready  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  his  complaints.' 
— Adv.  p.  xvi. 

It  presents  indeed  a complete  manual  of  reform,  which  will  not 
cease  to  be  capable  of  application,  till  everv  speck  of  abuse  or 
imperfection  is  removed  from  the  law.  Bach  paragraph  of 
the  abridged  petition  is  numbered  for  the  convenience  of  ready 
citation,  and  for  the  more  distinct  view  of  the  propositions. 
The  author  in  a passage,  evincing  his  vivacity  of  spirit,  and 
no  ordinary  portion  of  graphic  power  imagines  the  distress 
of  antagonists,  who  find  themselves  opposed  by  this  arrange- 
ment : 

32.  ■ Pitiable,  in  good  truth,  will  be  seen  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  disingenuous  opponent,  who,  casting  an  eye  on  a bodv  of 
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argument  which  he  stands  engaged  to  encounter  and  attack,  beholds 
it  armed  with  them.  Thus  distributed  into  so  many  articulate  parts, 
— for  the  clear,  correct  and  complete  designation  of  each  of  which, 
a single  word  is  effectually  sufficient, — the  discourse,  be  it  what  it  may, 
presents  to  him,  in  each  part  of  it,  a determinate  and  never  misappre- 
hensible  ob  t and  standard  of  reference.  “ Here,  sir,  is  proposition 
the  first.  What  say  you  to  it?  has  it  your  assent?  has  it  your  dis- 
sent > if  your  dissent,  for  what  reason  or  reasons  ? Unapprised  of 
the  existence  of  these  defences, — he  comes  (suppose)  with  his  quiver 
full  of  devices  borrowed  from  the  Boole  of  Fallacies.  See  then  the  con- 
dition, in  which  he  finds  himself.  Instead  of  doing  as  he  had  flattered 
himself  with  doing, — instead  of  shooting  fallacies  into  the  middle  of 
the  discourse  at  random, — or  enveloping  the  whole  expanse  of  it  as  it 
were  in  a net, — he  feels  himself  pinned  down,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
most  distressing  alternative.  Taking  in  hand  the  chain  of  discourse, 
— either  he  must  grapple  with  the  links  which  it  is  thus  composed  of, 
one  after  another, — or  remain  motionless:  remain  motionless;  and 
thus,  by  a token  more  unequivocal  and  demonstrative  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  words  to  be,  acknowledge  the  object  of  his  hostility  to  be  un- 
assailable. 

f Nothing  can  he  say — (for  such  is  the  supposition,  and  this  is  a sup- 
position which  may  continually  be  seen  verified) — nothing  can  he 
say,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  chapter,  section,  and  arti- 
cle, of  the  Book  of  Fallacies : some  article,  in  and  by  which,  before  he 
ever  took  this  device  of  his  in  hand,  it  may  be  seen  ready  confuted. 
Looking  at  the  mark, — nothing  can  he  find  to  hit  it  with,  but  some 
witticism — some  well-worn  piece  of  nothingness — some  vague  gene- 
ralihj— which, — like  a cloud, — dark  or  more  or  less  brilliant, — hang- 
ing in  the  air, — is  seen  to  have  no  substance — nothing  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  object  of  his  warfare.’ — p.  xiii,  xiv. 

The  petition  opens  in  these  striking  terms : — 

To  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Justice!  justice!  accessible  justice!  Justice,  not  for  the  few  alone, 
but  for  all!  No  longer  nominal,  but  at  length  real  justice  ! In  these 
few  words  stands  expressed  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  humble 
petition,  which  we,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  all 
other  of  his  majesty’s  long-suffering  subjects,  now  at  length  have 
become  emboldened  to  address  to  the  honourable  House. 

f At  present,  to  all  men,  justice,  or  what  goes  by  that  name,  is 
either  denied  or  sold  ; denied  to  the  immense  many — sold  to  the 
favoured  few;  nor  to  these,  but  at  an  extensively  ruinous  price. 
Such  is  the  grievance — p.  1. 

‘ By  every  fee  imposed,  men,  in  countless  multitudes,  are,  for  want 
of  money  to  commence  or  carry  on  a suit,  deprived  of  rights  to  any 
amount,  and  left  to  suffer  without  redress,  wrongs  to  any  amount : 
others  made  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  judges,  for  want  of  the  money 
qecessary  to  enable  them  todefend  themselves  against  unjust  suits.”-p.3. 
To  the  arrangements  by  which  the  existing  system  has  been 
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rendered  adverse  to  the  ends  of  justice,  our  author  gives  the 
name  of  devices,  and  under  that  head  in  fourteen  articles,  he 
comprehends  all  the  abuses  and  imperfection  of  the  law. 

1st.  Exclusion  of  parties  from  the  judge’s  presence. 

2nd.  Unintelligible  language. 

3dly.  Useless  or  worse  than  useless  written  instruments. 

4thly.  Falsehood  rewarded,  compelled,  and  practised  by  judges 
themselves. 

5thly.  Mendacious  oaths  necessitated. 

Gthly.  Delay  of  groundless  and  boundless  length. 

7thly.  Precipitation. 

8thly.  Intermittent  justice. 

9thly.  Mechanical  for  mental  judicature. 

lOthly.  Bandying  of  suits. 

llthly.  Decision  on  grounds  foreign  to  merits. 

12thly.  Subjugations  of  juries. 

13thly.  Jurisdictions  split  and  spliced. 

14thly.  Groundless  arrests  for  debt. 

On  the  exclusion  of  parties  from  the  judges  presence,  the 
author  objects  that  at  the  very  outset  of  the  business  the  door 
is  shut  against  the  best  evidence,  and  from  the  best  sources. 
No  light  being  let  in  but  through  a combination  of  mediums, 
by  which  some  rays  would  be  absorbed,  others  refracted  and 
distorted. 

The  natural  mode  of  procedure  is  the  model  proposed  for 
guidance  by  Mr.  Bentham.  Where  a child  or  a servant  is 
accused  of  a fault,  what  does  the  master  of  a family?  he  sends 
for  the  two  parties,  and  hears  and  examines  their  charges  and 
defences  ; then  seeks  to  trace  the  truth  by  means  of  such  other 
evidence,  as  those  accounts  have  suggested  to  be  applicable. 

English  justice  is  aptly  symboled  blind — its  genius  is  to 
prefer  groping  to  viewing,  and  to  make  the  course  of  perplexi- 
ties the  rule  of  practice.  A short  cut  to  the  truth  would  be  a 
line  abhorrent  to  our  jurisprudence,  whose  delight  has  been  to 
seek  the  fact  through  the  most  intricate  entanglement  of  false- 
hood, and  at  last  to  make  it  to  the  utmost  degree  questionable, 
nay,  indifferent  to  the  ministers  of  justice,  whether  the  chace 
will  end  in  the  attainment  of  truth  or  untruth. 

There  was  once  a celebrated  road-surveyor,  John  Metcalf,  who 
was  stone-blind.  Analogously  with  law  principles,  it  should 
thence  have  been  ruled,  that  no  man  in  possession  of  eye-sight 
should  survey  roads  ; and  any  one  undertaking  the  business, 
should  be  compelled  to  wear  a bandage  and  feel  his  way.  The 
worse  the  means  the  greater  the  triumph  of  skill,  the  narrower 
the  competition,  the  more  close  the  profit  to  the  craftsman,  and 
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to  the  public  the  heavier  the  charge  for  easy  work  made  intri- 
cate. 

Anticipating  an  objection,  Mr.  Bentham  remarks,  “ but,  says 
somebody,  why  say  the  parties  are  excluded  from  the  judge’s 
presence  V’ 

‘ When,  in  any  one  of  these  courts,  a suitor  makes  his  appearance,  is 
the  door  of  the  court  shut  against  him  ? Did  no  instance  ever 
happen,  of  a suitor  standing  up  in  court,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  judge?  Oh,  yes:  once  in  a term  or  so;  scarce 
oftener.  And  why  not  oftener  ? Even  because,  as  every  man  sees, 
nothing  better  than  vexation  is  to  be  got  by  it.  And,  if  at  any,  at  what 
period  can  this  be  ? Not  at  the  outset  : not  till  the  suit  has  run  out 
an  indefinite  part  of  its  destined  length  : the  judge  being,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  individual  suits,  from  first  to  last,  invisible  : nor 
yet  an  invisible  agent,  but  an  invisible  non-ctgent  : mechanical,  as 
will  be  explained  : mechanical  from  the  outset  being  the  mode,  to  a 
truly  admirable  length,  substituted  to  mental  judicature.  But  suppose 
the  unhappy  outcast  in  court  proceedings,  by  the  devices  that  will 
now  immediately  be  explained — proceedings,  and  even  language,  have 
been  rendered  (he  finds)  unintelligible  to  him.  Even  if  he  has 
counsel,  of  whom,  besides  one  for  use,  he  must  have  at  least  one,  and 
may  be  made  to  have  half-a-dozen  for  show  ; if,  though  it  be  but 
one  of  them  has  opened  his  mouth,  the  mouth  of  the  unhappy  client 
is  not  indirectly  as  above,  but  directly,  and  with  the  most  shameless 
effrontery,  inexorably  closed.  The  one  in  whom  all  his  confidence  is 
reposed,  may,  by  treachery  or  negligence,  or  craving  for  greater  gain 
elsewhere,  have  forfeited  it.  Three  hundred  guineas  have  been  given 
with  a brief,  the  fee  left  unearned,  and  restitution  refused.  If,  in 
such  circumstances,  a counsel,  though  it  be  one  who,  not  expecting  to 
be  needed  is  unprepared,  has  but  opened  his  lips  ; no  (says  the  judge), 
counsel  has  spoken  for  you,  you  shall  not  speak  for  yourself.  A plain- 
tiff, had  he  ever  such  full  license  to  speak,  could  he  compel  the  ap- 
pearance of  a defendant  ? Not  he  indeed.  If  both  were  in  court 
together,  by  accident,  could  either  compel  answer  to  a question  put  to 
the  other  ? As  little. — p.  13,  14% 

On  the  second  device  of  unintelligible  language  our  author 
states  : — 

‘To  Saxon  judicature  succeeded  that  of  Norman  conquerors  : to 
Saxon  liberalism,  Norman  absolutism.  In  Saxon  times  reigned,  in 
adequate  number,  local  judicatories  : not  only  county-shires,  but,  so 
to  speak,  still  lesser  judge-shires  : hundred  courts,  courts  leet,  courts 
baron,  and  others. 

Then  and  there,  people  or  lawyers  made  no  difference  ; language  was 
the  same.  From  the  presence  of  the  judge,  in  any  one  of  these  small 
and  adequately  numerous  tribunals,  directly  or  indirectly,  was  suitor 
ever  excluded  ? No  more  than  in  a private  family,  contending 
children  from  the  presence  of  their  fathers. 
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f Under  the  Norman  kings  grew  up  Norman  French  speaking 
lawyers.  Whether  in  the  metropolis  or  elsewhere,  .along  with  his 
horses  and  their  grooms,  one  train  of  these  domestics  was  always  in 
attendance  about  the  person  of  the  king.  To  this  train  was  given  the 
cognizance  of  all  such  suits  as,  from  such  varied  distances,  so  various 
and  some  of  them  so  long,  could  be  made  to  come  to  it. 

‘ Quartering  himself  upon  vassal  after  vassal,  the  king  was 
perpetually  on  the  move  : in  his  train  moved  a judge  or  judges. 

* To  this  train,  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  had  to  come  from, 
every  man,  who  had  any  thing  to  complain  of,  had  to  add  himself. 
To  the  place,  wherever  it  was,  that  the  train  happened  to  be  at, 
the  defendant  had  to  be  dragged.  When  there,  these  same  suitors  there 
found  a judge  or  judges,  who,  speaking  a different  language,  could 
not,  or  would  not,  understand  what  they  said. 

‘ The  language  of  the  Normandy-bred  lawyers  was  a sort  of  French. 
The  language  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  these  lawyers 
spoke  : the  language  of  the  country  into  which  they  w’ere  come,  they 
disdained  to  speak.  The  rules,  such  as  they  were,  by  which  the 
procedure  of  these  foreign  despots,  in  so  far  as  memory  served,  and 
self-regarding  interest  permitted,  could  be  guided,  would  of  course  be 
such  as  their  own  language  gave  expression  to  : rules  which,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  language,  were,  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  suitors, 
unintelligible : meaning  by  suitors,  on  this  occasion,  not  only  those 
who  were  actually  so,  but  those  who,  but  for  this  obstacle,  would 
have  been,  but  could  not  be  so.  Justiciables  they  are  called  in  French. 
In  British  India  this  state  of  things  may,  with  a particular  degree  of 
Facility  be  conceivable — p.  14,  15. 

What  deformity  of  law,  what  relic  of  barbarity  or  insolence, 
has  wanted  its  advocate?  Even  the  Law-French  has  had  its 
defender,  and  been  eulogized  as  an  essential  convenience,  and 
indeed  beauty  of  the  science.  The  Norman  fell  into  disuse,  but 
a jargon  survives  which  is  scarcely  less  unintelligible  to  the 
lay  sense.  The  preference  of  pleadings  to  parole  statement  is 
thus  pithily  and  shrewdly  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Bentham. 

‘ 1.  Spoken  words  could  not  be  sold  at  so  much  a do2en  : the  writ- 
ten words  could  be  and  were  ; so  much  for  the  profit  account  : 2.  Of 
the  word  of  mouth  alterations,  not  a syllable  could  be  uttered,  which 
the  judge  did  not  sit  condemned  to  hear:  all  labour,  without  profit ; 
different  the  case  when  this  preliminary  Avritten  altercation  came  to 
be  added  : once  commenced,  then  on  it  went  of  itself,  like  a pump 
set  a going  by  a steam-engine  : the  judge  receiving  his  share  of  the 
profit  on  it,  neither  his  ears  nor  his  eyes  being  any  part  of  the  time 
troubled  Avith  it  so  much  for  the  ease  account.’ — p.  21 . 

‘ Father  of  a family  ! Avhen  you  have  a dispute  to  settle  between  two 
of  your  children,  do  you  ever  begin  by  driving  them  from  your  pre- 
sence ? do  you  send  them  to  attorney,  special  pleader,  sergeant,  or 
barrister  j Think  you  that  by  any  such  assistance,  any  better  chance 
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would  be  afforded  you  for  coming  at  the  truth,  than  by  hearing  what 
the  parties  had  to  say  for  themselves  ? 

1 Page  upon  page,  and  process  upon  process,  each  process  with  fees 
upon  fees, — all  these  for  the  production  of  no  other  effect  than  what 
is  every  day  produced  all  over  the  country,  by  a line  or  two  in  the 
shape  of  a summons  or  a warrant  from  a justice  of  the  peace  ; a hun- 
dred-horse steam  engine  for  driving  a cork  out  of  a bottle.’ — p.  22. 

The  instrumentality  adopted  in  judicature  for  the  professed 
object  of  the  discovery  of  truth  is  falsehood.  Thus  pleadings 
are  rendered  incomprehensible  by  the  mass  of  lies  compelled  in 
them,  and  no  untechnical  reader  who  takes  up  a form  of  legal 
procedure  can  distinguish  what  is  intended  to  be  statement 
and  what  fiction.  The  ends  effected  by  pleadings  licensed  to 
carry  falsehood,  are  the  increase  of  expense  to  litigants  and  un- 
certainty of  justice.  The  exclusion  of  the  evidence  of  parties 
and  stress  on  the  written  averments  of  their  legal  assistants  are 
cognate  absurdities.  Beyond  such  a statement  as  may  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  suit  or  charge,  and  the  denial  or  qualified 
admission  of  it,  written  pleadings  can  only  serve  the  purposes 
we  have  mentioned. 

The  fourth  device  on  which  Mr.  Bentham  treats  is  the  legal 
mendacity,  styled  fiction. 

f Of  this  contrivance,  the  root  will  be  seen  in  a distinction  taken 
between  pleadings  and  evidence.  To  mendacity  in  evidence,  no  allow- 
ance is  given  : to  mendacity  in  pleadings,  full  allowance.  Why  not 
to  mendacity  in  evidence  ? Because  if,  to  this  last  stage  in  the  suit, 
the  allowance  had  been  extended,  not  so  much  as  a shadow  of  justice 
would  have  been  kept  on  foot  : society  could  not  have  been  kept 
together.’ — p.  24. 

‘ Poetical  fiction  is  one  thing  : judicial  fiction,  another.  Poetical 
fiction  has  for  its  purpose  delectation  3 producing,  in  an  appropriate 
shape,  pleasure  : the  purpose  here  a good  one,  or  no  other  is  so.  To 
a bad  purpose  it  is  indeed  capable  of  being  applied,  as  discourse  in 
every  shape  is.  But  in  its  general  nature,  when  given  for  what  it  is, 
it  is  innoxious,  and  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  it  affords,  beneficent: 
no  deception  does  it  produce,  or  aim  at  producing.  So  much  for 
poetical  fiction,  now  for  judicial. 

‘In  every  instance,  it  had  and  has  for  its  purpose,  pillage  : object, 
the  gaining  power  5 means,  deception.  It  is  a portion  of  wilful  false- 
hood, uttered  by  a judge,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  deception  j 
and,  by  that  deception,  acquiescence  or  exercise  given  by  him  to 
power  not  belonging  to  him  by  law. — p.  27. 

f Obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  is  a crime  : a crime  which, 
except  where  licensed  by  public  functionaries,  or  uttered  by  them,  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  one  another,  is  punished  with  infamous  punish- 
ment. Power,  in  so  far  as  obtained  by  fiction,  is  power  obtained  by 
some  false  pretence ; and  what  judicial  fiction,  that  was  ever  uttered. 
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was  uttered  for  any  other  purpose  ? What  judicial  fiction,  by  which 
its  purpose  has  been  answered,  has  failed  of  being  productive  of  this 
effect  ? 

‘ If  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  is  an  immoral  practice,  can 
obtaining  power  by  false  pretences  be  any  thing  less  so  ? If  silver 
and  gold  are  to  be  had  the  one  for  the  other,  so  can  power  and  money  ; 
if  then  either  has  value,  has  not  the  other  likewi.se  ?’ — p.  28. 

Lies,  farther  observes  our  author,  * are  the  instruments  of 
weakness  rather  than  of  strength  ; and  they  who  had  all  the 
power  in  their  hands  had  little  need  of  lies  for  the  obtaining  of 
it.’  Originally  many  of  the  fictions  were  devices  of  conve- 
nience to  reach  objects  not  attainable  by  the  existing  process 
of  law  ; thus  far  they  were  contrivances  of  weakness,  but  when 
strength  was  possessed  by  our  courts  they  showed  no  disposi- 
tion, to  part  with  the  base  machinery  that  former  necessity  had 
invented,  and  the  figments  to  which  pardonable  resort  was 
had  for  public  convenience  were  retained  for  professional  profit 
and  to  keep  up  the  mysteries  of  craftsmanship,  after  the  occa- 
sions had  passed  away. 

The  first  object  of  a court  of  justice  is  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  yet  the  main  machinery  of  our  tribunals  is  falsehood.  The 
lesson  of  the  convenience  of  the  lie  is  every  where  before  the 
witness  sworn  to  speak  the  truth.  The  pleadings  set  forth 
various  falsehoods,  and  he  who  asks  the  cause  is  instructed, 
that  they  are  more  useful  than  the  truth.  The  prisoner  perhaps 
pleads  the  truth,  confesses  guilt,  and  the  judge  exhorts  him  to 
retract  the  admission  and  substitute  a lie,  * for  ’ says  the  minister 
of  justice,  * a lie  often  saves  a man’s  life,  as  law  has  its  chances, 
and  though  you  confess  you  are  guilty  yet  if  you  favour  your- 
self with  a lie  we  may  find  you  innocent  after  all.’  They  go 
into  the  trial,  and  on  some  formality  the  prisoner  is  acquitted, 
the  jury  being  advised  by  the  judge  to  declare  what  they  have 
the  best  knowdedge  to  be  a lie  under  the  form  of  a verdict  of  inno- 
cence. 

No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  the  mass  of  falsehood  which  pre- 
vails in  our  courts,  and  is  it  possible  that  so  extensive  a taint  of 
mendacity  can  be  harmless  to  public  morals,  or  consistent  with 
the  first  policy  of  justice,  which  should  be  the  cultivation  of  the 
strictest  regard  to  truth  as  the  best  general  preparation  for  the 
discovery  of  it  in  particular  inquiries  ? Instead  of  habitually 
reverencing  veracity  persons  are  familiarized  with  falsehood,  in 
the  very  place  where  the  awe  of  truth  should  be  profoundest. 
The  lesson  inculcated  by  our  law  is  precisely  that  which 
Ulysses  teaches  to  Neoptolemus  in  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles, 
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Oil  Oaths  Mr.  Bentham  largely  treats.  The  experience  of 
mankind  is  nought  in  law  whose  character  is  a perpetual  infancy 
of  barbarism.  The  experience  of  society  has  taught  it  that  slender 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statement  of  a man  whose 
word  is  not  as  strict  as  his  sworn  testimony.  But  yet  oaths  are 
required  in  courts  of  justice  though  the  effect,  if  any,  is  a falla- 
cious reliance  on  that  which  is  of  no  force  with  depraved 
natures.  Why  does  not  the  merchant  swear  his  clerk,  or  the 
tradesman  his  apprentice,  to  respect  his  property,  and  observe 
the  laws  of  honesty  ? because  he  knows  that  no  sort  or  degree 
of  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  ceremony,  and  it  were  as 
feasible  to  catch  sparrows  with  salt  as  to  hold  rogues  by  the 
religious  sanction.  Aye,  but  it  is  excellent  to  exclude  the 
evidence  of  Atheists,  for  them  the  Bible  is  a test.  That  is,  it  is 
good  to  exclude  the  evidence  of  such  unbelievers  as  will  not 
declare  an  untruth,  for  those  who  are  unscrupulous  profess 
religion,  and  offer  testimony  most  probably  as  honest  as  their 
qualifying  declaration.  And  here,  again,  we  have  occasion  to 
remark  the  premium  of  the  law  to  falsehood.  It  proposes  tests 
to  the  witness  which  he  cannot  decline  without  the  sorest 
injury  to  his  character,  and  he  is  placed  between  the  alternative 
of  an  easy  lie  or  the  suffering  of  public  odium.  If  his  integrity 
succumbs  to  the  trial  the  first  step  he  has  made  to  eligibility 
as  an  evidence  has  practically  impressed  upon  him  the  con- 
venience of  falsehood,  and  the  grand  barrier  of  custom  is  thrown 
down  which  separates  honesty  from  its  opposite. 

Mr.  Bentham  suggests  another  danger  : 

‘ A murderer  (suppose)  is  on  his  trial  : necessary  to  his  conviction 
is  the  testimony  of  an  individual,  who  has  just  mounted  the  box. 
Before  the  oath  is  tendered,  “ First  (may  it  please  your  lordship),  let 
me  ask  this  man  a question,”  says  the  counsel  for  the  murderer. 
Thereupon  comes  the  dialogue.  Counsel — “ Sir  ! Do  you  believe  in 
a God  ?”  Proposed  witness — “ No,  sir.”  Judge — “Away  with  him; 
his  evidence  is  inadmissible.”  Out  walk  they,  arm-in-arm,  murderer 
and  atheist  together,  laughing  : murderer,  to  commit  other  murders, 
pregnant  with  other  fees. 

f Robbers  in  gangs  go  about  (suppose),  and  to  suppress  testimony, 
murdering  all  whom  they  rob,  and  all  who  are  supposed  by  them  to 
have  seen  or  to  be  about  to  see  them  rob.  On  being  taken,  one  of 
them  (suppose)  turns  king’s  evidence.  Question  by  prisoner  or 
prisoner's  counsel — Do  you  believe  in  a God  ? Answer  in  the  uega- 
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tive  : off  goes  the  witness,  and  off  with  him  goes  the  prisoner.’— 
p.  51 . 

Oaths  are  neither  necessary  to  truth  nor  to  the  proceedings 
for  punishing  untruth.  False  evidence  is  as  easily  punishable 
without  accompanying  the  ceremony  of  an  oath  as  with  it. 

Mr.  Bentham  compliments  the  House  of  Commons  on  their 
mode  of  taking  evidence ; and  who  would  prefer  the  testimony 
received  at  the  Old  Bailey  to  the  unsworn  statements  in  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons.  A frightfully  large  propor- 
tion of  the  juries  who  enter  the  box  on  criminal  trials  perjure 
themselves,  their  feelings  of  humanity  causing  them  to  negative 
the  severity  of  the  law,  which  thus  has  found  the  art  of 
debauching  the  veracity  of  its  ministers,  and  arming  the  huma- 
nities against  the  honesties. 

We  next  come  to  the  sixth  device,  * Delay  of  justice 

‘ Delay  (need  it  be  said)  is  denial,  while  it  lasts.  One  third  of  the 
year,  justice,  pretended,  as  above,  to  be  administered  : the  two  other 
thirds  not  so  much  as  pretended.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  deter- 
mined upon,  and  produced  accordingly. 

‘ A calculation  was  made  : one  third  of  the  year  was  found  to  suffice 
for  getting  into  the  law  granary  all  the  grist  that  the  country  could 
supply  it  with  ; that  was  the  time  for  the  mill  to  go  • remained  the  two 
other  thirds  on  which  the  miller  was  free  to  amuse  himself.  One 
third  of  the  year,  said  he,  will  suffice  for  getting  in  all  the  money 
that  the  whole  people  can  muster  for  laying  out  in  our  shops  ; work 
for  one  third  of  the  year,  amusement  for  the  two  other  thirds.  Sittings 
out  of  term  time  belonged  not  to  those  days.  At  the  present  day, 
while  some  judges,  as  far  as  gout  will  let  them,  sit  at  ease,  other 
judges  overwork  and  overfatten  themselves.  But  so  managed  is  the 
work,  that  the  delay,  with  its  profits  and  its  miseries,  continues  undi- 
minished. Moreover,  by  the  delay  was  left  a correspondent  interval 
for  incidents  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  fresh  fees. 

f Look  now  to  other  departments  ; see  how  things  would  go  on  if 
like  delay  were  there:  what  if  during  one  part  of  the  year,  taxes  being 
collected,  during  the  other  two  thirds  they  were  left  uncollected  ? 

‘ What  if,  during  one  third  of  the  year,  the  naval  force  being  on 
duty,  during  the  other  two  thirds  the  seas  were  left  open  to  enemies 
and  pirates  ? 

‘ What  if,  during  one  third  of  the  year,  the  army  being  on  duty, 
the  other  two  thirds  the  country  were  left  undefended,  while  enemies 
were  at  the  work  of  plunderage  and  devastation  ?’ — pp.  75,  76. 

There  should  be  no  vacation  for  justice  unless  injustice  will 
submit  also  to  vacations.  The  single  reform  of  John,  Earl  of 
Eldon,  was  in  the  redemption  of  a nich  from  the  province  of 
•idleness  ; and  what  was  it?  Why,  according  to  the  law  of  old, 
serjeants  could  only  be  made  in  term  time.  In  term  time  his 
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lordship  could  never  decide  on  the  appointments,  and  he  felt 
this  unique  flaw  in  the  whole  system  of  our  legal  policy,  that  the 
opportunity  of  bestowing  the  coif  in  vacation  was  wanting. 
He  therefore  immortalized  himself  as  a reformer  by  introducing 
a bill  enabling  him  to  make  serjeants  as  Mr.  Bentham  would 
have  judges  administer  justice,  at  all  such  times  as  there  should 
be  occasion  for  the  proceeding.  The  act  is  commonly  called 
after  the  first  syllable  of  the  person’s  name,  for  whose  special 
service  it  was  contrived,  the  Bum-act. 

Criminal  justice,  especially,  ought  never  to  be  dormant,  and 
the  most  salutary  effect  would  be  produced  by  making  the 
Session  of  the  Old  Bailey  daily,  by  which  the  corrupting  period 
of  incarceration  would  be  greatly  abridged,  example  rendered 
more  immediate,  and  punishment  shewn  with  increased  terror, 
following  closely  as  the  shadow  of  crime.  No  delay  but  such 
as  may  be  necessary  to  procuring  evidence  should  be  permitted. 

Precipitation  is  shown  by  Mr.  Bentham  to  be  a consequence 
of  delay,  as  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  hurry  attends  post- 
ponement : 

‘ Country  causes  are  dispatched  post  haste  : the  whole  machinery 
running  round  in  a circuit.  At  each  assize, — upon  the  blind  fixation 
principle,  (of  which  presently) — allotment  made  of  a certain  num- 
ber of  days : — two,  three,  or  four,  as  the  case  may  be  : busi- 
ness, for  which  two  or  three  hours  might  have  been  more  than 
sufficient,  or  two  or  three  months  less  than  sufficient,  crammed 
into  the  compass  of  those  same  two  or  three  days.  By  leaving  evi- 
dence unheard,  arguments  undelivered  or  unattended  to, — one  part, 
of  the  whole  number  of  suits  set  down  for  trial,  is  now  made  to 
undergo  that  process  : the  other  parts  remain  unheard,  and  are 
called  remanets  or  remanents.  Six  months  is  the  shortest  interval 
before  they  come  upon  the  carpet  a second  time  : that  is  to  say,  if 
come  they  do  : for,  various  are  the  causes,  by  any  of  which  they  may 
be  extinguished  : deperition  of  evidence,  drainage  of  purse,  death  : 
death,  in  a certain  case,  whether  natural  or  no,  not  the  less  violent 
because  lingering : offence,  manslaughter  (to  say  no  worse)  : man- 
slaughter by  Judge  and  Co.  with  their  delay,  expense,  and  vexation  : 
substitutes— how  safe,  convenient  and  profitable  ! — to  poison,  sword 
and  dagger.’ — p.  83. 

The  blind  appointment  of  periods  for  proceedings  without 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  comes  next  under 
objection.  Mr.  Bentham  supposes  : 

‘The  time  allowed,  is  it  too  long?  If  yes,  then  by  the  overlength 
is  created  so  much  needless  delay ; and  of  evil  in  that  shape,  the  con- 
sequences have  been  already  brought  to  view.  Is  it  too  short  ? Then 
comes  a demand  for  the  enlargement  of  it  j and  with  this  demand 
comes  down  a shower  of fees. 
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* A motion  requires  to  be  made : a motion  having,  in  a common 
law  court,  commonly  for  its  support,  some  alleged  fact, or  set  of  facts, 
with  an  affidavit,  or  set  of  affidavits  by  which  allegation  of  their  exist- 
ence is  made  ; and  of  this  motion,  the  ground  made  is  here,  by  the 
supposition,  in  point  of  reason,  uncontestible.  But  it  follows  not 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  will  not  be  contested.  From  the  motion,  at 
any  rate,  come  some  fees  ; and  from  the  contestation,  if  any,  will 
come  many  more  fees. 

‘ Every  motion  made  is,  in  fact,  a suit  within  a suit ; and  of  the 
thus  needlessly  interpolated  suit,  the  expense  is  abundantly  greater 
than  under  a system  having  for  its  ends  the  ends  of  justice  would,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  be  the  whole  of  the  needful  expense.— p. 
89. 

He  foresees  that  a fallacy  will  be  offered  in  defence  of  the 
appointment  of  times  for  proceedings  on  formalities  without 
reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  suit. 

‘ Principal  instruments  of  the  fallacy,  the  words  irregularity  and 
regularity . 

* The  mode  in  which  they  have  acquired  this  recommendatory 
property  seems  to  be  this.  With  the  word  irregularity , sentiments  of 
disapprobation  have  from  the  earliest  time  of  life  stood  associated  : 
at  school,  irregularity  has  betrayed  itself  by  straying  out  of  bounds  : 
at  a later  period,  by  purchase  of  present  pleasure  at  the  expense  of 
greater  good  in  future  contingency.  Irregularity  is  therefore  a bad 
thing  ; and  as  such,  attended  with  bad  consequences.  But  bad  con- 
sequences ought  to  be  prevented  ; and  to  this  end  whatever  operation 
is  chargeable  with  irregularity,  ought  to  be  set  aside,  and  to  this 
purpose  considered  as  not  having  been  performed;  whence  the  motion 
for  “ setting  aside  proceedings  ” (as  the  phrase  is),  for  irregularity.’ 
— p.  91. 

Regularity  only  deserves  its  eulogistic  name  where  the  applica- 
tion of  rule  generally  befits  circumstances.  The  bed  of  Procrustes 
was  regular  in  its  amputations,  if  by  regular  we  can  represent 
the  suiting  the  received  to  the  recipient,  instead  of  the  recipient 
to  the  received.  Why  should  one  performance,  brief  and  easy 
from  the  circumstances,  be  stretched  to  a certain  time,  and 
another  of  labour  and  difficulty,  be  compressed  into  the  same 
space.  All  the  rules  objected  to  are  antiquated,  and  were 
devised  when  proceedings  were  less  frequent,  and  from  the 
simpler  social  state,  of  less  complexity  in  themselves,  and  of 
less  variety  in  their  character. 

Under  the  ninth  head  our  author  treats  of  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  mental  judicature. — 

‘ A cider-press,  worked  by  steam,  is  the  emblem  of  a judicatory, 
acting  in  pursuance  of  this  device.  By  the  press,  with  its  moving 
power,  the  juice  is  squeezed  out  of  apples  : by  judges,  and  by  means 
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of  the  machinery  of  which  their  predecessors  were  the  inventors,  and 
themselves  the  preservers  and  improvers,  the  money,  in  the  shape 
of  fees,  is  squeezed  out  of  suitors.  By  the  piston,  no  thought  is 
applied  either  to  the  apples  or  to  the  sweets  extracted  from  them.  By 
the  judge  as  little,  to  the  operation  performed  and  instruments 
exhibited  under  the  authority  of  his  name,  or  to  the  effects  of  them  on 
the  suitors  : not  so  as  to  the  sweets : little  are  they  in  danger  of  being 
out  of  mind.’ — p.  93. 

‘ For  elucidation  follows  an  example  : that  of  signing  judgment : by 
this  one,  all  others  may  be  rendered  needless.  “ I have  signed  judg- 
ment,” (says  somebody), who,  would  it  be  supposed,  is  this  somebody? 
A judge  ? no  : but  an  attorney : the  attorney  of  one  of  the  parties. 
What  ? Is  not  then  the  judge  the  person  by  whom  the  act  of  signature 
is  performed  ? Not  he  indeed  : but  the  attorney,  is  he,  by  whom  alone 
any  thought  is  applied  to  the  subject,  any  judgment  exercised  ; the 
judge  signs  nothing : a clerk  under  thejudge  signs  what  is  given  him 
to  sign  as  above.  Under  the  fixation  system,  as  above,  a day  has  been 
fixed  for  the  attorney  of  the  party,  say  the  defendant,  to  do  something: 
say,  to  send  in  some  written  instrument,  on  pain  of  loss  of  cause.  The 
day  passed,  the  attorney  takes  to  the  proper  officer  the  instrument 
styled  the  judgment,  and  so,  as  above,  a clerk  of  the  judge  puts  his, 
signature  to  it. 

‘The  result  aimed  at  in  the  first  instance  is  judicature  without 
thought.  In  so  far  as  this  is  effected,  the  solution  is  complete  ; in  so 
far  as  this  is  unattainable,  next  comes  judicature  with  the  minimum 
of  thought  : in  this  case,  an  approximation  is  all  that  lies  within  the 
power  of  art  and  science. 

‘ Of  the  case  in  which  the  solution  is  complete,  that  in  which  a clerk’s 
is  the  hand  by  which  the  judgment  is  signed  is  an  example  : thejudge 
whose  name  has  been  written  by  him  on  a piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
knows  no  more  about  the  matter  than  his  learned  brother  who  is 
sitting  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Calcutta  bench  ’ — p.  9f. 

‘ One  little  improvement  remains  to  be  made  : substitution  of  an 
automaton  to  the  judge.  Written  bv  a penman  of  this  sort  have  been 
seen  lines  more  beautiful  than  were  ever  written  by  a judge.  Of  the 
essential  characteristic  of  English  judicature,  the  grand  instrument  of 
delusion — the  masquerade  dress — this  deputy  would  not  be  left  desti- 
tute. Bowels,  if  given  to  him,  (would  be  but  surplusage:  if  his  prin- 
cipal had  had  any,  he  would  not  have  been  where  he  is. 

‘ Suppose  now  a system  of  procedure  under  which  everything  was 
done  by  the  appearance  of  the  parties  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
before  an  unfee-fed  judge.  To  the  debtor  respite  might  be  granted, 
where,  to  both  interests  taken  together,  the  grant  were  deemed  more 
beneficial  than  the  denial  of  it.  Respite  to  the  debtor  is,  indeed,  so 
much  delay  to  the  creditor,  but  delay  to  the  one  may  be  a less  evil 
than  ruin  to  the  other.’ — pp.  95,  96. 

The  transferance  or  bandying  of  suits  from  one  place  of 
authority  to  another,  for  mere  purposes  of  form,  or  rather  of  fees 
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obtained  under  that  pretence,  is  the  next  mischievous  arrange-) 
ment  which  falls  under  the  animadversion  of  Mr.  Bentham. 

Decision  on  grounds  avowedly  foreign  to  merits,  is  the  llt.lv 
article  of  impeachment,  and  it  is  a palpable  form  of  injustice 
which  our  author  exposes  under  a blaze  of  indignation. 

‘ Under  all  the  devices,  as  yet  brought  to  view,  the  sinister  design 
has  shrunk  from  observation,  and  with  but  too  much  success  sought 
something  of  a veil  for  the  concealment  of  it.  But  by  him,  by  whom 
for  the  designation  of  the  decision,  pronounced  or  sought  by  him,  this 
phrase  was  employed,  all  veils  were  cast  aside,  and  the  principle  acted 
upon,  avowed  and  exposed  to  all  eyes,  in  all  its  deformity  and  foul 
nakedness. 

‘ “ To  decide,  sometimes  according,  sometimes  not  according  to  the 
merit — such  has  been  my  habit,  such  continues  to  be  my  determina- 
tion.” What  a profession  this  for  a judge!  In  what  other  class  of 
men  could  any  instance  of  such  openly-avowed  depravity  ever  have 
been  found  ? In  what  other  part  of  the  official  establishment  any  such 
avowal  of  accomplished  inaptitude  ? Look  to  the  military.  My  design 
is  sometimes  to  obey  my  commanding  officer,  sometimes  to  disobey 
him.  Look  to  the  financial.  My  design  is  sometimes  to  hand  over 
to  the  Treasury  the  money  I have  collected  ; sometimes  to  put  it  into 
my  own  pocket.  Look  to  the  medical  profession.  My  design  is 
sometimes  to  cure  my  patients,  sometimes  to  kill  them.  In  the 
soldier,  the  tax-collector,  and  the  surgeon,  if  such  there  could  be,  by 
whom  respectively  such  language  could  be  held,  would  be  seen  the 
exact  parallel  of  the  judge,  who  avowedly  and  purposely  decides  other- 
wise than  according  to  the  merits. 

‘In  painting  the  deformity  of  this  practice,  can  any  power  of 
exaggeration  go  beyond  the  plain  exposition  of  the  simple  truth  ? ” — 
pp.  106,  107. 

Decisions  on  mere  points  of  form  are  decisions  of  this  justly 
reprobated  character.  For  example  we  shall  instance  a case 
which  lately  occurred,  and  which  shews  how  bad  laws  benefit 
the  offenders  that  come  under  their  operation,  and  act  as  double 
mischiefs  to  society  in  deforming  and  defeating  justice  and  encou-' 
raging  crime.  A person,  named  Taylor,  was  indicted,  in  the  King’s 
Bench  Court,  for  keeping  a gaming-house.  He  pleaded  an  acquit- 
tal for  the  same  alleged  offence  at  the  Sessions.  On  examining 
the  indictment  tried  at  the  Sessions,  an  error  was  detected  in  the 
wording  of  the  contra  pacem,  and  without  any  sort  of  inquiry 
into  the  merits  he  was  convicted  on  demurrer.  That  is  to  say, 
the  man  was  accused  of  certain  acts,  and  convicted  of  those  acts, 
not  with  any  reference  to  them,  but  upon  a point  of  form  having 
no  relation, of  any  conceivable  kind,  to  the  alleged  acts.  He  was 
charged  with  certain  misdemeanors,  and  was  found  guilty  of  those 
misdemeanors  without  any  inquiry  into  their  truth,  and  merely  be- 
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cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  a form  of  defence.  To  exemplify  more 
minutely  : A is  accused  of  gambling.  He  pleads  a former  ac- 
quittal. The  court  finds  his  plea  not  good,  and  for  that  reason 
proceeds  to  pass  judgment,  without  any  inquiry  into  the  fact  of 
his  guilt,  or  innocence  of  the  charges.  The  man  having  failed  to 
show  that  he  has  already  been  tried  and  acquitted  in  another 
place,  is  convicted  without  any  trial  whatever,  and  upon  a mere 
discussion  of  forms,  having  no  more  to  do  with  the  alleged  mis- 
conduct than  these  words  we  are  now  writing  have  to  do  with 
any  present  action  of  his  Majesty  at  Windsor  or  St.  James’s. 
Now,  mark  the  consequences, — the  person  so  convicted  is  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  fine  and  long  imprisonment,  but  the  penalties 
are  in  part  remitted  by  the  Home  Department,  because  the  mode 
of  condemnation  so  outrages  all  ideas  of  justice.  The  offender 
thus  benefits  by  the  vice  of  the  law  that  oppresses  him  in  the 
forms  of  injustice.  Though  this  scandalous  case  occurred  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Peel,  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  correction  of 
the  practice  of  convicting  on  demurrer,*  and  without  investi- 
gation of  the  merits.  The  authorities  of  the  Home  Office  were 
obliged,  for  very  shame,  to  release  a subject  having  the  slen- 
derest claim  to  clemency,  and  yet  no  measures  are  proposed  for 
the  prevention  of  such  scandals  to  justice.  Is  it  that  they  like 
to  preserve  the  opportunity  of  releasing  a certain  order  of 
offenders,  precious  to  aristocratic  sympathies  ? Certain  it  is  that 
between  the  excesses  of  bad  law  and  the  power  of  remission 
on  plausible  pretexts  lies  a wide  field,  in  which  despotism  may 
indulge  either  its  favour  or  its  severity.  The  gambler  may  have 
his  penalties  remitted  ; the  libeller  rots  his  term  in  gaol. 

The  next  article  is  so  powerful  a piece  of  writing  and  argu- 
ment, that  we  quote  it  nearly  entire,  and  adduce  it  as  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  vigour  of  an  author  who  has  passed 
his  82d  year. 

f The  origin  of  the  jury  institution  is  lost  in  the  clouds  of  primaeval 
barbarism  : inference  must  here  be  called  in  to  do  the  work  of  narra- 
tive. That  which  inference  suggests  is  this.  Of  some  greater  num- 
ber, twelve  or  any  other  determinate  number  could  not  but  have  been 
a sort  of  committee.  To  the  eyes  of  the  historian  not  uniformly  dis- 

* In  capital  cases  the  trial  proceeds  after  the  demurrer  has  been 
declared  bad,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  a lawyer  to  perceive  why 
the  rule,  good  in  the  trial  of  greatest  moment,  is  not  equally  applicable  to 
that  of  the  inferior  importance.  The  regard  for  life,  which  dictates  that 
the  insufficiency  of  a plea  of  defence  should  not  be  a reason  for  passing 
sentence  of  death  without  inquiry  into  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime, 
ought  also  to  suggest  that  property  and  liberty  are  entitled  to  the  same  care 
of  justice,  and  the  difference  of  punishment  should  make  none  in  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  whose  object  should  simply  be  the  discovery  of  the  truth. 
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tinguishable  was  the  entire  body  and  the  committee.  When  the  one 
supreme  criminal  judicatory — the  sometimes  metropolitan,  sometimes 
travelling  judicatory — was  instituted,  then,  all  over  the  country,  were 
extinguished  the  small  territorial  and  adequately  numerous  local  judi- 
catories, in  which  the  inhabitants  in  general  took  that  part,  which, 
scarcely  in  those  rude  ages,  could  be  well  defined,  and  if  ever  so  well 
then  defined,  could  not  now  be  determined  and  stated.  What  was  to 
be  done  ! Even  under  the  then  existing  thraldom,  subversion,  com- 
pleted at  one  explosion,  might  have  been  too  shocking  to  be  endur- 
able. “ Come  to  me,  wherever  I am,  and  sit  under  me,  as  you  do 
now  under  your  several  judges.  Come  to  me  : I do  not  say  all  of 
you,  for  in  that  case  all  production  would  be  at  a stand — but  a part  of 
the  number  selected  from  the  whole  : in  a word,  a committee  ; and 
let  the  number  of  it  be  twelve.”  When  from  one  of  these  small  judi- 
catories a suit  was  first  called  up  to  the  one  high  abd  great  one,  some- 
thing to  this  effect  must,  it  should  seem,  have  been  said.  The  shorter 
the  journey,  the  less  burthensome  the  duty.  Whether  this  be  more  or 
less  burthensome,  the  more  important  the  occasion,  the  more  plau- 
sible the  excuse  for  the  imposition  of  that  same  duty.  Thus  it  was, 
that  practice  might  make  its  way  by  degrees.  As  to  the  number, 
why  twelve  ? Answer — Twelve  was  the  number  of  the  apostles  : in 
favour  of  no  other  number  could  so  cogent,  unanswerable  a reason  be 
assigned. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  never  could  juries 
have  been  altogether  acceptable  associates  to  judges.  How  should 
they,  any  more  than  independent  Houses  of  Commons  to  kings  ? 
Whatsoever  was  the  disposition  of  the  judge,  partial  or  impartial, 
crooked  or  upright,  proportioned  to  the  share  they  took  in  the  busi- 
ness, most  frequently  by  intellectual  inaptitude,  but  sometimes  by  in- 
tellectual aptitude,  sometimes  by  moral  aptitude,  they  would  be  trou- 
blesome. Act  they  could  not  without  being  so.  By  their  mere  exist- 
ence a troublesome  duty  was  imposed  upon  the  judge  : the  duty  of 
giving  something  in  the  shape  of  a reason  for  the  course  prescribed  by 
him. 

‘ Here  then,  on  each  occasion,  on  the  neck  of  the  judge  was  a yoke, 
which,  if  it  could  not  be  shaken  off,  was  to  be  rendered  as  light  as 
possible.  In  case  of  non-compliance,  it  might  by  nullification,  as 
hath  been  seen,  be  got  rid  of.  But  nullification,  as  hath  also  been 
seen,  did  but  half  the  business.  True  it  is,  that  when  applied  to  cases 
called  civil,  it  could  always  prevent  a well-grounded  demand  from 
taking  effect  3 but  it  could  not  so  constantly  give  effect  to  an  un- 
grounded one.  Applied  to  penal  cases,  it  could  at  pleasure  give  im- 
punity to  crime  ; but  especially  in  capital  and  other  highly  penal 
cases,  scarcely  of  itself  could  it  be  made  to  subject  innocence  to 
punishment. 

‘ What  remained  applicable  was  a compound  of  intimidation  and 
delusion : intimidation  applied  to  the  will : delusion,  to  the  under- 
standing. 

‘ Of  the  intimidation  employed,  the  one  word  attaint , will  serve  to 
vol.  xii,  Westminster  Revieiv,  2 q 
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bring  to  view  a specimen.  Persons,  all  twelve,  imprisoned  3 move- 
ables, all  forfeited  ; dwellings,  all  laid  low  ; habitations,  lands,  com- 
pletely devastated ; with  et  ceteras  upon  et  ceteras.  Maleficence 
must  have  been  drunk  when  it  came  out  with  this  Pandora’s  box  : 
actual  cautery  applied,  as  often  as  a flea-bite  was  to  be  cured.  Down 
to  the  present  hour,  this  is  law  : continued  such  by  judge-made  law. 
In  the  course  of  a few  centuries,  statute  law  added  a few  trifles,  that 
these  serious  things  might  remain  unaffected.  Statute  law  is  repeal- 
able  : common  law  unrepealable.  Parliaments  are  allowed  to  correct 
their  own  errors  : judges,  under  the  name  of  the  tyrant  phantom, 
remain  irresistible,  uncontrollable,  and  incorrigible.  No  otherwise,  it 
is  true,  than  by  compliance  on  the  part  of  twice  the  number,  could 
vengeance  be  taken  for  the  non-compliance  of  the  twelve.  But  the 
instances  first  chosen  for  this  infliction  would  naturally  be  those  in 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers,  the  delinquency  had  been  least 
questionable.  At  any  rate,  upon  Judge  and  Co.  would  infliction  in 
such  sort  depend,  that  of  non-compliance,  attaint  could  scarcely  fail 
to  present  itself  as  a more  or  less  probable  consequence. 

‘ Of  an  infliction  thus  atrocious,  the  frequency,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  the  books,  is  perfectly  astounding  to  a reflecting  mind.  No  other- 
wise than  by  attaint,  could  the  effect  produced  in  these  days  by  a new 
trial,  be  produced  in  those.  As  often  as  a new  trial  is  granted  now, 
conceive  the  Pandora’s  box  opened  there. 

c Note  well  the  efficiency  of  the  instrument.  Like  the  fabled  razors, 
it  performs  the  work  of  itself,  without  need  of  a hand  to  guide  it.  As 
it  is  with  corruption,  so  is  it  with  intimidation.  To  produce  the 
effect,  neither  discourse  nor  expression  of  will  in  any  other  shape,  is 
necessary  ; for  the  production  of  the  effect,  relative  situation  is  per- 
fectly sufficient.  Where  the  intimidation  was  inapplicable,  after- 
wards when  at  length  the  stream  of  civilization  had  washed  it  away 
altogether, — remained,  as  the  only  instruments  applicable,  arrogance 
and  cajolery.  Of  the  two  instruments,  arrogance  was,  of  course,  to 
the  operator,  the  more  acceptable.  The  use  of  it  presented  no  great 
difficulty.  “The  law  (quoth  the  judge)  is  so  and  so.”  So  far  the 
judge,  but  what  law  ? No  law  was  there  in  the  case.  Who  made  it  ? 
The  law — meaning  that  portion  of  it  to  which  he  gave  the  force  of 
law — it  was  he  who  made  it  3 made  it  out  of  his  own  head,  made  it 
for  his  own  purpose,  whatsoever  that  purpose  happened  to  be. 

‘ Take  for  example  libel  law.  A libel  ? What  is  it  ? Answer — If 
I am  a judge,  any  piece  of  printed  paper,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me 
to  punish  the  man  for.  Is  he  a man  I choose  to  punish?  I make  it 
a libel  : is  he  a man  I choose  not  to  punish  ? 1 make  it  a non-libel. 

But  is  it  possible  that,  to  a man  in  power,  it  should  be  agreeable  to 
leave  unpunished  any  individual  audacious  enough  to  say  anything 
otherwise  than  agreeable  to  a man  in  power  ? O yes  ; it  is  just  pos- 
sible. Witness  Morning  Chronicle  in  the  days  of  Perry,  and  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Ellenborough. 

‘ Now  suppose  a code  in  existence.  Juries  are  now  emancipated. 
Judges  in  effect  now  : no  longer  dupes  j no  longer  tools  3 and,  by  the 
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shackles  imposed  on  the  mind,  made  slaves.  Judges  in  effect  now, 
because  ennobled  and  qualified  so  to  be.  The  law  (say  they)  is  so 
and  so  : how  should  it  be  otherwise?  Not  be  what  they  thus  say  it 
is  ? The  book  is  opened  : there  the  passage  is — they  see  it.  More 
effectually  learned  would  be  the  least  learned  juryman  in  such  a state 
of  things,  than,  under  the  existing  system,  the  most  learned  judge.’ — 

pp.  118,  122. 

The  objections  to  the  Splitting  and  Splicing  of  Jurisdictions, 
to  having  many  courts  of  many  varying  forms  of  procedure,  for 
many  pretended  distinct  objects,  may  be  collected  from  this  plea- 
sant satire  on  the  contrivance  : — ■ 

‘ Conducive  to  the  ends  of  justice  will  this  splitting  and  splicing 
work  be  said  to  be  ? Well  then  : here  follow  a few  improvements, 
on  the  same  principle.  To  the  bankruptcy  court,  add  a stock. breaking 
court : to  the  insolvency  court,  a non-solvency  court,  a non-payment 
court,  a non-liquidation  court,  and  a non-discharge  court : each,  with 
a different  mode  of  procedure,  Taking  for  the  twelfth-cake  the  juris- 
diction of  the  aula  regis,  let  lots  be  drawn  by  all  these  courts,  for  these 
their  respective  styles  and  titles.  Allot  to  each  of  these  courts  one 
commissioner  to  begin  with ; then  three  commissioners  (the  number 
in  the  insolvency  court  in  its  improved  state),  then  the  square  of  three, 
9 } then  the  cube  of  three,  27  j then  the  fourth  power  of  three,  81  •, 
by  which  last  the  number  of  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  or  bank- 
ruptcy, will  be  surpassed  by  eight,  and  proportionally  improved  upon. 
To  secure  what  is  caljed  qualification,  meaning  thereby  appropriate 
aptitude,  impose  as  a task  and  test  the  having  partaken  of  a certain 
number  of  dinners,  in  some  one  of  the  four  great  halls.  Of  situations 
of  different  sorts,  in,  under,  or  about  these  courts,  number  capable  of 
being  occupied  by  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  ten  ; by  which 
the  number  occupied  by  a son  of  the  ex-chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Eldon, 
will  be  outstript  by  one.  To  complete  the  improvement,  conclude 
with  pensions  of  retreat,  after  ten  years'  service,  and  pensions  for 
widows,  orphans,  and  upon  occasion,  sisters. 

‘ At  the  end  of  a certain  length  of  time,  the  existing  incumbents  will 
be  found,  each  of  them,  at  the  same  time  insufficiently  and  more  than 
sufficiently  apt,  as  was  the  case  with  the  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trates : then  will  be  the  time  for  adding  one-third  to  their  salaries  : 
with  or  without  the  like  addition  to  the  other  just  mentioned  so  equi- 
table and  comfortable  appendage.’ — pp.  129,  ISO. 

The  grievance  of  groundless  arrest  is  last  treated,  and  the 
author  shows,  with  a minuteness  wonderful,  considering  the 
space  of  compression,  how 

‘ The  aggregate  property,  of  all  the  unfortunates  so  arrested,  is 
transferred  from  the  ordinary  and  undignified  destination  of  operating 
in  satisfaction  of  debts,  to  the  dignified  function  of  contributing  to  the 
fund  provided  for  the  remuneration  of  legal  science. 

‘ Note  here,  that  he  who  makes  a prudent  use  of  the  offer  so 
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liberally  held  out  by  the  judges  to  every  man — the  offer  thus  made  to 
ruin  for  him,  on  joint  account,  as  many  men  as  he  wishes,  will  take 
care  that  the  debt  sworn  to  shall  be  greater  than  the  utmost  sum,  for 
which,  for  love  or  money,  bail  can,  by  the  destined  victim,  be  pro- 
cured/*— p.  175. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  articles  of  impeachment  in 
the  full  length  petition,  extracting  such  matter  as  seems  most 
pointedly  to  support  each  charge,  but  necessarily  omitting  much 
that  is  essential  to  the  complete  demonstration  of  the  iniquity, 
and  suggestive  of  the  appropriate  remedies. 

The  Prayers  of  the  Petition  are  for  an  improved  Judiciary 
Establishment  and  Procedure,  by  which  the  vices  and  imperfec- 
tions complained  of  may  be  removed,  and  the  end  of  justice 
attained  by  the  readiest  means  and  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Added  to  the  Petitions  for  Justice  is  a Petition  for  Codifica- 
tion, as  essential  to  justice,  as  every  man  should  have  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  rule  of  conduct  before  he  is  subjected  to 
punishment  for  transgressing  it ; and  as  the  system  which  sup- 
poses every  man  competent  to  sit  as  juror  should  allow  him  to 
comprehend  the  law  to  whose  administration  he  serves. 

From  our  desire  to  give  specimens  of  this  valuable  work,  we 
have  been  obliged  to  refuse  ourselves  indulgence  in  any 
lengthened  commentaries  on  its  points  of  excellence  ; and 
though  we  may  have  succeeded  in  conveying  by  examples  an  idea 
of  the  vigour  of  exposition  and  force  of  reasoning  with  which  it  is 
written,  yet  abrupt  citations  must  fail  of  giving  any  notion  of 
the  minuteness  of  its  detail,  and  the  wonderful  harmony  of  its 
argumentation.  For  these  excellencies  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  study  of  the  book  itself,  which  we  repeat  is  a com- 
plete manual  of  reform,  informing,  guiding,  and  directing — solid 
in  wisdom,  but  not  wanting  the  warmth  of  honest  indignation, 
and  the  sparkle  of  a genial  vivacity. 

* Fielding,  in  liis  accomplished  Satire,  Jonathan  Wild,  thus  describes 
this  iniquitous  opportunity  of  oppression  ; for  the  10?.  or  21.  of  his  day,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  substitute  the  100/.  of  our  age  of  improvement : 

“It  seems  the  law  of  the  land  is  that,  whoever  owes  another  10/.,  or 
indeed  21.  may  be,  on  the  oath  of  that  person,  immediately  taken  up  and 
carried  away  from  his  own  house  and  family,  and  kept  abroad  till  he  is 
made  to  owe  50/.,  whether  he  will  or  no,  for  which  he  is,  perhaps,  after- 
wards obliged  to  lie  in  gaol  ; and  all  these,  without  any  trial  had,  or  any 
other  evidence  of  the  debt  than  the  above-said  oath,  which,  if  untrue,  as  it 
often  happens,  you  have  no  remedy  against  the  perjurer ; he  was,  for- 
sooth, mistaken  !” 
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Art.  XII. — A General,  Medical,  and  Statistical  History  of  the  present 
Condition  of  Public  Charity  in  France;  comprising  a detailed 
Account  of  all  Establishments  destined  for  the  Sick,  the  Aged,  the 
Infirm,  for  Children,  and  for  Lunatics  ; with  a View  of  the  Extent 
of  Pauperism  and  Mendicity,  and  the  means  now  adopted  for  their 
Relief  and  Repression.  By  David  Johnston,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

rjPHERE  are  more  points  than  one  in  which  our  neighbours 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  have  the  start  of  us  in  the 
career  of  improvement  and  civilization.  In  the  science  of 
chemistry, — and  perhaps  in  a still  more  remarkable  and  eminent 
degree  in  that  of  mathematics, — they  are,  it  would  be  unphilo- 
sophical  to  say  how  many,  years  in  advance  of  us.  And 
there  is  another  science  in  which,  though,  strange  to  say,  it  may 
be  considered  as  having  had  its  origin  in  England,  where  its  great 
and  venerable  founder  is  still  living,  they  will  soon  in  all  like- 
lihood have  an  equal  advantage.  In  France  legislation  begins 
to  be  generally  taught  and  received  as  a science  ; and  the 
name  of  the  great  philosopher,  who  has  established  for  it  a 
claim  to  such  a title,  is  treated  with  the  respect  and  reverence 
due  to  a man  who  has  given  to  the  human  mind  an  impulse 
which  it  does  not  receive  once  in  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  ; 
while  in  his  native  country  that  name  is  too  often  a theme 
of  ridicule  for  the  small  wits  of  the  day ; who,  as  might  be 
supposed,  unable  to  comprehend  what  is  great  and  admirable 
in  his  profound  and  important  researches,  conceive  themselves 
entitled  to  laugh  at  certain  properties  of  his  style,  which 
properties  they  are  pleased  to  term  ridiculous  and  repulsive 
peculiarities — peculiarities,  it  may  be  presumed,  because  they 
are  not  found  in  themselves. 

Although  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  going  quite  so  far 
as  Dr.  Johnston  in  awarding  the  superiority  in  almost  every 
instance  to  the  French  system,  yet  it  wTill  be  easy  from  his 
instructive  book  to  point  out  several  examples  of  that  advance 
of  the  French  before  us  in  the  race  of  improvement  which  we 
have  alluded  to.  From  the  manner,  however,  in  which  Dr. 
Johnston  has  put  together  his  very  copious  materials,  or 
rather  from  the  total  want  of  arrangement  of  them,  even  this 
task  will  not  be  so  easy  a one  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
abundance  of  matter  been  better  and  more  methodically  ar- 
ranged. This  appearance  of  confusion  indeed  may  in  part 
necessarily  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject — to  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  facts  and  numbers  and  the  almost 
unavoidable  repetitions.  By  a more  clear  and  more  logical 
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arrangement,  however,  much  of  the  mystification  might  have 
been  avoided  ; and  the  reason  might  have  been  enabled  to 
comprehend,  and  the  memory  to  retain,  many  more  of  the  really 
good  things  which  the  book  contains  than  can  be  hoped  for  in 
its  present  state.  Under  such  circumstances,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  an  analysis  of  the  work,  we  shall  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  cases  in  which  Dr.  Johnston  succeeds  in  proving  the 
superiority  of  the  French  system  of  management. 

The  introductory  remarks  following,  contain  some  curious 
facts  : — 

‘ Several  of  the  Hospital  Establishments  of  France,  as  well  as  of 
other  countries,  are  of  very  ancient  date ; but  the  institutions  in 
which,  during  an  early  period  of  history,  refuge  and  assistance  were 
given  to  the  sick  and  distressed,  Avere  by  no  means  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  hospitals  of  the  present  day.  In  many  of  the  principal 
churches  of  Christendom  apartments  were  reserved  for  the  reception 
of  poor  persons  labouring  under  disease  ■,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Christian  bishops,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church,  had  much  of 
the  appearance  of  hospitals.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  existed  any  establishment  properly  entitled  to  the  name  of 
an  hospital  prior  to  that  founded  in  the  fourth  century  at  Caesarea  by 
St.  Basil.  * * The  example  of  Basil  was  soon  followed  by  St. 

Chrysostom,  who  founded  many  similar  establishments  in  Constanti- 
nople. The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries  saAV  others  formed  in 
various  countries  of  Christendom  ; and  at  last  the  importation  into 
Europe  of  that  dreadful  malady,  the  leprosy,  which  was  brought  by 
the  Crusaders  from  Asia,  rendered  their  erection  a matter  of  necessity 
more  than  of  charity.  The  houses,  which  Avere  then  termed  in  France 
Leproseries  and  Maladreries,  Avere  built  in  great  numbers  ; so  that  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  VIII.  there  appear  to  have  existed  no 
fewer  than  tAvo  thousand  of  them  in  the  kingdom,  and,  according  to 
Matthew  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  no  less  than 
nineteen  thousand  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.’ — pp.  9,  10. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  establishment  of 
the  “ Monts  de  Pietc  in  Paris  : — 

‘ As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  attempts  had  been  made  to 
establish  houses  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  upon 
effects  deposited  on  pledge  j and  in  1613  a privilege  to  this  effect  had 
been  given  to  a private  individual.  He,  however,  Avas  unsuccessful 
in  the  attempt  ; and  the  first  Mont  de  Piete  founded  in  Paris  does  not 
bear  an  earlier  date  than  1777.  It  Avas  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  hospital,  in  consequence  of  the  good  results  found  to  arise 
from  establishments  of  a similar  description,  for  some  time  existing 
in  Italy,  Flanders,  Hainault,  Cambresis,  and  Artois.’ 

By  a law  of  1804,  no  establishment  of  this  sort  can  be 
formed  ff  except  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  sane- 
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tion  of  government.  The  great  objects  proposed  by  the  Monts 
de  Piete,  when  they  were  first  set  on  foot,  were  to  aid  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  when  in  distress,  from  any  particular 
or  unforeseen  circumstance,  and  to  keep  down  the  rate  of 
interest  upon  pledges.”  They  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
lending  upon  moveable  effects,  4-5ths  of  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  articles,  and  2-3rds  of  the  value  of  other  effects. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  one  per  cent  per  month.  If  not  reclaimed 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon,  the  goods  are  sold 
and  the  surplus  paid  to  the  borrower. 

'The  Mont  de  Piete  of  Paris  is  administered  by  a council  composed 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  of  the  prefect  of  police,  and  of  four 
members  of  the  general  council  of  hospitals  ; and  it  generally  pro- 
duces an  annual  sum  of  about  4-00,000  francs.  As  a source  of 
revenue  to  the  hospitals,  therefore,  the  Monts  de  Piete  maybe  en- 
couraged, but  they  certainly  do  not  seem  calculated  to  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  people  in  general.  They  allow  of  too  great  a degree  of 
facility  and  secrecy  in  the  pawning  of  goods,  and,  thus  become  a 
means  of  increasing  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  of  bringing  the 
thoughtless  to  ultimate  ruin.’ — pp.  44,  4 5. 

For  this  reason  those  establishments  seem  liable  to  some 
of  the  same  objections  which  are  brought  against  the  maisons 
dejeu,  and,  indeed,  viewed  in  this  light,  they  appear  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  same  pernicious  system  of  affording,  at  least, 
facilities  to  the  people,  of  sacrificing  their  means  of  subsistence, 
as  La  Place  has  expressed  it,  to  visionary  and  unfounded  hopes* 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  an  establishment  of 
this  description  was  attempted  in  London.  It  failed  from  the 
very  first  through  the  fraudulency  of  the  directors ; and  this 
failure  occasioned  a prejudice  which  prevented  every  attempt 
of  the  kind  for  the  future.  By  similar  logic  one  might  con- 
clude, that  vessels  were  bad  machines  for  war,  since  the  Royal 
George,  the  port  holes  of  which  had  been  left  open,  was  sunk 
in  the  very  harbour. 

The  revenues  which  support  the  present  hospital-establish- 
ment of  France,  are  derived  from  the  following  sources  : — 

1.  Realized  and  fixed  property  (biens  fonds)  either  in  lands, 
houses,  or  public  stock. 

2.  Legacies  and  donations. 

3.  Money  paid  by  persons  received  into  the  hospitals  and 
hospices. 

4.  Monts  de  Piete. 

5.  Theatres  and  other  places  of  amusement. 

6.  Public  verification  of  weights  and  measures. 

7.  Confiscation  and  fines. 
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8.  Excise. 

The  management  of  the  first  of  these,  the  biens  fonds,  which 
may  consist  of  houses,  lands,  manufactures,  forests,  vineyards, 
&c.  must  be  always  under  the  inspection  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  who,  with  the  royal  sanction,  authorises  the  mode  in 
which  it  shall  be  conducted.  Their  lands  (of  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  which  they  have  been  deprived  without  proper  compen- 
sation), when  at  any  distance,  are  farmed  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; when  near  the  hospital  they  are 
farmed  by  the  administration  itself.# 

The  hospices  of  Paris  were  formerly  in  possession  of  house- 
property  valued  at  18,000,000  francs  (£720,000) ; by  a decree 
of  the  24th  of  February,  1811,  this  property  was  ordered  to  be 
sold.  One  half  of  the  price  received  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
various  markets  of  the  capital ; the  remainder  would  be  paid 
gradually  into  the  city  treasury,  and  equivalents  were  to  be 
given  for  it.  The  persons  who  collect  the  rent  of  these  markets 
must  find  security,  by  a deposit  of  cash  to  a certain  amount, 
which  is  paid  into  the  Mont  de  Piete,  and  five  per  cent  interest 
allowed  upon  it  as  long  as  it  remains. 

Donations  and  legacies,  when  they  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  300  francs,  may  be  at  once  accepted  upon  the  authority  of 
the  sub-prefect.  When  the  sum  exceeds  300  francs,  its  ac- 
ceptance must  be  authorised  by  the  king.  Dr.  Johnston 
subjoins  in  a note  the  following  list  of  the  amount  of  legacies 
bequeathed  to  the  hospitals  and  poor  of  France  for  a series  of 


years : — 

1814 

. 812,805 

1815  . . . 

. 1,341,885 

1816 

. 1,725,537 

1817  . 

. 1,837,054 

1818 

. 2,876,146 

1819 

. 3,213,915 

1820 

. 2,416,818 

1821 

. 6,668,810 

1822 

. 2,770,493 

1823 

. 3,846,802 

27,505,2 65  francs  = £1, 100,210. 


The  average  amount  of  money  paid  by  persons  admitted  into 


* ‘ One  fifth  part  of  the  price  of  burial-ground  in  the  Cimetiere  du  Pere  la 
Chaise  belongs  to  the  hospitals  and  hospices  of  Paris.  The  price  of  ground 
in  this  burying  place  is  125  francs  the  mfetre.’— p.  41  note . 
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the  hospitals  and  hospices  is,  in  the  capital,  about  400,000 
francs  = (£  1 6,000) . 

Of  the  Monts  de  Piete  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  next  source  of  revenue  arises  from  a tax  of  ten  per  cent 
for  all  money  received  at  the  theatres,  and  of  one-fourth  of  the 
nett  receipts  of  all  balls,  public  gardens,  and  amusements  of 
every  kind. 

A law  of  19th  May,  1802,  established  in  all  the  communes  to 
which  this  system  was  deemed  applicable  by  government, 
offices  for  the  verification  of  weights  and  measures,  the  nett  pro- 
duce of  which,  after  a deduction  of  one-tenth  to  clear  off  ex- 
penses, was  to  be  employed  in  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of 
the  communes  and  hospitals.  These  bureaux  had  previously 
been  established  in  towns  having  a population  of  more  than 
five  thousand  souls. 

Of  all  articles  confiscated  by  the  municipal  police,  one-fourth 
of  the  proceeds  goes  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  court,  one- 
fourth  to  the  support  of  the  peace-offices  and  gratis  law-estab- 
lishments for  the  poor,  another  fourth  to  the  municipality,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  poor  of  the  commune.  When  the  confisca- 
tion is  made  by  the  correctional  police,  one-third  goes  to  the 
municipality  of  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  another  to  the 
peace-offices,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  poor.  The  fines 
for  contravening  statutes  of  the  university  and  regulations  of 
the  state-lottery,  as  well  as  the  money  levied  from  the  national 
guard  for  breaches  of  duty  and  discipline,  are  also  appropriated 
to  this  fund. 

The  charitable  establishments  of  France  draw  a large  revenue 
from  the  Excise.  In  Paris  they  receive  an  annual  sum  of  about 
5,164,000  francs  (£206,560).  The  civil  administration  of  the 
Strasbourg  hospital  receives  about  80,000  francs  (£3600.) 

The  following  is  the  resume  for  Paris  in  the  year  1822  of  what 
has  been  above  detailed.  The  revenues  may  be  divided  into 
fixed,  variable,  supplementary,  and  extraordinary  : — 

Fixed  revenues  ....  1,935,247  francs  . . <£*77,602 

Variable 2,056,167  . . . 80,245 

Supplementary  . . . 5,164,000  . . . 202,560 

Extraordinary  . . . 39,521  . . . 1,581 


Total  9,164,936  . .£361,988 

Of  which  some  of  the  principal  items  are. 

House  rents  . . . 243,834  . . £9,753 

Markets  ....  311,409  . . . 12,456 

Interest  from  funded  capital  707,158  , . 28,286 
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Mont  de  Piete  . . . 455,652  . . 18,226 

Donations  and  legacies  . . 78,351  . . 3,134 

Theatres  andplaces  of  amusement  616,598  . . 24,664 

Spinning  establishments  . . 303,552  . . . 12,142 

These  funds  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  administra- 
tive commission,  at  first  composed  of  five  members,  afterwards 
of  eight,  and  at  present  of  six  ; # the  members  of  which,  together 
with  the  members  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  in  each  canton, 
must  give  in  a regular  monthly  report  to  the  central  bureau  of 
the  municipal  administration.  Each  member  of  the  administra- 
tive commission  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  receives  yearly  1 ,400 
francs  (60/,),  payable  monthly,  and  placed  to  accounts  of 
general  expenses.  But  in  the  departments  the  services  of  the 
committees  of  charity  are  gratuitous. 

The  revenues  of  all  the  hospitals  and  charitable  establish- 
ments in  the  same  commune  are  collected  by  a Receiver,  who  is 
paid  at  their  joint  expense.  The  receiver  must,  within  the  first 
six  months  of  every  year,  give  in  a statement  of  his  accounts 
for  the  preceding  year. 

He  receives  an  annual  sum  of  40,000  francs,  (1,600/.)  to 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  his  office — it  is  distributed  as 
follows : — 


Salary  to  himself,  

Office  expenses,  See 

Salaries  of  eight  clerks,  

13,200 

240/. 

528/. 

832/. 

40,000 

1600/. 

In  all  the  considerable  towns,  in  which  the  expenses  of 
the  hospital  establishments  exceed  100,000  francs,  an 
additional  officer,  named  Comptroller,  is  appointed,  whose 
business  it  is,  to  keep  an  accurate  journal  of  receipt  and  expen- 


* “ The  establishments  of  charity  in  Paris,  and  the  details  connected 
with  their  administration,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a general  council, 
fifteen  in  number,  and  appointed  by  the  king,  and  of  an  administrative  com- 
mission, the  whole  subject  to  the  superior  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.’ — p.  25. 

“The  general  council  have  a regular  weekly  meeting,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  president  has 
the  right  of  calling  additional  extraordinary  meetings,  should  they  be  judged 
necessary.  At  these  meetings,  there  must  be  present,  at  least,  eleven 
members  of  the  council,  and  their  deliberations  must  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  secretary.  These  deliberations,  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be,  must  be  laid  for  approval  before  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  whose 
decision  must  be  put  into  effect  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.”— 
p.  27. 
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diture.  In  Paris,  the  comptroller  receives  a salary  of  4,400 
francs  (176/.);  the  clerk  or  assistant  receives  2,200,  (88/  ). 

There  is  a committee  of  five  lawyers,  named  the  Comitt  Consul- 
tatif,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  assistance  upon  all 
points  of  legal  dispute  connected  with  the  charitable  establish- 
ments of  the  arrondissement  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  services 
are  gratuitous. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  administrative  commission  is 
styled  ordonnateur,  and  his  special  business  is  to  sign  and  cer- 
tify all  papers  connected  with  the  money  details  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  which  he  belongs. 

‘In  all  the  hospital-establishments  of  France,  (says  Dr.  John- 
ston,) particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  and 
the  degree  of  minuteness  adopted  goes  far  in  preventing  abuse  or  con- 
fusion. In  Paris,  particularly,  the  accounts  are  models  of  accuracy, 
not  less  from  the  variety  than  from  the  minuteness  of  the  details. 
This  very  systematic  arrangement  followed  in  France  in  all  great 
establishments  and  public  offices,  though  perhaps  at  times  carried 
too  far,  so  as  to  become  almost  trifling,  must  still,  upon  the  whole,  be 
accounted  beneficial.  The  publicity  given  to  the  details  of  manage- 
ment, by  regular  printed  statements,  allows  a judgment  to  be  formed 
by  the  public,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  assistance  granted  to  the 
poor,  but  as  to  the  benefit  produced,  and  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
extent  of  funds  expended  by  the  administration.  It  acts  at  the  same 
time  as  a check  upon  the  abuse  and  confusion  that  would  be  apt  to 
prevail,  were  the  establishments  governed  by  a close  or  private  admi- 
nistration.’— p.  54 — 55. 

The  direction  of  all  repairs  and  additions  deemed  necessary  to 
be  made  in  the  hospitals  of  the  capital,  is  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  four  architects  to  be  nominated  by  the  minister,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  general  council,  and  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine.  These  architects  are  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the 
administrative  commission,  and  receive  each  a salary  of  2,400 
francs  (96/.)  They  furnish  annual  statements  of  the  condition 
of  the  buildings,  the  repairs  that  are  necessary,  and 
the  probable  expense  of  those  repairs.  They  are  also 
expected  to  make  remarks  upon  any  vices  or  defects  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospitals,  and  to  point  out  the  improvements 
calculated  to  increase  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates. 
They  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  four  inspectors,  chosen  in 
the  same  manner,  and  each  receiving  a salary  of  2,100  francs 
(84/.).  The  administrative  commission  names  four  officers, 
called  verijicateurs,  who  are  charged  wfith  the  examination  and 
verification  of  all  works  undertaken  for  the  administration. 
They  receive  an  annual  sum  of  5,000  francs  (200/.)  to  be  divi- 
ded among  them, 
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In  each  of  the  three  great  hospitals  of  the  Salpetriere,  Bicetre, 
and  Hotel  Dieu,  an  officer  under  the  title  of  piqueur,  is  appointed 
to  see  that  every  precaution  is  used  to  prevent  the  risk  of  fire, 
and  to  inspect  daily  the  various  buildings  and  operations  of 
repairs  that  are  going  on.  They  are  equally  under  the  order  of 
the  architects,  and  of  the  surveillants  of  the  hospitals  to  which 
they  belong. 

We  shall  make  some  quotations  from  Dr.  D.  Johnston,  on 
the  subject  of  comparing  the  hospital-establishments  of  France 
and  England. 

‘ In  England,  every  charitable  establishment  has  an  administration 
of  its  own,  differing  in  every  respect  from  that  of  any  other.  It  is 
subject  to  no  superior  jurisdiction,  but  liable  to  all  the  abuse  likely  at 
times  to  arise  from  the  disputes  and  jarrings  that  will  often  take  place 
between  private  individuals  differing  in  their  opinions,  and  guided  by 
no  regularly-organized  system  of  management.  The  consequence  is, 
that  as  one  institution  is  independent,  and  is  frequently,  it  may  be 
said,  the  rival  of  another,  there  does  not  exist  between  them  that  cor- 
diality and  unity  of  plan  which,  while  it  goes  far  in  preventing  abuse, 
is  of  general  benefit  to  all.’ — p.  60 — 61. 

Dr.  Johnston  thinks  ‘ that  many  instances  may  be  brought 
forward  to  prove,  that  the  management  of  hospitals  in  this  country 
is  not  in  all  respects  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  private  interests 
and  private  quarrels  have  been  the  cause,  if  not  of  ruin,  at  least  of 
great  injury,  to  the  establishment  in  question.  In  such  a vast  field  as 
London  presents,’  the  Doctor  continues,  ‘it  would  surely  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  have  some  general  council  of  administration, 
to  watch  over  the  various  institutions  founded  for  the  poor.  This 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence  in  regulating  and  rendering  system- 
atic, the  operation  of  a mass  of  materials,  of  which  the  benefit, 
when  their  interests  were  conjoined,  might  be  incalculable,  but  of 
which  at  present,  the  effect  is  certainly  much  less  than  what  their 
iheans  are  capable  of  producing. 

‘ In  most  of  the  every-day  concerns  of  business  and  life,  opposition 
does  good.  It  is  a spur  and  incentive  to  improvement  and  discovery, 
prevents  civilization  from  retrograding,  and  is  the  source  of  all  ap- 
proaches to  perfection.  But,  in  establishments  of  charity,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  of  any  service ; and  the  erection  of  a rival  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary suggests  no  idea  but  that  of  mismanagement  and  disagreement 
upon  matters  on  which  all  should  he  as  one.  It  is  frequently,  merely 
a means  of  throwing  away  revenues  that  might  be  better  employed, 
or  increasing  debts,  which,  in  the  end,  are  to  ruin  the  establishment. 
* * # * m * 

‘ It  is  often  objected,  that  government  undertakings  are  inferior  to 
those  of  private  individuals  ; that  they  are  of  too  wholesale  a nature, 
and  do  not  descend  sufficiently  into  details.  This  may  be  true  in 
many  things  ; but  in  the  management  of  hospitals  and  hospital-esta- 
blishments it  is  by  no  means  so.  It  will  be  enough  to  refer,  in  proof 
of  this,  to  the  several  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe.’— p.  62 — 63, 
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In  evidence  of  this,  accordingly.  Dr.  Johnston  says,  that 
the  hospitals  of  France  were  not  characterized  by  the 
superiority  which  they  now  possess,  until  they  came  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  government ; and  that  while,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  they  were  managed  by  associations  and 
individuals,  they  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  other 
nations.  This  is  an  important  fact,  certainly  ; and  possibly  Dr. 
Johnston  may  be  able  to  place  a series  of  other  similar  facts 
beside,  and  in  support  of  it.  But  his  theory  would  have  been 
more  complete,  if  he  had  connected  this  series  of  facts  into  a 
broad  principle,  which  should  have  generalized  and  concen- 
trated the  results  of  his  observations  on  this  subject,  and  which 
should  have  informed  us,  with  some  appearance  of  certainty, 
whether  or  not  we  were  to  expect,  in  all  cases — under  all  modi- 
fications of  government,  and  of  those  who  wield  the  powers  of 
government — similar  effects  to  flow  from  similar  (or  at  least 
apparently  similar)  causes.  This  is  indeed  not  a very  easy  task. 
But  as  Dr.  Johnston  seems  to  have  expressed  a decided  opinion 
on  the  subject,  without  adducing  very  strong  reasons  in  support 
of  that  opinion,  it  is  probable  that,  had  he  employed  somewhat 
greater  labour  in  search  of  those  reasons,  he  might  possibly  in 
the  course  of  his  intellectual  peregrination,  have  stumbled  upon 
some  train  of  thought  that  would  have  led  him  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of,  and  even  to  half  suspect  a fallacy,  in  certain  of 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

Experience  has  shewn  the  French  government  to  be  worthy  of 
being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  institutions  which  have 
for  their  object  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  science,  and,  by 
consequence,  that  of  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. But  has  experience  shewn  this  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  English  government  ? No ; but  experience  has  shewn  the  re- 
verse to  be  the  case.  It  has  shewn  that  the  English  government 
has  always  sacrificed  the  interest  of  science  as  well  as  the  interest 
of  mankind  to  the  interest  of  some  scion  of  aristocracy,  or  of 
some  lacquey  or  toad-eater  of  some  scion  of  aristocracy,  who 
supports  the  minister  of  the  day.  Thus,  reasoning  from  what 
has  been  to  what  is  likely  to  be  again,  we  should  say,  that  were 
the  management  of  the  hospitals  centralized  and  placed  in  the 
power  of  government,  the  first  thing  the  British  government 
would  do  would  be  to  create  a certain  number  (of  course  the 
greatest  possible  number)  of  officers,  which  might  be  esteemed 
gentlemanly , even  in  the  lordly  estimation  of  the  British  aristo- 
cracy, and  which  consequently  might  be  deemed  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  consideration,  and  even  haply  the  gracious  and 
condescending  acceptance  of  my  lord’s  younger  son,  or  nephew. 
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or  first,  second,  third,  or  perad venture  u‘h  or  Scotch  cousin.* 
We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  any  of  the  noble  individuals 
above  hinted  at,  would  ever  degenerate  so  far  as  to  allow  a 
sick  pauper,  much  less  a putrid  carcase — 

“ A slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility.” 

His  occupation  would,  of  course,  be  to  sign  his  lordly  name  and 
receive  and  expend  his  lordly  salary.  Unless  peradventure, 
while 

“ ’Twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took ’t  away  again” 

he  might  condescend  to  communicate  to  the  officiating  chirur- 
geon,  that 

■ “ The  sovereign’st  thing  on  earth 

Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise.” 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  project  of  placing  the 
management  of  our  hospital-establishments  in  the  hands  of  our 
government,  “smit”  as  they  questionless  may  be  with  the  love 
of  science  as  well  as  of  “sacred  song,”  is  a consummation 
rather  to  be  feared  than  wished  for. 

At  the  same  time  we  agree  with  Dr.  Johnston  in  thinking, 
that  establishments  of  charity  belong  to  that  class  of  establish- 
ments in  which  opposition  exercises  rather  a pernicious  than  a 
beneficial  influence.  It  has  not  pleased  the  doctor  to  give  a 
reason  for  his  opinion ; at  least  that  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover.  This  is  to  be  regretted  because  the  inquiry 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  like  other  inquiries  can  best  be 
assisted  by  an  examination  of  the  reasons  adduced  in  its  favour. 
There  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  Dr.  Johnston  is  right,  and 
we  shall  attempt  to  explain  why  we  think  that,  in  the  above 
case,  opposition  acts  prejudicially. 

When  the  parties  intrusted  have  sufficient  knowledge  and 
sufficient  power  to  attend  fully  to  their  own  interest,  opposition 
or  competition  is  good.j-  The  object  desired  will  be  obtained 


* It  was  thus  that  when  a post-office  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to  and 
from  foreign  parts,  was  established  by  Janies  I.,  under  the  control  of  one 
Matthew  de  Quester,  or  de  1’  Equester,  the  office,  as  soon  as  it  was  found 
worth  any  thing,  and  consequently  worth  claiming,  was  claimed  by  a 
member  of  that  all-devouring  oligarchy  (lord  Stanhope). — Blackstone's 
Com.  /.  p.  321. 

f The  general  proposition  has  thus  been  briefly,  clearly,  and  compre- 
hensively enunciated  by  a friend,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
guch  subjects : — 
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not  only  cheap,  but  good  ; and  not  only  cheap  and  good,  but  as 
cheap  and  as  good  as  it  can  possibly  be  obtained.  But  when 
this  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  power  are  wanting,  the 
case  will  be  considerably  altered  ; and  the  effect  of  competition 
will  be,  that  the  object  required  will  be  obtained  sufficiently  cheap 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  as  good  as  it  is  cheap.  Of  course,  by 
the  parties  interested,  we  mean  the  parties  interested  in  having 
it  not  only  cheap  but  good. 

Prisons  and  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  hospitals,  are  examples 
of  this  principle.  The  prisoners  and  those  at  whose  cost  the 
.prisoners  are  kept,  have  distinct  interests, — alike  unfriendly  to 
the  good  management  and  economy  of  the  prisons.  Distinct 
and  conflicting  interests — the  interest  of  the  former  being 
to  be  kept  in  prison  as  comfortably  as  possible,  the  interest 
of  the  latter  being  to  confine  the  former  at  as  small  a cost 
as  possible,  without  any  regard  to  the  comforts  of  their 
situation.  Now,  in  the  case  of  the  competition  of  the  gaoler,  or 
company  of  gaolers,  “grateful  for  past  favour,  and  anxiously 
and  respectfully  soliciting  the  continued  patronage  and  support 
of  their  friends  and  the  public,”  it  by  no  means  follows,  nor 
would  it  be  necessary  to  follow,  that  the  gaoler,  or  company  of 
gaolers,  who  succeeded  in  confining  their  prisoners  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  should  also  succeed  in  affording  the  most  suitable 
accommodation,  which,  of  course,  comprehends  the  best  security 
against  their  own  (i.  e.  the  gaoler’s)  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  rapa- 
city. The  reverse  of  this  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  case. 
Here  then,  in  the  event  of  competition,  the  interest  of  the  prin- 
cipal party  concerned  would  be  entirely  neglected.  The  case  of 
hospitals  is  similar,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  the  party  has 
rather  more  choice  what  hospital  he  shall  go  to,  than  what  prison. 

The  system  of  hospital  management  in  France,  though  rela- 
tively superior,  is  by  no  means  faultless.  Dr.  Johnston 
mentions  two  great  objections  to  it. — In  the  first  place,  the 
immense  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  administration ; 
and  secondly,  the  constant  and  often  harassing  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  concerning  the  most 
trifling  details.  Some  persons  in  France  complain  of  the  admi- 
nistration being  far  too  expensive,  and  notwithstanding  the 
moderate  rate  of  salaries  in  France,  this  complaint  may  appear 
to  be  not  altogether  without  foundation,  the  division  of  employ- 

When  the  competition  is  for  the  suffrages  of  the  parties  really  interested, 
competition  is  good  (with  the  proviso  in  the  text). 

When  the  competition  is  for  the  suffrages  of  parties  not  interested  in 
the  excellence  of  the  work,  the  competition  must  operate  for  evil,  if  for  any 
thing. 
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ment  being  so  great.  From  a list  given  by  Dr.  Johnston  it 
appears  that  the  general  administration,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  numerous  personnel  attached  to  the  hospitals 
individually,  of  charities  the  whole  funds  and  revenues  of  wdiich 
amount  to  little  more  than  700,000  francs  (£28,000)  amounts  to 
no  less  than  nineteen  persons,  and  costs  a sum  of  32,000  francs 
(£1,280.)  But  what  will  Dr.  Johnston  think  when  we  tell 
him,  which  we  can  do  upon  very  high  authority,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  management  of  a charity  in  this  country,  the  annual 
revenue  of  which  is  £1,200.,  amount  to  no  less  than  £900. — 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  income. — This  is  cheap  government 
with  a vengeance. 

On  the  subject  of  hospitals  of  Paris,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  differ  from  Dr.  Johnston  in  a few  slight  particulars.  We  do 
this  with  the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  our  information  is 
derived  from  a very  authentic  source. 

In  order  to  obtain  any  degree  at  Paris,  a student  must  have 
made  a certain  number  of  inscriptions,  that  is,  he  must  have 
recorded  his  name  a certain  number  of  times  in  the  public  books 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  every 
quarter.  Before  presenting  himself  for  inscription  he  must  shew 
his  register  of  birth,  and  if  he  be  a minor,  the  consent  of  his 
parents  or  guardians.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  have  his  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  before  being 
inscribed,  but  he  must  have  it  prior  to  beginning  his  examina- 
tions. Therefore  a young  man  whose  early  education  has  been 
neglected,  may  have  time  to  prepare  to  pass  his  classical  ex- 
amination during  the  period  while  he  is  prosecuting  his  medical 
studies.  To  obtain  a degree  of  doctor,  four  years’  study  in  a 
faculty  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  obtain  the  title  of  officier 
de  sante  three  years  in  a faculty  are  sufficient. 

The  medical  service  of  the  hospitals  is  composed  of  head  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  of  ordinary  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  in- 
ferior and  assistant  physicians  and  surgeons,  of  apothecaries, 
and  of  Sieves  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy.  The  head 
physician  is  the  adjoint.  The  suppleans  are  the  old  ones  who 
are  pensioned  off.  The  second  surgeons  or  chirurgiens  de 
deuxieme  c/asse  do  the  same  duty  as  the  adjoint  or  chirurgien  en 
chef,  when  employed,  which  is  at  the  option  of  the  head  sur- 
geon. The  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  physicians.  In 
Paris  the  hospital  establishments  have  all  chirurgiens  en  chef  et 
en  second. 

The  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  are  elected  to  the 
hospitals  at  a concours. — The  election  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  regulations  as  to  age,  period  of 
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practice  and  employment.  See.  quoted  by  Dr.  Johnston  are  not 
all  in  force. 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Johnston  are  good. 

‘ The  period  of  visit  in  the  French,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  all 
continental  hospitals,  is  early  in  the  morning  : it  generally  commences 
at  seven  in  winter  and  at  six  in  summer.  This  is  decidedly  superior 
to  the  English  system,  according  to  which  the  visits  are  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Considering  the  exacerbation  so  frequently  at- 
tendant on  disease  during  the  night,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  of  the 
highest  importance,  to  observe  as  early  in  the  morning  as  possible,  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  progress  or  symptoms  of  a malady  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  night  had  been  passed.  At  a time  when  it  is 
likely  a change  may  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  patient  either  for 
better  or  worse,  instead  of  allowing  that  change,  whatever  it  may  be, 
to  run  on  unobserved  till  late  in  the  day,  it  ought  to  be  immediately, 
attended  to  and  acted  on.  It  frequently  happens,  in  consequence, 
that  a practice  which  might  have  been  adopted  at  what  may  be  termed 
a critical  period,  is  put  off  till  it  probably  fails  to  produce  the  good 
effects  that  might  have  been  looked  for  had  it  been  administered  in  time. 
In  France  the  visits  of  the  medical  officers  are  much  more  lengthened 
than  in  this  country,  as  they  last  for  nearly  three  hours  at  a time  ; and, 
in  addition,  the  officiers  de  sante  (he  means  the  internes)  must  make  a 
visit  to  their  respective  wards,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.’ 

There  is  a particular  class  of  students  in  the  French  hospitals 
called  e/eves,  who  form  part  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
hospitals.  They  are  divided  into  medical,  surgical,  and  phar- 
maceutical eleves.  The  e/eves  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  also 
divided  into  two  classes. — One  class  are  called  eleves  externes — 
the  other  internes — the  latter  reside  in  the  hospital — the  former 
do  not.  They  are  both  chosen  by  concours,  which  for  the  sieves 
externes  takes  place  on  the  third  Monday  of  November,  and  for 
the  eleves  internes  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  of  every 
year.  The  examiners  are  five  in  number,  two  surgeons 
and  three  physicians  chosen  from  those  of  all  the  hospitals, 
whose  names  are  put  into  a vase  and  drawn  out  at  a meeting  of 
the  council.  The  examinations  are  public,  and  are  thus  con- 
ducted. A certain  number  of  questions  having  been  thrown 
promiscuously  into  a vase,  the  candidate  draws  one  from  them, 
and  is  allowed  eight  minutes  to  compose  his  verbal  answer. 
It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  the  candidate  finding  he  has 
drawn  a question  of  which  he  is  totally  ignorant,  disappears, 
and,  when  the  time  allowed  expires,  is  not  forthcoming. 
Three  or  four  hours  are  allowed  for  those  questions  to  which 
written  answers  are  required : and  during  that  time  the 

vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  2 h 
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candidate  is  of  course  not  allowed  to  have  communication 
with  any  one. 

To  become  an  eleve  externe,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
eighteen,  and  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  of  age  ; (the 
certificate  of  bachelier  en  lettres  or  en  sciences  is  not  required  for 
this,)  and  have  studied  medicine  and  surgery  for  one  year  at  least. 
To  become  deve  interne,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  eleve  externe 
at  least  one  year.  Should  the  Here  externe  fail  of  obtaining  the 
situation  of  eleve  interne  his  third  year,  he  must  quit  the 
hospital. 

These  examinations  are  open  to  all — perfectly  unshackled  by 
the  paltry  restrictions  of  county,  country,  or  creed.  Our 
countryman,  Mr.  King,  was  elected  the  second  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  candidates  at  the  concours  of  the  Hospital  Adminis- 
tration for  house  surgeons  (internes)  in  1822.  The  same  gen- 
tleman also  obtained  the  first  prize  of  a gold  medal  in  1825.* 
Such  distinctions,  bestowed  as  the  rewards  of  merit  upon  a 
stranger,  are  alike  honourable  to  the  talents  which  won  and  to 
the  severe  impartiality  which  conferred  them. 

The  internes  are  the  real  assistant  surgeons  of  the  hospital. 
The  head  surgeon  generally  performs  all  great  operations,  and 
he  is  accompanied  in  his  rounds  by  the  internes,  who  in  the 
more  simple  surgical  cases  are  permitted  in  his  presence  to 
handle  the  knife.  In  cases  of  emergency,  however,  they  often 
operate  out  of  his  presence. 

The  duty  of  the  second  surgeon  or  chirurgien  de  deuxieme 
dasse  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  head  surgeon  or  chirurgien  en 
chef.  He  has  many  wards,  or  none,  just  as  the  head  surgeon 
wishes  or  not  to  employ  him. 

The  eleves  internes  of  medicine  and  surgery,  besides  their 
lodging  in  the  hospital,  receive  a sum  of  500  francs  yearly. 
If  they  are  supplied  with  food  and  fuel,  this  sum  is  reduced  to 
100.  Their  period  of  service  is  four  years  ; and  they  are  allowed 
a leave  of  absence,  varying  in  duration  from  one  to  two  months; 
their  duties,  in  the  mean  time,  being  performed  by  an  eleve 
externe  or  a colleague.  One  or  more  of  the  internes  must  always 
remain  upon  guard  ( eleves  de  garde ) for  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours — during  which  period  they  can  under  no  pretext  quit 
the  hospital.  Those  who  are  thus  on  guard,  must  constantly 
keep  their  eyes  upon  every  thing  that  goes  on  in  the  hospital 
(attending  very  particularly  to  the  changes  that-  may  unex- 


* Mr.  King  likewise  obtained  three  second  prizes  at  the  concours  of  the 
School  of  Medicine — one  in  1821  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  one.  in 
1822  on  Pathology — and  one  in  1823  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
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pectedly  occur  in  the  state  of  the  inmates,  and  informing  them 
when  they  are  important)  and  be  ready  to  receive  any  new 
inmates,  or  cases  of  injury. 

‘ The  Sieves  receive  regular  instruction  in  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
their  respective  hospitals,  and  have  each  a certain  number  of  patients 
under  their  immediate  charge  ; every  circumstance  of  whose  cases  they 
must  particularly  attend  to.  The  cases  they  draw  out  are  collected 
every  three  months,  and  from  them  is  constructed  the  great  tabular 
view  of  the  medical  constitution  of  the  year,  which  is  full  of  so  much 
interest  to  the  physician,  the  philosopher,  and  the  statistical  inquirer. 
This  table  states  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  causes  of  its  increase 
or  diminution ; the  nature  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  their  type,  the 
causes  of  their  exasperation  or  of  their  mildness  ; the  character  of 
the  remedies  employed,  the  good  or  bad  success  attending  their  ad- 
ministration j finally,  the  cures  performed,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  be  modified,  shortened,  or  lengthened,  by  seasons,  pro- 
fessions, country,  and  other  causes.  Such  tables  are  of  the  highest 
interest  and  utility,  and,  being  printed  and  distributed  among  the 
students  and  the  public,  they  give  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  by  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  nature  and 
success  of  the  practice  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  disease  in  th« 
hospitals.  A similar  account  of  the  various  surgical  operations  per- 
formed, and  the  success  attending  them,  is  made  up  in  a like  manner, 
and  forwarded — not  to  “ the  School  of  Medicine,”  but  to  the  Hospital 
Administration.’ — pp.  130 — 131. 

The  following  observations  are  good 

‘ The  system  of  Sieves  adopted  in  the  French  hospitals  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  well  adapted  to  give  a complete  practical  education.  Its  ad- 
vantages are,  indeed,  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
detail  them.  In  the  capital,  more  particularly,  with  so  many  hospitals, 
in  which  every  variety  of  disease  may  be  studied,  and  every  difference 
of  treatment  observed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a form  of  edu- 
cation that  can  surpass  it  in  practical  utility.  Three  or  four  years’ 
close  attendance,  not  only  upon  one,  but  upon  several  hospitals  of  all 
kinds,  opens  the  mind  and  matures  the  judgment  as.  to  the  superior 
advantages  of  one  mode  of  treatment  over  another  ; the  opinions  thus 
formed  are  not  the  result  of  theory  and  speculation,  but  of  actual 
practice  and  observation. 

. ‘This  mode  of  education,  too,  is  accessible  to  every  one  ; for  the 
expense  at  which  it  may  be  obtained  is  very  trifling.  The  Sieve  is 
supplied  with  lodging,  and  in  many  cases  with  food  and  fuel,  besides 
receiving  a small  sum  of  money ; and  this  advantage,  in  a country 
where  the  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  Faculties  gratis,  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  the  very  humblest  to  aspire  to  situations  which  are 
given  to  talents  and  industry  in  preference  to  interest. — p.  133 — F. 

c In  the  course  of  study  for  degrees,  whether  of  doctor  in  medicine, 
or  doctor  in  surgery,  the  same  extent  of  clinical  education  is  necessary  ; 
medical  and  surgical  clinics  in  both  cases  are  equally  attended  to,  and 
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equally  obligatory.  This  also  happens  in  many  other  continental  uni- 
versities, and  especially  in  those  of  Italy,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  a good 
one  : it  proceeds  upon  the  principle,  that  no  physician  can  be  a good 
one,  unless  he  knows  all  that  a surgeon  ought  to  know ; and  in  like 
manner,  that  to  be  a good  surgeon  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  edu- 
cation and  know  all  the  duties  of  a physician.’ — p.  146. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  afford  the  reader  some  idea  (we 
hope  a clear  one)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  medical  service 
of  the  French  hospital  is  conducted.  We  shall  merely  notice  a 
few  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 

He  says  ‘ The  students  who  attend  the  clinics  are  admitted 
on  presenting  a ticket,  signed  by  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  the  hospital-governor.’  [p.  142.]  The  hospitals 
are  all  free ; no  tickets  are  necessary,  except  at  the  Hotel-Dieu, 
where  the  practice  of  requiring  introductions  will  be  probably 
soon  discontinued. 

* The  whole  conversation  during  the  visit,  is  in  Latin.’  [p.  145] 
Laennec,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  or  rather  on  a new  plan  of  detecting  them  by  the  Stetho- 
scope, was  the  only  one  who  used  to  speak  in  Latin — he  has 
been  dead  several  years. 

‘ In  Paris,  dissections  are  not  allowed  to  be  carried  on  all  the 
year.  From  October  to  April  is  the  period  fixed,  beyond  which, 
on  account  of  the  heat,  the  dissecting-rooms  are  shut.’  [p.  149] 
Some  dissection  may  be  had  all  the  year  round. 

‘ Besides  the  elbves  of  medicine  and  surgery,  there  are  also 
tleves  of  pharmacy,  who  are  placed  under  the  head-apothecary. 
They  are  all  internes,  [p.  133]  They  are  externes  and  internes 
too. 

‘ The  eleves  of  the  Charite  and  the  Hotel-Dieu  finish  their 
practical  education  in  the  Maternite  and  Veneriens.’  [p.  120] 
There  is  no  finishing  in  any  particular  hospital. 

' To  become  eleve  interne,  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  at  least 
one  year  an  eleue  externe.  The  one  is  a step  to  the  other,  and 
very  much  depends  upon  the  candidate’s  behaviour.’  [p.  128] 
Scarcely  at  all  upon  their  behaviour,  but  upon  their  concours. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  eager  desire — the  mad  craving — the  anri  sacra  fames 
(for  that  alone  expresses  it  fully)  the  ravening  after  wealth 
has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  plague-spot  on  the  character 
of  the  people  of  England.  And,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  the 
internal  poison,  whereof  this  plague-spot  is  the  external  index, 
has  circulated  and  is  circulating  throughout  all  the  ramifica- 
tions— through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  huge  frame  of 
society.  There  is  not  a profession — there  is  not  a trade  in  this 
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country — however  exalted  or  however  humble — through  all  the 
gradations — through  all  the  workings  of  which  its  baleful  influ- 
ence may  not  be  traced.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  medical  profession  should  have  escaped 
the  infection.  And  that  infection  having  once  crept  in,  all  the 
healing  powers  even  of  the  art  of  healing  itself,  are  vain  here — 
are  unable  to  stop  or  even  to  retard  this  moral  disease’s  gigantic 
and  appalling  progress. — They  may  say,  with  the  fabled  deity 
of  their  tribe — with  their  own  tnagnus  Apollo — 

‘ Inventum  medicina  meum  est  \ opiferque  per  orbem 
Dicor  : et  herbarum  subjecta  potentia  nobis.’ 

****** 

Nee  prosunt  domino  quae  prosunt  omnibus,  artes.’ — Ovid,  Met.  Lib.  i. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  morality  of  a country,  where  he 
who  supports  a gaudy  equipage  upon  borrowed  money,  which  he 
knows  that  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  repay,  is 
considered  far  more  respectable  than  he  who  makes  his  visits  on 
foot,  because  he  knows  that  his  finances  will  not  permit  him  to 
ride.  In  France,  the  medical  men,  even  those  of  the  very  first 
eminence  in  the  profession,  who  do  not  make  their  professional 
visits  on  foot  (which  very  many  respectable  ones  do),  generally 
use  a cabriolet,  where,  of  course,  they  require  only  one  horse  and 
one  servant,  instead  of  two  horses  and  two  servants.  And  if 
rapidity  of  motion  be  one  great  thing  required,  the  advantage 
of  the  cabriolet  appears  to  us  considerable.  Moreover,  if  the 
doctor  should  happen  to  be  one  of  those  w ho,  like 

“ the  little  busy  bee. 

Improve  each  shining  hour,” 

he  may  pursue  his  studies  quite  as  well  in  his  cabriolet,  with  a 
steady  servant  to  drive,  as  in  a close  carriage — a plan  w hich  we 
would  humbly  recommend  in  preference  to  his  taking  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  France  men  are  not  regarded  and  valued 
so  much  in  proportion  to  their  wealth,  or  the  show  which  they 
make  of  wealth,  as  in  proportion  to  their  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
or  at  least  to  the  reputation  they  have  acquired  of  possessing  those 
qualities.  Now,  in  England,  the  case  is  different,  and  wisdom 
and  knowledge  here,  if  unaccompanied  by  wealth,  are  over- 
looked or  treated  with  contempt  or  insolence.  Consequently  in 
the  latter  country,  the  professional  man,  however  really  respect- 
able by  his  talents  and  acquirements,  knows  that  he  has  no 
chance  of  being  respected  unless  he  can  make  a shoio  of  wealth 
similar  to  that  of  the  lord  whose  ancestor  has  been  enriched  and 
ennobled  for  being  buffoon  and  pimp  to  some  Henry,  James,  or 
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Charles,  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  or  of  the  black-leg 
or  stockjobber,  who  has  amassed  wealth  by  cheating  and 
gambling. 

The  general  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  three  concluding  chapters  of  Dr.  Johnston’s 
book,  involving  the  question  of  the  English  Poor-laws,  is  a vast 
and  arduous  subject ; and  one,  the  consideration  of  which 
must  be  deferred  to  some  other  opportunity. 


Art.  XIII. — Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Paul  Jones,  Chevalier  to  the 
Military  Order  of  Merit,  and  of  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  Anne,  now 
first  compiled  from  his  Original  Journals  and  Correspondence  ; in- 
cluding an  account  of  his  services  under  Prince  Potemkin : prepared 
for  publication  by  himself . Edinburgh.  1830.  2 vols.  Post  8vo, 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  piece  of  biography  for 
a complete  and  the  only  authentic  account  of  a man  who, 
in  his  day,  at  least,  made  no  small  noise  in  the  world.  The  in- 
terest of  the  work  is,  however,  simply  the  interest  one  takes  in 
the  truth  ; for  neither  the  achievements,  the  character,  nor  the 
correspondence  and  writings  of  Paul  Jones,  are  matters  to  leave 
an  agreeable  impression  on  the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
truth,  as  it  is  here  faithfully  and  impartially  laid  down  by  a person 
who  would  naturally  be  tempted  to  view  his  subject  with  favour, 
has  stripped  a hero  of  lofty  pretensions  of  much  unfounded 
fame.  The  delusions  of  romance  and  the  fables  of  rumour  which 
go  to  form  so  considerable  a part  of  the  vulgar  notions  respecting 
Paul  Jones,  have  succeeded  in  making  up  a personage  of  so  much 
greater  interest  than  the  real  man,  that  we  fear  we  shall  perform 
no  welcome  task  in  spreading  the  results  to  which  the  investi- 
gation of  the  documents  now  published  must  necessarily  con- 
duct every  reader  of  discernment. 

The  common  idea  of  Paul  Jones  is,  that  he  was  an  indomit- 
able Buccaneer,  that  his  name  was  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  pride  of  his  friends,  that  he  swept  the  seas  in  his  pirati- 
cal vessels,  and  had  no  sooner  performed  a glorious  exploit  in 
one  corner  of  the  world  than  before  the  lapse  of  even  a creditable 
space  of  time  his  bravery  was  achieving  new  conquests  in 
another.  A pirate  is  of  course  cruel  and  particularly  black  $ 
mysterious  and  sombre  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  on  the  day  of 
battle  brilliant  with  a tierce  delight,  and  then  alone  apparently 
enjoying  the  boon  of  existence.  To  these  general  traits  of  the 
corsair,  in  the  case  of  Paul  Jones  other  and  peculiar  ones  are 
added  by  common  fame.  He  was  the  darling  of  the  women  j 
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courts  were  at  his  feet,  and  monarchs  wooed  him  to  their  ser- 
vice ; and  to  crown  the  whole,  he  was  a hero  not  for,  but 
against  his  country.  The  facts  we  glean  from  this  narrative 
will  show  how  common  fame  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  pro- 
verb, and  how  far  she  may  have  accidentally  hit  upon  the  truth, 
Paul  Jones  was  a person  of  undoubted  bravery,  but  his  exploits 
were  few,  and  except  one,  the  capture  of  the  Serapis,  insignifir 
cant.  The  character  of  a privateer  he  disdained  : his  sole  thirst 
was  after  the  distinctions  of  legitimate  rank  : when  offered  a 
letter  of  marque  by  the  king  of  France,  he  treated  the  proposal 
as  an  insult.  His  great  repute  was  in  truth  made  much  more  by 
his  intrigues  than  by  his  achievements,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
with  one  exception,  were  of  no  great  account : the  courts  he 
served  were  besieged  by  him,  and  though  he  received  distinc- 
tions both  from  the  king  of  France  and  the  empress  of  Russia, 
he  used  no  small  art,  solicitation,  and  bargaining,  to  procure 
them.  The  women  occupied  themselves  with  him  for  a brief 
space  of  time  as  they  do  with  all  lions ; and  when  he  timely 
went  to  court  after  his  action  with  the  British  frigate,  he  was 
the  vogue  at  Versailles  for  a moment : some  liaisons  and  corre- 
spondence seem  to  have  grown  out  of  this  visit,  but  they  appear 
to  have  died  off  with  as  little  satisfaction  as  an  homme  de  bo>ines 
fortunes  could  well  expect.  That  a man  should  raise  himself  by 
fighting  against  his  compatriots  has  never  been  though  tan  enviable 
ground  of  distinction.  In  Paul  Jones’s  case,  there  was  not  much 
to  relieve  him  from  the  odium  which  usually  attends  the  rene- 
gade. The  cause,  it  is  true,  was  a just  and  honourable  one  ; but 
it  mattered  little  to  Paul  Jones,  or  rather  John  Paul,  what  might 
be  the  nature  of  the  cause,  (and  we  say  this  with  a full  recol- 
lection of  all  his  fine  speeches  respecting  the  dignity  of  human 
nature)  provided  it  contributed  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  thirst  of 
distinction.  It  is  true,  that  this  same  ardour  is  the  foundation 
of  nearly  all  the  great  deeds  that  have  astonished  mankind,  but 
when  it  produces  little  else  than  a restless  and  boastful  intrigue, 
which  wears  out  both  himself  and  every  body  else  with  eternal 
projects,  which  were  doomed  either  to  be  unsuccessful  or  never 
to  take  place,  it  ceases  to  be  respectable. 

John  Paul  was  born  in  1747,  at  Arbigland  in  Kirkudbright : 
his  father  was  a gentleman’s  gardener,  and  though  he  speaks  in 
his  letters  of  the  competency  he  inherited,  he  received  nothing 
from  his  family  but  his  name,  which  he  afterwards  rejected  for 
another.  As  a boy,  he  was  employed  in  the  merchant  service, 
and  traded  chiefly  between  Whitehaven  and  the  West  Indies, 
When  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  he  was  still  a very 
young  man,  though  he  had  commanded  several  merchant  ves- 
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sels,  and  as  it  would  appear,  accumulated  considerable  property 
in  Tobago.  This  property  proved,  however,  for  a considerable 
time,  unavailable ; and  previously  to  his  joining  the  American 
forces,  he  had  been  living  for  twenty  months  in  that  country 
on  fifty  pounds.  He  writes  of  the  important  obligations  he  had 
received  from  individuals,  strangers  to  him,  in  the  absence 
of  other  assistance,  and  assigns  these  services  as  the  rea- 
sons which  bind  him  to  follow  the  cause  of  his  benefactors; 
of  course  he  dwells  upon  other  topics  of  his  apology  for  aiding 
the  patriots,  such  as  his  being  by  habit  half  an  American,  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  right  of  an  in- 
dividual to  take  which  side  he  pleases  in  a contest.  The  true 
motive  of  his  taking  service  with  the  Americans  was  simply  the 
chance  he  had  of  gaining  distinction,  and  his  impatience  of  the 
indolent  and  inefficient  life  he  was  at  the  moment  leading. 
He  afterwards  puts  his  abandonment  of  ease  and  tranquillity 
for  the  dangers  and  labours  of  war  in  the  light  of  a great  sacri- 
fice made  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  when  he 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  he  was  as 
enthusiastic  in  the  liberties  of  Bellona,  as  he  calls  Catherine, 
as  he  had  previously  been  in  those  of  the  goddess  of  liberty. 

In  1775,  when  the  Congress  first  proposed  to  organize  a 
navy,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  officers  capable  of 
commanding  the  few  vessels  they  could  arm,  Paul  Jones  was  ap- 
pointed first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred  ; the  operations  in  which 
the  American  squadron  wTere  employed  were  not  successful,  and 
some  of  the  commanders  were  tried  by  court-martial.  Jones, 
however,  did  his  duty ; and  was  soon  after  put  in  command  of 
the  Providence.  In  this  situation  he  shewed  himself  a bold  and 
active  seaman,  and  though  he  complains,  as  was  his  invariable 
usage,  of  every  body  connected  with  him,  and  had  already  begun 
to  stickle  for  his  rank,  and  pester  authorities  with  projects,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  he  succeeded  in  giving  Congress  a high, 
and  we  believe,  a just  idea  of  his  utility.  The  American  navy 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  so  feeble  that  brilliant  exploits  were  not 
to  be  expected  from  it ; that  it  maintained  itself  is  a high 
praise,  although  Jones  would  make  us  believe  that  had  it  been 
under  his  management,  it  would  have  achieved  great  things. 
Congress  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  his  opinion,  for  he  says 
they  ordered  three  ships  to  be  purchased,  and  gave  him  the 
choice  of  any  one  of  them  “ until  they  could  provide  him  with 
a better  command.”  Before  these  ships  were  bought,  they 
conferred  upon  him  a higher  distinction  : he  was  sent  to  Europe 
with  orders  to  the  American  Commissioners  at  Paris  to  invest 
him  with  the  command  of  a fine  ship,  ' as  a reward  of  my  zeal 
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and  the  signal  services  I had  performed  in  vessels  of  little  force.’ 
This  is  his  own  language,  and  is  moderate,  compared  with  the 
eulogies  that  flow  from  his  pen  when  his  own  merits  are  the  subject. 
Whether  men  distrusted  or  neglected  him,  or  that  he  fancied  he 
was  never  sufficiently  appreciated,  it  would  appear  that  the 
chief  employment  of  his  industrious  pen  was,  to  compose  his 
own  boastful  praises.  The  letter  of  Congress  to  its  Commis- 
sioners is  honourable  to  Jones,  and  relieves  him  wholly  from  the 
charge  of  his  being  in  Europe  a mere  adventurer  on  the  ocean.  The 
Indien,  a very  fine  frigate,  then  building  in  Holland,  was  fixed  upon 
astheship  to  be  putunder  Jones’s  command  : andhewas,  naturally 
enough,  greatly  disappointed  when  the  Commissioners  changed 
their  intention,  and  presented  it  to  the  King  of  France.  Captain 
Jones  had  come  to  Europe  in  the  command  of  the  Ranger : after  the 
new  disposition  of  the  frigate,  the  commissioners  thought  proper 
to  employ  him  in  his  own  vessel  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
They,  in  fact,  sent  him  on  a cruise  to  do  what  mischief  he  could, 
and  to  go  where  he  pleased.  On  the  10th  April  1778,  he  sailed 
from  Brest  on  that  expedition  which  for  some  time  made  him  a 
bugbear  on  the  British  coasts,  and  gave  a character  of  treachery 
and  even  atrocity  to  his  general  reputation.  He  made  for  the  spot 
where  he  spent  his  youth,  and  learned  his  craft,  to  destroy  it ; he 
then  visited  the  coast  on  which  he  had  been  born,  and  where  his 
parents  dwelt,  to  carry  terror  and  dismay  among  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants, unsuspicious  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ; in  short, 
he  availed  himself  of  all  that  early  experience,  which  usually 
renders  persons  and  things  sacred,  for  the  purpose  of  violating 
them.  The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  choose  for 
plunder  and  destruction,  but  he  preferred  to  burn  the  shipping  in 
Whitehaven,  because  he  had  been  apprenticed  there,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  localities  ; for  similar  reasons  he  sailed, 
burning  and  destroying  off  the  coast  of  Galloway,  and  landed  at 
St.  Mary’s  Isle,  to  pillage  Lord  Selkirk  of  his  plate.  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition,  Jones  wrote  his  well-known  letter 
to  Lady  Selkirk,  and,  as  Dr.  Franklin  said  of  it,  that  it  was 
“ a gallant  letter,  which  must  give  her  ladyship  a high  and  just 
opinion  of  Captain  Jones’s  generosity  and  nobleness  of  mind,  it 
no  doubt  deserved  praise.”  To  us,  however,  it  appears  con- 
ceived in  a wretched  taste,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a person  of 
true  bravery.  In  explaining  to  Lady  Selkirk  that  his  object  in 
besetting  her  house  in  order  to  kidnap  her  husband  that  he 
might  be  made  instrumental  to  a general  discharge  of  prisoners, 
and  that  her  plate  was  taken  merely  to  satisfy  his  sailors,  who 
would  have  something,  and,  had  he  not  limited  them  to  the  plate, 
would  have  taken  more ; he  was  certainly  not  called  upon  to 
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trumpet  forth  his  own  achievements,  the  more  especially,  as  he 
was  addressing  a lady  who  could  not  probably  take  any  interest 
in  him,  excepting  that  of  regarding  him  as  little  better  than 
one  of  a troop  of  bandit.  Nevertheless,  he  thus  addresses  her 
Ladyship  in,  what  the  good  doctor  calls,  this  gallant  letter; 

‘ Had  the  Earl  been  on  board  the  Ranger  the  following  evening 
[i.  e.  had  I kidnapped  him],  he  would  have  seen  the  awful  pomp  and 
dreadful  carnage  of  a sea-engagement  [very  agreeable,  no  doubt],  both 
affording  ample  subject  for  the  pencil,  as  well  as  melancholy  reflection 
for  the  contemplative  mind.  [He  perhaps  hints,  that  if  her  ladyship 
had  been  therewith  her  sketch-book  and  pocket-handkerchief,  it  would 
have  been  as  well.]  Humanity  starts  back  from  such  scenes  of 
horror,  and  cannot  sufficiently  execrate  the  vile  promoters  of  this 
detestable  war. 

For  they,  ’t-was  they  unsheathed  the  ruthless  blade, 

And  Heaven  shall  ask  the  havoc  it  has  made. 

‘The  British  ship  of  war,  Drake,  mounting  twenty  guns,  with  more 
than  her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men,  was  our  opponent.  The 
ships  met,  and  the  advantage  was  disputed  with  great  fortitude  on  each 
side  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, when  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
Drake  fell,  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  Ranger.  The  amiable 
lieutenant  lay  mortally  wounded,  besides  nearly  forty  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  crew  killed  and  wounded. — A melancholy  demonstration 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  prospects,  and  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune 
which  an  hour  can  produce.  I buried  them  in  a spacious  grave,  with 
the  honours  due  to  the  memory  of  the  brave.’ 

He  goes  on,  after  this  touch  of  the  heroic,  which  reminds  the 
reader  of  a sentimental  butcher,  and  is  just  as  hypocritical  as 
his  whining  over  a newly-killed  calf  would  be,  to  speak  of  his 
favourite  topic — himself. 

‘ Though  I have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  present  generous  struggle  for 
the  rights  of  man,  yet  I am  not  in  arms  as  an  American,  nor  am  I in 
pursuit  of  riches.  My  fortune  is  liberal  enough,  having  no  wife  nor 
family,  and  having  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  riches  cannot  insure 
happiness.  1 profess  myself  a citizen  of  the  world,  totally  unfettered 
by  the  little,  mean  distinctions  of  climate  or  of  country  which  diminish 
the  benevolence  of  the  heart,  and  set  bounds  to  philanthropy.  Before 
this  war  began,  I had  withdrawn  from  the  sea-service,  in  favour  of 
“ calm  contemplation  and  poetic  ease.”  1 have  sacrificed  not  only  my 
favourite  scheme  of  life,  but  the  softer  affections  of  the  heart,  and  my 
prospects  of  domestic  happiness;  and  I am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life 
also,  with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture  could  restore  peace  and  good  will 
to  mankind.’ 

It  is  a mistake  to  consider  all  boasters  as  cowards,  brave 
men  are  sometimes  great  dealers  in  fanfaronade  : which  in  such 
cases  certainly  loses  a portion  of  its  disgusting  qualities.  It  is 
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creditable  to  Jones  that  he  promised  to  purchase  and  restore 
this  plate,  and  at  the  expense  of  great  trouble  and  of  course  of 
money,  performed  his  promise. 

Next  year,  after  a world  of  Iracasserie,  Jones  succeeded  in 
getting  a ship  from  the  French  government,  and  had  joined 
under  his  command,  an  American  frigate  besides  some  smaller 
vessels.  At  the  head  of  this  little  squadron  Jones  put  to  sea 
and  did  a good  deal  of  mischief  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  cruize  fought  and  captured  the  English  frigate 
Serapis,  Captain  Pearson,  after  an  engagement  which  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  his  life.  Previous  to  the  late  war  this 
combat  was  the  most  desperate  that  has  been  recorded,  in  the 
chronicles  of  naval  warfare.  It  occurred  off  Flamborough  Head 
and  endured  three  hours  and  a half  in  sight  of  multitudes  who 
crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  view  the  battle.  Jones 
appears  to  have  managed  his  ship  with  judgment,  and  un- 
doubtedly fought  with  a reckless  bravery,  that  no  danger  could 
daunt.  The  guns  were  muzzle  to  muzzle  and  the  carnage  was 
truly  horrible.  At  the  close  of  the  contest  when  the  comba- 
tants were  precisely  in  the  condition  of  tw'O  mastiffs  who  have 
fought  till  they  cannot  move  a limb,  and  yet  neither  will  leave 
his  hold,  the  American  vessel,  the  Alliance,  came  up  to  the  suer 
cour  of  Jones’s  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  To  the  aid 
given  by  this  frigate  the  English  captain  assigns  his  defeat ; 
whereas  captain  Jones  accuses  the  commander  of  it  who  was 
assuredly  mad  and  utterly  unmanageable,  of  firing  into  his  ship 
purposely  and  doing  him  much  more  injury  than  he  did  to  the 
enemy.  This  man,  Landais  a Frenchman,  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed the  American  service.  Captain  Jones  though  he  became 
master  of  the  Serapis  lost  his  own  Bon  Homme  Richard.  She 
sunk  shortly  after  the  action,  and  he  tells  us,  and  we  believe 
him,  that  he  saw  her  go  down  with  a grief  of  heart,  he  cannot 
describe.  The  deck  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  the 
last  on  which  he  distinguished  himself.  On  Jones’s  return  to 
France  he  took  occasion  to  go  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  prize  money  to  which  his  crews  were  entitled.  Here 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  have  intoxicated 
a stronger-minded  man.  The  courtiers  feted  him,  the  ladies 
made  love  to  him,  and  the  king  presented  him  with  a golden 
sword.  Jones  himself  became  a perfect  courtier  and  forgot  his 
poor  crew.  He  returned  to  his  ship  armed  with  his  sword  of 
gold  and  laden  with  honorary  letters,  but  without  a farthing  of 
prize-money.  The  crew  in  consequence  mutinied  and  sailed  off 
to  America,  with  the  mad  Frenchman  Landais  as  their  captain. 
Jones  was  obliged  to  follow  in  the  Ariel.  He  returned  to  Europe 
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after  having  exchanged  his  honorary  epistles  addressed  to  Ame- 
rica, for  American  letters  on  Europe.  His  ostensible  object  was 
the  recovery  of  the  prize-money.  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  however, 
recommended  him  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  the  prize- 
money  was  once  more  abandoned  for  the  pursuit  of  glory  under 
Russian  colours. 

Jones’s  sanguine  expectations  of  brilliant  fortunes  in  Russia 
were  miserably  disappointed.  After  being  flatteringly  received 
by  the  empress,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear  Admiral  he  was 
sent  under  Potemkin  to  oppose  the  Turks.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  in  Russia  it  is  not  always  that  the  honour  of  success 
is  conferred  upon  the  right  person,  and  Jones  may  be  correct 
in  laying  claim  to  victories  said  to  be  gained  by  others.  Some 
successes  he  certainly  had  which  were  rewarded  with  disgrace. 
He  was  given  to  understand  that  he  might  leave  Russia  for  a 
time.  He  returned  to  Paris  and  to  the  last  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  of  being  recalled  by  the  empress,  to 
active  service.  At  Petersburg  where  every  thing  is  or  was 
managed  by  intrigue,  Jones  was  made  the  subject  of  one  pecu- 
liarly base.  A party  in  the  court  under  the  paltry  idea  of  grati- 
fying the  English  government  left  no  effort  untried  to  ruin  him 
with  the  empress  ; and  they  succeeded. 

Paul  Jones  died  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of  June  1792.  Dropsy 
appears  to  have  been  the  disease  which  immediately  produced 
death,  but  it  was  doubtless  only  the  result  of  debility  and  other 
disease,  superinduced  by  chagrin  and  disappointment.  He  was 
in  easy  circumstances,  had  several  attached  friends  about  him 
at  the  time,  but  left  all  he  possessed  to  his  relatives  in  Scot- 
land. 
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rT'HERE  is  one  topic,  among  the  multitude  of  “ things  unat- 
tempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,”  which  is  well  worthy  of  the 
worthiest  pen  ; and  by  the  discussion  of  which,  in  a free  and 
philosophic  spirit,  an  important  benefit  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  community  ; especially  on  two  very  important  classes,  unen- 
lightened religionists  and  enlightened  sceptics  j we  mean  the  in- 
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tellectual  tendencies  and  influences  of  Christianity.  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  has  yet  been  done  towards  unfolding  those 
“ high  capacious  powers,”  which  the  Scriptures  possess  for 
stimulating  and  exalting  the  human  mind  ; towards  depicting 
their  actual  operation  in  past  ages  ; or  towards  shewing,  and 
thereby  directing  and  accelerating,  the  effects  they  should  pro- 
duce on  society  under  all  the  new  circumstances  of  its  present 
condition,  and  in  the  unparalleled  progressiveness  of  its  present 
course.  But  this  is  no  theme  for  professional  Theologians. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  intrust  such  a work  to  : many  of  them  hold  philosophy 
in  ignorant  and  superstitious  abhorrence,  as  something  very 
heathenish  in  ancient  times,  and  in  modern  very  revolutionary. 
The  finer  minds  amongst  them  are  cramped  by  having  been 
trained  in  the  trammels  of  a party.  The  enthusiastic  are 
imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  Missionary  Student  who 
demurred  to  learning  the  Latin  grammar  because  there  was 
nothing  spiritual  in  it.  Original  and  comprehensive  views  would 
only  encumber  those  who  preach  to  please  the  many,  who  are 
their  hearers,  or  those  who  preach  to  please  the  few,  who  are 
their  patrons.  And  it  cannot  be  expected  that  articles  should 
be  manufactured  which  are  not  in  demand  ; or  that  the  requisite 
skill  for  their  production  should  be  acquired.  So  the  whole  tribe 
goes  on  saying  catechisms,  subscribing  creeds,  repeating  homi- 
lies, quoting  texts,  and  pacing  the  mill-round  of  some  dozen 
doctrines  and  duties  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  con- 
structed into  a never-to-be-improved  system.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  fatal  to  mental  development  than  the  common 
routine  of  clerical  education  and  clerical  duty.  The  evil 
is  not  in  establishments  only.  It  cleaves  just  as  closely  to 
sectarian  bodies.  The  religious  world  has  committed  the 
grand  mistake  of  alienating  itself  from  the  philosophical 
world.  It  has  been  misled  by  priests  into  believing  that 
between  Faith  and  Reason  there  is  a natural  and  everlasting 
hostility.  The  methodist  parson  and  the  mitred  bishop  have 
both  an  interest  at  stake  in  keeping  the  minds  of  the  people  as 
inert  as  possible.  It  suits  their  convenience  and  it  secures  their 
influence.  And  if  thought  cannot  be  prevented  altogether  ; if 
it  must  and  will  sometimes  flash  out ; the  next  best  thing,  in 
their  estimation,  is  to  conduct  it  safely  away  from  their  temples, 
and  let  it  sport  through  the  air,  or  dart  down  to  earth’s  centre,  if 
it  will,  so  that  it  do  but  leave  church  and  chapel  untouched,  the 
lank  hair  unsinged  and  the  plate  unmelted.  Thus  far  they  have, 
unhappily,  been  but  too  successful,  and  the  nefarious  triumph  has 
recoiled  upon  their  own  heads.  They  should,  in  the  spirit  and 
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power  of  their  religion,  have  had  “ the  start  of  the  majestic 
world but  their  first  endeavour  was,  by  stupefaction  and  terror, 
to  produce  an  universal  mental  paralysis  ; and  failing  in  that,  they 
did  effect  the  excision  of  the  religious  organ  from  the  brain,  leaving 
only  that  empty  veneration  which  they  could  mould  at  pleasure; 
and  thus  by  the  suppression  of  thought  and  speculation  in  others 
they  lost  their  own  motives  to  mental  exercise,  even  in  their  own 
professional  sphere  ; and  worst  of  all,  the  blind  leaders  and  the 
blind  led  both  became  wholly  unconscious  of  the  intellectual 
glory,  beauty,  and  power  of  Christianity  itself.  Revelation  is 
thus  “ shorn  of  its  beams,”  and  only  “ disastrous  twilight  sheds” 
on  the  nations  which  it  was  kindled  up  to  illumine,  and  who  will 
even  yet  rejoice  in  its  light  when  the  mists  sent  up  by  these 
stagnant  marshes  shall  have  been  dispelled. 

It  may  be  said  that  Christianity  has  a higher  object  than 
mere  intellectual  improvement,  and  that  this  has  absorbed 
the  attention  of  religionists.  More  shame  for  them  ! There  can 
be  no  reason  why  the  salvation  of  the  soul  should  exclude  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  It  has  never  yet  been  found  to 
exclude  matters  of  much  less  importance.  Besides,  to  en- 
lighten, exercise,  and  elevate  the  human  intellect  is  an  integral 
portion  of  the  good,  which  religion  was  intended  to  realize;  and 
it  is  as  plain  that  much  of  it  is  framed  for  this  especial  purpose 
as  it  is  that  light  was  made  for  the  eye  and  air  for  the  lungs. 
To  neglect  this  object  of  revelation,  is  to  remain  with  a degraded 
notion  of  its  nature,  a false  estimate  of  its  character,  and  a 
partial  reception  of  its  benefits.  It  was  well  said  by  Lessing 
that  revelation  is  to  the  human  race,  what  education  is  to  the 
individual.  And  it  is  education  of  the  noblest  kind.  The 
bible  is  pre-eminent  for  the  powerful  and  varied  stimuli  of 
intellect  which  it  contains.  If  men  would  but  come  to  it  with 
their  eyes  open  ; if  they  would  but  get  out  of  the  word-catching, 
text-torturing,  syllable-squeezing  system  of  interpretation  with 
which  their  souls  have  been  saddled  by  priestly  tradition, 
priestly  narrow-mindedness,  priestly  ignorance,  and  priestly 
interest ; if  instead  of  this,  they  would  but  fairly  look  at  the 
facts  and  the  spirit  of  the  volume,  they  would  see  that  the 
whole  was  constructed  to  give  a mighty  impulse  to  the  human 
mind,  and  raise  it  from  its  fallen  state  by  the  eneigy  communi- 
cated to  its  own  faculties.  It  would  be  easy,  were  this  the 
proper  place,  to  prove  this  position  by  a profusion  of  evidence  : 
to  display  the  Mosaic  system  of  national  education,  and  the 
original  Christian  plan  of  instruction  in  voluntary  societies  ; 
to  show  that  prophets  and  apostles,  when  they  did  more 
than  bear  testimony  to  facts,  always  reasoned  the  matter,  and 
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invited  others  to  reason  it  too:  to  illustrate  the  importance 
ascribed  to  personal  conviction;  to  evince  that  the  most 
extraordinary  occurrences  not  only  were  recorded,  but  actually 
took  place,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  men  might  be  exercised 
upon  them,  and  deduce  truth  from  them,  in  the  same  way  that 
those  minds  are  exercised  upon,  and  deduce  truth  from,  natural 
bbjects  and  events:  and  to  make  manifest  the  fact  that  the 
morality  of  Christianity  consists  neither  of  arbitrary  enactment, 
nor  of  particular  precept,  but  simply  and  solely  of  the  great 
principle  of  utility,  applied  to  the  circumstances  which  then 
texisted,  and  left  for  us  to  apply  to  the  circumstances  which 
now  exist.  And  all  this  would  but  conduct  us  to  the  very 
threshold  of  the  subject,  which  there  is  no  hope  of  having 
worthily  treated  till  theologians  have  more  philosophy,  or  phi- 
losophers have  more  theology,  and  the  world  is  better  prepared 
to  admit,  rejoice  in,  and  profit  by  their  natural  and  lasting 
union. 

The  appearance  of  such  a man  as  Dr.  Channing  among 
divines  is  one  of  the  best  symptoms  that  such  a time  is  coming. 
Men  of  much  sturdier  talent,  and  of  much  more  multifarious 
acquirement  there  have  undoubtedly  been  ; and  men  who  have 
been  deservedly  held  in  reputation,  not  only  by  the  particular 
religious  community  to  which  they  belonged,  but  throughout 
Christendom.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  however,  they 
committed  the  great  professional  blunder,  which  he  has  so 
happily  escaped.  They  approached  revelation  as  something 
which  was  to  supersede,  or  to  limit,  or  to  control,  the  rational 
faculties  ; not  as  something  which  only  acts  by  them,  something 
which  requires,  stimulates,  and  expands  them.  This  is  his 
peculiar  merit,  his  distinguishing  characteristic;  and  by  it  he 
has  deserved  well  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

He  has  deserved  well,  we  say,  of  his  country;  for  with  all  her 
political  freedom,  America  is  yet  very  far  from  the  full  possession 
and  the  high  pre-eminence  of  mental  freedom.  The  revolution  did 
not  emancipate  intellect.  In  her  courts  the  decisions  of  English 
judges  are  yet  cited  as  authoritative  interpretations  of  law. 
The  members  of  Congress,  who  would  spurn  the  idea  of  petition- 
ing for  liberty  of  speech,  yet  bow  before  commercial  prejudices 
to  which  the  political  economists  of  Britain  have  dealt  a death- 
blow. Their  creeds  were  transplanted  from  the  mother  country  ; 
they  have  the  same  standards  of  orthodoxy,  the  same  demarca- 
tions of  sects ; nor  can  America  boast  even  of  a single  indigenous 
heresy.  Their  literature  consists  chiefly  of  abridgements  and 
imitations.  Their  best  writers  are  for  the  most  part  copyists ; 
and  not  creators.  They  have  many  minds  of  great  respectabi- 
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lity  and  industry  in  their  “ republic  of  letters,”  but  are  unfortunately 
almost  as  devoid  of  the  “ aristocracy  of  talent,”  and  the  “ despo- 
tism of  genius,”  as  they  happily  are  of  other  aristocracies  and 
other  despotisms.  We  certainly  mean  to  cast  no  imputation  on 
them  by  the  statement  of  these  facts.  They  might  be  ac- 
counted for  without  much  difficulty;  and  causes  are  at  work 
which  must  generate  a better  state  of  things,  with  tolerable 
rapidity.  Amongst  the  influences  by  w'hich  so  desirable  a 
change  will  be  accelerated,  no  mean  place  may  be  occupied  by 
the  prompt  and  liberal  appreciation  in  this  country  of  whatever 
originality,  boldness,  freedom  and  elevation  of  thought  may- 
beam  upon  us  from  beyond  the  Atlantic.  In  every  point  of  view, 
for  their  sakes;  for  ourownsakes  ; on  the  broad  principles  of  com- 
mon justice,  and  common  utility ; for  the  conservation  of  amutual 
good  understanding  between  the  two  countries  ; and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  mind  all  the  world  over,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  gladly  to  recognize,  and  heartily  to  welcome  the  rising 
of  every  “ bright,  particular  star”  in  their  literary  horizon, 
and  distinguish  it  at  once  from  the  twilight  meteors  that 
to-morrow  will  be  forgotten.  America  has  a right  to  be  proud 
of  Channing ; and  shame  would  it  be  for  the  criticism  of 
England  were  he  to  be  dismissed  with  affected  contempt, 
“ damned  with  faint  praise,”  or  only  spoken  of  with  that 
unmeaning  generality  of  expression  which  would  show  that 
sufficient  trouble  had  not  been  taken  to  understand  him 
correctly,  or  sufficient  candour  not  exercised  to  estimate  him 
justly. 

He  is  well  worth  the  trouble  ; and  not  the  less  so  because  he 
is  a preacher.  A man  of  genius  in  the  pulpit  should  excite 
some  curiosity,  and  be  made  the  subject  of  some  investigation, 
were  it  only  for  the  rarity  of  the  thing.  But  there  is  a much 
better  reason.  The  power  of  the  pulpit  is  immense.  Much  of 
that  power  may  lie  dormant ; much  of  it  may  be  egregiously 
misdirected  ; but  the  mode  and  objects  of  its  exercise  must  be  a 
topic  of  deep  interest  to  every  friend  of  mankind,  The  preach- 
er is  in  possession,  without  an  effort,  merely  in  virtue  of 
his  office  and  of  the  place  in  which  he  stands,  of  that  respect- 
ful attention  which  any  where  else,  it  costs  long  effort  to  obtain, 
even  with  the  advantages  of  talent,  information,  and  character. 
The  seriousness  and  sacredness  which  associate  themselves  with 
the  worship  which  he  conducts,  and  the  scriptures  which 
he  reads,  extend  their  influence  to  what  is  avowedly  only  the 
effusion  of  his  own  mind,  and  predispose  his  hearers  to  give  it 
ready  admission  and  extensive  influence.  He  has  the  advant- 
age, the  incalculable  advantage,  of  incessant  repetition.  He 
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can  give  “ line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  here 
a little,  and  there  a little,”  till  the  ductile  understanding  is 
bent,  and  the  soft  one  moulded,  and  the  malleable  one  ham- 
mered, into  the  exact  form  which  he  wished.  And  these 
facilities  are  possessed  by  thousands,  and  exercised  from  week 
to  week  incessantly ; and  that  upon  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  community,  the  most  numerous,  the  most  orderly 
and  industrious,  the  most  reflecting  and  moral  classes. 
Hearing  sermons  is  to  millions  what  reading  books  is  to 
thousands.  It  is  their  chief  source  of  information  on  topics  not 
connected  with  the  occupation  by  which  they  earn  their  daily 
bread.  It  is  the  most  frequent  and  powerful  impulse  to 
thought,  which  their  minds  are  in  the  way  for  receiving. 
Their  mental  characters  are  more  fashioned  by  it  than  by 
any  thing  else ; and  so  are  those  of  their  children.  The  work 
of  education  is  to  a large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  preachers 
also.  And  where  it  is  not,  still  those  to  whom  it  is  confided  are 
subjected  in  a great  degree  to  their  influence.  Moreover,  with 
all  sects,  the  young  are,  on  religious  grounds,  the  object  of 
special  attention.  The  greatest  exertion  is  made,  and  with 
large  success,  not  only  to  instil  into  their  minds  the  belief  of 
such  doctrines  as  are  deemed  important,  but  permanently  to 
influence  their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  machinery 
is  worth  looking  after.  It  is  capable  of  rendering  incalculable 
service  to  mankind.  The  weight  has  hitherto  been  hung  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  wheel;  but  it  cannot  hang  there  for  ever.  It 
must  shift  its  place,  and  promote  the  operations  it  has  too  long 
retarded.  The  Tories  in  politics  are  types  of  the  anti-reasoners 
in  theology.  There  must  be  more  intelligence  and  liberality  in 
the  one  ministry,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  to  preserve  the  respect 
of  a community  whose  intelligence  and  liberality  are  rapidly 
advancing.  It  will  never  do  for  priests  to  goon  anathematizing 
while  governments  go  on  emancipating.  Clerical  education 
must  improve.  Its  improvement  has,  indeed,  already  begun. 
The  new  professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  is 
a good  symptom.  The  Dissenters  were  thinking  of  what  could 
be  done  for  their  preachers,  even  before  the  London  University 
was  projected.  But  the  work  must  needs  be  a slow  one  yet.  A 
few  good  examples  will  help  it  on  mightily ; especially  if  the 
world  will  but  receive  them  well.  We  say  therefore  to  Dr. 
Channing,  as  the  Macedonian  did  to  the  apostle,  “ come  over 
and  help  us.”  Come  over,  if  not  bodily,  in  the  shape  of  such 
sermons,  tracts,  and  dissertations  as  we  have  now  before  us,  and 
shame  or  animate  the  preachers  of  the  old  country  into  new  life. 
“ Create  a soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  death.”  Shew  them  how 
vol.  xii.—  Westminster  Review.  2 I 
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the  pulpit,  which  has  so  long  been  the  palace  of  dulness,  may 
become  the  throne  of  intelligence.  Let  the  Christian  spirit 
surpass  the  achievements  of  ancient  idolatry.  Let  it  take  that 
useless  log  of  wood,  and  make  it  a God  ; a God  to  enlighten  and 
command.  Guide  the  power  of  preaching  into  its  right 
direction,  so  that  while  its  spiritual  purposes  are  not  the  less 
accomplished,  nay,  the  more  perfectly,  it  may  wake  the 
slumbering  intellects  of  millions,  excite  them  to  vigorous 
exercise,  and  make  the  messengers  of  revelation  the  heralds  of 
the  true  age  of  reason. 

We  consider  Dr.  Charming  as  an  incarnation  of  the  intellec- 
tual spirit  of  Christianity.  He  is  the  tenth  Avatar  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reformation  ; and  come  to  complete  the  work.  The 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Papacy  ; the  abrogation  of  cere- 
monial and  doctrinal  corruptions;  the  republication,  as  in  fact 
it  was,  of  the  Bible  ; the  suppression  of  legal  persecution  ; these 
were  only  preparatives  to  the  noblest  emancipation  of  all,  the 
deliverance  of  the  human  mind  into  the  “glorious  liberty”  of 
unshackled,  active,  and  expatiating  thought.  That  is  the  point 
towards  which  they  tend  ; for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  valu- 
able ; and  whose  accomplishment  is  their  completion.  Now 
the  multitude  of  Sermonizers,  so  far  from  labouring  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  object  have  not  even  eyes  to  see  its  beauty,  or 
ears  to  hear  its  voice  of  inspiration.  They  want  the  very  percep- 
tion of  its  excellence.  Not  so  our  author.  It  would  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  find  that  he  is  less  in  advance  of  the  profes- 
sion than  we  imagine  in  such  a description  as  the  following  : 

‘ I see  everywhere  in  Christianity,  this  great  design  of  liberating  and 
raising  the  human  mind,  on  which  I have  enlarged.  I see  in  Christ- 
ianity nothing  narrowing  or  depressing,  nothing  of  the  littleness  of 
the  systems  which  human  fear,  and  craft,  and  ambition,  have  engen- 
dered. I meet  there  no  minute  legislation,  no  descending  to  precise 
details,  no  arbitrary  injunctions,  no  yoke  of  ceremonies,  no  outward 
religion.  Every  thing  breathes  freedom,  liberality,  enlargement.  I 
meet  there,  not  a formal,  rigid  creed,  binding  on  the  intellect,  through 
all  ages,  the  mechanical,  passive  repetition  of  the  same  words,  and  the 
same  ideas  ; but  I meet  a few  grand,  all-comprehending  truths,  which 
are  given  to  the  soul,  to  be  developed  and  applied  by  itself;  given  to 
it,  as  seed  to  the  sower,  to  be  cherished  and  expanded  by  its  own 
thought,  love,  and  obedience  into  more  and  more  glorious  fruits  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  I see  it  everywhere  inculcating  an  enlarged  spirit 
of  piety  and  philanthropy,  leaving  each  of  us  to  manifest  this  spirit 
according  to  the  monitions  of  his  individual  conscience.  I hear  it 
everywhere  calling  the  soul  to  freedom  and  power,  by  calling  it  to 
guard  against  the  senses,  the  passions,  the  appetites,  through 
which  it  is  chained,  enfeebled,  destroyed.  I see  it  everywhere  aiming 
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to  give  the  mind  power  over  the  outward  world,  to  make  it  superior  to 
events,  to  suffering,  to  material  nature,  to  persecution,  to  death.  I see 
it  everywhere  aiming  to  give  the  mind  power  over  itself,  to  invest  it 
with  inward  sovereignty,  to  call  forth  within  us  a mighty  energy  for 
our  own  elevation.  I meet  in  Christianity  only  discoveries  of  a vast, 
bold,  illimitable  character  ; fitted  and  designed  to  give  energy  and  ex- 
pansion to  the  soul.  By  its  doctrine  of  a universal  Father,  it  sweeps 
away  all  the  barriers  of  sect,  party,  rank  and  nation,  in  which  men 
have  laboured  to  shut  up  their  love  ; makes  us  members  of  an  un- 
bounded family;  and  establishes  sympathies  between  man  and  the 
whole  intelligent  creation.  In  the  character  of  Christ,  it  sets  before  us 
moral  perfection,  that  greatest  and  most  quickening  miracle  in  human 
history,  a purity,  which  shows  no  stain  or  touch  of  the  earth,  an  excel- 
lence unborrowed,  unconfined,  bearing  no  impress  of  any  age  or  any 
nation,  the  very  image  of  the  universal  Father;  and  it  encourages  us, 
by  assurances  of  God’s  merciful  aid,  to  propose  this  enlarged,  unsul- 
lied virtue,  as  the  model  and  happiness  of  our  moral  nature.  By  the 
cross  of  Christ,  it  sets  forth  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  with  an  energy, 
never  known  before,  and  in  thus  crucifying  selfishness,  frees  the  mind 
from  its  worst  chain.  By  Christ’s  resurrection,  it  links  this  short  life 
with  eternity,  discovers  to  us  in  the  fleeting  present,  the  germ  of  an 
endless  future,  reveals  to  us  the  human  mind  ascending  to  other 
worlds,  breathing  a freer  air,  forming  higher  connections,  and  sum- 
mons us  to  a force  of  holy  purpose  becoming  such  a destination.  To 
conclude,  Christianity  everywhere  sets  before  us  God  in  the  character 
of  an  infinitely  free,  rich,  boundless  grace,  in  a clemency  which  is  “not 
overcome  by  evil,  but  overcomes  evil  with  good  ;”  and  a more  animat- 
ing and  ennobling  truth,  who  of  us  can  conceive  ? I have  hardly 
glanced  at  what  Christianity  contains.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it 
was  sent  from  heaven,  to  call  forth,  and  exalt  human  nature,  and  that 
this  is  its  great  glory  ? — Works,  p.  388-390. 

There  is  no  new  doctrine  here.  There  is  no  heresy,  that  we 
are  aware  of.  But  there  is  the  manifestation  of  a new  spirit  in 
religion.  It  rings  upon  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  a trumpet. 
It  is  a voice  to  shake  the  earth.  Well  may  the  writer  say  that 
he  has  “ no  anxiety  to  wear  the  livery  of  any  party.”  The  low 
ambition  would  be  disappointed,  if  he  had.  Sectarianism  would 
no  more  own  him  than  he  owns  it.  Sectarianism  and  mental  free- 
dom can  never  co-exist.  If  his  mission  be  the  establishment  of 
the  one,  he  must  assail  and  if  possible  destroy  the  other. 
“ For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I ordained.”  Let  him  pre- 
serve his  own  independence  then,  that  he  may  the  better  achieve 
that  of  others.  He  seems  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  so 
doing.  “ I fear  the  shackles  which  a party  connexion  imposes. 
I wish  to  regard  myself  as  belonging,  not  to  a sect,  but  to  the 
community  of  free  minds,  of  lovers  of  truth,  of  followers  of 
Christ,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I desire  to  escape  the 
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narrow  walls  of  a particular  church,  and  to  stand  under  the 
open  sky,  in  the  broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes,  hearing  with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth 
meekly,  but  resolutely,  however  arduous  or  solitary  be  the  path 
in  which  she  leads.”  That  is  the  true  determination.  “Fix 
thy  foot  there.”  In  hoc  signo  vinces. 

What  a magnificent  thing  is  religion  when  thus  exhibited. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  theological  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exhibition ; to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  it ; 
but  the  reader  will  find  such  proof  forthcoming,  if  he  refer  to 
our  author  for  it ; in  the  sermons  especially  it  will  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  very  statement,  assuming  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  carries  presumptive  proof  along  with  it.  There  is 
the  image  and  superscription  of  divinity.  Why  have  not  priests 
told  us  this  before  ? Why  do  not  preachers  of  all  denomina- 
tions proclaim  it  now  ? Because  the  honester  portion  of  them 
have  been  slaves  as  well  as  enslavers  ; and  of  the  others,  power 
was  the  object,  not  truth  and  freedom. 

Dr.  Channing  has  taken  the  right  course  to  make  intelligent 
and  true  hearted  men  believe  Christianity,  and  love  Christianity. 
He  deals  with  them  in  a frank  and  manly  way.  He  exposes 
the  real  causes  of  their  doubt,  disgust,  and  alienation.  He  does 
not  call  names  and  fulminate  judgments.  He  enters  into  no 
compromise  with  error,  makes  no  appeal  to  prejudice,  gives  no 
quarter  to  imposition.  He  is  a single-hearted  man;  and  his 
sole  aim  is  the  glory  of  religion  in  elevating  and  blessing  huma- 
nity. While  he  would  rescue  theology  from  the  withering  grasp 
of  professional  theologians  ; he  also  sees  and  censures  the  cul- 
pable neglect  of  it  by  those  who  should  have  interposed  to 
preserve  or  rescue  it  from  the  debasement.  We  extract  his 
description  of  the  evil;  not  only  as  being  in  itself  just  and 
impressive,  but  because  his  strong  sense  of  that  evil  is  a clue 
to  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  own  character,  preaching,  and 
writings  : 

‘ It  is,  we  fear,  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion,  considered  as  an 
intellectual  subject,  is  in  a great  measure  left  to  a particular  body  of 
men,  as  a professional  concern;  and  the  fact  is  as  much  to  be 
wondered  at  as  deplored.  It  is  wonderful  that  any  mind,  and  espe- 
cially a superior  one,  should  not  see  in  religion  the  highest  object  of 
thought.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  infinite  God,  the  noblest  theme  of 
the  universe,  should  be  considered  as  a monopoly  of  professed  theolo- 
gians; that  a subject,  so  vast,  awful,  and  exalting,  as  our  relation  to 
the  Divinity,  should  be  left  to  technical  men,  to  be  handled  so  much 
for  sectarian  purposes.  Religion  is  the  property  and  dearest  interest 
of  the  human  race.  Every  man  has  an  equal  concern  in  it.  It  should 
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be  approached  with  an  independence  on  human  authority.  It  should 
be  rescued  from  all  the  factions  which  have  seized  upon  it  as  their 
particular  possession.  Men  of  the  highest  intellect  should  feel,  that, 
if  there  be  a God,  then  his  character  and  our  relation  to  him  throw  all 
other  subjects  into  obscurity,  and  that  the  intellect,  if  not  consecrated 
to  him,  can  never  attain  its  true  use,  its  full  dimensions,  and  its  proper 
happiness.  Religion,  if  it  be  true,  is  central  truth,  and  all  knowledge, 
which  is  not  gathered  round  it,  and  quickened  and  illuminated  by  it,  is 
hardly  worthy  the  name.  To  this  great  theme  we  would  summon  all 
orders  of  mind,  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  the  student  of  nature,  and 
the  observer  of  life.  It  is  a subject  to  which  every  faculty  and  every 
acquisition  may  pay  tribute,  which  may  receive  aids  and  lights  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  logician,  from  the  penetrating  spirit  of  philosophy, 
from  the  intuitions  of  genius,  from  the  researches  of  history,  from  the 
science  of  the  mind,  from  physical  science,  from  every  branch  of  criti- 
cism, and,  though  last  not  least,  from  the  spontaneous  suggestions  and 
moral  aspirations  of  pure  but  unlettered  men. 

‘ It  is  a fact  which  shocks  us,  and  which  shows  the  degraded  state 
of  religion,  that  not  a few  superior  minds  look  down  upon  it  as  a 
subject  beneath  their  investigation.  Though  allied  with  all  knowledge, 
and  especially  with  that  of  human  nature  and  human  duty,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a separate  and  inferior  study,  particularly  fitted  to  the  gloom 
of  a convent,  and  the  seclusion  of  a minister.  Religion  is  still  con- 
founded, in  many  and  in  gifted  minds,  with  the  jargon  of  monks,  and 
the  subtleties  and  strifes  of  theologians.  It  is  thought  a mystery, 
which,  far  from  coalescing,  wars  with  our  other  knowledge.  It  is 
never  ranked  with  the  sciences  which  expand  and  adorn  the  mind.  It 
is  regarded  as  a method  of  escaping  future  ruin,  not  as  a vivifying 
truth  through  which  the  intellect  and  heart  are  alike  to  be  invigorated 
and  enlarged.  Its  bearing  on  the  great  objects  of  thought  and  the 
great  interests  of  life  is  hardly  suspected.  This  degradation  of  religion 
into  a technical  study,  this  disjunction  of  it  from  morals,  from  philo- 
sophy, from  the  various  objects  of  liberal  research,  has  done  it  infinite 
injury,  has  checked  its  progress,  has  perpetuated  errors  which  gathered 
round  it  in  times  of  barbarism  and  ignorance,  has  made  it  a mark  for 
the  sophistry  and  ridicule  of  the  licentious,  and  has  infused  a lurking 
scepticism  into  many  powerful  understandings.  Nor  has  religion 
suffered  alone.  The  whole  mind  is  darkened  by  the  obscuration  of 
this  its  central  light.  Its  reasonings  and  judgments  become  unstable 
through  want  of  this  foundation  to  rest  upon.  Religion  is  to  the 
whole  sphere  of  truth,  what  God  is  to  the  universe,  and  in  dethroning 
it,  or  confining  it  to  a narrow  range,  we  commit  very  much  such  an 
injury  on  the  soul,  as  the  universe  would  suffer,  were  the  Infinite 
Being  to  abandon  it,  or  to  contract  his  energy  to  a small  province  of 
his  creation.’ — Essay  on  Fenelon,  pp.  55 — 58. 

It  will  appear,  by  the  extracts  which  we  have  already  made, 
not  only  that  Dr.  Channing  considers  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  thought  to  be  essentially  connected  with  religion,  but 
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also  that  he  regards  the  whole  frame  and  structure  of  revelation, 
and  indeed  of  nature,  as  put  together  on  the  principle  of  utility. 
That  is  to  say,  he  regards  whatever  is  external  as  framed  and 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to  the  greatest  ultimate 
good  of  the  mind  within  us.  There  is,  in  his  theology,  no 
object  ulterior  to  the  happiness  of  man.  He  does  not  think  the 
Deity  like  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  as  Robert  Hall  once  said, 
would  have  delighted  in  having  the  groans  of  the  damned  set 
to  music  and  sung  to  him.  All  things  in  earth,  heaven,  and 
hell ; all  natural  objects  and  all  supernatural  works  ; all  history, 
science,  and  experience  ; every  thing  seems  to  him  to  be  created 
and  ordained  that  it  may  minister  to  the  developement  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  through  that  developement  to  the 
production  of  the  noblest,  the  purest,  the  largest,  and  the  most 
lasting  happiness  of  humanity.  On  this  principle  he  expounds 
all  precepts  and  enforces  all  duties.  There  are  no  arbitrary 
obligations  for  the  performance  of  useless  and  unprofitable 
acts,  in  his  moral  philosophy.  He  denies  the  validity  of  the 
sentence  of  divorce,  pronounced  by  so  many  ecclesiastical 
courts,  between  religion  and  morality.  He  thinks  that  revela- 
tion has  joined  them  with  its  blessing,  and  that  the  union  is 
indissoluble.  If  this  be  as  true  as  it  is  obviously  good,  and  of 
that  we  cannot  doubt,  how  much  time,  and  labour,  and  money, 
and  suffering,  are  wasted  by  almost  every  class  of  religion- 
ists. 

There  is  a marvellous  combination  in  Dr.  Channing  of  the 
maximum  of  fearlessness  with  the  minimum  of  offensiveness. 
No  man  can  be  more  free  from  whatever  indipates,  or  tends  to 
excite,  the  Odium  Theologicum.  His  boldness  is  often  very 
startling,  even  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  be  startled 
easily.  We  do  not  refer  now  to  his  doctrinal  tenets,  which  are 
those  of  a not  very  numerous  party,  but  to  various  positions  for 
which  he  is  personally  responsible,  and  which  seem  likely  to  ex- 
cite prejudice  and  animosity  amongst  all  parties.  An  instance 
may  be  adduced  from  the  last  of  his  publications  which  has 
come  to  hand,  the  “ Remarks  on  Associations.”  The  design  of 
this  pamphlet  is  to  check  “ the  disposition  which  now  prevails 
to  form  Associations  and  to  accomplish  all  objects  by  organized 
masses.”  He  points  out,  with  great  acuteness,  the  evils  inci- 
dental to  this  popular  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  cases  in 
which  those  evils  overbalance  the  particular  good  which  the  co- 
operation is  intended  to  accomplish.  After  discussing  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  subject,  he  investigates  the  merits  of  several  of 
the  most  flourishing  Associations  in  Boston  and  its  neighbour 
hood  ; and  amongst  the  rest,  those  formed  for  enforcing  the  ob 
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servance  of  the  Sabbath.  Now  if  there  be  one  subject  on  which, 
more  than  another,  the  religionists  of  Great  Britain  and  America 
are  intolerantly  superstitious,  it  is  on  this.  A traveller  who 
arrives  in  Edinburgh  late  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  neglects 
the  precaution  of  taking  his  trunk  out  of  the  office,  must  sanc- 
tify the  sabbath  in  his  dirty  shirt ; and  the  conscience  of  the 
Corporation  will  not  (or  did  not,  very  recently)  allow  the  removal 
of  filth  from  the  streets  on  the  Sunday  morning,  however  early 
the  hour  or  noiseless  the  manner  of  that  very  needful  operation. 
In  London,  the  distresses  of  the  nation  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  at  a very  numerous  and  respect- 
able meeting,  both  of  conformists  and  non-conformists ; where, 
moreover,  a zealous  gentleman  was  greatly  applauded  for  having 
attempted  to  prevail  on  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  close  the  parks  against  the  citizens  on 
Sundays.  Every  sinner  who  goes  to  glory  by  the  gallows,  and 
truly  it  seems  to  be  the  King’s  highway  to  heaven,  is  made  to 
confess  to  Sabbath-breaking  as  the  origin  of  his  crimes.  In  New 
England  the  popular  feeling  is  strong  and  active  on  this  matter. 
Various  Associations  have  been  formed  aiming,  amongst  other 
things,  not  only  to  suppress  all  travelling  on  Sundays,  but  even 
to  stop  the  mails.  Now,  considering  his  situation,  we  think  it 
shews  a high  degree  of  moral  courage  in  Dr.  Channing  to  face, 
as  he  does,  this  sin-creating,  idleness-promoting,  comfort-destroy- 
ing, conscience-perverting  superstition.  He  has  done  so  most 
manfully.  To  prevent  mistake;  which  it  will  prevent,  but  not 
misrepresentation  and  calumny,  as  he  must  very  well  know  ; he 
condemns  any  idea  of  “ the  change  of  Sunday  into  a working 
day,”  and  declares  his  conviction  that  “the  first  day  of  the  week 
should  be  separated  to  the  commemoration  of  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion, to  public  worship,  to  public  Christian  instruction,  and  in 
general  to  what  are  called  the  means  of  religion.”  After  some 
very  pertinent  and  conclusive  reasoning  on  sabbatical  observ- 
ances, he  throws  out  the  following  suggestions,  which  we  read 
with  admiration  for  their  boldness,  respect  for  their  sound  sense, 
thankfulness  for  their  useful  tendency,  and  with  the  wish,  if  not 
the  hope,  that  the  religious  world  may  grow  wise  enough  to 
adopt  them. 

‘ We  have  thus  considered  some  of  the  particular  purposes  of  the 
Associations  for  promoting  the  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  We  say 
their  ‘ particular  purposes.’  We  apprehend  there  is  a general  one, 
which  lurks  in  a portion  of  their  members,  which  few  perhaps  have 
stated  very  distinctly  to  themselves,  but  which  is  not  therefore  the  less 
real,  and  of  which  it  is  well  to  be  forewarned.  We  apprehend  that 
gome,  and  not  a small  party,  have  a vague,  instinctive  feeling,  that  the 
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kind  of  Christianity  which  they  embrace,  requires  for  its  diffusion  a 
gloomy  Sabbath,  the  Puritan  Sabbath  ; and  we  incline  to  believe  that 
they  are  desirous  to  separate  the  Lord’s-day  as  much  as  possible  from 
all  other  days,  to  make  it  a season  of  rigid  restraint,  that  it  may  be  a 
preparation  for  a system  of  theology,  which  the  mind,  in  a natural, 
free,  and  cheerful  state,  can  never  receive.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Puri- 
tans and  their  Calvinistic  peculiarities  go  together.  Now  we  wish  the 
return  of  neither.  The  Puritans,  measured  by  their  age,  have  indeed 
many  claims  on  respect,  especially  those  of  them  who  came  to  this 
country,  and  who,  through  their  fortunate  exile,  escaped  the  corruption, 
which  the  civil  war,  and  the  possession  of  power,  engendered  in  the 
Puritan  body  of  England.  But  sincere  respect  for  the  men  of  early 
times,  may  be  joined  with  a clear  perception  of  their  weaknesses  and 
errors  ; and  it  becomes  us  to  remember,  that  errors,  which  in  them  were 
innocent,  because  inevitable,  may  deserve  a harsher  appellation  if  per- 
petuated in  their  posterity. 

‘ We  have  no  desire,  it  will  be  seen,  to  create  huge  Associations  for 
enforcing  or  recommending  the  Lord’s-day.  We  desire,  however,  that 
this  interesting  subject  may  engage  more  attention.  We  wish  the 
Lord’s-day  to  be  more  honoured  and  more  observed  ; and  we  believe  that 
there  is  but  one  way  for  securing  this  good,  and  that  is,  to  make  the 
day  more  useful,  to  turn  it  to  better  account,  to  introduce  such  changes 
into  it  as  shall  satisfy  judicious  men,  that  it  is  adapted  to  great  and 
happy  results.  The  Sunday  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  our 
fathers  seems  to  us  exceedingly  defective.  The  clergy  have  naturally 
taken  it  very  much  into  their  own  hands,  and,  we  apprehend,  that  as 
yet  they  have  not  discovered  all  the  means  of  making  it  a blessing  to 
mankind.  It  may  well  excite  surprise,  how  little  knowledge  has  been 
communicated  on  the  Lord’s-day.  We  think,  that  the  present  age  ad- 
mits and  requires  a more  extensive  teaching  than  formerly  ; a teaching 
not  only  in  sermons,  but  in  more  instructive  exercises,  which  will  pro- 
mote a critical  and  growing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ; will  un- 
fold morality,  or  duty,  at  once  in  its  principles  and  vast  details;  will 
guide  the  common  mind  to  larger  views,  and  to  a more  religious  use  of 
nature  and  history  ; and  will  reveal  to  it  its  own  godlike  powers.  We 
think,  too,  that  this  great  intellectual  activity  may  be  relieved  and 
cheered  by  a mixture  of  greater  benevolent  activity ; by  attention  to 
public  and  private  charities,  and  by  domestic  and  social  kindnesses.* 
It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  waking  up  to  understand  the  various  uses  to 
which  Sunday  may  be  applied.  The  present  devotion  of  a considera- 
ble portion  of  it  to  the  teaching  of  children,  makes  an  important  sera 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  teaching  of  the  ignorant  and 
poor,  we  trust,  is  to  follow.  On  this  subject  we  cannot  enlarge,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  in  what  way  Sunday  is  to  be  recom- 

* “ Would  not  the  business  of  our  public  charities  be  done  more 
effectually  on  the  Lord’s-day  than  on  any  other,  and  would  not  such  an 
appropriation  of  a part  of  this  time  accord  peculiarly  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  !’* 
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mended  to  the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men.’ — Remarks  on 
Associations,  p.  33-35. 

We  had  noted  other  instances,  but  this  must  suffice,  in  which 
our  Author  fearlessly  throws  himself  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy’s  legions,  and  raises  a standard  which  there  is  only  his 
own  arm  to  uphold  and  fight  for.  And  yet  no  man  conciliates 
attention  and  regard  more  extensively.  Some  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  degree  of  general  regard  in  which  he  is  held, 
such  as  Mr.  Southey’s  having  praised  him  in  the  Quarterly,  and 
his  having  written  against  Napoleon,  which  may  have  a little 
contributed,  but  which  are  obviously  inadequate  to  such  a re- 
sult. It  is,  we  think,  mainly  owing  to  the  simplicity,  sincerity, 
earnestness,  and  benevolence,  which  are  so  plainly  impressed 
upon  every  page  of  his  writings  : at  least  to  these  in  combina- 
tion with  the  generous,  humane,  and  philosophical  theology 
which  they  inculcate;  and  which  commends  itself,  in  spite  of 
creeds  and  prejudices,  to  all  clear  heads  and  kind  hearts. 

One  source  of  interest  and  power  in  Dr.  Channing’s  produc- 
tions is  their  strongly-marked  individuality.  They  seem  to 
bring  us  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man.  They  are 
like  the  private  letters  of  a friend,  relating  indeed  to  topics  of 
public  nature  and  universal  concern,  but  giving  us  his  personal 
convictions,  feelings,  and  wishes,  in  all  their  genuineness  and 
fervency.  He  is  no  retailer  of  other  men’s  phrases  or  other 
men’s  opinions.  He  uses  words  to  express  thoughts,  his  own 
thoughts.  What  his  mouth  utters,  or  his  pen  indites,  his  mind 
has  first  distinctly  conceived,  has  elaborated,  has  arrived  at  the 
conviction  of,  by  its  own  efforts,  has  wrought  into  itself,  and 
surrounded  with  its  own  peculiar  associations.  If  his  language 
expresses  emotion  it  is  because  he  is  moved.  There  are  no 
rhetorical  common-places,  put  in  because  their  introduction  is 
thought  becoming.  None  of  his  sermons  have  the  impersonality 
of  too  many  homilies,  which  bear  no  marks  of  relation  to  time, 
place,  or  person.  They  are  what  he  thinks,  and  what  he  feels  ; 
and  as  he  thinks  originally  and  feels  nobly,  they  are  read  with 
an  interest  proportionably  deep  and  vivid.  For  writings  to 
excite,  in  a high  degree,  this  personal  interest  in  their  author,  is 
characteristic  of  genius.  The  eloquence  of  Rousseau  and  the 
poetry  of  Byron  wrought  in  a similar  way  upon  the  public 
mind.  It  was  the  case  even  with  Junius,  who,  all  unbaptized 
abstraction  as  he  was,  and  must  perhaps  remain,  had  yet  a 
personified  existence  in  the  imaginations  of  his  readers,  a fearful 
being,  with  whom  they  could  not  sympathize,  but  whom  they 
could  not  expel,  and  in  whom  they  beheld  those  fierce  passions  and 
mighty  energies,  before  whose  external  manifestations  all  that 
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was  conspicuous  in  the  nation  trembled.  Open  Dr.  Charming's 
volume  almost  any  where,  and  you  instantly  feel  as  if  in  the 
presence  of  an  extraordinary  man,  and  one  of  whom  you  must 
know  more.  His  mind  comes  into  direct  contact  with  your  own. 
The  fascination  of  genius  is  upon  you;  and  in  this  instance, 
happily,  the  spell  is  a benignant  one. 

In  the  same  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Channing  invites  the  philoso- 
pher to  enter  the  domains  of  theology,  he  has  himself  made 
sundry  excursions  into  the  fields  of  literature  and  politics;  and 
he  has  erected  an  honourable  trophy  in  each,  by  the  articles  on 
Scott’s  Life  of  Napoleon,  and  on  the  posthumous  work  of  Milton 
recently  discovered. 

The  Essay  on  Napoleon  consists  of  two  parts;  the  first  an 
analysis  of  his  character,  the  second  an  estimate  of  “ the  prin- 
ciple of  action  which  governed  him,  and  of  which  he  was  a 
remarkable  manifestation ;”  which  principle  Dr.  Channing  con- 
siders to  be  the  love  of  power. 

The  general  tendency  of  this  essay  is  admirable.  It  shows 
how  contemptible  a thing  a conqueror  may  be  in  one  point  of 
view,  and  how  detestable  he  is  in  another.  It  proves  how  pitiful 
a modicum  of  intellect  may  suffice  for  a successful  general.  It 
exposes  the  folly  of  that  idolatry  of  victory  and  splendour,  to 
which  the  world  has  been  so  long  addicted,  and  for  which  it  has 
paid  so  dearly.  He  pursues  a nefarious  ambition  from  the  field 
to  the  cabinet,  and  from  the  cabinet  to  the  church,  and  allows 
it  no  right  of  sanctuary  or  benefit  of  clergy.  He  corrects  the 
delusions  by  which  the  friends  of  freedom  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  blinded,  and  the  practical  mistakes  into  which  they 
have  too  often  fallen.  And  he  announces,  with  subdued  tone, 
yet  prophetic  dignity,  the  mode  in  which  the  enslaved  nations 
of  Europe  may  retrieve  their  liberties,  and  fix  them  on  an  ever- 
lasting foundation. 

‘ A great  question  here  offers  itself,  at  which  we  can  only  glance. 
If  a moral  preparation  is  required  for  freedom,  how,  it  is  asked,  can 
Europe  ever  be  free  ? How,  under  the  despotisms  which  now  crush  the 
continent,  can  nations  grow  ripe  for  liberty?  Is  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
men  will  learn,  in  the  school  of  slavery,  the  spirit  and  virtues,  which, 
we  are  told,  can  alone  work  out  their  deliverance?  In  the  absolute 
governments  of  Europe,  the  very  instruments  of  forming  an  enlightened 
and  generous  love  of  freedom,  are  bent  into  the  service  of  tyranny. 
The  press  is  an  echo  of  the  servile  doctrines  of  the  court.  The  schools 
and  seminaries  of  education  are  employed  to  taint  the  young  mind  with 
the  maxims  of  despotism.  Even  Christianity  is  turned  into  a preacher 
of  legitimacy,  and  its  temples  are  desecrated  by  the  abject  teaching  of 
unconditional  submission.  How  then  is  the  spirit  of  a wise  and  moral 
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freedom  to  be  generated  and  diffused  ? We  have  stated  the  difficulty 
in  its  full  force;  for  nothing  is  gained  by  winking  out  of  sight  the 
tremendous  obstacles  with  which  liberal  principles  and  institutions 
must  contend.  We  have  not  time  at  present  to  answer  the  great 
question  now  proposed.  We  will  only  say,  that  we  do  not  despair ; 
and  we  will  briefly  suggest  what  seems  to  us  the  chief  expedient,  by 
which  the  cause  of  freedom,  obstructed  as  it  is,  must  now  be  advanced. 
In  despotic  countries,  those  men,  whom  God  hath  inspired  with  lofty 
sentiments  and  a thirst  for  freedom,  (and  such  are  spread  through  all 
Europe,)  must,  in  their  individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to 
individual  minds.  The  cause  of  liberty  on  the  continent  cannot  now  be 
forwarded  by  the  action  of  men  in  masses.  But  in  every  country  there 
are  those  who  feel  their  degradation  and  their  wrongs,  who  abhor 
tyranny  as  the  chief  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  nations,  and  who  are 
willing  and  prepared  to  suffer  for  liberty.  Let  such  men  spread  around 
them  their  own  spirit  by  every  channel  which  a jealous  despotism  has 
not  closed.  Let  them  give  utterance  to  sentiments  of  magnanimity  in 
private  conference,  and  still  more  by  the  press  ; for  there  are  modes  of 
clothing  and  expressing  kindling  truths  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  cen- 
sorship would  dare  to  proscribe.  Let  them  especially  teach  that  great 
truth,  which  is  the  seminal  principle  of  a virtuous  freedom,  and  the  very 
foundation  of  morals  and  religion ; we  mean  the  doctrine,  that  conscience, 
the  voice  of  God  in  every  heart,  is  to  be  listened  to  above  all  other  guides 
and  lords  ; that  there  is  a sovereign  within  us,  clothed  with  more  awful 
powers  and  rights  than  any  outward  king;  and  that  he  alone  is  worthy 
the  name  of  a man,  who  gives  himself  up  solemnly,  deliberately,  to  obey 
this  internal  guide  through  peril  and  in  death.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
freedom;  for  no  man  is  wholly  and  immutably  free  but  he  who  has 
broken  every  outward  yoke,  that  he  may  obey  his  own  deliberate  con- 
science. This  is  the  lesson  to  be  taught  alike  in  republics  and 
despotisms.  As  yet  it  has  but  dawned  on  the  world.  Its  full  appli- 
cation remains  to  be  developed.  They  who  have  been  baptized,  by  a 
true  experience,  into  this  vital  and  all-comprehending  truth,  must  every 
where  be  its  propagators;  and  he  who  makes  one  convert  to  it  near  a 
despot’s  throne,  has  broken  one  link  of  that  despot’s  chain.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  diffusion  of  this  loftiness  of  moral  sentiment,  that  we  place 
our  hope  of  freedom;  and  we  have  a hope,  because  we  know  that  there 
are  those  who  have  drunk  into  this  truth,  and  are  ready,  when  God 
calls,  to  be  its  martyrs.  We  do  not  despair,  for  there  is  a contagion, 
we  would  rather  say,  a divine  power  in  sublime  moral  principle.  This 
is  our  chief  trust.  We  have  less  and  less  hope  from  force  and  bloodshed, 
as  the  instruments  of  working  out  man’s  redemption  from  slavery. 
History  shows  us  not  a few  princes,  who  have  gained  or  strengthened 
thrones  by  assassination  or  war.  But  freedom,  which  is  another  name 
for  justice,  honour,  and  benevolence,  scorns  to  use  the  private  dagger, 
and  wields  with  trembling  the  public  sword.  The  true  conspiracy, 
before  which  tyranny  is  to  fall,  is  that  of  virtuous,  elevated  minds, 
which  shall  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  awakening  in  men  a 
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consciousness  of  the  rights,  powers,  purposes,  and  greatness  of  human 
nature;  which  shall  oppose  to  force  the  heroism  of  intellect  and  con- 
science, and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  We  believe  that,  at  this  moment, 
there  are  virtue  and  wisdom  enough  to  shake  despotic  thrones,  were 
they  as  confiding  as  they  should  be,  in  God  and  in  their  own  might, 
and  were  they  to  pour  themselves  through  every  channel  into  the  public 
mind.’ — Works,  p.  75,  78. 

Entering,  as  we  do  most  heartily,  into  the  spirit  of  this  Essay, 
we  must  yet  express  our  regret  that  the  author  has  not  more 
severely  scrutinized  the  alleged  facts  on  which  some  of  his  cen- 
sures are  founded  ; that  he  has  failed,  as  we  think,  to  do  justice 
to  many  qualities  by  which  Napoleon  was  raised  so  immeasurably 
above  the  vulgar  herd  of  kings,  conquerors,  and  usurpers ; and 
that  he  should  not  have  perceived  how  much  an  antagonist  power 
to  legitimacy  was  worth  to  the  world,  even  though  that  power 
was  an  imperial  usurpation.  Nor  shall  we  forgive  him  if,  having 
proved  his  skill  in  moral  anatomy,  and  dissected  Napoleon  with 
so  unflinching  a hand,  he  do  not  follow  up  his  work  by  lecturing- 
on  the  very  next  subject  which  can  be  procured  to  illustrate  his 
assertion,  that  “ the  greatest  crime  against  society,  that  of 
spoiling  it  of  its  rights,  and  loading  it  with  chains,  still  fails  to 
move  that  deep  abhorrence  which  is  its  due.”  Napoleon  at 
least  professed  to  hold  every  thing  from  the  people.  Let  the 
legitimate  despot  be  dissected  too.  Let  the  tyranny  of  genera- 
tions be  tried  by  the  same  principles  as  that  of  yesterday  ; its 
duration  has  only  made  it  more  productive  of  misery  and  debase- 
ment. Weigh  aristocracy  in  the  same  moral  balance.  Let  not 
a single  thief  be  executed,  out  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  by 
whom  mankind  are  plundered,  merely  because  he  was  not  the  son 
of  a thief.  Impunity  may  more  safely  be  conceded  to  an  usurper 
than  to  any  other  robber  of  our  rights  ; for  he  stands  alone  ; he 
is  not  the  member  of  a gang,  but  has  to  contend  with  it ; there  can 
rarely  be  the  opportunity  of  following  his  example;  and  his  fate, 
instead  of  warning  them,  confirms  their  security,  sanctions  their 
rapacity,  and  swells  their  insolence.  Dr.  Channing  owes  it  to 
his  own  fame,  and  to  the  world,  not  to  let  its  regular,  established, 
prescriptive,  insatiable,  and  everlastingly  formidable  plunderers, 
and  their  jackalls,  escape  unjudged. 

For  doing  justice  to  the  character,  and  raising  a not  unwor- 
thy monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Milton,  our  author  was 
eminently  qualified,  and  the  attempt  is  an  eminently  successful 
one.  He  had  a theme  completely  after  his  own  heart ; and  with 
all  his  heart  did  he  apply  himself  to  the  task.  Never  has  a 
writer  been  more  completely  “ filled,  rapt,  inspired  ” by  his 
subject  than  Dr.  Channing  was  on  this  occasion.  He  did  not 
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sit  down  to  indite  a clever,  sparkling, telling  article,  one  in  which, 
Milton’s  character  and  Milton’s  fame,  should  be  subordinate 
objects  to  those  of  reviving  the  interest  of  a declining  periodi- 
cal, and  making  talk  about  the  promising  talent  of  the  writer. 
The  spirit  of  Milton  was  upon  him,  and  possessed  him,  and  he 
writes  as  one  constrained  to  do  so  by  thoughts  too  fervid,  in- 
tense, and  expansive,  to  be  restrained.  He  speaks  as  a priest 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  god  at  whose  altar  he  was 
ministering.  So  should  genius  be  honoured. 

There  are  none  of  the  littlenesses  of  political  party  in  this 
critique.  He  does  not  turn  aside  to  have  some  dexterous 
fencing  with  the  swordsmen  of  this  or  that  faction.  He  does 
not  pretend  to  bolster  up  great  principles  by  petty  considera- 
tions and  special  pleadings.  There  is  no  looking  at  the  cause, 
the  universal  cause,  of  liberty,  with  an  eye  to  parliamentary 
tactics.  Dr.  Channing  sends  back  to  us  from  across  the  At- 
lantic a faithful  echo  of  those  heart-stirring  sounds  with  which 
“ all  Europe  rang  from  side  to  side,”  and  which  ought,  unmixt 
with  the  meaner  watch-words  of  parties,  to  be  reverberated 
from  shore  to  shore  and  from  age  to  age,  till  their  influence 
corresponds  with  the  broad  universality  of  their  truth. 

Dr.  Channing  is  a republican  ; not  merely  by  living  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  but  by  clear  conviction  and 
strong  affection.  He  thoroughly  understands  the  true  theory, 
practice,  and  tendency  of  republicanism.  He  perceives  its  real 
difference  from  despotism  ; for  all  governments  are  despotic  or 
republican;  its  difference  not  only  in  form  but  in  essence, 
not  only  in  mode  but  in  principle.  He  values  it  because 
it  conducts  man  towards  that  self-government  in  which  con- 
sists the  perfection  of  his  nature.  Such  are  the  men  to 
speak  freely  and  truly  about  Milton.  Others  come  shackled 
to  the  subject.  Their  royalism,  or  their  whiggism,  or  their 
toryism,  lays  them  under  a previous  necessity  for  using  the 
language  of  compromise  or  apology.  They  can  only  put  forth 
a Jesuit’s  edition  of  Milton.  Theirs  is  only, 

‘ The  liberty  of  ordinary  politicians,  which  protects  men’s  outward 
rights,  and  removes  restraints  to  the  pursuit  of  property  and  outward 
good ; ’ 

but  which  falls 

‘Very  short  of  that  for  which  Milton  lived  and  was  ready  to  die. 
The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was  that  which  broke  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  power  of  the  community.  The  worst  feature  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  he  assailed  was  that  they  fettered  the  mind.  He  felt 
within  himself  that  the  human  mind  had  a principle  of  perpetual 
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growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diffusive  and  made  for  progress,  and  he 
wished  every  chain  broken  that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and 
virtue  with  increasing  ardour  and  success.’ — p.  152. 

That  a perfectly  qualified  critic  on  Milton  should  be  a theo- 
logian not  a professional  but  a philosophical  theologian, 
was  not  less  requisite  before  the  discovery  of  his  posthu- 
mous work  than  it  has  been  since  obviously  rendered  by  that 
occurrence.  Religion  contributed  most  largely  to  his  mind  and 
character.  It  had  a prevailing  and  pervading  influence  over 
them.  It  was  the  breath  of  life  to  his  intellect.  And  we  may 
say  of  his  theology  what  we  have  already  said  of  Dr.  Channing’s, 
that  it  was  peculiarly  his  own.  It  defies  sectarian  definitions. 
Even  in  youth  he  would  not  “ subscribe  slave  ” to  a church,  and 
the  flow  of  his  thoughts  in  maturity  and  age  certainly  did  not 
bear  him  towards  narrower  notions  of  Christian  liberty.  Those 
who  care  nothing  about  theology,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  care 
any  thing  about  Milton.  He  is  beyond  the  pale  of  their  com- 
prehension. But  how  few  there  are  who,  while  they  can  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  the  beauties  of  his  poetry, 
and  the  loftiness  of  his  political  principles,  can  also  estimate  the 
purity  of  his  devotion,  the  freedom  of  his  inquiries,  the  worth  of 
his  researches,  and  the  amazing  extent  to  which  his  criticisms 
and  speculations  anticipated  the  light  and  labour  of  succeeding 
generations. 

Dr.  Channing  marvellously  blends  his  fitness  in  this  particu- 
lar with  that  strong  perception  of  the  great,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  which  is  the  essential  requisite  for  poetical  criticism. 
He  is  himself  a poet ; a creator  of  bright  worlds,  peopled  with 
men  who  are  as  gods.  He  has  himself  explored  the  paths  which 
lead  to  the  fountain  of  tears,  and  to  the  sparkling  waters  of  im- 
mortal life.  He  may  never  have  made  a verse  in  his  life,  but  he 
knows  the  flavour  of  the  true  Hippocrene.  When  he  tells  us 
why  a description  is  beautiful,  we  feel  that  he  has  first  per- 
ceived and  enjoyed  its  beauty.  And  his  taste  is  especially  for 
those  images  of  power  and  of  tenderness  which  so  abound  in 
Mdton.  Of  these  he  has  a deep  feeling  by  which  they  are  in- 
stantly appreciated,  and  which  guides  him  to  their  true  analysis. 
He  has  an  instinct  for  these  high  qualities  of  the  highest  kind 
of  poetry,  as  unerring  as  that  fine  tact  by  which  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
the  first  of  our  critics  upon  works  of  art,  feels  where  a master’s 
hand  has  touched  the  canvass,  traces  the  original  conception  and 
mental  prototype  of  the  painting,  and  enshrines  it  in  a rich  and 
appropriate  frame-work  of  poetical  associations. 

Dr.  Channing  is  completely  unrivalled  in  his  display  of  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Milton.  And  this  is,  after  all,  the  noblest 
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tribute.  Nor  does  he,  as  a less  skilful  or  a less  benevolent 
critic  might  have  clone,  depreciate  mankind  to  exalt  his  hero. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a man  is  to  him  a pledge  of 
the  progress  of  humanity. 

‘ “ We  believe,”  he  says,  “that  the  sublime  intelligence  of  Milton 
was  imparted,  not  for  his  own  sake  only,  but  to  awaken  kindred  virtue 
and  greatness  in  other  souls.  Far  from  regarding  him  as  standing 
alone  and  unapproachable,  we  believe  that  he  is  an  illustration  of  what 
all  who  are  true  to  their  nature  will  become  in  the  progress  of  their 
being ; and  we  have  held  him  forth  not  to  excite  an  ineffectual  ad- 
miration but  to  stir  up  our  own  and  other’s  breasts  to  an  exhilar- 
ating pursuit  of  high  and  ever-growing  attainments  of  intellect  and 
virtue.”  ’ 

And  with  this  excellent  practical  application,  we  must  con- 
clude the  long  concio  ad  c/eros  et  ad  populum  of  which  Dr. 
Channing  furnished  us  with  the  text. 


Art.  XV.  Cloudesley.  A Tale.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Caleb  Williams.* 
Colburn  and  Bentley.  1 830.  3 vols.  Post  8vo. 

0LOUDESLEY,  by  the  Author  of  ‘Caleb  Williams,’  is  a 
'combination  of  syllables  well  adapted  to  excite  expectation. 
The  reputation  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  first  able  performance  has 
thrown  a light  upon  its  successors,  which  though  it  has 
relieved  them  from  utter  darkness  has  not  done  much  more. 
Caleb  Williams  was  a chapter  out  of  the  human  heart.  The 
author’s  experience  of  the  world,  and  his  watching  of  his  own 
emotions  were  felicitously  combined  in  a lively  and  striking- 
frame- work.  He  wrote  down  what  he  had  seen  and  thought. 
His  subsequent  works  have  each  been,  in  different  styles, 
imitations  of  the  first  born.  He  deemed,  because  he  had  once 
been  successful  in  exhibiting  the  interior  workings  of  the  human 
mechanism,  that  he  was  master  of  it,  and  could  take  it 
to  pieces  and  set  it  up  again.  But  he  has  shewn  us  that 
he  understood  his  instrument  as  the  itinerant  player  on 
the  barrel-organ  understands  his : he  can  set  it  to  a certain 
limited  number  of  tunes.  Mr.  Godwin’s  organ,  by  nature, 
by  accident  and  by  education,  which  is  but  a series  of  accidents, 
was  set  to  the  tune  of  Caleb  Williams;  and  St.  Leon,  Fleetwood, 
Mandeville,  and  Cloudesley  are  but  very  imperfect  and  often 
discordant  variations  of  the  same  air.  The  staple  of  each  is  the 
wri things  of  a being  under  some  complication  of  concealed 
feelings.  Remorse  chiefly  : Remorse  might  be  written  as  the 
title  over  the  whole  series  of  his  writings.  His  long  continued 
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and  protracted  productions  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of 
practical  or  mechanical  illustration  of  the  “ worm  that  never 
dies.” 

Mr.  Godwin  has  a fruitful,  but  not  a vigorous  imagination  : 
he  is  copious,  nay  inexhaustible,  but  his  offspring-  are  feeble  and 
sickly ; he  does  not  tear  a passion  to  tatters,  but  he  wears  it  to  a 
shadow.  He  works  his  way  through  a long  history  of  crime 
and  suffering,  like  a mole  in  the  dark  and  under- ground, 
and  with  a sleekiness  of  style  and  an  assumed  unconsciousness 
of  purpose  that  bears  out  the  comparison.  The  smooth, 
measured  and  oily  style  of  this  author,  which  we  have  described 
by  the  term  sleekiness,  is  a curious  characteristic  in  works 
which  dwell  upon  feelings  of  the  most  restless,  and  agitated 
kind.  The  thoughts  burn,  while  the  words  are  of  honey.  This 
is  a touch  of  art  that  adds  considerably  to  the  effect  of 
this  author’s  compositions,  and  in  none  of  the  former  novels 
is  this  distinction  more  marked  than  in  Cloudesley : circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  most  energetic  force  are  detailed 
with  the  calm  of  history.  It  might  be,  that  a thousand  years 
had  passed  over  the  heart  of  the  autobiographer,  while  memory 
had  left  every  minute  trait  of  the  events  he  relates  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  the  green  of  a spring  church-yard.  It  is  possible  that 
this  calm  beauty  of  style  which  we  have  always  remarked  in 
this  writer,  may  have  been  lately  heightened  by  his  habits 
of  historical  composition,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stealthy  progress  of 
age,  which  polishes  a man’s  style  as’dt  does  his  brow. 

‘ Cloudesley’  is  a tale  of  guilt  and  sorrow.  An  uncle  usurps 
the  title  and  inheritance  of  his  orphan  nephew,  a posthumous 
infant.  The  fruits  of  his  crime  he  enjoys  only  in  outside  show. 
His  ingratitude  to  his  noble  and  affectionate  brother;  his  base 
injustice  to  the  helpless  child  he  was  bound  to  protect;  the 
incessant  dread  of  detection  and  the  threats  of  his  accomplice; 
all  combine  to  render  the  honours  and  wealth  he  has  usurped 
gall  and  bitterness  to  the  taste.  He  becomes  a gloomy  and 
suspicious  solitary ; his  children  all  die  as  they  grow  up, 
his  faithful  and  affectionate  wife  follows  them  to  the  tomb,  and 
he  is  left  alone  in  wretchedness  to  brood  over  the  vanity 
and  emptiness  of  the  things,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  has 
sold  himself.  The  stings  of  conscience  are  not  blunted  by 
hearing  of  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  youth  he  has 
pushed  from  his  right.  Brought  up  in  obscurity,  though 
by  means  of  the  repentant  accomplice  of  the  crime  placed 
in  the  way  of  all  kinds  of  education  and  accomplishments, 
the  boy  turns  out  a model  of  talent,  of  love,  and  beauty. 
He  has  been  bred  in  Italy,  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  protector 
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whom  he  takes  for  his  father,  and  other  circumstances  combined, 
have  thrown  him  among  characters  of  a dissolute  description. 
His  uncle,  just  prior  to  the  death  of  his  last  child,  his  only  son, 
for  whom  he  had  so  waded  in  crime,  has  the  misery  of  learning 
that  he  who  ought  to  have  been  wearing  his  own  coronet, 
has  become  mixed  up  with  a troop  of  banditti.  The  horror- 
struck  and  emaciated  man  arrives  in  Italy  only  in  time  to 
save  his  nephew  from  an  ignominious  death.  The  narrator 
of  these  circumstances  is  a nondescript  person,  whom  the  uncle 
employs  to  discover  the  retreat  of  his  nephew,  and  to  whom  he 
discloses  the  whole  of  his  own  history  and  the  secret  punish- 
ment of  his  crimes,  previous  to  engaging  him  on  the  mission. 
This  person  plays  a very  secondary  part  in  the  Drama, 
nevertheless  he  is  an  adumbration  of  Caleb  Williams,  and 
only  wants  the  influence  of  similar  events.  Cloudesley  is  the 
name  of  the  servant  and  confidant  of  the  elder  brother  of 
the  usurper,  and  on  occasion  of  his  master’s  death  in  a duel  in 
Austria,  he  joins  with  the  uncle  in  putting  aside  all  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a forthcoming  heir  to  the  title  and  vast  posses- 
sions of  his  benefactor,  who  has  been  obscurely  married  to 
a Greek  lady,  the  daughter  of  Colocotroni,  not  the  robber- 
general  of  the  present  day,  but,  as  it  seems,  some  Mainote 
patriot  of  other  times.  The  character  of  this  Cloudesley  is  the 
great  effort  of  the  work  which  thence  takes  its  name.  He 
is  in  the  first  instance  a simple  and  unsuspecting  English 
yeoman,  full  of  benevolence  and  good  will  to  all  mankind  : his 
confidence  in  a villain  causes  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison  ; 
an  entire  revolution  in  his  character  is  the  result,  his  blind 
trust  becomes  as  blind  a mistrust,  he  discovers  that  all  mankind 
are  selfish  and  deceitful,  he  becomes  misanthropical,  and  in 
his  heart  declares  war  against  the  whole  world.  He  is  relieved 
from  the  distress  in  which  he  is  involved,  by  the  young 
nobleman,  whom  he  afterwards  serves  in  the  campaigns  carried 
on  by  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks,  and  whom  after 
his  death  he  so  eminently  disserves  in  the  affairs  of  his 
child.  The  dogmas  upon  which  he  regulates  his  conduct 
are  however  simply  dogmas,  and  though  they  influence 
his  occasional  actions,  do  not  wholly  affect  the  tenor  of 
his  life.  Love  and  kindness,  the  original  impulses  of  his 
heart,  mix  strangely  with  the  baser  maxims  of  conduct, 
which  a false  calculation  has  led  him  to  rest  upon.  This 
inconsistency  is  a notable  point  in  the  character:  it  leads 
him  to  join  in  the  destitution  of  the  orphan,  and  afterwards 
to  adopt  and  cherish,  almost  to  worship,  him;  and  when 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  child  reproduce  in  all  its  force  the 
yoti.  xu. — Westminster  Review , 2 X 
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orginal  warm  and  generous  love  of  the  yeoman,  he  even 
spends  his  life  and  dies  in  the  hope  of  restoring  him  to 
his  rights.  Of  the  subordinate  characters,  the  two  Greek 
women  are  drawn  with  the  classical  chasteness  of  a sculptor  of 
antiquity  : we  well  remember  all  Mr.  Godwin’s  portraits  of 
female  loveliness  ; his  women  are  angels  and  might  have  been 
painted  by  one;  they  are  unhumanized  by  a single  earthly 
passion;  they  are  sweetness,  they  are  tenderness,  (idelity, 
beauty,  but  beauty  as  cold  as  moon-beams,  and  if  we 
love  them  it  is  with  only  a fraternal  glow.  Such  is  Irene  in 
Cloudesley,  such  is  Marguerita  in  St.  Leon.  Mr.  Godwin’s 
character  will  be  a curious  subject  for  the  biographer  when  it 
comes  under  critical  discussion.  He  has  had  the  reputation  of 
an  incendiary,  when  he  was  breathing  nothing  but  brotherly 
love  to  all  mankind  : his  moral  reputation  has  been  blasted 
because  he  was  purer  in  his  aims  than  other  men,  and  when 
perhaps  his  main  fault  has  been  a want  of  passion,  he  has  been 
held  as  the  prophet  and  precentor  of  licentiousness.  After 
the  beauty  and  innocence  of  woman,  Mr.  Godwin  dwells  with 
most  delight  and  success  on  the  beauty  and  innocence  of 
childhood.  Now  a day,  nothing  would  seem  to  gratify  this 
Nestorian  author  so  much,  as  watching  the  little  ways  and 
registering  the  little  thoughts  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation, 
whose  budding  he  is  spared  to  witness.  Men  return  in 
some  respects  to  the  state  of  childhood  ; but  there  is  also  a time 
when  some  men  combine  the  wisdom  of  age,  and  the  simplicity 
of  infancy. 

We  had  thought  of  giving  a long  and  touching  passage, 
in  which  the  wicked  uncle,  as  the  story  of  the  Children  in 
the  Wood  would  call  him,  speaks  of  the  infancy  and  the  death 
of  his  offspring  ; but  we  must  refrain,  for  such  an  extract, 
in  truth,  would  be  scarcely  a fair  specimen  of  a story  which  moves 
uniformly  and  regularly  forward  to  its  development,  and 
does  not  offer  any  very  prominent  and  striking  portions. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  invite  the  reader  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  work  itself. 


Art.  XVI. — 1.  A Treatise  on  Fever  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 
Longman  and  Co.  London.  1830.  pp.  436. 

2.  Paihological  Observations  on  Continued  Fever.  By  W.  Stoker, 
M.D.  Hodges  and  Co.  Dublin.  1829.  pp.  267. 

JN  pursuing  the  Review  of  the  Works  of  Drs.  Smith  and 
Stoker,  we  address  ourselves  as  directly  to  the  public  in 
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general  as  to  the  medical  profession.  The  controversy  which 
now  agitates  this  country  upon  the  subject  of  Fever,  is  of  equal 
importance  to  every  class  of  society,  and  its  issue  must  be  looked 
for  with  anxiety  by  all  who  value  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  community.  The  property  of  the  country  is  of  some  im- 
portance, and,  by  revealing  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
we  have,  in  more  instances  than  one,  endeavoured  to  protect  it ; 
but  the  lives  of  the  public  are  of  still  greater  consequence,  and 
we  are  now  solicitous  to  prove  our  concern  for  their  safety  and 
preservation.  Fever  is  a pestilence,  as  deadly  in  its  action  as  it 
is  migratory  in  its  habits;  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  neither 
youth  nor  vigour,  can  shield  from  its  influence ; but  the  healthy 
and  the  young,  the  helpless  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
may  be  alike  its  victims  ; and  we  can  derive  no  consolation  from 
the  belief  that  this  terrible  malady  is  either  generally  understood 
or  scientifically  treated.  The  arguments  about  to  be  urged  in 
the  hope  of  elucidating  its  real  nature  can  be  understood  by  any 
person  of  sense,  and,  if  they  are  sound,  it  deeply  concerns  every 
one  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  In  too  many  instances  the 
medical  practitioner  is  called  upon  to  perform  a mental  operation 
for  which  his  habit  and  education  have  but  ill  prepared  him.  He 
has  to  deduce  an  inference  on  the  state  of  diseased  organs  which 
are  concealed  from  his  observation,  by  signs  which  are  appreci- 
able by  his  senses,  and  there  passes  not  a day  in  which  hundreds 
of  lives  do  not  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  this  mental  ope- 
ration is  performed.  Now,  the  important  object  is  to  show  how 
these  signs  can  be  successfully  interpreted  in  fever,  what  dread- 
ful consequences  follow  their  misconception,  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  trace  to  this  single  source  the  rise  of  almost  every  contro- 
versy upon  this  subject,  whether  it  refer  to  the  nature  or  to  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

In  our  last  number  many  of  these  errors  were  examined  with 
some  minuteness,  in  the  present  instance  it  is  our  purpose  to 
review  a few  others ; and,  as  the  points  about  to  occupy 
attention  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  treatment  of 
fever,  we  are  anxious  that  the  public  should  look  with  their  own 
eyes  into  the  consequences  of  the  errors  we  shall  endeavour  to 
expose,  that  they  may  see  the  exceeding  hazard  which  their 
continuance  must  occasion.  Were  the  extent  of  disputed  terri- 
tory limited  to  a few  inches  or  a few  feet,  the  value  of  conquest 
might  be  of  little  importance  ; but  it  is  a wide  and  spacious  in- 
terval which  is  the  subject  of  contention.  The  grand  point  at 
issue  is  not  a verbal  difference,  or  a conventional  technicality,  it 
is  an  important  practical  doctrine.  It  is  whether  a disease, 
which  is  never  absent  from  our  cities  and  our  villages — which 
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spares  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  constitution — which  comes  into  our 
families  unseen  and  unprovided  for — which  creeps  from  house 
to  house  with  noiseless  progress,  and  covers  entire  countries 
with  death  and  desolation — it  is  whether  such  a monster  can  be 
more  effectually  killed  by  being  starved  or  fed.  Surely  this  is  a 
wide  difference,  and  merits  some  consideration.  It  may  be  put  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  public  if  it  can  be  a matter  of  no  moment 
whether,  in  the  selfsame  disease  we  bleed  and  leech  and  purge ; 
or  support  and  strengthen  and  excite.  These  modes  of  treat- 
ment sadly  differ,  and  neither  of  them  is  inert.  Each  must 
either  effect  good  or  harm — and  in  many,  very  many,  instances 
must  save  or  destroy  life.  If  fever  be  an  inflammatory  disease, 
or  a disease  so  akin  to  inflammation  that  the  difference  resolves 
itself  into  a mere  matter  of  degree,  it  is  a serious  affair  to  nurse 
and  fondle  it  with  wine  and  cordials  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  really  a disease  of  weakness,  every  one  must  allow  that 
bleeding,  purging  and  starvation  are  no  children’s  toys.  ‘ To 
bleed  or  not  to  bleed’ is  a question  which,  in  this  instance,  can  find 
its  counterpart  only  in  the  soliloquy  of  Cato  ; and  if  the  great 
national  distress,  under  which  we  are  now  labouring,  have  not 
induced  the  public  to  regard  life  as  less  estimable  than  formerly, 
‘ to  be  or  not  to  be’  ought  to  be  their  inquiry  when  fever  enters 
their  dwellings,  and  calls  for  the  interference  of  the  faculty. 

In  studying  this  disease  the  safest  ground  for  theerectionof  me- 
dical doctrine  is  Pathology.  The  character  of  exciting  causes  may 
deceive,  the  nature  of  existing  symptoms  may  deceive,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  affected  constitution  may  deceive,  but  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  results  of  disease  after  death  to  prove  deceptive; 
they  do  not  change,  they  cannot  be  equivocal.  During  life 
there  may  be  pain ; acute  and  stinging  pain,  and  this  pain  may 
be  as  far  from  the  seat  of  action,  as  it  often  is  from  being 
an  honest  representative  of  the  nature  of  this  action;  but, 
after  death,  both  the  seat  and  nature  of  this  action  inspection 
will  generally  disclose.  This  pain  may  be  moderate  or  severe, 
constant  or  intermittent,  alleviated  by  one  remedy,  and  aggra- 
vated by  another;  yet  the  same  action,  and  even  the  same 
amount  of  action  may  be  present  in  all  these  instances. 
We  may  have  pain  without  inflammation,  and  inflammation  with- 
out pain  ; acute  inflammation  while  the  pain  is  trifling,  and  tri- 
fling inflammation  while  the  pain  is  acute.  Symptoms  maybe 
present  indicating  one  stage  of  action,  while  the  disease, 
which  they  indicate,  exists  in  another,  and  there  may  be 
destructive,  deadly  disease  without  a symptom  or  a sign. 

If  a knowledge  of  external  symptom  were  sufficient  to 
impart  a knowledge  of  internal  actiop—if  like  parallel  lines  the 
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symptom  and  the  action  ran,  pari  passu,  in  company,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  one  were  the  measure  of  the  other,  then  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  pronounce  upon  the  presence  and  progress  of  the 
most  insidious  malady  as  to  point  out  the  north  pole  by 
examining  the  needle,  or  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind 
by  looking  at  the  weather-cock.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
any  such  comparison  is  loose,  if  not  inapplicable  to  every  form 
of  disease,  and  that,  as  regards  fever,  it  is  perfectly  fallacious. 
If  the  bowels  may  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  yet  pressure 
over  the  affected  organs,  occasion  neither  pain  nor  uneasiness — if 
the  touch  of  a finger,  or  the  weight  of  the  bed  clothes  can 
scarcely  be  endured  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in  which 
nothwithstanding  there  is  neither  ulcer  nor  inflammation — if 
the  brain  may  be  floating  in  water,  without  any  corresponding- 
warrant  of  disease — if  deep  and  spreading  abscess  may  be 
lurking  within  the  very  organ  of  sensation,  without  a warning- 
voice,  or  yet  a whisper,  to  discover  its  retreat,  who  can  say  that 
fever  may  be  taught  and  treated  through  its  symptoms,  or  that 
the  language  of  fever  is  unequivocal,  or  even  articulately 
pronounced.  If  the  symptoms  which  do  appear  cannot  be 
entirely  depended  on,  and  if  important  and  leading  symptoms 
ought  to  appear,  which  are  wholly  absent,  then  where  is 
the  far-famed  light  of  symptomatologists,  the  infallible  guide  to 
certain  treatment  ? If  fever  may  be  dealing  destruction  on  the 
organs  it  assails,  if  it  may  be  preying  upon  life,  and  yet  if  the 
path  of  its  progress  over  the  constitution  can  only  be  traced  by  the 
relics  it  leaves  behind,  is  it  not  foolish  and  fruitless  to  take 
mere  symptoms  for  our  guide  ? The  experiment  has  been 
made,  and  upon  a scale  of  fearful  magnitude;  its  progress  has 
been  patiently  observed  for  many  years,  it  has  been  variously 
modified  according  to  the  taste  of  the  experimenter,  and  it 
has  been  brought  to  work  upon  every  form  of  case,  and  every 
type  of  constitution  ; yet  discomfiture  has  been  the  general 
result,  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  will,  and  that  nothing- 
can,  ever  be  the  result  but  discomfiture.  Amid  a sea  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  the  only  ground  for  anchorage  is 
pathology.  Practical  doctrine  can  take  hold  in  no  other 
bottom.  If  rested  elsewhere  it  will  yield — it  will  neither 
give  support  nor  direction;  but  if  grounded  upon  this  founda- 
tion a clue  will  be  found  to  rescue  us  out  of  every  labyrinth, 
and  a guide  which,  by  conducting  us  to  the  source  of  evil,  will 
lead  us  to  a plan  of  cure.  When  we  can  have  an  honest  guide, 
in  the  name  of  prudence,  why  should  we  choose  a faithless  one. 
When  we  can  see  into  the  very  arcana  of  the  real  and  inward 
action,  why  should  we  still  regard  only  what  is  a mere 
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consequence  of  this  inward  action.  A heated  skin,  an  excited 
thirst,  a general  malaise  restlessness  during  the  day,  and 
sleeplessness  during  the  night,  are  not  the  constitutional  elements 
of  fever.  Ihese  are  not  what  we  have  to  physic,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear,  any  more  than  the  vane  at  the  mast-head  is 
what  the  sailor  dreads  when  the  wind  and  the  thunder-clouds 
foretell  the  storm.  No  man  ever  yet  died  of  symptoms, 
no  man  ever  can  die  of  symptoms,  and  if  fever  be  only  a 
congregation  of  symptoms,  then  no  man  has  ever  yet  died  of 
fever. 

If  it  be  found  upon  inspection  after  death  that  vessels 
are  gorged  with  blood,  tissues  are  altered  in  structure,  organs  are 
inflamed,  that  pus  and  lymph,  ulceration  and  effusion,  and  in  a 
word,  all  the  ordinary  results  of  a disease  which  must  during 
life  have  possessed  some  activity,  and  been  characterised  by  some 
excitement,  can  there  remain  ground  for  doubt  as  to  what  fever 
is,  or  as  to  the  general  principles  by  which  its  treatment  should  be 
conducted  ? These  fruits  of  action  are  accents  of  disease  which 
it  is  neither  difficult  to  hear,  nor,  when  heard,  to  understand. 
Many  external  signs  may  not,  but  these  internal  monitors 
must,  exist ; not  all  in  every  case,  nor  always  to  the  same 
extent ; but  some  of  them  do  invariably  exist  in  the  pre- 
sent fever  of  this  country,  and  each  of  them  is  decisive 
of  the  same  truth  which  all,  if  present,  could  do  nothing 
more  than  confirm.  Feeling  earnestly,  because  knowing  that 
fever  has  not  been  generally  studied  under  this  view,  and 
that  the  neglect,  if  not  contempt  of  pathology  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  errors  with  which  its  history  is  observed, 
we  are  anxious  to  obtain  from  those  who  support  opposite 
opinions,  the  results  of  their  pathological  information.  If  it 
be,  that  fever  is  weakness,  that  weakness  stands  in  need 
of  wine,  and  that  wine  cures  by  infusing  strength;  then  let  them 
adduce  the  proof  in  the  fruits  of  fever  as  they  are  exhibited 
after  death.  Let  us  see  the  operations  of  this  monster  debility 
upon  the  organs  he  invades.  Let  us  see  fluids  dissolved  and 
watery,  solids  relaxed  and  putrid,  a vascular  system  paralyzed 
and  powerless,  and  that  general  atomy  which  indicates  priva- 
tion of  strength.  Let  it  be  shown  that  no  product  of  activity  is 
met  with;  that  we  never  find  gorged  veins,  nor  loaded  arteries, 
coagulated  lymph,  nor  extravasated  serum,  structures  thick- 
ened by  new  deposits,  membranes  freshly  formed,  nor  ulcers  in 
all  stages  of  progress.  Let  all  this  be  shown,  and  then  these 
symptoms,  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  debility,  will 
prove  something.  No  indications  of  weakness,  which  symptoms 
alone  may  exhibit,  entitle  us  to  characterise  fever  as  a disease 
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of  weakness.  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  such  symp- 
toms, whether  they  regard  the  duration  or  degree  of  the 
disease.  It  is  in  the  first  instance  but  a weak  debility  which 
they  indicate:  towards  the  close  of  the  fever,  indeed,  this 
spurious  weakness  becomes  real,  but  the  present  argument 
interferes  not  with  the  sequelae  of  fever.  The  object  is  to 
establish  a general  principle,  to  ascertain  the  primitive  essence 
of  the  disease.  In  the  last  stage,  nothing  can  be  less  equivocal 
than  the  prostration  of  every  mental  and  bodily  power,  nothing 
more  awfully  indicative  of  a wasted  and  worn-out  fabric.  But 
it  will  shortly  be  demonstrated  that  this  is  not  a primitive  state, 
but  a subsequent  consequence,  often  induced  by  mismanage- 
ment or  neglect. 

While  thus  contending  for  the  necessity  of  teaching  and 
treating  fever  pathologically  we  wish  not  to  reject  the  light  of 
symptoms  during  life  ; both  sources  of  knowledge  may  and  ought 
reciprocally  to  illustrate  each  other.  The  veracity  of  the  in- 
ward consequence  may  rectify  the  deceptiveness  of  the  outward 
sign,  and  the  character  of  the  outward  sign  may  indicate 
the  inward  state.  When  we  are  convinced  that  the  inward  con- 
sequence generally  indicates  excitement,  to  know  that  the  out- 
ward symptom  so  often  indicates  debility  cannot  authorize  the 
inference  that  the  cause  of  both  is  weakness.  The  existence 
of  an  inflammatory  product  after  death  is  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  continued  debility  during  life,  and  it  matters 
not  how  far  the  living  symptoms  savoured  of  weakness,  the 
dead  result  is  a sufficient  proof  that  the  symptoms  were  falla- 
cious and  that  the  weakness  was  imaginary.  It  is  true  that 
patients  labouring  under  fever  do  not  die  at  every  stage  of  the 
disease,  and  that  the  same  opportunities  are  not  given  to  trace 
the  workings  of  internal  action,  with  that  precision  with  which 
every  change  of  symptom  can  be  noted.  We  cannot  positively 
pronounce  upon  the  moment  when  moderate  vascularity  be- 
comes excessive,  when  excessive  vascularity  passes  into  inflam- 
mation, when  inflammation  terminates  in  ulceration  or  effusion. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a thorough  knowledge  of  dis- 
eased appearances  after  death,  in  every  variety  of  case  and 
constitution,  of  type  and  temperament,  will  form  a key  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  symptoms  during  life,  without 
which  their  indications  must  have  a greater  tendency  to  mislead 
than  to  guide ; and  he  who  has  watched  with  cautious  obser- 
vation the  various  symptoms  which  various  forms  of  fever  have 
assumed  during  various  stages  of  their  course  ; he  who  has 
journalled  these  symptoms  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  render 
them  available  for  future  reference,  and  who  at  last  has  inspected 
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the  bodies  of  his  dead,  comparing  and  elucidating  what  he  dis- 
covers upon  inspection  with  the  daily  history  of  his  symp- 
toms, will  in  a short  time  be  sufficiently  qualified  to  pronounce 
upon  what  is  going  on  within,  by  watching  what  is  going  on 
without,  and  to  contend  with  internal  disease  as  scientifically 
and  as  successfully  as  though  his  patient  were  translucent,  and 
he  could  witness  with  his  own  eyes  the  covert  operations  of  the 
malady. 

‘ Out  of  the  hundred  cases  which  have  now  been  recorded,  and  the 
history  of  which  has  been  made  known  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination,  take  any  one,  or  fix  upon  any  number,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms from  being  slight  became  moderate,  and  from  moderate  severe, 
or,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  severe  from  the  beginning,  what  is 
found  after  death?  Inflammation,  in  general,  rising  in  degree,  and 
increasing  in  extent,  or  both,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
febrile  affection.  If  this,  which  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  law 
of  the  disease,  be  not  absolutely  constant  and  uniform,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  at  least,  that  there  are  as  few  apparent  exceptions  to  it,  as  to 
any  general  law  that  can  be  named. — Smith,  p.  397. 

Since,  therefore,  the  internal  consequences  of  fever  are 
inflammatory,  since  the  external  signs  of  fever  often  indicate 
weakness  more  than  inflammation,  since  the  inward  conse- 
quences of  fever  never  can  deceive,  and  since  its  outward  effects 
often  do,  symptoms  must  be  esteemed  as  no  more  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  an  interior  agent,  and  safe  only  as  far  as  they  faith- 
fully communicate  to  the  spectator  the  operations  which  this 
agent  internally  carries  on. 

As  the  first  question  of  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
this  disease  is  ‘ in  what  does  it  consist?’  the  second  question 
is  ‘how  should  it  be  treated’ — what  remedies  are  best  adapted 
for  its  cure  ? The  first  question  is  preparative  to  the  second, 
and  when  a proper  solution  has  been  furnished  to  the  one  the 
other  can  neither  be  difficult  to  comprehend,  nor  answer.  He, 
who  fears  debility  as  the  foe  of  life,  will  not  be  violently  inclined 
to  pursue  such  measures  as  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  con- 
stitution, while  he,  who  has  the  fear  of  inflammation  rather  than 
of  debility  constantly  before  his  eyes,  must  look  upon  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  excitement  as  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous. 

The  treatment  proposed  by  each  will  depend  upon  the  views 
of  each  as  to  the  character  of  the  existing  evil,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  its  future  consequences.  If  fever  be  debility,  and  if 
the  danger  which  attends  it  depend  upon  the  degree  of  this 
debility,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  a general  principle,  such  treat- 
ment as  might  tend  to  increase  this  debility  would  be  highly 
injudicious  ; whereas,  if  fever  be  essentially  a disease  of  excite- 
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ment,  and  if  the  danger  it  occasions  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
this  excitement,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a general  principle, 
such  remedies  as  are  opposed  to  excitement  must  hold  out  the 
surest  prospects  of  relief.  The  following  extracts  will  accord- 
ingly show  that  we  are  no  better  agreed  upon  the  treatment 
than  upon  the  nature  of  this  affection. — 

* The  first  principles  of  my  practice  thus  appearing  to  be  as  gene- 
rally received  as  they  had  before  been  rejected,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  detail  the  remedies  which  I have  employed  ; and  with  respect  to 
these,  too,  I might  be  even  more  brief,  from  having  little  to  add  to  the 
list  of  remedies  in  typhoid  Fevers,  which  may  be  found  at  the  18th 
page  of  my  “ Treatise  on  Fever,”  published  in  London,  A.  D.  1814, 
as  well  as  in  my  “ Medical  Reports  from  the  Cork-street  Hospital 
but,  that  as  these  publications  may  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
some  recapitulation  of  those  remedies  themselves  ; and  my  reasons  for 
recommending  them,  supported  as  I have  been  by  all  my  subsequent 
experience,  may  be  permitted.  They  may  be  arranged  according  to 
their  relative  importance  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  in  the  following 
order,  viz. 

IN  MIXED  FEVER. 

Cleanliness. 

Ventilation. 

Cool  Regimen. 

Plentiful  Dilution. 

Purgatives. 

Topical  Bleeding. 

Antimonial,  or 
James’s  Powder. 

Many  other  remedies  may,  no  doubt,  be  occasionally  employed 
with  advantage  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  pecu- 
liar forms  of  epidemics,  or  such  as  are  produced  by  extraordinary 
idiosyncrasies.  But  these,  according  to  my  experience  are  more  fre- 
quently applicable  than  any  others,  in  the  treatment  of  our  common 
indigenous  fever. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  four  first  articles  of  this  list  of  reme- 
dies in  the  treatment  of  fever,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  insist  on,  for 
they  are  no  longer  denied.  For  the  same  reasons,  too,  I need  not,  as 
on  former  occasions,  enter  more  fully  into  explanation,  why  blood-let- 
ting has  not  a place  in  this  list.  When,  however,  I come  to  speak  of 
topical  bleeding,  I shall  have  to  state,  that  under  the  pestilential  form 
which  our  epidemic  fevers  have  assumed  since  the  year  1823,  I have 
found  it  advisable  to  employ  even  this  partial  evacuation  more  spar- 
ingly and  cautiously  than  in  my  first  publications  on  fever  I felt 
justified  in  recommending. 

With  respect  to  Peruvian  bark  too,  which  I have  here  added  to  the 
list  of  remedies  for  typhoid  fevers  ; although,  on  former  occasions,  I 
stated,  that  “ I had  not  found  it  necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  continue^ 


IN  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Yeast  or  Barm. 

Wine. 

Aperients. 

Emetics. 

Blisters. 

Tepid,  or  Cold  Affusion. 
Peruvian  Bark. 
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fevers  in  Dublin,”  I have  now  to  observe,  that,  under  the  growing 
malignity  of  these  distempers,  I have  employed  some  preparations,  espe- 
cially the  sulphate  of  quina,  with  obvious  advantage,  even  in  cases 
which  did  not  partake  of  tendencies  to  remittent  or  intermittent  forms  ; 
in  such  tendencies,  however,  the  usefulness  of  that  remedy  was  most 
manifest.’ — Stoker,  p.  Ill  — 113. 

The  general  reception  of  his  practical  principles,  which  Dr. 
Stoker  alludes  to  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  thus  described — 

‘ The  views  taken  both  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  fever, 
by  Dr.  Burne,  entirely  accord  with  those  which  may  be  found 
stated  in  my  medical  reports  from  the  Fever  Hospital,  as  well  as  in 
my  separate  essays  on  that  subject.  And  as  (when  speaking  of  his 
denomination  of  Fever)  I have  already  remarked,  this  leaves,  I think, 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  epidemic  Fevers  of  London  having  lately 
become  more  typhoid  or  adynamic,  than  they  had  formerly  been.  It 
is  further  satisfactory  to  me  to  find,  that  the  treatment  which  I had 
long  since  adopted  and  recommended  in  our  typhoid  Fevers,  has  been 
found  suitable  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  those  in  London  ; and 
that,  too,  in  proportion  as  they  have  acquired  more  of  that  form,  with 
which  I was  best  acquainted.’—  p.  110 — 111. 

Now,  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  Dr.  Burne’s  plan  of 
treatment  we  shall  quote  the  following  passage — “Although  the 
judgment  here  wants  the  assistance  of  experience,  the  very- 
great  and  unaccountable  debility  and  listlessness,  with  the  other 
signs,  indicate  very  evidently  the  threatening  of  an  attack  of 
fever.  It  is  of  much  importance  for  the  physician  to  see  his 
way  clearly  ; for  if  he  should  attribute  this  obstinate  attack  to 
any  other  than  its  just  cause,  and  be  induced  to  abstract  blood 
he  will  inflict  an  injury  it  is  not  always  easy  to  repair.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  does  no  good,  and  it  will  now  and  then  be 
succeeded  by  a gradual  alarming  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life, 
from  which  the  patient  may  never  recover.  Should  the  pain  in 
the  head  be  so  severe  (it  rarely  is)  as  to  tempt  the  practitioner  to 
draw  blood,  let  the  quantity  be  small  and  its  effects  be  observed 
some  hours  after  it  has  been  abstracted  ; because  patients  will 
appear  to  bear  bleeding  at  the  moment,  while  in  a few  hours  its 
injurious  effects  will  be  manifest.”  See  a practical  Treatise  on 
the  Typhus  or  Adynamic  Fever,  by  John  Burne  M.  D.  London. 

1828.  p.  200—1. 

If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  Doctors  Stoker  and  Burne  so 
entirely  correspond,  and  if  Doctor  Stoker  considers  these  senti- 
ments generally  adopted  throughout  London,  merely  because 
Doctor  Burne  has  re-echoed  them,  we  beg  to  disabuse  Dr.  Stoker’s 
fancy  with  the  few  passages  from  the  work  of  Doctor  Smith, 
physician  to  the  only  exclusive  hospital  for  Fever  within  London ; 
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and  although  we  feel  it  a harsh  and  invidious  undertaking  to 
lower  an  author  in  his  own  esteem,  by  narrowing  the  limits  of 
his  influence,  we  do  feel  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  a duty  to  the 
public  and  to  the  profession,  to  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
the  promotion  of  sound  medical  knowledge,  to  place  landmarks 
around  the  Doctor’s  territory  that  he  may  hereafter  know  it  to 
be  forbidden  ground,  should  the  boundary  again  be  ever  over- 
stepped. 

One  would  think  that  the  following  paragraph  was  penned  as 
an  antidote  to  the  very  passage  above  given : — 

‘ Bleeding  in  fever  cannot  be  performed  too  early.  The  very  first 
moment  of  excitement,  could  that  be  discovered,  is  precisely  the  moment 
when  the  employment  of  this  powerful  remedy  would  produce  the 
greatest  effect.  The  earlier  the  bleeding,  the  greater  will  be  the 
impression  made  upon  the  disease,  and  the  less  upon  the  patient;  or, 
the  more  effectually  will  the  inflammatory  action  be  stopped  by  the  loss 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  blood.’ — p.  382. 

Both  authors  are  describing  what  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  disease,  yet  the  one  talks  of  bleeding  as  at 
the  very  best  a most  precarious  resource,  while  the  other  labours 
for  utterance  to  express  its  importance  ! — 

‘ The  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  practice,  then,  is  clear  : it  is  to  prevent, 
or  to  remove  inflammation.  Accomplish  this,  the  fever  will  not  be 
cured  at  once  ; it  will  still  go  on  for  some  time  ; but  it  will  come  sooner 
to  a close,  and  it  will  proceed  mildly  and  safely  to  its  termination.  Fail 
to  accomplish  this,  and  the  fever,  however  mild  at  first,  will  increase 
more  and  more  in  severity  until  it  become  truly  formidable,  and  death 
take  place  at  last,  in  consequence  of  ihe  destruction  of  the  organs  by 
the  process  of  inflammation. 

‘ If  excitement  be  set  up  in  an  organ  which  has  as  invariable  a ten- 
dency to  terminate  in  inflammation,  as  a stone  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
what  is  the  proper  remedy  to  prevent  the  transition  of  excitement  into 
inflammation  ? Bleeding.  Before  we  can  say  that  inflammation  is 
established  we  may  foresee  that  it  will  come  : if  the  preceding  excite- 
ment be  not  stopped,  we  know  that  it  will  as  surely  come  as  that  blocd 
will  flow  from  a wounded  blood-vessel.  Because  we  cannot  tell  the 
precise  moment  when  increased  vascular  action  passes  into  actual 
inflammation,  are  we  quietly  to  look  on  and  do  nothing  until  we  have 
made  that  discovery  ? We  know  that  inflammation  is  at  hand;  we 
know  what  will  prevent  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  what  has  a powerful  ten- 
dency to  prevent  it : shall  we  not  bring  into  immediate  and  vigorous 
use  our  means  of  prevention,  or  shall  we  wait  until  the  inflammatory 
action  shall  have  given  unequivocal  and  alarming  indications  of  its 
presence  and  operation  before  we  interfere?  To  trifle  in  such  a manner, 
to  lose  these  precious  moments  when  we  have  such  a fearful,  such  an 
active,  and,  if  once  it  be  allowed  to  become  active,  such  a masterless 
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enemy  to  contend  with  as  fever,  is  as  great  a folly  as  it  would  be  when 
a building  is  on  fire  to  stand  idle  by  as  long  as  the  fire  is  smouldering, 
and  to  take  no  measure  to  extinguish  it  until  it  has  burst  into  flame, 
nay,  not  until  the  flame  has  spread  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  roof.  We  may  not  be  able  to  see  a single  spark, 
but  if  we  see  the  smoke  and  feel  the  heat,  we  know  that  there  is  fire 
somewhere,  and  that  however  concealed  at  present  it  will  soon  make 
itself  visible  enough,  and  that  it  will  consume  not  only  the  structure 
in  which  it  originates,  but  others  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact  if 
it  be  not  put  out.  With  equal  certainty  we  know  that  fever,  though 
apparently  mild  in  the  commencement,  will  excite  inflammation  in  vital 
organs,  and  that  that  inflammation,  if  it  be  allowed  to  establish  itself, 
will  place  the  fabric  of  the  body  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  The 
physician,  in  the  first  stage  of  fever,  armed  with  his  lancet,  is  to  his 
patient  what  the  fireman  with  his  engine,  before  the  flames  have  had 
time  to  kindle,  is  to  a building  that  has  taken  fire.  At  this  early  stage, 
the  former  can  check  inflammation  with  almost  as  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  the  latter  can  prevent  the  flames  from  bursting  out.  On 
the  contrary,  the  physician  who  is  called  to  treat  inflammation  in  the 
later  stage  of  fever  is  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  arrives  with  the 
apparatus  for  saving  the  house  when  its  stories  have  been  already  con- 
sumed and  its  roof  has  fallen  in.’ — pp.  379 — 382. 

This  must  sound  somewhat  like  thunder  in  the  ears  of  Doctors 
Stoker  and  Burne,  and  the  gentle  reader  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  refer  to  our  table  of  errata  for  some  solution  of  such 
discrepancies.  But,  verily,  no  solution  will  be  met  with  there 
—the  statement  now  given  is  in  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  three 
originals  we  quote,  without  addition  or  subtraction  ; and  did  space 
permit,  or  argument  require  it,  it  would  be  easy,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  parallel  columns,  to  favor  the  reader  with  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  comparisons  that  ever  three  works  presented 
to  the  public.  The  assurance  alone  must,  however,  be  sufficient 
with  the  specimens  now  given,  and,  without  stopping  to  con- 
gratulate Doctor  Stoker  on  the  general  adoption  of  his  practical 
principles,  we  shall  proceed  with  our  train  of  observation,  and, 
while  it  shall  be  our  aim  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  these  principles, 
it  shall  also  be  our  endeavour  to  trace  their  origin. 

In  no  one  instance  of  fever  that  we  recollect,  have  stimulants 
appeared  necessary  or  useful  at  its  commencement.  When  the 
severity  of  the  first  attack  has  been  subdued  by  other  measures, 
and  when  the  energy  of  the  constitution  has  been  impaired, 
stimulants  have  often  accelerated  recovery  ; or  when  the  period 
for  active  treatment  had  escaped  unimproved,  and  the  patient 
had  arrived  at  that  state  of  atomy  which  ever  follows  unmiti- 
gated excitement,  cordials  have  seemed  somewhat  to  lengthen 
out  a hopeless  existence.  But  in  the  former  of  these  cases  they 
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were  merely  employed  to  expedite  a recovery,  which  had  been 
previously  secured,  and,  in  the  latter,  their  only  use  was,  to 
protract  a life  which  they  were  unable  to  preserve.  In  both 
instances,  the  debility  against  which  they  were  directed  was  a 
mere  consequence  of  previous  excitement,  a sequela  of  fever.  It 
was  not  a primitive  debility,  a part  and  parcel  of  the  first  attack, 
and,  therefore,  they  were  not  administered  at  the  commencement. 
At  the  commencement  of  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  the  present 
fever  of  this  metropolis,  it  is  not  debility  that  we  have  to  fear,  it 
is  inflammation.  It  is  not  want  of  strength  that  we  have  to 
provide  against,  it  is  excess  of  action.  This  bugbear-debility,  is 
the  ignis  fatuus  which  has  been  so  implicitly  followed,  to  the 
neglect  of  every  warning  voice  that  has  issued  out  of  the  groans 
of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  its  delusion.  Cordials  are 
given,  because  the  pulse  feels  weak,  because  the  strength  seems 
depressed,  because  the  patient  complains  of  languor.  And  if 
the  pulse  were  raised,  or  the  strength  improved,  or  the  languor 
permanently  diminished,  then  the  effects  would  justify  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  treatment  would  verify  the  symptoms.  But  if,  in 
despite  of  our  stimulants,  life  goes  on  evaporating,  and  if,  in 
place  of  alleviated  symptoms,  the  pulse  continue  to  sink,  the 
strength  to  decrease,  and  the  languor  to  be  unrelieved,  or  if,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  pulse  is  raised,  and  the  strength  is 
increased,  and  the  languor  is  diminished,  but  all  this  only  for  a 
time,  and  if,  after  the  subsidence  of  this  transient  excitement, 
the  patient  lapse  into  a state  of  collapse  ten  times  more  alarming 
than  the  first,  out  of  which  no  amount  of  stimulation  will  resus- 
citate him,  then,  if  there  be  not  a locus,. there  should  probably 
be  a tempus  pcenitentite,  and  it  might  with  some  shew  of  reason  be 
inquired  whether  are  we  doing  good  or  harm?  The  sad  and 
invincible  error  of  this  sect,  is,  that  they  will  look  no  deeper 
than  symptoms,  that  they  will  see  nothing  in  these  symptoms 
but  debility,  that  they  will  let  the  wind  blow  on  and  cable  their 
bark  to  the  weathercock.  Of  all  plans  of  cure  which  the  most 
profound  ignorance  could  suggest,  none  could  be  invented  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  a perfect  knowledge  of  pathology 
would  recommend,  as  that  which  these  physicians  have  adopted. 
Wine  and  bark,  or  bark  and  wine,  are  the  last  remedies  which 
any  one  would  think  of  trying  in  a disease  of  excitement.  To 
stimulate  in  the  first  stage  of  fever  is  destruction.  The  debility, 
which  is  looked  upon  with  so  much  horror,  has  no  existence  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  at  the  outset  of  fever.  It  may  come  on, 
and  it  often  does  come  on,  as  the  disease  proceeds  ; and  when 
it  does  come  on,  we  have  ample  need’  both  for  wine  and  bark. 
But  it  will  not  come  on,  it  cannot  come  on,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
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ten,  if  we  discharge  our  duty  in  the  first  instance,  and  crush 
that  action  which  precedes  it.  When  first  called  in  to  a case 
of  fever,  we  have  only  to  remain  idle  for  a few  hours,  or  days  to 
ensure  the  appearance  of  abundance  of  debility.  We  wish  to 
be  doing  something,  we  have  only  to  lay  down  our  lancet,  and 
uncork  our  bottle,  and  administer  our  cordial,  to  be  speedily 
greeted  with  abundance  of  debility.  But  it  may  here  be  worth 
a question  to  inquire,  is  there  any  advantage  gained  by  waiting 
till  this  far-famed  debility  appear  ? Is  the  disease  more  manage- 
able at  that  period ; is  there  a better  prospect  of  recovery  ; can 
our  remedies  be  applied  with  more  effect  ? If  we  can  gain  power 
by  losing  time,  then  there  is  a quid  pro  quo  to  sanctify  the  loss, 
and  we  may  practise  just  as  many  dalliances  with  the 
disease  as  we  find  convenient.  If  the  enemy  can  be  decoyed 
out  of  his  vantage  ground  by  manoeuvering,  then  most  certainly 
let  us  have  manoeuvering.  Prudence  calls  for  it,  the  strictest 
principles  of  tactics  sanction  it,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  Es- 
culapius  may  not  be  favoured  with  the  privilege  of  a ruse  de 
guerre  as  well  as  Mars  or  any  other  God,  more  especially  when 
the  motive  of  having  recourse  to  it  is  to  save  blood  which  would 
otherwise  be  shed.  When  the  only  remedies  which  physicians 
of  this  school  will  use  are  excitants,  it  indicates  a prudent  feel- 
ing of  consistency  to  wait  until  the  period  of  excitement  shall 
have  passed  away.  To  exhibit  wine  and  bark  before  this  period 
is  certainly  hazardous,  and  the  rationale  of  any  useful  ac- 
tion they  can  be  supposed  to  have,  it  might  be  rather  perplexing 
to  explain.  But  there  can  neither  be  hazard  nor  obscurity  in 
the  plan  which  waits  with  resignation  till  debility  appear,  and 
then  pours  in  its  bark  and  wine.  The  only  suggestion  calcu- 
lated to  improve  a system  distinguished  for  two  such  virtues  as 
prudence  and  patience,  is,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for,  no 
advantage  gained  by,  such  delay,  inasmuch  as  there  are  reme- 
dies as  applicable  to  the  first  stage  of  fever,  as  wine  and  bark 
are  to  the  last.  In  the  first  stage  there  is  excitement;  in  the 
last  stage  there  is  collapse.  Wine  and  bark  may  come  safely  in 
at  the  last  stage,  but  they  cannot  at  the  first ; and  as  substitutes 
for  wine  and  bark  it  seems  sufficiently  reasonable  to  employ 
leeches  and  the  lancet.  The  lancet  and  leeches  are  as  well 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  excitement,  as  wine  and  bark  are  for 
that  of  depression.  The  lancet  and  leeches  diminish  excite- 
ment by  lowering  the  strength  ; the  wine  and  bark  diminish 
depression  by  increasing  it.  The  dangers  to  be  feared  during  the 
first  stage  of  fever  are  the  consequences  of  excitement,  but 
bleeding  and  starvation  are  the  surest  preservatives  against  such 
consequences;  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared  during  the  last  stage 
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of  fever  are  the  effects  of  exhaustion ; but  stimulants  are  the  most 
certain  means  of  obviating  such  effects.  The  medicine  expectante 
cannot  therefore  be  advised  in  any  stage  of  treatment.  Fur- 
nished with  remedies  for  every  period  of  the  evil,  idleness  is 
objectionable  in  any.  As  long-  as  the  inflammation  may  be 
dreaded,  starve  and  purge,  bleed  and  blister,  and  whenever 
debility  is  the  foe,  stimulate,  strengthen,  and  support.  Wait 
for  nothing  but  a cure.  Amid  many  advantages  by  which 
this  plan  stands  recommended  two  more  especially  deserve 
attention.  The  first  is  that  the  stage  of  excitement  is  much 
more  manageable  than  that  of  depression,  and  the  second  is,  that, 
if  the  treatment  which  is  recommended  during  the  first  stage  be 
judiciously  prosecuted,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  stage  of  de- 
pression will  never  have  to  be  encountered.  The  opposite  plan 
can  only  remove  debility,  it  can  never  relieve  excitement;  while 
this  by  removing  excitement,  prevents  debility.  That  is  favour- 
able to  excitement,  which  when  left  unsubdued,  passes  into  such 
debility  as  it  cannot  cure;  this  obviates  debility,  by  attacking 
the  cause  of  which  debility  is  the  effect.  In  combating  with 
fever  it  is  a much  more  hopeful  task  to  assail  it  at  its  commence- 
ment than  at  the  middle  or  towards  the  close  of  its  career.  The 
chances  of  recovery  are  at  this  period  numerous;  but  they  de- 
crease in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of  the  malady.  When 
the  excitement  of  the  first  stage  has  passed  into  the  collapse  of 
the  last,  when  the  inflammatory  action  has  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  constitution,  when  muscular  tremor  and  mental 
confusion,  functions  nerveless  and  inefficient,  organs  insensible  to 
stimuli  and  disobedient  to  control,  are  to  be  contended  with, 
all  human  aid  although  employing  in  the  wisest  manner  the  most 
approved  remedies  is  commonly  powerless.  Wine  may  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  dozen,  bark  may  be  swallowed  by  the  pound,  sti- 
mulants the  most  concentrated  may  be  administered,  and  cordials 
the  most  agreeable  may  be  poured  in ; but  it  is  of  no  avail.  The 
contest  is  over,  the  constitution  has  ceased  to  struggle,  and  na- 
ture, worried  and  worn  out,  at  length  yields  to  the  foe.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  only  formidable  debility  which  appears 
in  this  disease  proceeds  from  excitement,  which  ought  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  to  be  overcome  by  depletion.  If  the  debility  of 
fever  were  pure  debility,  were  mere  deficiency  of  strength,  a mere 
negative  quality,  tonics  and  cordials  would  be  judicious  remedies; 
but  it  is  not  the  absence  of  strength  so  much  as  the  presence  of 
disease  which  composes  it.  It  is  deranged  function,  complicated 
with  disorganized  structure,  which  enters  into  its  very  essence, 
and  this  deranged  function  and  structure  must  be  repaired  before 
that  debility,  which  results  from  them,  can  possibly  be  removed. 
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Turgid  vessels  must  be  emptied,  adhesions  must  be  dissolved, 
depositions  must  be  abstracted,  ulcerations  must  be  healed,  effu- 
sions must  be  absorbed,  and  all  the  sequelae  of  excited  action 
must  be  got  quit  of,  before  such  strength  and  tone  and  vigour  can 
be  communicated  to  the  patient  as  shall  secure  his  safety.  Now 
we  ask  can  wine  and  bark  do  this?  If  wine  and  bark  can, 
then  the  advocates  of  the  stimulating  system  are  right. 
Can  wine  and  bark  cool  the  skin,  lower  the  pulse,  and  remove 
head-ache?  Can  they  arrest  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
can  they  prevent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  can  they  deplete 
the  turgid  arteries  of  the  brain?  If  they  can,  then  wine  and 
bark  are  superior  to  bleeding  and  starvation,  and  it  were  bad 
taste  as  well  as  bad  practice  which  preferred  them.  But,  if  they 
cannot  do  any  of  all  these  things;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  can 
do  every  thing  else;  if  they  can  increase  heat,  quicken  the  cir- 
culation and  aggravate  pain ; if  they  can  excite  and  fasten  in- 
flammation ; if  they  can  promote  and  propagate  ulceration;  if 
they  can  encourage  and  increase  every  form  of  effusion  from 
red  blood  to  limpid  serum,  it  is  plain  that  bark  and  wine  are 
neither  suitable  nor  safe  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  It 
were  just  as  hopeful  an  undertaking  to  remove  the  lameness  of 
a broken  leg  by  pouring  in  wine  and  bark,  and  neglecting,  as 
useless,  splints  and  tapes,  rollers  and  compresses.  The  fracture 
of  the  bone  is  the  cause  of  the  lameness,  when  the  fracture  heals 
the  lameness  will  gradually  disappear,  but  as  long  as  the  leg  con- 
tinues broken  it  must  likewise  continue  lame.  The  grand  secret 
in  treating  fever  is  to  know  how  to  prevent  this  debility,  not  to 
cure  it.  To  prevent  the  activity  of  the  first  stage  from  going 
into  the  debility  of  the  last,  to  subdue  that  excitement  which,  if 
unsubdued,  will  terminate,  must  terminate  in  torpor,  to  preserve 
structure  and  function  from  that  state  of  disease  which  can  only 
end  in  weakness — these  are,  or  ought  to  be,  our  indications  for 
treatment. 

But,  continues  Dr.  Smith, 

‘ Suppose,  however,  the  proper  treatment  not  to  have  been  applied  ; 
suppose  the  case  to  have  been  neglected  or  mismanaged;  either  not  to 
have  been  seen  at  all,  or  to  have  been  too  much  contemned  ; suppose 
the  pain  in  the  head  to  have  been  not  severe;  that  no  complaint  was 
made  of  it ; or  that  giddiness  only  was  felt ; that  the  skin  was  not 
burning  hot,  but  moderately  warm  ; that  the  pulse  was  neither  strong, 
nor  bounding,  nor  hard  ; but  of  moderate  strength  and  soft ; that  the 
mind  was  tolerably  distinct,  and  the  restlessness  not  great : why  should 
blood  be  drawn  ? what  indication  is  there  for  the  employment  of  so  vio- 
lent a remedy  in  so  mild  a case  ? No  symptom  is  prominent ; no 
symptom  is  urgent ; the  case  will  do  well. 
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‘ Such  is  the  view  that  would  be  taken  by  the  great  majority  of  prac- 
titioners of  this  kind  of  case,  and  their  treatment,  without  doubt,  would 
be  correspondingly  inert.  And  this  is  the  true  origin,  in  many  cases, 
of  typhus  symptoms ; of  adynamic  fever.  The  disease  is  allowed  to 
take  its  own  course ; and  the  product  of  every  fever,  at  a certain  stage 
of  its  process,  is  adynamia  : the  physician  does  not  perform  his  office  ; 
the  disease  advances ; the  restlessness  increases  ; there  is  no  sleep  ; 
delirium  comes  on  ; muscular  tremor  begins  to  be  perceptible ; the 
pulse  rises  ; the  sensibility  diminishes ; and  stupor,  if  it  be  not  already 
present,  is  close  at  hand.  And  now  the  disease,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  is  severe ; now,  it  is  admitted,  it  calls  for  a powerful  remedy  ; 
and,  now  for  the  first  time,  the  lancet  is  thought  of.  But  the  bleeding 
relieves  no  symptom ; it  increases  some  ; the  progress  of  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  checked  ; the  adynamic  symptoms  are  more  fully  deve- 
loped ; the  patient  is  more  prostrate,  and  the  fever,  in  all  respects,  of  a 
worse  character : the  inference  is,  that  bleeding  is  a most  inefficient 
and  dangerous  remedy  in  fever ; and  this  inference  is  deduced  from 
experience  ; those  who  draw  the  conclusion,  judge  from  what  they  see  ; 
they  disclaim  reason  ; they  pretend  only  to  understand  and  to  respect 
the  lessons  of  experience. 

* I appeal  to  the  attentive  observer,  whether  this  be  not  a faithful  his- 
tory of  the  progress  and  termina  tion  of  hundreds  of  fever  cases ; whether 
such  a history  may  not  be  recorded  as  of  daily  occurrence ; whether 
what  has  been  stated  be  not  commonly  the  view,  the  practice,  the 
result,  and  the  lesson. 

‘ I will  not  appeal  to  the  different  history  that  belongs  to  cases  that 
are  differently  treated.  But  I do  earnestly  appeal  to  the  pathology 
that  has  been  stated  ; that,  at  least,  is  experience,  and  it  teaches  a les- 
son, which  it  is  worse  than  foolish  to  despise  or  to  forget.  Every  symp- 
tom just  enumerated,  has  been  detailed  over  and  over  again  in  the 
cases  that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader : inspection  after  death 
must  have  made  the  conditions  of  the  organs,  as  indicated  by  those 
symptoms,  familiar  to  his  mind.  Of  what  avail  can  bleeding  be,  when 
tiie  patient  is  brought  into  the  condition  which  first  excites  alarm,  in 
the  case  here  supposed?  The  blood  is  no  longer  in  its  vessels;  it  is 
beneath  the  membranes,  or  in  the  ventricles,  or  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  ; the  inflamed  capillaries  have  done  their  work  upon  the  cerebral 
substance  and  upon  its  membranes  ; and  have  left  proof  enough  of  their 
activity,  in  the  thickening  of  the  one,  and  the  softening  or  the  indu- 
ration of  the  other.  What  can  blood-letting  do  in  this  state  of  the 
organs  ? What  can  shaving  the  head,  and  applying  cold  do  ? What 
can  blisters  do  ? What  can  purgatives  do  ? And  above  all,  what  can 
wine  do?  Nothing  can  be  done  ; at  least,  nothing  effectually  or  cer- 
tainly.’— pp.  388,  390. 

And,  surely,  it  is  a sad  and  unenviable  spectacle  which  the 
physician,  who  has  trifled  away  the  period  for  activity,  is 
doomed  to  witness  when  his  patient  arrives  at  the  last  stage  of 
fever,  with  danger  undiminished,  and  symptoms  unrelieved, 
voi.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  2 j. 
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Prostrate  and  powerless,  with  every  nerve  unstrung,  with  every 
member  paralyzed,  with  every  function  woefully  deranged  ; 
without  strength  to  resist  death,  and  too  weak  to  encourage 
treatment,  the  unfortunate  sufferer  lies  insensible  to  his  fate, 
and  the  practitioner,  infatuated  by  the  plausibilities  of  a system 
which  he  can  neither  defend  nor  understand,  ascribes  all  to  in- 
veterate debility,  and  heaps  upon  this  scapegoat  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  doctrines. 

If,  then,  in  nine  cases  of  out  ten,  in  the  present  fever  of  this 
country,  the  first  stage  is  unmarked  by  any  such  debility  as 
should  sanction  the  use  of  stimulants,  if  the  debility,  which  is 
dreaded  in  the  last  stages,  may  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  pre- 
vented by  early  and  proper  treatment,  and  if  the  debility,  which 
will  infallibly  occur  in  the  last  stages,  if  such  early  and  proper 
treatment  be  not  adapted,  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  beyond  the 
efficacy  of  stimulants,  does  it  not  follow  that  little  can,  little 
ought  to  be  expected  from  a system  of  treatment,  which  has 
stimulation  for  its  favourite  if  not  exclusive  objects  from  first  to 
last?  But  further  still ; if  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  present 
fever  of  this  country  betray  such  symptoms  of  excitation  at  the 
commencement  as  denote  activity,  if  this  activity  be  what  we 
have  to  fear  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  if  the  debility,  the 
only  formidable  debility,  which  exists  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  a relic  or  result  of  this  activity  when  neglected  or  un- 
subdued, does  it  not  follow  that  stimulants  must  be  greatly  and 
generally  injurious,  if  employed  at  the  commencement,  and  that 
they  must  naturally  promote  that  state  of  apathy  and  nerveless- 
ness which  it  is  so  desirable  to  prevent,  because  so  difficult  to 
remove  ? 

In  thus  speaking  of  unmixed  stimulation  Dr.  Stoker’s  custom 
of  applying  a few  leeches  to  the  temples  “ when  the  head  is 
particularly  engaged”  is  not  forgotten  ; nor  that  of  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  arms  with  the  same  view  he  “ reports  most 
favourably.”  If  thiscan  mitigate  the  ofienceof  stimulation  it  were 
cruel  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  it.  But,  when  we  find  these 
directions  shielded  within  the  following  cavete,  that,  “ although 
topical  bleeding  is  a remedy  of  paramount  importance  in  those 
tendencies  to  unequal  distribution  of  blood  in  the  system, 
which  sometimes  occur  when  typhoid  and  inflammatory  fevers 
are  combined,  as  well  as  indeed  also  for  those  local  inflammations 
which  so  frequently  succeed  the  partial  turgidity  of  blood-ves- 
sels which  then  takes  place  ; yet  I feel  it  my  duty  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  to  state,  that  for  several  years  past,  but 
particularly  since  our  epidemics  have  assumed  so  pestilential  a 
character,  local  abstraction  of  blood  has  not  appeared  to  me  so 
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frequently  applicable  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  as  it  had 
previously  been,”  and  when  we  find  the  doctor  forcing  upon  us 
his  views  and  treatment  as  suitable  to  London,  it  cannot  be 
thought  strange  should  we  entertain  a very  indifferent  notion  of 
this  leeching  plan.  In  many  instances  topical  depletion  is  very 
highly  beneficial  and  ought  not  to  be  dispensed  with  ; but  in 
many  more  instances  its  employment  will  only  interfere  with  the 
adoption  of  an  equally  safe  and  far  more  effectual  remedy. 

But,  while- endeavouring  to  expose  the  practice  of  stimulation 
in  fever,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  stimuli  are  never  neces- 
sary, and  that  depletion  is  always  useful.  To  each  of  these 
views  we  are  equally  opposed.  Cases  will  occasionally  occur 
in  which  bleeding  to  any  amount  or  by  any  mode,  would  be 
certainly  destructive ; and  cases  do  frequently  occur,  the  mild- 
ness of  which  renders  it  unnecessary.  Where  the  symptoms  are 
moderate,  the  excitement  trifling,  and  no  pain  is  particularly 
complained  of — where  spare  diet,  gentle  aperients  and  cooling 
diluents  are  all  the  remedies  which  are  necessary — where,  in 
short,  to  do  nothing  is  the  best  treatment — then  it  were  only  to 
make  a wanton  waste  of  vital  fluid  either  to  leech,  or  bleed. 
The  duration  of  the  attack  can  be  seldom  shortened  by  it,  and 
the  convalescence  of  the  patient  it  will  merely  protract.  Again, 
where  the  constitution  has  been  worn  down  by  age,  or  wasted 
by  disease — where  the  mind  has  been  unnerved  by  sorrow’,  or 
exhausted  by  fatigue — where  the  exciting  cause  has  been  pecu- 
liarly active,  and  the  powers  of  life  have  been  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, depression  and  debility  may  reign  from  the  first 
moment  of  complaint  to  the  last  hour  of  existence  ; and,  in  all 
such  cases,  even  active  purging,  not  to  mention  bleeding, 
would  be  ruinous.  Indefinite  and  indiscriminate  depletion  is 
most  destructive  treatment.  Stimulants  and  tonics  must  occa- 
sionally be  tried,  and  the  quantity  employed  must  be  measured 
by  no  other  criterion  than  their  effects. 

‘ But  instead  of  bleeding,  the  proper  remedy  may  possibly  be  the 
very  reverse  : it  may  be  requisite  to  afford  a stimulus.  The  change  of 
structure  produced  by  the  inflammatory  process  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  life; 
but  the  powers  of  life  may  be  so  exhausted  by  the  inflammatory 
excitement  that,  unless  aid  be  brought  to  them,  they  will  be  over- 
powered, and  sink  : afford  them  appropriate  aid,  and  they  will  rally, 
and,  although  slowly,  ultimately  repair  the  lesion  which  the  organs 
have  sustained. 

This  is  precisely  the  condition,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  only  condition, 
under  which  stimuli  are  really  beneficial  in  Fever.  Whenever  such 
remedies  are  indicated,  the  vascular  action  is  weak,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a want  of  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain. 
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Of  all  stimuli,  wine  or  brandy  is  the  best.  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  a 
stimulus  can  be  borne,  or  will  prove  beneficial,  a few  ounces  of  wine 
may  be  administered.  It  will  soon  be  manifest  whether  it  be  the 
appropriate  remedy.  If  the  restlessness,  the  heat,  the  delirium 
increase  under  its  use,  it  will  be  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  borne  ; if, 
after  some  hours,  no  perceptible  impression  be  made  upon  any  symptom, 
it  is  seldom  of  the  least  service,  given  to  any  extent,  or  persevered  in 
for  any  length  of  time.  If  it  be  capable  of  doing  any  good,  some 
improvement  in  the  symptoms  is  commonly  perceptible  in  a few  hours 
after  it  is  first  administered.  Sometimes  that  improvement  is  sudden 
and  most  striking;  more  commonly  it  is  slight,  slowr,  but  still  easy  to 
be  seen.  If  the  pulse  become  firmer,  and  especially  slower,  the 
tremor  slighter,  the  delirium  milder,  the  sleep  sounder,  the  skin 
cooler,  and,  above  all,  if  the  sensibility  increase,  and  the  strength 
improve,  it  is  then  the  anchor  of  hope.  It  will  save  the  patient  if  it 
be  not  pushed  too  far,  and  if  it  be  withdrawal  as  soon  as  excitement  is 
reproduced,  should  that  happen,  which  it  often  does. 

No  certain  indication  for  the  administration  of  wine  can  be  drawn 
from  one  or  two  symptoms  alone  : neither  from  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
nor  of  the  skin,  nor  of  the  tongue;  neither  from  the  tremor,  nor  from 
the  delirium.  There  is  an  aspect  about  the  patient,  an  expression  not 
in  his  countenance  only,  but  in  his  attitude,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
lies  and  moves,  being,  in  fact,  the  general  result,  as  wrell  as  the 
outward  expression  of  the  collective  internal  diseased  states,  that  tell 
to  the  experienced  eye  when  it  is  probable  that  a stimulus  will  be 
useful.  Depression,  loss  of  energy  in  the  vascular  system,  as  ivell  as 
in  the  nervous  and  the  sensorial,  indicated  by  a feeble,  quick,  and 
easily  compressed  pulse,  no  less  than  by  general  prostration,  afford  the 
most  certain  indications  that  the  exhibition  of  wine  will  be  advantage- 
ous: and  if  the  skin  be  at  the  same  time  cool  and  perspiring,  the 
tongue  tremulous,  moist,  or  not  very  dry,  and  the  delirium  consist  of 
low  muttering  incoherence,  these  symptoms  will  afford  so  many 
additional  reasons  to  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  skin  be  hot,  the  eye  fierce  or  wild,  the  delirium  loud,  noisy, 
requiring  restraint,  and  the  general  motions  violent,  it  is  as  absurd  to 
give  wine,  as  to  pour  oil  upon  a half-extinguished  fire,  with  the  view  of 
putting  out  the  yet  burning  embers. 

When  wine  is  indicated,  but  does  not  produce  a decided  effect, 
brandy  may  be  substituted.  I have  seen  no  benefit  arise  from  giving 
either  in  large  quantity.  When  the  condition  is  really  present  in  which 
alone  it  can  be  useful,  a moderate  quantity  will  accomplish  the  only 
purpose  it  can  serve.  In  every  other  condition,  wine  may  be  admin- 
istered to  any  extent,  (and  I have  given  half  a pint  every  hour)  until 
the  stomach  return  it,  by  vomiting,  without  the  slightest  impression 
being  made  upon  the  disease,  or  any,  or  scarcely  any,  upon  the 
system.  The  malady  is  in  possession  of  the  seat  of  sensibility;  it  has 
destroyed  the  organ  ; it  has  abolished  the  function  : what  advantage 
can  result  from  the  application  of  stimuli? — The  spirit  that  could  feel 
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their  impression,  ancl  answer  to  it,  is  gone  : organs  destroyed  by  over- 
stimulation,  cannot  be  regenerated  by  the  application  of  additional 
stimuli : the  apparatus  is  broken  ; the  wheels  are  clogged  : the  obstruc- 
tion lies  in  that  part  of  the  mechanism  in  which  the  main  power  that 
works  the  machinery  is  generated  ; that  obstruction  cannot  be  removed  ; 
the  movements  of  the  machine  must  cease.  Even  when  the  case  is  not 
thus  utteily  hopeless,  wretched  is  the  physician  whose  only  dependence 
for  the  safety  of  his  patient  is  in  wine.’ — pp.  389,  391. 

All  this  is  intelligible,  all  this  is  rational.  But  when  we  are 
told  by  one  that  bark  can  cure  continued  Fever,  the  continued 
Fever  of  London,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  certainly  as  it  can 
cure  ague,  and  by  another  that  venesection  is  not  called  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  Typhus  Fever,  and  by  a third  that 
transfusion  of  blood  into  the  systems  of  those  labouring  under 
Fever  is  a promising  resource,  what  are  we  to  think  or  say 
when  we  look  at  Doctor  Smith’s  100  dissections,  and  see 
nothing  strewed  over  the  bodies  of  the  dead  but  vestiges  of 
inflammation  and  proofs  of  activity  ! 

‘ I may  state  from  my  experience,  that  small  quantities  of  wine, 
diluted  with  water,  according  to  circumstances  may  be  often  given 
advantageously,  even  at  the  commencement  of  malignant  Fevers  of  a 
decidedly  typhoid  character.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  of  that  kind, 
especially  such  as  I can  ascertain  to  have  been  produced  by  contagion, 

I have  prescribed  from  the  commencement,  from  two  to  four  ounces  of 
wine,  diluted  with  water  ; this  to  be  given  in  divided  portions,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ; commencing  from  the  time  the 
patient  was  placed  under  my  care  ; but  the  quantity  and  the  time  to 
be  regulated  by  its  effects ; e.  g.  if  found  to  excite  distress,  the  interval 
between  each  dose  to  be  increased,  and  the  succeeding  dose  to  be 
diminished;  and  mutatis  mutandis,  to  administer  it  more  frequently, 
and  in  larger  doses,  according  to  the  urgency  of  circumstances.  Wine 
thus  administered,  need  not  interfere  with  such  evacuations,  as  are 
deemed  necessary  in  typhoid  Fevers.  The  due  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  should  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time  ; and  in  mixed  cases  of 
Fever,  where  the  urgency  of  symptoms  of  inflammation,  local  or 
general,  demands  local  or  general  blood-letting,  I often  find  the  cordial 
support  of  wine  to  promote  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  evacuation, 
and  to  counteract  the  consequences  that  would  otherwise  succeed. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  however,  in  determining  on  the  early 
employment  of  wine  in  Fevers,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  or  not 
decidedly  of  a typhoid  character  ; and  this  is  so  difficult,  during  the 
first  three  or  four  days  from  the  attack,  that  I have  rarely  ventured 
even  on  the  small  quantity  just  mentioned,  excepting  in  cases  attended 
with  positive  signs  of  debility,  or  such  as  I know  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  exposure  to  contagion.  In  such  cases,  indeed,  I have 
found  it  highly  beneficial,  in  relieving  headache,  tendency  to  delirium  , 
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restlessness,  and  even  other  symptoms,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, I would  have  deemed  counter-indications  of  wine.’ — pp.  128-9. 

What  it  has  been  our  anxious  effort  to  prove  is,  that  all  such 
cases  constitute  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule,  and  that  while 
the  exceptions  should  be  studied  with  as  much  attention  as  the 
rule,  such  importance  only  as  exceptions  ought  to  have,  should 
be  ascribed  to  them.  The  rule  is,  that  the  general  and  abstract 
character  of  the  Fever  of  this  metropolis  is  excitement,  that 
such  measures  are  necessary  for  its  treatment  as  are  opposed  to 
excitement,  and  it  matters  not  in  what  climate  or  constitution, 
in  what  stage  or  under  what  circumstances,  this  excitement 
appears,  when  it  does  appear  it  should  be  assailed  with  an 
energy  proportioned  in  its  degree,  that  those  doleful  consequences 
— helpless  debility  and  hopeless  disorder — which  ever  follow  it 
when  unsubdued  may  be  effectually  avoided.  The  various 
remedies  which  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  detail.  To  state  how  often  the  lancet  must  be 
unsheathed,  how  many  leeches  must  be  applied,  or  how  many 
purgatives  must  be  administered  would  be  entering  into  minu- 
tiee  of  no  interest  here.  Our  business  throughout  has  been 
with  prominent  principles.  If  they  can  be  settled  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  adjust  the  detail,  and  those  who  wish  to  extend 
their  knowledge  into  minute  statements,  will  find  in  the  work 
of  Doctor  Smith  every  necessary  particular,  and  to  its  careful 
perusal  would  we  earnestly  recommend  them.  Again,  let 
the  disciples  of  Brown  produce  their  facts,  their  arguments, 
their  cases.  General  statements,  vehement  assertions,  abstract 
deductions  will  not  do:  individual  descriptions,  minute  par- 
ticulars : symptoms  of  every  case  from  first  to  last ; the  daily 
results  of  daily  treatment  in  different  constitutions  at  different 
stages  of  disease,  the  circumstances  which  show  the  marked 
evil  of  eaily  and  judicious  depletion,  contrasted  with  those 
which  establish  the  marked  good  of  early  and  general  stimulation, 
and,  finally,  a description  of  the  relative  appearances  of  those 
who  die  after  such  modes  of  treatment,  this  is  what  we  ask.  Such 
information  has  been  given  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  now 
again  given  in  the  fullest  manner  in  the  works  of  Doctor  Smith. 
Again,  those  who  say  to  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Brown, 
explain  it  to  us,  why  our  bleedings  are  almost  invariably  followed 
by  relief,  when  we  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
first  symptoms  ? inform  us  why  the  pulse  does  not  sink,  why 
the  functions  are  not  weakened,  why  the  powers  are  not 
impaired?  Tell  us  why  the  blood  which  we  draw,  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  inflamed,  why  the  pain  which  we  draw  it  to 
relieve  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  relieved,  and  why,  in  very 
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many  instances,  the  symptoms  are  so  moderated  after  deple- 
tion, performed  at  the  proper  time  and  prosecuted  to  the 
necessary  extent,  that  little  is  afterwards  left  for  the  physician 
to  do,  beyond  preserving  by  prudence  the  vantage  ground 
which  his  activity  has  procured  ? Explain  to  us  all  this,  and 
when  your  commentary  is  complete  then  take  it  to  cur  dissec- 
tions, and  make  it  harmonize  with  all  that  is  there  revealed. 
Make  it  account  for  our  coagula’ed  lymph,  our  recent 
adhesions,  our  new  membranes,  our  spreading  ulcers,  and  our 
loaded  vessels.  And  after  you  have  satisfied  yourselves  that 
your  harmony  is  made  out,  then  require  of  us  why  we  bleed; 
and  if  we  cannot  show  cause,  we  leave  you  at  full  liberty  to  tax 
our  practice  as  unscientific,  and  our  language  as  intemperate. 

Jf  we  are  to  follow  the  directions  of  Doctor  Stoker,  and  never 
employ  our  lancet  in  any  case,  in  any  constitution,  in  any  cli- 
mate, under  any  circumstance,  and  bv  any  chance — if  we  are  to 
look  upon  leeches  as  upon  lions,  with  fear  and  trembling — if  we 
are  to  regard  “ disappointment  generally,  and  irreparable  injury 
Sometimes,  as  the  result”  of  fiee  purgation,  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
us  something  in  the  form  of  argument,  with  the  weight  of  truth. 
We  maintain  that  this  something  of  proof  and  argument  has  not 
yet  been  given.  Jf  in  the  treatment  of  the  Dubhn-fever  we  are 
to  be  hedged  in  by  such  precautionary  death-warnings,  be  it  so  ; 
but  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  doctor  to  watch  over  the 
firstlings  of  his  own  flock,  for  in  the  persons  of  Mills  and  Cheyne 
and  a few  other  unbelieving  bleeders,  we  verily  believe  him  to 
have  wolves  in  the  centre  of  his  own  fold.  Let  his  admonitions 
be  directed  towards  them,  and,  in  as  faras  in  him  lies,  let  him  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  his  devoted  countrymen  from  the  consequences 
of  their  frightful  sytem  of  depletion.  As  for  this  metropolis  it 
must  needs,  we  believe,  select  its  creed  from  another  liturgy, 
and  until  the  evidence  of  sense  shall  cease  to  outweigh  that  of 
testimony,  we  must  not  only  persevere  in  heterodoxy,  but  be  per- 
verse enough  to  enhance  our  guilt  by  endeavouring  to  convince 
others  we  are  right.  We  must  believe  that  the  London-fever 
requires  both  leeches  and  the  lancet — that  moderate  purgation 
is  always  necessary  and  free  purging  often  beneficial  — that  a 
total  removal  of  all  stimuli  from  all  cases  is  incomparably  safer, 
as  a general  rule,  than  that  the  lancet  is  inadmissible  in  any — 
that  every  mean,  which  Doctor  Stoker  would  employ  against  an 
ordinary  attack  of  inflammation,  may  be  employed  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  present  fever  of  this  metropolis — and  the  only  reason 
we  can  advance  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us  is,  that  a very  similar 
action  is  going  on  in  both,  and  very  similar  consequences  are  to 
be  feared  from  both.  The  action  and  consequences  of  both  differ 
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we  believe,  principally  in  degree,  and  the  means  necessary  to  cure 
both  must  differ  nearly  in  the  same  respect.  All  this  wre  believe 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  he,  who  requires  more  argument 
than  the  limits  have  suffered  us  to  advance  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  has  only  to  consult  Doctor  Smith’s  work  to  procure  it. 
We  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  profession 
to  this  work.  If  it  advocate  error,  the  error  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  ought  to  be  exposed,  and  the  earnestness  and  plausibility 
with  which  it  is  advocated  arms  its  intrinsic  evil  with  tenfold  mis- 
chief. But,  if  the  doctrines  it  contends  for  be  founded  in  nature, 
and  be  derived  from  the  study  of  nature,  the  author  merits  the 
reward  of  a double  service — by  arriving  at  important  truth  amid 
much  popular  error,  and  by  laying  this  truth  before  the  world  in 
a diction,  and  with  a demonstration  which  most  powerfully  re- 
commend it  to  the  judgment.  It  brings  forward  the  opinions  of 
conflicting  sects  with  equal  candour  and  perspicuity — it  subjects 
to  the  ordeal  of  reason  what  experience  cannot  reach,  and  it  tests 
with  experience  what  reason  has  approved — it  neither  devotes 
itself  to  empty  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  abstract  dog- 
matism on  the  other.  Its  business  is  with  practical  truth. 
Where  novel  opinions  are  hazarded,  the  arguments  which  con- 
vinced the  writer  are  laid  before  his  reader — where  old  opinions 
are  impugned,  the  reasons  for  objection  are  fully  stated,  and 
whether  its  theme  be  the  exposure  of  error  or  the  support  of 
truth,  no  doctrine,  however  roughly  handled,  is  condemned  by 
merely  brandishing  the  wand  of  magisterial  authority,  and  no  as- 
sertion, however  feasible,  is  suffered  to  go  forth  unsustained  by 
evidence.  And  when  the  mass  of  information  which  the  work 
contains,  is  considered  with  relation  to  the  source  from  which 
it  has  been  obtained,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  inferences 
to  which  it  arrives  are  rashly  drawn  or  feebly  advocated.  The 
London  Fever  Hospital  has  been  the  principal  field  of  observation. 
Into  this  valuable  establishment  no  disease  is  admissible  but 
fever,  and  no  other  hospital  exists  in  the  metropolis,  which  gives 
indiscriminate  admission  to  this  disease.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  amplest  opportunities  for  observation  can  give 
weight  to  the  results  of  experience,  it  is  from  such  an  institution 
that  the  most  authentic  knowledge  should  be  looked  for.  If  any- 
thing can  be  certainly  known  of  this  pestilence — if  seeing  it  in 
every  form  of  constitution,  in  every  stage  of  progress,  in  every 
change  of  atmosphere,  and  under  every  variety  of  cure — if  watch- 
ing it  daily  and  carefully  from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
where  every  medicine  can  be  seasonably  prescribed,  and  every 
prescription  judiciously  administered— if  attending  the  sick 
under  the  salutary  discipline  of  a rigid  police,  where  every  in- 
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jurious  influence  can  be  effectually  removed,  every  promising 
remedy  advantageously  applied,  and  every  direction  implicitly 
obeyed — a well-conducted  hospital  for  the  cure  of  fever,  like  the 
Fever  Hospital  of  London,  is  the  fountain  from  which  the  purest 
information  should  be  found  to  emanate.  Upon  such  neutral 
ground  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  it  is  desirable  to  do,  nor 
any  thing  done  which  it  were  better  to  omit.  There  every 
symptom  can  be  carefully  traced,  every  change  of  symptom  in- 
stantly noticed,  medicines  can  be  exhibited  with  a precision  and 
surveillance  which  the  ignorance  of  attendants  cannot  frustrate, 
nor  the  prejudices  of  the  patient  counteract.  The  diseased  are 
thus  rescued  out  of  the  baneful  influences  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
the  disease  is  rooted  up  out  of  its  disadvantageous  localities,  and 
the  constitution  is  placed  upon  a vantage  ground,  which  infinitely 
multiplies  the  chances  of  recovery  by  adding  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedies  employed.  Such  establishments,  when  ably  con- 
ducted and  amply  endowed,  are  productive  of  advantages  which 
can  be  adequately  appreciated  only  by  the  poor ; but  were  their 
usefulness  even  limited  to  the  important  benefit  which  we  have 
already  specified,  their  value,  as  schools  for  the  initiation  of  the 
profession  into  the  mysteries  of  fever,  were  more  than  a sufficient, 
recompence  to  the  public  for  the  expenses  they  incur.  It  appears 
strange  that  London,  so  overgrown,  so  overpeopled  and  so  ob- 
noxious to  fever,  should  consider  a hospital,  containing  no  more 
than  between  sixty  and  seventy  beds,  sufficiently  spacious  to 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  such  a charity  ; and  it  must  appear 
stranger  still,  that  this  little  solitary  hospital,  which  admits  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  patients  annually,  and  annually  expends  a 
sum  no  greater  than  two  thousand  pounds,  should  be  annually 
obliged  to  appear  as  a petitioner  before  the  public,  for  the  means 
of  support.  It  is  a duty  which  the  affluent  owe  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  the  destitute,  to  place  this  benevolent  institution  above 
the  influence  of  poverty,  that  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  contracted  by  any  pecuniary  disabilities  ; 
for  let  them  be  assured  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  pre- 
serving their  own  families  from  the  scourge  of  fever  is  to  faci- 
litate, by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  speedy  removal  of  the 
destitute  poor  from  their  crowded  and  filthy  habitations  into  the 
wards  of  a comfortable  and  well-conducted  hospital. 

There  still  remains  one  other  point  connected  with  the  works 
of  Doctor  Smith,  which  it  was  our  intention  to  have  included 
within  the  present  paper — namely,  the  subject  of  contagion  as 
connected  with  fever ; — but  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
points  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  has  tempted  us  into  a mi- 
nuteness, which  was  not  originally  contemplated.  We  hope, 
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however,  at  no  distant  period  to  take  up  this  question,  when  we 
shall  attempt  to  establish  two  positions — the  first  of  which  is, 
that  it  is  as  much  unsettled  as  it  ever  was  ; and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  set  at  rest  by  some  such  plan  as 
shall  be  then  detailed. 


Art.  XVII. — Le Representcint  des  Peuples.  Hehdomadaire de  la  Politique 

et  de  la  Litterature  etrangeres.  No.  I.  pp.  36.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 

TT  is  not  easy  to  translate  the  title  of  this  weekly  publication 
■^into  English  with  conciseness  and  effect.  It  is  not  ‘The 
Representative  of  the  people  for  that  would  be  understood  as 
applying  to  the  people  of  some  particular  country,  or  else  to 
the  people  in  all  countries,  considered  in  the  light  in  w'hich 
they  may  be  assumed  to  form  a single  aggregate.  And  to  say 
‘The  Representative  of  the  peoples,'  would  not  be  understood 
at  all.  Such,  however,  is  the  idiom  of  the  original  ; and  the 
unlearned  Englishman  will  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
on  being  told,  that  it  means  the  Representative  of  each  of  the 
several  ‘ peoples’  of  the  civilized  world,  considered  as  forming 
distinct  and  several  aggregates,  as  they  really  do  in  point  of 
fact. 

Unlearned  Englishmen  are  at  this  moment  enduring  so  much 
suffering,  for  the  folly  of  their  predecessors  in  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  made  a cat’s  paw  for  imposing  ai  bitrary  government 
on  foreigners,  that  they  ought  to  receive  with  great  gratitude 
any  foreigner,  who  will  endeavour  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
the  interests  which  are  in  common  to  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  which  can  never  be  injured  in  one  without  bring- 
ing a corresponding  harvest  of  mischief  on  the  others.  Let  the 
unlearned  Englishman,  for  example,  attend  to  the  struggle 
which  is  at  this  moment  carrying  on  between  the  people  and 
arbitrary  power  in  France.  Let  him  view  a monarch,  imposed 
upon  the  nation  in  the  same  manner  as  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  Pretender  had  been  brought  to  London  by  a victo- 
rious French  army  ; — let  him  see  him  unceasingly  persisting  in 
all  plans  for  restoring  the  power  of  the  supporters  of  ancient 
abuses,  and  insisting,  as  a preliminary,  on  the  appointment  of  a 
ministry  composed  of  men  who  have  been  educated  in  inve- 
terate hostility  to  the  French  people,  and  of  deserters  from  their 
army, — and  above  all,  let  him  view  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which 
the  contest  is  looked  on  by  the  friends  of  arbitrary  pow'er  at 
home — their  longing  hope  for  the  success  of  the  despotism, 
their  insulting  language  to  all  that  stand  up  for  the  people’s 
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right,  their  confident  trust  that  a ‘ monarch’  will  not  be  stopped 
by  a majority  of  a ‘ chamber  of  deputies,’  which  being  translated 
means  a House  of  Commons  ; — and  then  let  him  consider  whe- 
ther he  will  be  duped  like  his  predecessors,  into  a belief  that 
this  is  no  business  of  his  own,  and  that  it  is  all  one  to  him  whe- 
ther arbitrary  power  on  the  other  side  of  eight  leagues  of  water, 
is  successful  or  defeated.  The  case  of  France  is  here  taken, 
as  being  the  nearest  and  of  most  magnitude.  But  to  every  other 
struggle  for  political  freedom,  the  same  inference  is  applicable. 
The  English  artizan,  the  labourer,  the  husbandman,  is  wretched 
because  his  father  was  gulled  into  the  enormous  insanity,  of 
huzzaing  for  the  slavery  of  countries  on  the  other  side  the  sea; 
and  the  best  way  in  which  the  spread  of  knowledge  can  have 
exerted  itself,  will  be  if  it  has  taught  him,  that  the  interest  of 
freedom  any  where,  is  the  interest  of  free  men  every  where, — 
that  political  liberty  is  like  water,  a thing  not  to  be  gathered  up 
in  heaps,  but  only  to  be  raised  in  a particular  place  by  raising 
it  through  all  the  level  of  the  rest.  If  through  the  tricks  of  the 
English  absolutists,  a free  constitution  is  broken  up,  for  instance, 
in  Portugal, — they  laugh,  because  they  know  it  has  a final 
bearing  on  some  possible  infliction  on  present  or  future  English- 
men. The  opportunity  may  not  be  actually  cut  and  dried  ; it 
may  be  among  things  yet  unborn,  and  the  men  may  be  yet 
unborn  who  are  to  make  use  of  it.  But,  first  or  last,  it  is 
an  addition  to  the  grand  family  estate  of  English  absolutism. 
It  is  a feather  in  the  cap  of  the  brotherhood  of  absolutists 
throughout  the  world.  Every  man  of  them  has  a fillip  from  it, 
and  conveys  the  adventitious  vigour  to  his  posterity.  And  by 
the  same  token,  every  blow  given  to  the  attempts  of  arbitrary 
power, — even  though  on  so  remote  and  insulated  a point  of  the 
field  of  action  as  Terceira, — makes  a Jacobite  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ‘ rise  with  a crick  in  his  neck’  for  at  least  the  next  week, 
and  pulls  down  something  of  the  triumph  with  which  the  giant 
would  otherwise  proceed  upon  his  course.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land have  still  a hankering  after  freedom  every  where.  They 
have  been  bought  up,  but  not  all.  Their  country  is  the  head- 
quarters, the  citadel,  the  hope  and  trust,  of  despotism  through- 
out the  world  ; but  there  are  dissentients  in  the  camp,  men  base 
enough  to  wish  and  sigh  for  the  success  of  liberty  abroad,  for 
the  sake  of  the  small  reversion  that  may  ultimately  follow  to 
themselves.  Foreigners  are  wrong  if  they  despise  individual 
Englishmen,  on  account  of  the  numberless  acts  of  sly  and  frau- 
dulent hostility  to  freedom,  which  mark  the  proceedings  of  their 
nation.  They  are  not  free  agents.  Wherever  the  feelings  of 
an  individual,  not  acting  under  the  impulse  of  power,  can 
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be  displayed,  they  are,  three  times  out  of  four,  in'  favour 
of  the  principles  of  universal  justice.  JBut  this  individual 
lives  under  a government  that  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  direction  of  all  public 
acts  by  the  will  of  a minority.  There  is  a private  John  Bull, 
and  a public  John  Bull ; and  it  would  be  a burning  shame  to 
condemn  the  first  for  the  offences  of  the  other.  If  the  ‘ Repre- 
sentative’ ever  makes  communications  to  his  constituents  in 
return,  let  him  tell  them  this.  Let  him  assure  them  that 
an  abstract  Englishman  ought  not  to  be  tossed  in  a blanket  in 
Portugal,  for  having  inveigled  honest  men  into  the  dungeons  of 
a tyrant,  nor  spit  upon  in  Mexico  for  cutting  the  sinews  of  her 
defence  under  the  guise  of  a neutrality.  These  are  all  acts 
with  which  the  mass  of  English  * had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  obey.’  A Briton  blusters,  and  calls  himself  free,  when  he  is 
among  foreigners  with  whom  he  thinks  he  may  take  liberties 
without  fear  of  being  found  out ; but  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  make  him  personally  amenable  to  the  consequences  of 
his  rhodomontade.  It  is  not  his  interest  that  is  concerned,  in 
giving  sneaking  assistance  to  arbitrary  sovereigns  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  ; nor  is  it  his  fault,  if  the  security  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies,  made  it  necessary  to  give  foul  play  to  the 
Mexicans,  by  pinioning  the  arms  of  one  combatant  and  letting 
loose  the  other.  The  existence  of  colonial  slavery  is  to  himself 
a bitter  draught.  He  pays  for  it  daily  and  hourly ; it  is  in 
his  path  and  about  his  bed  ; in  his  wife’s  tea-cup,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  his  children’s  apple  pie;  and  it  would  be  hard 
that  after  being  made  to  pay  for  the  primary  evil,  he  should  be 
individually  responsible  for  the  consequence. 

The  Prospectus  (which  by  itself  makes  a pamphlet  of  eight 
pages)  begins  by  stating  the  unanimity  with  which,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
the  continent  have  moved  in  pursuit  of  improvement  in  their 
government,  and  the  exertions  by  which  what  are  called 
* sound  monarchical  doctrines’  have  been  pushed  forward  in 
opposition  to  their  demands.  On  which  ensues  the  following 
very  descriptive  passage. 

‘ En  vertu  de  ces  doctrines,  les  rois  seals  ont  des  droits;  la  loi,  e’est 
le  bon  plaisir  ; le  people  n’a  que  des  devoirs  : obeir  et  payer,  sans 
murmures  et  sans  plainte,  ou  passer  par  les  armes,  voila  la  destinee  a 
laquelle  ses  dominateurs  le  condamnent ; et  ces  faux  dieux  disent  “ tout 
est  bien  !"  et  Us  lefont  proclamer  par  leurs  agents,  dans  Vinterieur,  an 
milieu  du  silence  general!  et  ils  lefont  repeter  par  leurs  ambassadeurs, 
aux  gouvernements  ctrangers,  et  souvent  lear  or  prodigue  it  la  venalite, 
c ree  an  milieu  des  peuples  etrangers  des  echos  de  Vimposture!  et 
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les  opprimes  boat  abandonnes  a leur  malheur , comme  indignes  de 
la  liberte,  parce  qu'on  les  reprcsente  eomme  patients,  satisfaits 
mime  sous  la  tyrannie  ! 

Ce  tableau  est  d'une  verite  incontestable.  N’est-ce  pas  ce  que  nous 
entendons  dire  chaque  jour  du  Portugal , de  VEspagne , de  Vltalie 
et  d’autres  pays  encore  ? les  peuples  de  ces  contrees  n’ayant  d’organes, 
ni  chez  eux,  ni  chez  les  etrangers,  ne  peuvent  rectifier  les  erreura 
involontaires  et  les  jugements  hasardes,  ni  dementir  les  calomnies 
interessees  de  leurs  ennemis,  et  sont  condamnes,  sur  les  ecrits  errones 
d’observateurs  superficiels,  ou  sur  les  mensonges  diplomatiques  de 
leurs  oppresseurs.’  * 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  a high  honour,  that 
England  should  hold  out  those  faculties  of  communication  and 
reciprocal  information,  which  her  happier  situation  enables  her 
to  extend  ; and  should  perform  that  office  to  the  civilized  world, 
which  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  early  American  settle- 
ments, have  on  different  occasions  discharged  in  her  own  case, 
in  her  periods  of  darkness  and  discomfiture. 

In  consequence  of  the  near  coincidence  of  the  times  of 
publication  (the  first  appearance  of  the  ‘ Representant’  being 
announced  for  the  27th  of  March)  the  specimen  which  has 
been  obtained  of  the  first  number  has  been  disjointed  and 
imperfect,  and  such  as  to  make  it  very  possible  that  alterations 
in  arrangement  or  in  matter  may  take  place,  at  a period, 
in  French  intelligence  particularly,  so  fertile  in  events  and 
expectations.  But,  with  the  reservation  of  such  alterations,  the 
contents  are  nearly  as  follows. 

The  first  article  is  a Letter  on  the  project  for  raising 
the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  to  the  throne  of  Greece ; which, 

* ‘ In  virtue  of  these  doctrines,  kings  are  the  only  persons  who  have  any 
rights  ; the  law  is  their  good  pleasure  ; the  people,  have  nothing  but 
duties ; to  obey  and  pay  their  money,  without  either  murmurs  or  com- 
plaint, or  else  he  put  to  the  sword, — this  makes  the  lot  their  rulers 
condemn  them  to.  And  all  the  while,  these  sham  gods  say  “ All’s  Well”  ; 
and  they  get  their  agents  to  cry  out  so  in  the  interior  of  their  countries, 
amidst  the  silence  of  every  body  else  ; and  they  have  it  repeated  by  their 
ambassadors  to  foreign  governments,  and  often  contrive  to  get  up  an  echo  of 
the  imposture  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  gold  they  throw  to  such  as  are 
ready  to  receive  it ; and  the  sufferers  are  left  to  their  misfortune,  as  unde- 
serving freedom,  because  they  are  represented  as  patient,  and  even  satisfied 
under  the  tyranny. 

No  man  can  say  this  picture  is  not  true.  Is  not  it  what  we  hear  said  every 
day  of  Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  and  more  places  besides  ? The  people  of 
these  countries  having  no  means  of  making  themselves  heard  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  have  no  chance  of  either  rectifying  unintentional  mistakes 
and  hasty  opinions,  or  of  giving  the  lie  to  the  interested  calumnies  of  their 
enemies ; and  are  condemned  on  the  blundering  accounts  of  superficial 
observers,  or  the  diplomatic  falsehoods  of  their  oppressors,’ 
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whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  authentic  or  a jen  d'esprit  of 
the  author,  says  what  ought  to  be  said  upon  that  subject,  with 
much  point  and  effectiveness.  A translation  is  subjoined  of  the 
whole  ;* *  and  it  seems  needless  to  give  the  original  of  what  can 
so  easily  be  referred  to.  Could  no  form  of  government  be  found, 
better  than  a monarchy  ? Or  was  the  object  to  provide  a point 


Cephalonia,  20  Feb.  1830. 

* ‘ It  appears  that  the  fate  of  our  country  is  at  last  decided.  Agreeably  to 
the  principles  of  modern  politics,  every  body  has  been  consulted  on  this 
decision,  except  those  who  are  most  interested  in  it,  namely  we  poor 
Greeks.  One  remark  naturally  occurs  to  all  minds,  and  disgusts  them 
all.  It  is,  that  ever  since  the  commencement  of  our  struggle,  in  the  days 
of  our  greatest  dangers  and  bitterest  sufferings,  for  the  seven  wretched 
years  that  we  were  lighting,  with  alternations  which  often  threw  doubt  on 
the  final  issue  of  our  insurrection,  and  when  an  enlightened  and  generous 
interference  would  have  stopped  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  hastened,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  any  thing  preventing  it,  our  re-appearance- as  a nation 
on  the  scene  of  politics, — all  the  governments  either  were  in  favour  of  our 
oppressors,  or  if  they  remained  neuter, were  not  the  less  decided  in  express- 
ing their  disapprobation  of  our  attempt.  It  was  only  when  the  continuation 
of  the  war  had  shown  our  determination  to  triumph  or  to  perish,  and  when 
the  chances  of  success  were  found  to  be  in  our  favour,  that  the  govern- 
ments condescended  at  last  to  take  some  notice  of  us,  and  changed  from 
indifference  that  had  the  effects  of  hostility,  to  neutrality,  and  from  neu- 
trality to  interference.  From  that  instant  it  was  clear  that  they  were  look- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  call  themselves  our  deliverers,  in  order  to  impose  on 
us  another  kind  of  bondage ; and  I foresaw  the  winding-up  with  which  we 
are  threatened  at  this  moment. 

This  winding-up,  is  the  formation  into  a monarchy,  of  the  countries 
which  composed  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece.  Is  the  monarchical 
system  suited  to  the  different  people  of  these  countries  ? They  are  told, 
without  further  inquiry,  that  it  must  suit  them  whether  they  will  or  no. 

What  are  to  be  the  forms  of  this  monarchy?  What  are  to  be  the  limits 
of  the  power  of  the  king  ? What  are  to  be  the  constitutional  rules  for  his 
government  ? What  part,  in  short,  are  the  people  to  have  in  the  settling 
of  their  own  affairs  ? Nobody  can  tell  a word.  The  masters  of  our  fate 
appear  to  have  seen  no  use  in  troubling  themselves  with  these  matters  of 
theory,  which  they  think,  besides,  arc  in  opposition  to  the  real  principles  of 
monarchical  government.  They  appear  to  have  believed  the  system  was 
complete  in  these  words,  “ The  Greeks  shall  have  a king!” 

To  be  of  a piece,  the  same  sound  sense  and  good  discretion  was  to  be 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  the  king.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a crown 
is  to  be  given  away,  there  is  no  want  of  persons  to  consent  to  take  it.  There 
might  have  been  some  found  in  Greece  -itself,  in  spite  of  the  republican 
feelings  of  its  inhabitants.  But  to  have  taken  a Greek,  would  have  looked 
like  acknowledging  a right  of  the  people.  It  would  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  declaring,  that  a king  ought  to  belong  to  the  country  that  he 
governs.  In  short  it  would  have  been  possible,  by  bare  chance,  to  have 
fallen  on  such  a thing  as  a patriot  king.  To  avoid  these  three  risks,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  king  of  the  Greeks  was  not  to  be  a Greek. 

As  Germany  is  the  only  place  left,  where  true  theories  of  the  feudal 
system  are  taught  in  combination  with  sound  doctrines  on  the  monarchical 
principle,  it  is  to  Germany  that  the  hunters  for  stuff  to  make  kings  of,  have 
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of  appui  for  the  spirit  of  change,  whenever  the  time  comes  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  frost  in  which  the  continent  has 
been  bound  so  long  ? 

The  second  article  is  on  the  present  state  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  contains  one  remarkable  intimation,  supported  by  tokens 

turned  their  eyes  ; and  to  complete  the  business,  it  is  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  who,  according  to  report,  has  got  the  suffrages  of  the  august 
electors  on  his  side. 

When  this  name  comes  to  be  proclaimed  in  Greece,  it  will  be  the  first 
time  it  was  ever  heard  of  there.  I am  aware,  that  under  average  circum- 
stances, there  might  be  something  lucky  in  the  accession  of  a prince,  of 
whom  nobody  had  ever  said  a word  ; but  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  quite  good.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  as  well,  that  the  name  announced  should  not  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  all  the  population.  Not  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  its  being  one  distinguished  for  splendour  of  talents  or  military  glory  ; 
all  that,  is  not  required  to  make  a good  king,  and  very  often  makes  a very 
bad  one.  It  would  have  been  enough,  if  it  had  been  one  that  had  been 
heard  sometimes  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  the  earliest,  the  most 
unwearied,  and  most  generous  friends  of  Greece.  But  I am  falling  into 
the  mistake  of  assuming,  that  to  be  a king,  there  ought  to  be  some  affec- 
tion for  those,  who  are  to  be  the  subjects.  The  monarchy-makers  of  our 
times  consider  this  as  an  absurdity  in  theory,  and  give  good  proof  of  it 
in  their  practice. 

However  this  may  be,  my  countrymen  and  myself  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  preference  that  has  been  given  to  Prince  Leopold.  It  surely  is  not 
meant  as  a compliment  due  to  his  birth.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Prince 
of  Saxe  Cobourg  is  a younger  son  of  very  good  family ; but  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  we  have  still  left  among  ourselves  some  eldest  sons  of 
houses  as  good  as  his,  and  that  there  would  have  been  no  great  difficulty 
in  finding  an  individual  in  Europe,  who,  upon  this  head,  as  upon  many 
others,  would  have  had  more  title  to  the  respect  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Greeks. 

If  to  all  this  is  added  the  difference  of  ideas,  of  language,  and  of  religion, 
mankind  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  this  project  had 
intended  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  a king  ought  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  his  people ; if  not  to  try  how  far  it  was  possible  to  push  the 
opposition  between  them,  on  all  imaginable  points. 

One  thing  I am  very  sure  of, — that  the  trial  is  a dangerous  one,  and  the 
makers  had  best  take  care  of  the  consequences.  The  natural  sequence  of 
things,  under  such  a settlement,  will  be  as  follows  ; — Distrust,  disunion, 
misunderstanding,  impediments  to  . the  public  service,  public  business 
badly  carried  on,  discontent,  severities,  resistance,  fighting,  destruction  of 
the  machine  of  government,  and  so  on.  And  instead  of  attributing  these 
wretched  consequences  to  their  true  causes,  namely  the  ignorance,  the 
hatred  of  libera!  principles  amounting  to  idiocy,  of  five  or  six  bad  minis- 
ters,— the  cry  will  be  loudly  set  up  that  the  Greeks  are  a race  without 
knowledge,  without  gratitude,  enemies  of  all  order,  unworthy  of  freedom, 
and  the  yoke  of  the  Turks  is  the  only  government  that  they  are  fit  for. 

I hope  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late  for  wholesome  consideration,  on  the 
part  of  at  least  one  government.  If  this  hope  fails,  I beg  the  prince  who 
is  to  have  the  crown  of  Greece,  to  consult  some  persons  acquainted  with 
the  country.  Their  advice  will  lead  him,  I am  sure,  to  prefer  the  tran- 
quillity and  advantages  of  his  present  rank,  to  the  perilous  honour  of 
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of  considerable  authority,  on  certain  projects  of  a deceased  states- 
man for  whom  freedom  wears  no  mourning,  having  reference  to 
those  countries.  What  a droll  thing  it  would  be  thought,  if  there 
was  a chance  for  the  whole  constitution,  interests  and  political 
connections  of  the  United  States  of  America,  being  found  some 
morning  changed,  by  virtue  of  the  loves  or  hates  of  Miss  or 
Master  Maddison  if  such  there  be,  and  if  the  business  of 
the  leader  of  the  administration  was  to  play  his  cards,  as  hearts 
or  clubs  were  trumps  in  such  a game  ! 

The  third  is  upon  Portugal ; a fertile  subject,  since  ministers 
have  undertaken  to  boast  of  the  unanimity  with  which  despo- 
tism is  accepted  in  that  country — knowing  all  the  time,  that 
100,000  men  were  marched  on  the  Peninsula  to  put  down  the 
friends  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  that  these  friends  would 
be  great  fools  if  they  exposed  themselves  to  danger,  till  the 
100,000  men  are  ready  to  march  the  other  way.  If  England 
had  been  occupied  by  the  brother  kings  of  James  the  Second,  it 
would  have  been  about  as  reasonable  to  harangue  on  the 
unanimity,  with  which  arbitrary  power  had  been  accepted 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Wait  till  there  is  some  fair  play;  and 
then  it  will  be  seen  who  are  inclined  for  liberty,  and  who  are 
not. 

The  next  article  is  on  Mexico ; which  appears  likely  to 
undergo  a second  invasion  from  Cuba,  because  the  interests  of 
British  slavery  made  it  imperiously  necessary  for  England 
to  prevent  the  Mexicans  from  attacking  Cuba  when  they 
might.  If  ever  the  chance  returns,  the  Mexicans  will  pro- 
bably be  aware,  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  committing  a breach  of  neutrality 
the  first  time,  and  the  second.  It  is  probable,  that  after  what 
has  been  said  in  Parliament  upon  the  Jirst , the  Mexicans  would 
effect  an  insurance  upon  Change  at  a low  rate,  on  the  non- 
occurrence of  the  other. 

The  last  article  is  on  France,  and  contains  reflexions  and 
documents  on  the  various  events  immediately  connected  with 

going  to  sit  down  on  a throne  which  he  will  find  fall  to  pieces  under  him 
in  a few  years,  or  else  he  will  be  forced  to  abandon,  in  spite  of  all  his 
protectors  can  do  to  hinder  it. 

There  was  one  very  natural  and  simple  way  of  providing  the  Greeks  with 
the  machinery  for  being  a nation,  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  a 
government  suitable  to  the  habits,  wants,  and  interests  of  the  country, 
ft  required  only  a little  less  hatred  for  political  freedom,  a little  more  affec- 
tion for  mankind,  and  a moderate  dose  of  common  sense.  I shall  describe 
this  method  in  my  next  letter,  unless  the  execution  of  the  project  which 
we  all  set  ourselves  against  to  the  utmost,  condemns  me  to  silence  and 
waiting  patiently  for  better  days.’ 
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the  present’  crisis.  To  those  who  love  a jest  in  the  midst  of 
perils,  may  be  recommended  the  mezzo  termine  proposed  to  the 
majesty  of  France,  as  an  escape  from  the  dilemma  between 
mounting  a cheval  and  en  charrette,  which  appears  to  have 
pressed  unpleasantly  upon  the  royal  imagination. 

The  most  serious  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  the 
article  on  France,  is  to  the  assumption  that  France  is  attached 
to  monarchy.  Opinions  on  this  side  the  water  lean  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  all  the  civilized  portion  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, the  thing  called  monarchy  is  tolerated  only  upon  a 
calculation  of  the  probable  cost  of  alteration.  The  experi- 
ment of  what  has  been  termed  constitutional  government,  has 
been  tried  and  failed.  The  legitimates  refused  this,  while  they 
might  have  had  it;  and  the  probability  is,  that  they  will  have 
something  they  like  less.  Why  the  opinion  and  choice  of  one 
individual  in  a country,  and  that  probably  the  worst  educated 
within  its  bounds,  should  be  set  against  the  opinion  and  choice 
of  millions ; — why  Europe  should  be  filled  with  blood  and  dis- 
cord, and  the  best  men  of  half  the  continent  be  wandering- 
in  sheep-skins  and  in  goat-skins  as  too  good  for  their  day  and 
generation  ; — are  questions  so  utterly  insoluble  on  any  ground 
of  common  reason  or  general  expediency — that  it  is  impossible 
rational  creatures  should  not  bethink  themselves  of  asking  what 
all  this  is  for,  and  of  casting  their  eyes  in  search  of  models, 
upon  the  great  fabric  of  public  happiness  which  the  descendants 
of  Englishmen  have  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Let  it  be  settled,  that  there  will  be  no  more  revolutions  for 
constitutional  monarchy  upon  the  continent.  The  fight  will  be 
of  another  kind  ; and  Englishmen  have  had  too  much  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  to  doubt  to  which  side  they  ought  to  wish  the 
victory. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE 
INSTRUMENT  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  No.  I. 

HPHIS  Article  having  been  republished  with  a view  to  attract- 
ing  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  present  period,  it  may 
be  useful  to  notice  such  alterations  and  additions  as  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  interval  since  the  original  publication. 

The  only  material  substitution,  is  in  the  part  relating  to  the 
reasons  for  leaving  bills  of  exchange  out  of  the  calculations 
altogether,  as  having  no  final  effect  on  the  results.  The  para- 
graph at  the  head  of  p.  191,  beginning  * Because  the  portion 
vol.  xii. — Westminster  Review.  2 >i 
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&c.,’  has  been  replaced  by  the  following;  which,  it  is  appre- 
hended, presents  the  true  reasons  for  the  omission  alluded  to. 

‘No  alteration  needs  be  made  in  these  calculations  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  bills  of  exchange.  When  a bill  of  exchange  is  first  issued,  it  is 
received  at  a discount ; and  the  holder  either  keeps  it  till  due,  or  parts  with  it 
at  a diminution  of  discount  proportioned  to  the  time  he  has  kept  it.  The 
holder,  therefore,  virtually  receives  interest  for  every  hour  he  keeps  it  in 
possession.  Private  bankers  find  it  a good  trade  to  become  the  holders 
of  bills  of  exchange,  for  the  sake  of  this  very  interest ; and  what  is  a 
good  trade  to  one  set  of  men,  cannot  be  a bad  one  to  another.  But  under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  stimulus  upon  carrying  the  bill  into  the  market 
as  the  means  of  purchase;  the  holder  may  let  it  lie  in  his  desk  till  due,  and 
receive  interest  on  it  all  the  time.  The  existence  of  depreciation,  moreover, 
has  no  tendency  to  alter  the  substantial  amount  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
actually  drawn  in  the  whole  country.  A man  draws  a bill  of  exchange, 
in  payment,  for  instance,  of  a certain  quantity  of  goods;  what  he  does,  being 
in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  begging  the  seller  to  lend  him  the  price 
for  a certain  number  of  days,  on  condition  of  receiving  interest.  If  in  con- 
sequence of  the  depreciation  of  money  the  goods  are  worth  forty  of  what  are 
called  pounds  sterling  instead  of  thirty,  the  bill  will  bear  the  words  £.  40  in- 
stead of  £.  30  ; and  this  is  all.  Nobody  will  either  draw  any  greater  number 
of  bills  in  consequence,  or  be  affected  in  his  bill-drawing  practice  in  any  other 
way.  A certain  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  will  be  always  carried  on  by 
means  of  bills  of  exchange,  as  a certain  part  will  be  carried  on  by  barter,  or 
by  what  is  called  setting-off.  But  as  all  these  practices  are  devoid  of  any 
stimulus  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  purchases  in  the  market,  and  moreover 
are  under  no  tendency  to  be  either  increased  or  diminished  in  substantial 
amount  by  the  progress  of  a depreciation — they  may  be  left  out  of  the  cal- 
culations altogether.  It  is  true  that  if  these  practices,  or  any  of  them,  had  been 
non-existent,  there  would  have  been  an  altered  demand  for  the  instrument  of 
exchange  which  consists  of  coins  and  bank-notes ; and  consequently  the  de- 
preciation, and  all  the  other  results  which  depend  upon  it,  would  have  been 
different.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  if  in  any  given  case  the  quantity  of  coins 
and  bank-notes  in  circulation,  and  the  depreciation,  can  be  actually  ascertained, 
no  alteration  in  the  calculations  built  upon  them  needs  be  made  on  account  of 
any  of  the  practices  designated.’ 

At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  which  concludes  in  p.  197  with 
the  words  ‘ through  the  interference  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
‘ tion,’  the  following  note  has  been  added  upon  seignorage. 

‘The  phenomenon  of  seignorage  (which  means  recovering  the  expense  of  coin- 
ing, by  issuing  the  coins  for  a higher  value  than  that  of  the  metal  contained  in 
them),  though  it  has  been  spoken  of  in  somewhat  mysterious  terms  by  Adam 
Smith  and  others,  appears  to  amount  only  to  the  fact,  that  an  instrument  of  ex- 
change may  be  composed  of  materials  of  intrinsic  value  equal  to  the  exchange- 
able,— or  to  any  fraction  of  it, — or  of  no  intrinsic  value  at  all, — through  the 
simple  establishment  of  the  requisite  check  upon  the  issues.  Adam  Smith  says 
of  seignorage,  that  ‘though  every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally  pays  it; 

‘ because  every  body  gets  it  back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin.’  The  substantial 
explanation  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  not  only  the  portion  which  has  been 
called  seignorage,  but  the  whole  value'  of  the  materials  used  in  coining,  may 
be  saved  by  the  government  or  the  community,  and  nobody  be  the  worse 
for  it.  If  a sovereign  was  made  thinner  and  thinner  till  it  was  only  a piece  of  gold- 
leaf  glued  on  a piece  of  stamped  paper, — or  if  the  paper  was  used,  without  the  gold- 
leaf, — it  is  proved  by  experiment  that  it  will  pass  for  the  same  value  as  ever,  under 
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a proper  regulation  on  the  issues.  A Bank  of  England  one-pound  note,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  a sovereign  that  is  all  seignorage.  The  wonder  is  not,  that 
the  government  is  able  to  save  the  seignorage ; but  that  it  does  not  find  out,  that  it 
might  as  well  save  all  the  remainder  too.  There  seems  to  be  no  more  inherent 
reason  why  in  a civilized  country  the  instrument  of  exchange  should  be  made  of  ma- 
terials that  convey  the  intrinsic  value  of  what  is  to  be  transferred, than  why  a bond 

or  other  security  should  be  drawn  on  a plate  of  gold  of  intrinsic  value  equal  to  the 
amount  to  be  secured.  It  would  certainly  be  one  way  of  conveying  the  security 
desired  ; but  in  a settled  state  of  society,  it  would  appear  to  be  a very  unnecessary  and 
expensive  way.  It  might  be  useful  in  a society  so  wretchedly  constituted,  that  this 
should  be  the  only  way  of  a man’s  being  safe  from  having  two  or  three  bonds  brought 
against  him  where  there  ought  only  to  be  one ; but  it  could  be  useful  in  no  other.’ 

The  note*  in  p.204  on  the  curve  submitted  as  representing 
an  approximation  to  a just  scale  of  taxation,  has  been  elucidated 
by  a figure,  and  otherwise  altered  as  follows. 

* ‘ The  equation  to  the  curve  is  y = M X ; where  x is  the  abscissa  measured 
from  a point  A outside  the  curve,  a the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  vertex,  y the 
ordinate,  and  M a given  straight  line  It  C drawn  from  the  vertex  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  If  x represents  the  whole  or  actual  income,  a the  income  after  which  taxation  is 
to  commence,  and  M the  per  centage  uniformly  levied  on  the  excess  of  x above  a, 
y will  represent  the  per  centage  on  the  whole  income  represented  by  x.  If  through  C 
a straight  line  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  an  asymptote  to  the  curve;  for 
when  x is  indefinitely  increased,  y approaches  to  being  equal  to  BC. 


r* 

o ncr  cent  ,.„T 


If  AE  is  divided  into  equal  parts  of  which  AB  contains  150,  and  if  BC  is  divided 
into  five  equal  parts  each  of  which  represents  one  per  cent,  and  straight  lines  pa- 
rallel to  AE  are  drawn  through  the  points  of  division,  the  perpendicular  FG 
drawn  from  any  point  F in  the  line  BE  will  show  the  per  centage  levied  on  the 
whole  income  represented  by  AE.  Thus  on  an  income  of  250/.  the  per  centage  is 
2 per  cent,  as  represented  in  the  figure;  on  one  of  500/.  it  would  be  3j  per  cent;  and 
in  like  manner  in  other  cases.  As  the  income  becomes  large,  the  per  centage  on  it 
approaches  to  5 per  cent. 

A similar  mode  of  representation  may  be  applied  to  any  other  proposed  scale  or 
system  of  variation  ; the  narrowing  or  falling  away  of  the  space  included  between  the 
curved  line  and  BE,  representing  the  relief  given  to  the  smaller  incomes.’ 

A number  of  other  corrections  and  additions  have  been  made ; 
but  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  demand  insertion  in  the  pre- 
sent place. 

Finally,  The  following  Observations,  with  a list  of  Objections 
and  the  Answers,  have  appeared  to  be  appropriate  to  the  period 
of  the  present  publication.  The  sources  from  which  the  Objec- 
tions have  been  copied,  will  readily  present  themselves  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  current  of  the  daily  press. 
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Observations. 

1.  That  to  return  to  a depreciated  currency,  would  be  to  license  all  who  at 
this  moment  are  debtors,  to  pay  their  debts  with  three-fourths  (or  whatever 
else  the  fraction  may  be)  of  the  amount  they  owe.  And  though  it  is  true  that 
the  recovery  from  a depreciated  currency  operated  in  like  manner  in  favour  of 
the  creditors,  it  is  further  true,  that  there  must  have  been  a depreciation  still 
earlier  than  the  recovery ; which  must  have  been  against  them.  The  cre- 
ditors may  not  in  all  cases  have  been  the  same  individuals ; but  they  were  the 
same  classes  in  the  main, — which  is  coming  as  near  to  justice  as  the  case 
will  admit.  Give  and  Take  makes  fair  play ; but  because  the  creditors  have 
lost  once  and  gained  once,  there  is  neither  fairness  nor  common  sense  in 
saying  that  therefore  they  must  lose  again  now. 

2.  That  it  would  bring  upon  all  the  labouring  classes,  in  addition  to  their 
present  sufferings,  the  intolerable  mischief  of  being  engaged  in  a continual 
struggle  to  raise  their  nominal  wages  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation.  The 
result  of  which  would  be,  that  they  would  be  screwed  into  a state  still  worse 
than  they  are  in  at  present ; by  the  double  process  of  increasing  their  labour 
and  diminishing  their  reward.  The  labouring  classes  are  not  weak  enough  to 
believe,  that  they  will  be  any  better  for  being  paid  with  ten  shillings  than 
with  five,  if  the  ten  shillings  will  only  buy  as  much  as  the  five.  Still  less,  if 
the  result  of  the  whole  should  be  (as  it  would  be),  that  instead  of  ten  shillings 
they  only  got  nine. 

3.  That  another  object  of  the  plan,  is  to  rob  the  fund-holders,  by  payiug 
them  in  a depreciated  currency ; or  in  other  words,  to  get  at  those  portions 
of  the  savings  of  industry  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  stocks*. 

4.  That  the  argument  for  robbing  the  fund-holders  is  founded  on 
reckoning  up  what  the  fund-holders  have  gained  on  one  part  of  their  ac- 
count since  the  progress  of  the  Pitt  fraud  was  put  an  end  to,  (which 
happened  in  1814),  and  taking  no  notice  of  all  they  were  cheated  of  on 
other  parts  from  1797  to  1821,  (or  from  the  time  the  fraud  was  begun  by 
the  Bank  of  England  refusing  to  pay  its  paper,  till  it  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  restoration  of  the  currency  to  its  original  value).  The  real  fact  being,  that 
if  sums  equal  to  the  losses  of  the  fund-holders  in  the  cases  where  they  were 
cheated,  had  from  time  to  time  been  put  into  a bag,  and  the  interest  made 
principal  half-yearly  as  an  honest,  man  would  do  with  the  property  of  a ward, 
— and  if  the  value  of  their  gains  on  the  other  part  of  their  account  from  1814 
for  ever,  were  put  into  another  bag  and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  first 
would  he  the  greatest.  [See  Mushet’s  Tables  for  every  Year.  Baldwin  and 
Co.].  From  which  it  follows  that  the  pretence  for  robbing  the  fund-holders 
is  a trick  of  the  same  nature  as  it  would  be  to  charge  a man  with  all  the 
Debtor  side  of  his  account,  and  refuse  to  take  any  notice  of  what  there  might 
be  upon  the  other. 

5.  That  the  proposal  for  reducing  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  then  taking 


* A writer  in  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (for  Feb.  1830,  p.  385 J, 
protests  against  ‘ the  robbery  of  the  State  creditor,’  but  still  calls  for  the  ‘ Small 
Notes’  ns  4 the  means  of  paying  taxes,’  or  in  other  words  for  increased  issues  and 
a depreciated  currency.  Does  the  writer  not  know,  that  a depreciated  currency 
is  the  most  practical  and  artist-like  way  of  robbing  the  State  creditor  ; or  does  he 
think  it  makes  much  difference  to  the  State  creditor,  whether  30  per  cent  is  struck 
oft’  from  his  claims  at  once, — or  he  is  paid  in  a currency  of  30  per  cent  less  value, 
with  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  all  other  creditors  and  the  labouring  classes  are 
injured  at  the  same  time  ? 


1830. 
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oft’  30  per  cent  from  the  fund  holders  on  pretence  that  they  would  only  be 
brought  to  the  same  situation  they  were  in  before, — is  a fraud  of  the  same 
nature  as  if  in  a ship's  crew  on  short  allowance,  three-fourths  of  the  crew 
should  propose  to  divide  among  themselves  any  accidental  relief  they  might 
fall  in  with,  and  say  to  the  other  fourth,  ‘ And  you,  you  know,  will  be  no 
worse  off  than  you  were  before.’  The  fraud  is  in  pretending  not  to  know, 
that  this  fourth  of  the  crew  have  as  much  right  to  their  share  of  the  relief, 
as  any  of  the  rest.  The  fund-holders  pay  their  share  of  taxes,  like  other 
people.  If  there  is  to  be  a property-tax,  they  make  no  objection  to  paying  on 
their  funded  property  at  the  same  rate  as  others.  What  they  object  to,  is 
being  taxed  and  plundered  too. 

6.  That  the  evil  of  a national  debt  can  no  more  be  relieved  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  interest,  than  a man  can  get  rich  by  taking  out  of  one  pocket  to  put 
into  the  other.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  a national  debt  is  no  evil,  and  another 
thing  to  say  it  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  diminished  by  refusing  to  pay  the  in- 
terest; though  these  two  things  are  often  taken  for  each  other.  The  mischief 
inflicted  when  a million  is  borrowed  and  spent,  is  the  same  that  would  have 
been  produced  if  a necessity  had  been  created  for  throwing  the  amount  of  the 
interest  annually  into  the  sea.  For  if  the  debt  had  never  been  contracted,  the 
sums  now  paid  for  interest  would  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
payers ; which  would  have  been  the  same  thing  to  them,  as  saving  it  from  the 
sea.  And  the  people  to  whom  the  interest  is  now  paid,  would  have  had  the 
principal  in  their  pockets  instead.  But  it  is  necessary  to  make  a broad  distinc- 
tion between  ‘ the  effect  of  the  debt,'(  meaning  the  difference  between  the  actual 
state  of  things  and  what  would  have  been  if  the  debt  had  never  been  con- 
tracted), and  ‘ the  effect  of  continuing  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,’  (meaning  the 
difference  between  what  takes  place  when  the  interest  continues  to  be  paid, 
and  what  would  take  place  if  it  ceased  to  be  paid).  If  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try was  a fund-holder  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  is  a tax-payer,  it  would  be 
plain  that  any  attempt  to  mend  himself  by  refusing  to  pay  the  interest,  would 
only  be  taking  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  into  the  other.  And  the  case  is  the 
same,  when  things  are  as  they  are ; except  that  the  fund-holders  arc  the  smallest 
number,  and  therefore  might  possibly  be  robbed. 

7.  That  the  question  of  whether  there  shall  be  a paper  currency,  is  quite 
'distinct  from  whether  there  shall  be  a depreciated  paper  currency.  That  the 
government,  if  it  chuses  to  go  the  way  to  do  it,  may  substitute  paper  for  gold 
without  any  depreciation,  and  put  the  value  of  the  gold  into  the  pockets  of  the 
nation  at  large  by  taking  off  taxes  to  the  same  amount; — through  the  simple 
process  of  never  issuing  more  paper  than  is  found  to  make  the  pound  note 
purchase  not  less  than  a certain  prescribed  quantity  of  gold.  But  that  if  it 
does  not  like  to  do  this  itself,  it  has  no  more  right  to  let  other  people  do  it, 
than  to  let  them  carry  off  the  pitch  and  tar  from  the  dock-yards  and  apply  it 
to  their  private  use.  And  that,  in  reality,  every  private  bank-note  in  existence 
is  only  so  much  of  the  public  property  allowed  to  be  carried  off  by  private 
individuals,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pitch  and  tar. 

8.  That  the  statements  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  increase  of 
private  bank-notes  to  the  bon-oxvers,  are  only  statements  of  the  convenience  a 
man  may  find,  in  getting  possession  of  a sum  of  money  by  taking  it  from  all 
the  holders  of  the  circulating  medium  throughout  the  country  ; for  this  is  what 
is  actually  done.  And  that  in  reality  all  representations  of  the  advantages 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  country  by  means  of  a larger  number  of  coins 
or  notes  instead  of  a smaller,  are  only  the  representations  of  men  desirous  to 
make  some  unwarrantable  gain,  either  by  the  issues  or  by  the  change  of  value 
of  money  consequent  upon  them.  So  far  as  these  representations  proceed  from 
the  private  bankers,  they  originate  in  a desire,  as  truly  stated  by  the  minister. 
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to  coin.  They  originate  in  a desire  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
holders  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  then  be  paid  interest  for  lending 
it.  There  has  been  a prejudice  against  coining  when  practised  upon 
metal ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  discovered,  that  there  are 
the  same  or  greater  objections  to  coining  upon  paper.  The  only  substantial 
objection  to  the  individual  who  makes  a coin  that  passes  for  a sovereign,  is  that 
what  he  gains  is  made  by  taking  the  value  of  a sovereign  from  the  holders  of 
the  circulating  medium  in  general ; for  beyond  this,  if  his  coin  continues  to 
pass,  he  does  no  harm  at  all.  Where  a bank-note  is  issued  by  an  individual, 
instead  of  being  issued  by  the  government  which  accounts,  or  ought  to  account, 
to  the  community  for  the  amount, — the  same  kind  of  process  takes  place,  with 
greater  profit  to  the  actor,  and  consequently  greater  temptation  to  the  re- 
petition.— If  the  minister  does  not  take  care,  he  will  let  light  upon  the  nature 
of  private  bank-notes. 

9.  That  if  the  government  issues  its  coins  at  such  a rate  as  will  pay  for  the 
coining— (and  it  is  not  a reasonable  government  if  it  does  not) — a transittrade 
in  gold  is  just  as  harmless  and  beneficial,  as  a transit  trade  in  Turkey  coffee  or 
any  other  foreign  commodity.  It  is  true  that  every  ounce  of  gold  that  goes 
out  of  the  country,  alters  the  value  of  what  is  left  at  home;  and  so  does  every 
ounce  of  coffee.  But  no  government  ever  thought  of  nursing  Turkey  coffee, 
as  the  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  used  at  home.  For  it  is  plain  that  it 
cannot  go  out  of  the  country,  unless  it  comes  in  ; — that  if  it  is  not  allowed  to 
go  out,  it  will  not  come  in,  or  not  in  the  same  quantity and  that  under  a 
freedom  of  exit,  the  quantity  kept  and  used  within  the  country  will  always  be 
the  precise  quantity  which  it  is  most  profitable  so  to  use.  The  whole  of  which 
is  equally  true  of  gold.— To  object  to  the  gold’s  being  carried  away  coined, — if 
it  is  a profitable  trade  to  coin  it, — would  be  as  absurd  as  for  Mr.  Hunt  to 
object  to  the  French  carrying  away  cakes  of  blacking  with  his  image  and  super- 
scription. If  from  convenience  of  form  or  other  reasons,  the  French  prefer  the 
cakes  to  lamp-black  in  barrels,  upon  what  ground  of  common  sense  is  Mr. 
Hunt  called  upon  to  hinder  it? 

10.  That  if  taxation  is  too  high,  the  part  of  sensible  men  is  to  demand 
the  reduction  of  the  taxes  ; but  not  to  demand  a depreciation  of  the  currency 
as  the  means  of  reducing  the  taxes.  Such  a demand  would  only  be  com- 
parable to  the  conduct  of  a man  who  set  his  house  on  fire  to  warm  himself. 
That  if  there  is  not  a power  in  the  country  to  effect  the  direct  reduction 
of  taxes,  there  would  not  be  a power  to  prevent  the  taxes  from  being  raised 
as  fast  as  the  depreciation  was  felt.  The  consequence  therefore  would  only 
be,  that  we  should  have  all  the  evils  of  the  depreciation,  without  the 
expected  good.  Which  would  be  like  a man  who  should  set  his  house  on 
fire  to  warm  himself,  and  not  be  allowed  to  warm  himself  after  all. 

11.  That  the  root  of  all  the  evil  is  in  the  prohibition  of  commerce  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  has  been  effected  by  the  land-owners.  They  first 
produce  universal  distress  ; and  then  somebody  is  to  be  robbed  by  way  of 
helping  it.  One  day  it  is  to  be  the  fund-holders ; another,  the  holders  of 
the  circulating  medium  and  the  labouring  classes  ; and  another,  the  church. 
Some  or  all  of  these  will  to  a certainty  be  plundered,  unless  they  have  the 
sense  to  combine  to  put  down  the  great  original  robbery,  out  of  which 
arises  the  distress  which  is  the  plea  for  all  the  others.  ‘ One  step  into  the 
right’  on  the  part  of  the  minister  who  removed  the  Catholic  disabilities, 
would  rally  all  ranks  and  orders  about  him,  except  the  plunderers;  and 
honest  men  thenceforth  might  sleep  in  peace. 

Such  of  these  propositions  as  are  not  derived  from  the  Article  on  the 
Instrument  of  Exchange,  will  be  found  enlarged  upon  and  supported  by 
the  following  references. 
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Westminster  Review  No.  XX,  Art.  5. — On  Banking. 

No.  XXI,  Art.  1. — On  the  Corn  Laws. 

■ No.  XXII,  Art.  13. — Oil  the  Change  of  Ministry  in 

France. 

No.  XXIII,  Art.  7. — On  Free  Trade. 

Art.  12. — On  Radical  Reform. 

Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  14th  Edition. 


Objections  and  the  Answers. 

A.  The  error  which  runs  through 
all  this,  is  that  of  substituting  nominal 
income  for  substantial; — the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  a man  is  the  worse 
for  being  paid  with  four  pounds  in- 
stead of  five,  if  the  four  pounds  will 
buy  as  much  as  the  five. 

If  the  case  is  accurately  examined, 
a diminution  of  the  currency,  with  the 
consequent  increase  of  the  value  of 
money  and  diminution  of  money 
prices,  is  in  favour  of  the  dealers  of 
all  kinds  and  not  against  them.  For 
the  currency  is  increasing  in  value 
during  the  time  it  lies  in  their  hands. 
The  effect  may  appear  insignificant  in 
a single  instance ; but  the  sum  of  all 
the  effects  is,  that  if  a particular  trader 
is  in  the  habit  of  turning  over  £100, 
and  the  value  of  money  increases  in 
the  next  twelvemonth  by  5 per  cent, 
he  will  afterwards  only  turn  over  £95, but  the  £95  will  do  him  just  as  much  good 
as  the  £ 100  did,  and  he  will  have  put  the  value  of  £ 5 into  his  pocket  bp  insen- 
sible gradations  during  the  twelvemonth,  over  and  above  his  ordinary  gains.  In  fact 
it  is  a portion  of  the  phenomenon  stated  in  another  place,  viz.  that  the  amount 
of  additions  to  the  circulating  medium  is  taken  from  the  holders  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  general,  and  the  amount  of  diminutions  given  to  them. 

In  all  this,  abstraction  must  be  made  of  the  effects  of  the  change  of  value 
of  currency  upon  old  debts  or  obligations;  which  is  a distinct  consideration. 

That  the  currency  is  at  this  moment  A.  There  is,  in  the  practical  sense, 
insufficient;  as  may  be  gathered  from  no  such  thing  as  a currency  being  insuf- 
circumstances  connected  with  the  foreign  ficient.  For  its  value  will  rise  or  fall, 
exchanges.  t0  the  exaC(;  height  required  to  make 

it  perform  its  office.  All  solicitude, 
therefore,  about  the  currency  being  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  its  office, 
is  like  being  solicitous  lest  the  survivors  of  a tontine  should  be  inadequate  to  the 
division  of  the  capital.  Exactly  as  the  number  of  shares  is  diminished,  will  the 
value  of  each  be  increased  ; and  the  contrary. 

An  appearance  connected  with  foreign  exchanges  may  be  a proof  that  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  currency  is  greater  than  the  nominal,  or  the  contrary. 
But  it  can  be  no  proof  that  the  circulating  medium  is  not  sufficient  for  domestic 
purposes ; which  is  the  question  in  hand. 


That  the  currency,  in  the  year  1819, 
was  just  one-tenth  of  the  whole  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  Now,  if 
the  government  altered  that  test  which 
formed  the  currency,  they  altered  the 
whole  of  the  income  of  the  country  to 
the  same  extent.  In  like  manner,  if  they 
diminished  the  currency  five  millions, 
they  altered  the  whole  income  of  all 
the  farmers,  land-owners,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  country,  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  millions.  This  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  alteration  of  even  five 
millions.  For,  since  all  prices  depend 
on  the  currency — and  it  surely  could  not 
he  denied  that  all  farmers,  landlords,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  merchants,  made  their 
incomes  by  prices — it  followed  that  any 
contraction  of  the  currency  on  which 
these  prices  depended,  contracted  to  the 
same  extent  all  the  income  derived  from 
them. 
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That  the  law  says  that  a one-pound 
bank-note  is  productive  of  evil  at  Car- 
lisle, and  the  reverse  of  evil  at  Gretna- 
Green.  The  people  of  Scotland  cannot 
carry  on  their  business  without  small 
notes,  and  the  good  people  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  cannot  prosper 
with  them.  In  one  place  they  are  use- 
ful, in  the  other  injurious — in  one  coun- 
try they  are  a safe  and  valuable  medium, 
in  the  next  they  are  an  accursed  thing — 
the  root  of  all  evil. 

submit  themselves  to  the  like  absurdity. 


A.  They  are  accursed  in  both  alike, 
if  the  super-subtle  Scotch  had  the  wit 
to  find  it  out.  But  if  our  neighbours 
chuse  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  money- 
makers, it  is  no  reason  why  people  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  should  do  the 
same. 

The  Scotch  are  quite  welcome  “ to 
“ stand  by  their  banks  with  the  dirk  in 
“ one  hand  and  the  claymore  in  the 
“ other”  as  long  as  they  please,  pro- 
vided nobody  troubles  Englishmen  to 


That  the  bankers  in  Scotland  can  as 
well  afford  to  transact  their  business  in 
a gold  currency  as  those  of  England. 
They  are  believed  to  have  more  money 
invested  in  the  funds  than  all  the  ban- 
kers of  England.  The  sum  so  invested 
amounts  to  upwards  of  twenty  millions 
sterling,  every  farthing  of  which  would 
be  sold  out  and  withdrawn  if  Mr.  Peel 
would  but  give  notice  of  a motion  for  the 
extension  of  his  bill  prohibiting  one- 
pound  notes.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  that  the  bankers  of  Scotland  are  too 
poor  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  who  could  not  do  so 
upon  a week’s  notice. 

over  with  dirk  and  claymore,  as  long  a 


A.  It  is,  no  doubt,  very  agreeable 
to  the  Scotch  bankers  to  have  twenty 
millions  receiving  interest  in  the  funds, 
and  as  a consequence  of  this,  to  be 
receiving  interest  in  Scotland  for  paper 
to  the  same  or  greater  nominal  amount, 
the  substantial  value  of  which  is 
abstracted  either  from  the  holders  of 
the  circulating  medium  or  from  the 
government.  It  is  a job  by  which 
twenty  millions  or  more,  of  the  property 
of  the  community, comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scotch  bankers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  allowed  to  take 
an  equal  amount  of  tar  from  the  dock- 
yards ; and  it  is  quite  worth  standing 
this  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  it. 


Would  any  man  be  bold  enough  to  say  It  is  a bold  man  that  would  say  the 
that,  situated  as  they  were  at  present,  the  contrary.  Addition  to  the  circulating 
prosperity  of  the  labouring  classes  would  medium  is  what  injures  the  labouring 
not  be  deteriorated  by  the  abstraction  of  ciasses  • and  abstraction  from  it  is  in 
a portion  of  the  circulating  medium  ? lheir  favour.  when  there  is  an  addi- 
tion, they  have  to  fight  against  the  consequent  depreciation,  till  they  can  raise 
their  wages  in  proportion ; and  the  probability  is,  that  they  never  do  abso- 
lutely raise  them  to  that  point.  When  there  is  an  abstraction,  they  gain  by 
the  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  till  the  masters  can  reduce  their 
wages  in  proportion  ; which,  though  the  masters  are  more  favourably  situated 
for  a contest  than  the  workmen,  will  still  take  some  time  in  doing.  Setting 
these  effects  on  one  side,  it  is  indifferent  to  the  labouring  classes  whether  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  is  100  millions  or  ^£100, 000.  If  it  was  the 
last,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  coins  or  notes  for  fractions  of  a farthing. 
And  if  they  were  not  made,  the  evil  felt  would  not  be  owing  to  a deficiency  in 
the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  but  to  a defect  of  subdivision,  or  in  other 
words  a want  of  small  change. 


That  the  true  principle  of  any  change 
\in  the  laws  relating  to  the  issues  of  pri- 
vate paper ] ought  to  be  that  of  placing 
the  Banking  system  on  a broad  basis, 
dock-yards 


‘ Placing  the  Banking  system  on  a 
broad  basis,’  means  the  same  kind  of 
thing  as  extending  the  right  to  carry 
away  the  pitch  and  tar  out  of  the 
But  why  is  it  to  be  carried  away  at  all?  and  what  are  the  car* 


liers  in  the  long  run  expected  to  give  the  ministers  in  return? 
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POSTSCRIPT 


TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  IN  No.  XXIII. 


So  great  is  the  accumulation  of  matter  with  which  the  zeal 
and  kindness  of  friends  have  furnished  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
Provincial  Press,  that  we  purpose  again  reverting  to  the  sub- 
ject in  detail.  A few  errors  have  been  discovered  growing 
solely  out  of  remoteness  from  persons  and  places,  or  from 
changes  which  had  arisen  between  the  time  of  writing  and  the 
printing  the  articles.  Of  one  of  the  most  valuable  instru- 
ments which  the  cause  of  reform  has  ever  found,  the  Scotsman, 
we  learn  that  it  has  not  changed  its  management  since  it  was 
started  by  the  present  Proprietors  and  Editors — that  they 
have  been  from  the  first,  the  writers  of  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  leading  articles  ; and  that  its  circulation  is  nearly 
One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  copies — ranking  among  the  very 
highest  of  the  Scottish  Press. 


NOTICE. 


The  Westminster  Review,  No.  25,  will  be  published  on  the 
30th  June  next,  and  will  contain  Articles  on  the  Distress  of  the 
Country-— on  Canada  and  the  Colonial  system — on  the  Ballot — 
on  Planting  and  Vegetable  Physiology — on  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Thomas  Jefferson-— the  Newspaper  Press,  &c.  &c. 


WORKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED 


AGRICULTURE. 

Transactions  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India.  Vol.  I.  8vo. 
10* 


ANTIQUITIES  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

Shaw’s  History  of  the  Chapel  at  Luton  Park.  Imperial  Folio.  84s.  India  proofs. 
126s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Linnington’s  Astronomy.  12mo.  Sir.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Jefferson’s  Memoirs.  Vols.  3-4.  8vo.  28 s. 

Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  of  1829.  8vo.  15s. 

Gleig’s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Munro.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Andrew  Melville.  18mo.  4s. 

Essays  on  the  Lives  of  Cowper,  Newton  and  Heber.  8vo.  10s- 
Angelo’s  Reminiscences.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  15s. 

Thoresby’s  Diary  and  Correspondence.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  du  Barri,  Vol.  I.  18mo.  6s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  4to.  52s.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

Greville’s  Algte  Britannicae.  8vo.  42s. 

CLASSICS. 

Beatson’s  Index  to  Sophocles.  8vo.  12s. 

Major’s  Phcenissae  of  Euripides.  8vo.  5s. 

Aristophanes  translated  into  English  Prose.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Barker’s  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Royal  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

Pitman’s  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  8vo.  9s. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Excitement,  or  Book  to  induce  Boys  to  Read.  18mo.  4s.  6d. 

Hinck’s  Rudiments  of  Greek  Grammar.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

White’s  Mental  Arithmetic.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Tutor’s  Assistant.  12mo.  2s. 

Key  to  Ditto.  12ino.  4s.  6 d. 

Butler’s  Etymological  Copy  Book.  Is.  6 d. 

Porquet’s  French  Spelling.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  ■ 

Writer’s  and  Student’s  Assistant.  18mo.  2s. 

Buquet’s  French  Phrases.  12mo.  4s. 

Webster’s  Latin  Delectus.  12mo.  2 s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Ancient  History.  By  a Lady.  18mo.  2s. 

Douville’s  Child’s  Introductory  Book  to  the  French  Language.  18mo.  3s.  6 
Merlet’s  French  Grammar.  12 mo,  10s. 
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Works  lately  published. 

Synopsis  of  French  Grammar.  12mo.  2 s.  6d. 

Berthold’s  German  Dictionary.  5s.  Square  12mo. 

Bernay’s  German  Grammar.  12mo.  3s. 

Grant’s  French  Grammar.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Davenport’s  Supplement  to  the  Amateur’s  Perspective.  4to.  15s 
Harrison  on  Water  Colours.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

GEOGRAPHY'. 

Cobbin’s  Geography  and  Astronomy.  18mo.  I#.  6d 
Matthias’s  Conversations  on  Geography.  2 vols.  18mo.  5s. 

HISTORY. 

St.  George’s  History  of  England.  2 vols.  12mo.  14s. 

Tytler’s Scotland.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  12s. 

Grove’s  Stories  from  the  History  of  Greece.  2 vols.  18mo.  6s. 

Marquis  of  Londonderry’s  War  in  Germany  and  France.  4to.  52 s.  6rf. 
Conversations  upon  Chronology  and  Ancient  History.  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Wellesley  on  the  Court  of  Chancery.  8vo.  5s.  6r/. 

Petersdorf’s  Reports.  Vol.  12.  Royal  Svo.  31s.  6d. 

Palmer’s  Practice  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Svo.  14s. 

Penruddock  on  the  Criminal  Law.  12mo.  5s. 

Eagle  on  the  Law  of  Tithes.  2 vols.  Royal  Svo,  52s.  6d. 

Atkinson’s  Conveyancer’s  Manuel.  Svo.  12s. 

Seton’s  Forms  of  Decrees  in  Equity.  Royal  Svo.  21s. 

Tucker’s  Records  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland.  8vo.  15s. 

Atkinson’s  Forms  in  Conveyancing.  8vo.  24s. 

Swan  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Svo.  5s. 

Brady’s  Executor’s  Account  Book.  4to.  1 2s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Francoeur’s  Mathematics.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  15s. 

MEDICINE,  ANATOMY,  AND  SURGERY. 

Hall  on  Loss  of  Blood.  Svo.  9s. 

Pinney’s  Code  of  Health.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Alcock’s  Lectures  on  Practical  and  Medical  Surgery.  12mo.  10s.  6d.  8vo. 

coloured  21s. 

Long  on  the  Art  of  Healing.  8vo.  5s. 

Tweedie’s  Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever.  8vo.  7s. 

Medico  Chirurgical  Transactions.  'Vol.  15.  8vo. 

Marshall’s  Summary  of  Vaccination.  8vo.  4s. 

England  on  the  Kidneys.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 

Ballingall’s  Military  Surgery.  8vo.  8s. 

Bieland’s  Anatomy.  By  Knox.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Ratier’s  Formulary  of  the  Parisian  Hospitals.  ISmo.  5s. 

Abernethy’s  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  Svo.  8s. 

Seymour  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaria.  8vo.  With  a Folio  Atlas  of  Plates  21s 
Heastie  on  Yellow  Fever.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Hennen’s  Medical  Topography  of  Gibraltar.  8vo.  20s.  • 

Marley  on  Diseases  of  Children.  Svo.  9s. 

Tate  on  Hysteria,  Svo.  5s. 
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Works  lately  published. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Lardner's  Cyclopaedia.  Vols.  2,  3,  4.  Foolscap.  6s.  each. 

Claverston,  or  the  Infidel’s  Visits.  18nio.  2s.  6d. 

Family  Classical  Library.  Vols.  1,  2,  3.  18mo.  4s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Olive  Branch.  1830.  32mo.  4s.  6d. 

M’Kenzie’s  Manual  of  the  Weather.  12mo.  3s. 

Poulson’s  Beverley.  2 vols.  Royal  8vo.  32s. — 4to.  56s. 

Literary  Blue  Book.  5s. 

Rickard’s  India.  Part  III.  Chap.  2.  8vo.  9s. 

Kelty’s  Times  of  Trial.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Irish  Priests  and  English  Landlords.  18mo.  3s. 

Iconology.  By  W.  Pinnock.  12mo.  8s. 

Crabbe’s  Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  12mo.  9s. 

Manual  for  the  Economy  of  the  Human  Body.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

Davy’s  Consolation  in  Travel.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

The  Pensee.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Hamilton  on  Duelling.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  5s. 

Mirror  of  the  Graces.  12mo.  5s. 

Maxims,  Reflections,  &c.  12mo.  2s. 

Fisiier’s  Remains.  By  Brown.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Knowledge.  Royal  18mo.  7s.  6d. 

Borner’s  University  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  12s. 

Meek’s  Mutual  Recognition.  12mo.  3s. 

Steamers  versus  Stages.  18mo.  2s. 

Sidney  Anecdotes.  Parti.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Affairs  of  the  Nation.  12ino.  7s. 

Children  as  they  Are.  12mo.  6s. 

Morning  Conversations.  18mo.  2s.  6 d. 

Portugal.  12mo.  5s. 

M’Diarmid’s  Sketches  from  Nature.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Lloyd’s  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Fry’s  Listener.  2 vols.  12mo.  12s. 

Hind’s  Three  Temples.  8vo.  5s.  6 d. 

Bannister’s  Humane  Policy.  8vo.  14s. 

Hall  on  the  Sea  and  Shores  of  the  Realm.  Royal  8vo.  12s. 

Bland’s  Philosophical  Problems.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Addison  on  Females.  8vo.  5s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Pomological  Magazines,  Vol.  11.  Royal  8vo.  63s. 

Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom,  Aves.  3 vols.  8vo.  108s.  Royal  8vo.  81.  2s. 
Turner’s  Selections  from  Pliny’s  Natural  History.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

Adventures  of  an  Irish  Gentleman.  3 vols.  PostSvo.  31s.  6d. 

Darnley,  by  the  Author  of  “ Richelieu.’’  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
Country  Curate,  by  the  Author  of  the  “ Subaltern.”  2 vols.  Post  8vo.  21s. 
The  Corsair’s  Bride.  3 vols.  12mo  18s. 

Forrester.  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  27 s. 

The  Lost  Heir.  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Tales  and  Illustrations  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  2 vols.  18mo.  6s. 

Life  of  a Lawyer,  by  himself.  Royal  12mo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Manners  of  the  Day.  3 vols.  PostSvo.  31s.  6(5 
Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford.  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  31  s.6d. 

Sydenham,  or  Memoirs  of  a Man  of  the  World.  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  31s.  6 d. 
The  Dominies  Legacy.  3 vols.  Post  8vo.  24s, 
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Works  lately  published. 

Arthur  Russell,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy.  ISmo.  1 s.  6r/. 

The  Young  Wanderer’s  Cave.  12mo.  6s. 

Hofland’s  Stolen  Boy.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Mangin’s  More  Short  Stories.  18mo.  4s.  6r/. 

The  Jewish  Maiden,  by  the  Author  of  “ Ambition.”  4 vols.  12mo.  22s. 
Kincaird’s  Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Pilgrim  of  the  Hebrides,  by  the  Author  of  three  Days  at  Killarney.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 
Carwell,  or  Crime  and  Sorrow.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6r/. 

Gertrude,  a tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.  21s. 

Phillip’s  Valence  the  Dreamer.  12mo.  5s. 

POETRY  AND  PLAYS. 

Satan,  a Poem,  by  Robt.  Montgomery.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Creation,  a Poem,  by  H.  Ball.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Poetry  of  the  Magyars,  by  Dr.  Bowring.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Balfour’s  Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers.  Post  8vo.  9s.  6 if. 

Rose’s  Ariosto.  Vol.  VII.  8vo.  9s.  6</. 

Spirit  of  English  Tragedy.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6</. 

Reproof  of  Brutus.  8vo.  8s.  6</. 

A therstone’s  Fall  of  Nineveh.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Descent  into  Hell,  a poem.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Porson’s  Devil’s  Walk.  12mo.  Is. 


POLEMICS. 

Trollope’s  Analecta  Theologica.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  15s. 

Townson’s  Discourses.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Rose’s  Christianity,  always  Progressive.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Mant’s  Clergyman’s  Obligations  Considered.  18mo.  6'.  6d. 

Whitley  on  Prophecy.  8vo.  12s. 

Short’s  Sermons.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Jenour  on  Isaiah.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  12s. 

Rev.  J.  Milner,  on  Revelation.  8vo.  10s. 

Buddicom’s  Christian  Garland.  12mo.  4s. 

Pope’s  Sermons.  12mo.  4s. 

Belfrage’s  Portrait  of  John  the  Baptist.  12mo.  3s.  Cd. 

Social  Duties,  on  Christian  Principles.  12mo.  3 s.6d. 

Townsend’s  Sermons.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Christian  Physiologist.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hamilton  on  Redemption.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

O’Donnoghue,  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  8vo,  10s.  6 d. 

Pinnock’s  Grammar  of  Sacred  History.  18mo.  5s.  Qd. 

Deane,  on  the  Worship  of  the  Serpent.  8vo.  12s. 

Newnham,  on  Superstition.  8vo.  1 0s.  Gd. 

Humphrey’s  Discourses  to  Youth.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Family  Oblation  or  Prayers  for  Domestic  Worship.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Drama  brought  to  the  Test  of  Scripture.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Nolan’s  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate.  8vo.  8s 
Hinton,  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  12mo.  6s. 

Three  Letters  on  Christian  Unitarianism,  by  Jerom  Murch.  12mo. 

Dr.  A.  Thomson’s  Sermons  against  Universal  Pardon.  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Wilson’s  Protestant  Truths  and  Roman  Catholic  Errors.  12mo.  6s. 

Strutt’s  Manual  of  Devotion.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Blunt’s  Veracity  of  the  Books  of  Moses.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  6 d. 

Griffith’s  Sermons.  8vo.  11s. 

Acaster’8  Remedies  for  the  Church  in  Danger.  8vo.  4s.  61. 

Coventry’s  Revenues  of  the  Church.  8vo.  6s. 

Morehead’s  Dialogues  on  Religion.  12mo.  8s. 

Andrew’s  Sermons  on  Prayer.  8vo.  9s. 
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POLITICS. 

Forsyth’s  Political  Fragments.  12mo.  5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Battey’s  Cities,  No.  1.  Imperial  8vo.  15s.  Royal  4to.  16s. 

Savage’s  History  of  Carhampton.  8vo.  18s.  Royal  8 vo.  24s. 

Allan’s  Panorama  of  London.  l6mo.  12s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Lander’s  Records  of  Clapperton’s  Expedition.  2 vols.  Post8vo.  21s. 
Caillie’s  Travels  to  Timbuctoo.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

The  Modern  Traveller.  30  vols.  18mo.  8/.  5s. 

Taylor's  France  and  Normandy.  12mo.  6s. 

Duppa’s  Travels  on  the  Continent,  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands.  Royal  8vo, 
Moorsom’s  Letters  from  Nova  Scotia.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Leake’s  Travels  in  the  Morea.  3 vols.  8vo.  45s. 

Temple's  Travels  in  Peru.  2 vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Dobell’s  Travels  in  Kamtschatka.  2 vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Walsh’s  Brazil  in  1828  and  1820.  2 vols.  8vo.  34s. 


END  OF  VOL.  XII. 


T.  C.  Hansard,  Printer,  Pater  noster-row,  Loudon. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBL1SIJED  BY  J.  SOUTER,  AT  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY, 

73,  North  Side  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London. 

Where  Schools  and  Families  may  he  supplied  with  all  other  School-Books, 
Copy-Books,  Slates,  Pencils,  Pens,  and  all  kinds  of  Stationery, 
on  the  most  reasonable  Terms. 

SOUTER’S  NEW  SCHOOL  REGISTERS,  for  the  Study  and  Conduct  of 
Young  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  may  be  had  on  the  shortest  Notice,  adapted  for  any 
School,  with  the  Name  and  Address  of  the  Establishment  printed  on  the  Cover  for  any 
Person  who  may  order  50  Copies  or  upwards. — 1.  Octavo  Size,  either  for  Ladies  or 
Gentlemen;  50  for  36s.  or  100  for  31.  10s. — 2.  Quarto  Size,  handsomely  printed  in 
Script  Type,  with  blank  pages  for  miscellaneous  Observations;  50  for  31.  15s.,  or  100 
for  71.  7s. — 3.  Quarto  Size,  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  page ; 50  for  21.  10s.,  or  100 
for  41.  16s. 

Any  smaller  Numbers  than  the  above  may  be  had,  without  the  Name  and  Address  of 
the  Establishmeitt  being  printed  upon  them,  Octavos  at  9d.  each,  or  with  blank  pages, 
at  Is.  each.  Quartos  at  Is.,  or  with  blank  pages,  at  Is.  6 d.  each. 

Also  a very  neat  small  Copper-plate  edition,  7s.  per  dozen. 

N.B.  These  Registers  are  adopted  to  any  School,  as  they  do  not  confine  the  Party  to 
use  any  particular  Class  of  Books. 

Also  SOUTER’S  SCHOOL  RECORDER,  comprising  blank  forms  for  the  Teacher 
to  fill  in  such  a Course  of  Study  as  may  be  pursued  by  each  Pupil. 


Art  of  Reading,  fyc. 

The  ENGLISH  PRIMER ; or,  Child’s  First  Book  : arranged  on  such  a 
plan  as  cannot  fail  to  delight  young  Children,  ar.d  facilitate  their  Instruction  in  the 
Elements  of  Spelling  and  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
of  two  hundred  wood  engravings.  6d.  sewed,  or  10d.  bound. 

The  same  in  FRENCH.  Js.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

“This  little  Primer,  at  the  moderate  price  of  sixpence,  appears  to  justify  what  is  promised  in  the 
title  ; beinv  of  its  kiud,  the  most  complete  which  has  of  late  come  under  our  observation.” — Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.  See  also  Monthly  Review. 

The  ENGLISH  MOTHER'S  FIRST  CATECHISM  for  her  Children, 
containing  those  things  most  necessary  to  be  known  at  an  Early  Age.  Illustrated  by 
one  Hundred  Engravings  , being  a Sequel  to  the  above.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 
Price  9d.  or  Is.  bound. 

The  same  in  FRENCH.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

The  NATIONAL  SPELLING-BOOK;  or  Sure  Guide  lo  English 
Spelling  and  Pronunciation,  on  a plan  which  cannot  fail  to  remove  the  difficulties,  and 
facilitate  general  improvement,  in  the  English  language.  Revised  and  improved  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Clark.  Is.  6d. 

The  NATIONAL  READER  ; consisting  of  Lessons  in  History,  Geogra- 
phy, Biography,  Natural  History,  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  one  hundred  engrav- 
ings; being  a Sequel  to  the  “ National  Spelling.”  By  the  Rev.  T.  Clark.  3s.  6d. 

A DICTIONARY  of  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES ; comprehending  the 
Derivations  and  Meanings  of  the  Words;  and  the  Distinctions  between  the  Synonymes 
illustrated  by  Examples.  By  the  Rev.  John  Platts.  1’rice  5s. 

Tliis  work  requires  but  few  words  to  recommend  it  to  public  notice.  Before  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Crabb’s  elaborate  performance  on  English  Synonymes,  there  was  no  publication  on  the  subject 
worthy  of  notice.  The  learned  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Crabb,  for  Clline  up  what  was 
“ considered  a chasm  in  English  literature.”  Still  a work  on  a smaller  scale,  and  With  more  ease 
of  reference,  suitable  for  schools,  and  tor  persons  in  general,  for  no  person  ought  to  be  without 
a work  of  this  Kind,  was  a desideratum.  Under  this  view,  the  present  “Dictionary  of  Synonymes” 
was  compiled.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  of  troth  sexes.  The  writer  felt  the 
want  of  such  a work  during  the  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  youth ; and  he  lias 
some  confidence  that  this  Dictionary  will  be  favorably  received  by  the  respectable  conductors  of 
seminaries,  and  that  it  will  be  tire  means  of  assisting  tire  English  student  in  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  his  native  language,  and  the  properdistinctionsof  words. 

The  Alphabetical  index,  at  the  end,  will  at  once  exhibit  all  tire  words  contained  in  the  work,  and 
direct  to  the  page  where  each  particular  word  may  he  found. 

INFANTILE  STORIES,  in  Words  of  One,  Two,  and  Three  Syllables. 
New  Edition.  By  Mrs  Fenwick.  With  six  new  Plates.  2s.  and  3s.  coloured. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Books  that  can  possibly  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a child,  after 
Clark’s  excellent  little  Primer.” 

A FATHER’S  LESSONS  ; or,  a Day’s  Instructive  Excursion.  By  L. 
F.  Jauffret,  Author  of  the  “ Travels  of  Rolando,”  &c.  With  plates.  2s.  6d. 

BLAIR’S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY.  New  Edition,  revised  by  T. 

Browne,  ll.d.  3s. 


2 

Geography  and  Use  of  the  Globes. 

CLARK  S (the  Rev.  T.)  NEW  GENERAL  SCHOOL  ATLAS  of 

Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  ; exhibiting  the  various  Divisions  of  the  World, 
with  the  chief  Empires,  Kingdoms,  and  States;  in  Forty-three  Maps,  carefully  cor- 
rected from  the  latest  and  best  Authorities.  Royal  4to.  coloured,  with  an  ALPHA- 
BETICAL INDEX  containing  the  ancient  and  modern  Name,  with  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  every  place  given  in  the  Maps.  ‘21s. 

The  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  separately.  Royal  Svo. 

coloured,  with  an  INDEX.  12s. 

The  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY,  separately.  Royal  Svo. 

coloured,  with  an  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  10s.  6d. 

CLARK’S  MINOR  ATLAS  ; containing,  1.  A Map  of  the  World. 
2.  Europe.  3.  England  and  Wales.  4.  Scotland.  5.  Ireland.  6.  France.  7. 
Spain.  8.  Asia.  9.  Hindostan.  10.  Africa.  11.  North  America.  12.  South  America. 
Half-bound,  4s.  6d.  coloured,  and  3s.  6d.  plain. 

For  Clearness,  Accuracy,  and  Cheapness,  these  Atlasses  are  unequalled  by  anv  now  extant. 

CLARK’S  MINOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  adapted  to 

the  above  Atlas.  No.  I. ; containing  Twelve  corresponding  outlines,  to  be  filled  up 
by  younger  Pupils.  Piice  2s.  6d.  oblong  4to.  sewed,  and  3s.  6d.  coloured. 

CLARK’S  MINOR  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS,  No.  II.; 

containing  Twelve  projections  of  Maps,  or  Lines  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  only.  2s. 6d. 

CLARK’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS.  Part  I.; 
containing  Forty-three  Outline  Maps,  to  be  filled  up  by  Junior  Students  ; adapted  to 
either  of  the  above  General  Atlasses.  On  drawing  paper,  oblong  folio,  15s  and  ‘20s.  col. 

CLARK’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  COPY-BOOKS.  Part  11.; 

containing  Forty-three  Projections  of  Maps,  or  Lines  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  only, 
for  senior  Students,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  above.  Price  15s. 

CLARK’S  NEW  SERIES  of  ANCIENT  and  MODERN  MAPS,  of 
all  the  States  and  Kingdoms  throughout  the  AVorld,  from  the  latest  and  best  Authori- 
ties, Sold  separately,  price  6d.  each,  coloured. 

Comprising,  1.  The  World.  2.  Mercator’s  Projection  of  the  World.  3.  Europe.  4.  England. 
5.  Scotland.  6.  Ireland.  7.  France  in  Provinces.  8.  France  in  Departments.  9.  Russia  10.  Spain 
and  Portugal.  II.  Turkey  and  Hungary.  12.  Poland.  13.  Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 
14.  Sweden  and  Norway.  15.  Denmark.  16.  Germany.  17.  Switzerland.  18.  Italy.  19.  Asia. 
20.  Modern  Persia.  21.  China.  22.  Hindostan.  23.  East  Indies.  4.  Africa.  25.  North 
America.  26.  West  Indies.  27.  South  America.  28.  Canaan,  or  Judea.  29.  Travels  nf  St.  Paul. 
30.  Graecia  Antiqua.  31.  Italia  Antique.  32.  Imperium  Persicum  Antiquum.  83.  Romanum 
Imperium.  34.  Gallia  Antiqua.  35.  Britannia  Antiqua.  36.  Et  pc  ditto  Hannibalis.  37.  Syria 
and  Assyria.  38.  Asia  Minor.  39.  Germania  Antiqua.  40.  Terra  Eeteribus  Nota.  41 . Hispania 
Antiqua.  42.  Africa  Antiqua.  43.  EEgyptus  Antiqua. 

An  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX,  with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Names, 
Longitudes,  and  Latitudes,  of  all  Places  mentioned  in  these  Maps,  may  be  bad  to  the 
twenty-seven  Modern  Maps,  price  2s.  6d. ; to  the  Ancient  Maps,  price  Is.  6d.;  or,  to 
the  whole  complete,  price  3s.  6d. 

Forty-three  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  above, 
and  in  which  the  chief  Cities,  Towns,  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains,  are  all  laid  down, 
but  their  Names  omitted.  Intended  for  the  exercise  of  Junior  Pupils.  May  also  be 
had  separately,  at  4d.  each,  or  at  6d.  each  coloured. 

Forty-three  NEW  PROJECTIONS,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  above, 

for  Senior  Pupils.  4d.  each. 

CLARK’S  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY  ; containing  an 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  AVorld,  with  the  political  alterations 
determined  by  the  Congress  of  ATenna  ; to  which  is  annexed  a series  of  Questions  for 
the  exercise  and  examination  of  the  Student.  New  edition,  improved,  4s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOGRAPHICAL  and  ASTRONOMICAL  SCI- 
ENCE ; with  Exercises  on  Maps,  and  Questions  for  Examination.  By  M.  Beasley  ; 
altered  and  adapted  to  the  modern  divisions  of  Europe  and  South  America,  by  T. 
Beasley.  3s.  bound. 

A FIRST  PRACTICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  designed  for  the  use  of  Junior 

Classes  ; being  a Concise  and  Distinct  Plan  for  Pointing  out  the  Situations  of  most 
Places  on  the  Earth.  By  W.  S.  Rowe,  Academy,  Totnes,  Devon.  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  bd. 

JUVENILE  GEOGRAPHY.  By  J.  Bissett.  Is.  6d. 

A TOUR  of  ASIA;  compiled  from  the  best  AA^orks  of  Modem  Travellers; 
illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  price  5s. ; by  the  Rev.  T.  Clark. 

The  TRAVELS  of  POLYCLETES  : a series  of  Letters  on  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Laws,  Institutions,  and  General  History  of  the  Romans.  By  M.  le  Baron  de 
Theis,  abridged  by  M.  de  Bouillon,  and  translated  by  M.  A.  P.  l‘2mo.  bds.  6s.  6d. 
The  same  may  be  had  in  FRENCH.  6s.  6d. 

“Tlie  volume  before  us  will  doubtless  prove  an  important  assistant  to  young  beginners  in  the 
study  of  ancient  history.  By  all  classes  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  utility,  as  containing  much 
information  concerning  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans,  their  laws  both  civil  and  military, 
their  literature,  their  arts  and  scieuces,  and,  in  short  their  manners  and  customs  in  each  particular.” 

— Monthly  Magazine. 


FRESNOY’S  ABRIDGMENT  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY, 

divided  into  Short  Lessons.  2s.  6d. 

A NEW  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper.  2s.  6d. 

FLORIAN’S  GUIDE  to  the  STUDY  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

in  a Series  of  Questions.  A New  Edition  improved,  and  brought  down  to  George 
lVth.  By  J.  Gortox.  Is.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

12mo.  illustrated  by  the  Heads  of  the  Kings,  and  by  upwards  of  one  thousand 
Questions  for  Exercise.  Corrected  and  brought  down  to  the  present  Time,  by  J. 
D VAIOCK.  4S. 

FLORIAN’S  GUIDE  to  the  STUDY  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME,  in 

a Series  of  Questions.  Is. 

GOLDSMITH'S  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME.  12mo. 

with  a colouied  Map  of  Ancient  Rome.  3s.  6d. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  deduced  from  the  Abridgment  of 
Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome : to  which  are  prefixed,  a brief  Sketch  of  the  Roman 
Polity,  and  of  the  principal  constituted  Authorities  of  the  Romans,  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Commonwealth  ; a Table  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Roman  Authors,  and  an  Account  of  their  particular  Works.  By  J.  G. 
Gorton.  Is. 

GOLDSMITH’S  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE. 

l2mo.  with  a colouied  Map  of  Ancient  Greece.  3s.  6d. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  deduced  from  Goldsmith’s  History 

of  Greece,  on  the  plan  of  the  above.  By  the  same  Author.  Is. 

A KEY  to  the  Questions  on  Goldsmith’s  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

By  the  same  Author.  Is. 

Writing,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Mensuration  and 
Mathematics. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  PENMANSHIP;  containing  Rules  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Formation  of  each  Letter;  together  with  a Projection  of  the  Text  Alpha- 
bet, and  some  Specimens  of  Writing.  By  J.  Hill.  5s. 

NEW  SLIP  COPIES,  Numbers  I.  and  II.,  small  hand,  comprising  a 
Course  of  Elegant  Extracts  from  Addison  and  others,  each  subject  occupying  about 
half  a page  in  the, Copy-book,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Pupil  copying  his  own  writing.  By 
J.  Hill.  6d.  each. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  ARITHMETIC,  or  a Complete  Analysis  of 

Integers  ; for  the  use  of  advanced  Students,  but  suited  to  the  most  limited  Capacity. 
Also,  an  Appendix,  containing  domestic  calculations  to  be  performed  mentally.  By 
William  Russell,  Writing  Master  and  Accomptant.  3s. 

This  work  “will  be  found  useful  in  exciting  an  interest  in  the  yrung  mind  as  it  regards  the 
science.  The  pupil  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a stiff  unphilosophical  tutor  who  will  not,  or 
cannot,  explain  the  principles  of  Arithmetic,  will  find  this  work  a useful  and  valuable  companion.* 
— Educational  Review , July  1826. 

The  FIRST  FOUR  RULES  of  ARITHMETIC,  on  a plan  entirely 
original,  calculated  to  abridge  the  labour  of  the  Tutor  very  considerably,  and  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Pupil ; by  J.  Walker.  Is.  6d.  bound. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  SYSTEM  is  printed  and  sold  at  2s.  sealed  up; 
which  will  only  be  delivered  to  School-masters  or  Teachers  who  apply  personally,  or  by 
Letter  addressed  to  the  publisher. 

A NEW  SYSTEM  of  ARITHMETIC,  on  a Plan  entirely  original, 

calculated  to  abridge  the  labour  of  the  Tutor  very  considerably,  and  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  Pupil.  By  J.  Walker.  With  an  enlarged  Appendix  by  W.  Russell. 
3s.  bound. 

A KEY  to  RUSSELL’S  APPENDIX  to  Walker’s  New  System  of 
Arithmetic,  containing  Solutions  of  all  the  Questions  and  Examples.  By  W. 
Russell.  2s.  6d. 

W ALKER’S  NEW  CIPHERING  BOOK,  on  ihe  same  System. 
Part  I.,  containing  the  Simple  Rules  5 neatly  printed  in  Script,  on  fine  foolscap  4to. 
3s.  half-bound. 

WALKER’S  NEW  CIPHERING  BOOK.  Part  II.,  containing  the 

Compound  Rules.  Printed  uniformly  with  the  above.  3s.  neatly  half-bound. 


SOUTER’S  NEW  CIPHERING-ROOK,  for  beginners,  containing  the 

First  Four  Rules  of  Arithmetic,  simple  and  compound.  By  R.  W.  Beautifully 
printed  on  fine  post  4to.  after  the  manner  of  copper-plate.  Is.  fid, 

A KEY  to  the  above,  giving  eight  Solutions  of  every  Sum,  correctly 
worked  at  full  length.  4s. 

SOUTER’S  NEW  CIPHERING-BOOK.  Part  II.  for  more  advanced 

Pupils.  3s.  fid.  half-bound. 

A KE1  to  the  above,  giving  Eight  Answers  to  every  Sum  worked  at 
length.  9s.  half-bound. 

So  much  pains  lias  been  taken  with  these  books,  that  the  author  can  almost  vouch  for  there  not 
beins  a single  error;  ami  lie  engages  to  give  certaiu  premiums,  mentioned  ill  the  Prefaces,  to  any 
pupil  who  may  discover  an  error. 

A NEW  COMPENDIUM  of  ARITHMETIC  for  YOUNG  LADIES. 

By  E.  English.  12mo.  Is.  6d  bound. 

SOUTER’S  COMPLETE  SET  of  ARITHMETICAL  TABLES. 

On  a large  8vo.  Card,  4d.,  or  3s.  4d.  per  dozen  ; or,  large  4to.,  6d.,  or  5s.  per  dozen. 

TAPLIN’s  Improved  Edition  of  WALKINGHAME’s  TUTOR’S 
ASSISTANT;  being  a Compendium  of  Arithmetic,  and  a complete  Question-Book. 
A new  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  to  correspond  with  the  late  equalization  of 
the  weights  and  measures.  2s.  bound.  Or  with  the  System  of  Book-keeping,  3s. 
The  Book-keeping  separately,  Is. 

TAPLIN’S  KEY  to  the  above,  with  all  the  Answers  worked  at  length.  9d. 
BEASLEY’S  ARITHMETICAL  TABLE-BOOK,  with  the  new 

imperial  Weights  and  Measures;  containing  also  the  French  weights  and  measures, 
and  a System  of  Mental  Reckoning.  6d. 

AOUNG’S  ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY,  containing  a new  and 
universal  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  Proportion,  together  with  Notes,  in  which  are 
pointed  out  and  corrected  several  important  Errors  that  have  hitherto  remained  unno- 
ticed in  the  writings  of  Geometers.  8vo.  8s.  bound. 

“ The  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  as  well  as  his  corrections  of  many 
•M'rors  of  preceding-  geometers,  together  with  his  minute  attention  to  accuracy  throughout,  may 
.justly  be  considered  as  rendering  his  performance  valuable,  especially  to  the  learner.” — Phil.  Mat?. 
March  1828.  * 

“ We  have  never  seen  a work  so  free  from  pretension,  and  of  such  great  merit.” — Monthly 

Mag:.,  Sept.  J 

“ In  the  notes  is  much  valuable  matter,  even  for  those  who  have  advanced  further  in  these 
studies,  and  on  the  theory  of  parallel  lines,  which  has  not  a little  perplexed  geometers  of  all  ages, 
there  is  a very  able  and  elaborate  commentary.”— /Vie  Times,  Nov.  2,  1827. 

YOUNG’sELEM ENTARY  TREATISEon  ALGEBRA, with  Improve- 
ments in  the  Solution  of  the  Higher  Equations ; a new  and  general  Demonstration 
of  the  Binomial  Theorem;  a new  Method  of  summing  Infinite  Series,  &c.  JOs.  fid. 

“A  new  and  ingenious  method  of  solving  equation^  lias  been  recently  discovered  by  Messrs.  H. 
Atkinson,  Holdred,  and  Horner,  independently  of  each  other.  For  the  best  practical  view  of  this 
new  method  and  its  applications,  consult  the  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  by  Mr.  J . II.  Young, 
a work  which  deserves  our  cordial  recommendation.”— Dr.  Gregory's  edition  of  Hutton's  Mathe- 
matics, vol.  J.  p.  260. 

“The  investigation  of  the  binomial  theorem  is  a subject  that  has  occasionally  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  ablest  mathematicians  since  the  days  of  Newton,  its  immortal  inventor, 
i et  among  all  the  general  investigations  that  have  bten  given,  one  purely  algebraical,  and  adapted 
to  elementary  instruction,  has  not  till  now  been  met  with,  by  us  at  least,  if  we  except  that  given  by 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  in  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation,  than  which, 
however,  (although,  like  every  thing  we  have  seen  entered  into  by  that  gentleman,  it  is  very 
very  clear  and  losrica],)  we  have  no  hesitation  iu  saying  that  Mr.  Young’s  is  more  simple  in  principle, 
and  quite  as  satisfactory.” — Newcastle  Magazine  for  Nov.  1825. 

“ For  the  summation  of  infinite  series,  the  author  gives  a new  and  ingenious  method,  which  is  very 
easy  and  extensive  in  its  application. 

“ Chapter  9 contains  another  of  the  author’s  improvements  in  the  science  ; viz.  a new,  direct, 
and  concise  rule  for  the  solution  of  indeterminate  equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities.”— 
New  Mag. 

V Mr.  YOUNG  has  in  the  press  a work  on  AN  ALYTICAL  GEOMETRY, 
in  1 vol.  12mo. 

General  Science. 

The  SOLAR  SYSTEM,  arranged  in  a new  and  familiar  manner,  so  ns  to 
enable  Youth  to  comprehend  more  clearly  the  relative  magnitudes  and  distances  of  its 
parts.  By  R.  W.  6d. 

For  a character  of  this  little  work,  see  Mechanic's  Magazine,  October  23,  1824. 

A FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  BOTANY. 
By  A.  Selwyn.  12mo.  boards,  3s.  6d.  plain,  and  5s.  coloured  plates. 

A BRIEF  TREATISE  on  the  USE  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  a CASE 
op  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS  ; containing  a copious  Explanation  of  each, 
particularly  of  the  Sector,  the  lines  on  which  are  separately  treated  of,  and  their  use 
shown  in  solving  several  cases  of  Trigonometry  : the  whole  designed  to  give  the  young 
Student  a knowledge  in  using  his  Instruments,  and  constructing  Geometrical  Figures 
with  accuracy.  A new  Edition,  improved,  by  George  Phillips,  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge.  2s.  fid. 


SOUTER’S  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SERIES  OF 

CATECHISMS, 

By  C.  IRVING,  li.d.  f.a.s!,  Dr.  BUSBY,  and  others.  9d.  each,  neatly  tewed. 

1.  A CATECHISM  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:  containing  the 

"Qg  Strikini; EventS  fr°m  ^fnRNGLANb  and  WALES  : con- 

taining a Description  of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Divisions,  Population,  Soil,  Climate,  Mountains, 
Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Islands;  also  the  Religion,  Literature,  Government,  &c.  f , 

3 I the  HISTORY  of  IRELAND : containing  an  Outline  of  the 

principal  Events  that  have  taken  place  in  that  Country,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present 
lune.  By  J.  G.  GUKI'QN^  GEOGRAPHY  of  IRELAND:  containing  an  accu- 
rate Description  of  its  Situation,  Extent,  Population,  SoiL  Trade,  Manufactures,  &c. 

5.  _! the  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND:  containing  the  most  stnk- 

ing  Events  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  . .1T^  . • • r*  o "Ho 

6.  the  GEOGRAPHY  of  SCOTLAND  : containing  a De- 

scription of  its  Situation,  Extent,  Districts,  Population,  Soil  .Manufactures,  Productions,  &c. 

7.  the  HISTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  earliest  Period 

to  the  pres''„t Time.  ^e^^RAPHY  of  FRANCE:  containing  an  accu- 
rate Descripti^  TO08t  strik- 

ing^en^^t containing  the  Mu. 

uers.  Customs,  *c.  of  the  Ancient^ reeks^  y ^ RQME;  ^ ^ foundation  of  the 
Citv  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  New  Edition.  - ,, 

city  to i then  tne the  ANTIQUITIES  of  ROME:  or,  an  Account  of  the 

Religion,  Civil  Government,  Military  and  Naval  Affairs,  Public  Buildings,  &c-  , , V f 

i q SACRED  HISTORY:  a Summary  V iew  of  the  Events 

*Jm  _ ..... i . tp  n auv 


related  iu  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  revised  by  'hn  Key.  T.  CLARK. 

14. UNIVERSAL  HISTORY:  containing 


a concise  Ac- 


count of  the  most  strikingEvents,  from  the  earliest lAges  to  the  present  Time. 

15 1 GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY:  being  an  easy  Intro- 

duction to  a knowledge  of  the  Situation,  Extent,  Mountains,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Religion,  and  .overn- 
nient,  of  every  Country  i- the  World- ^ ANTIQUITIES  : containing  an  Account  of 

the  Classes,  Institn, ions,  Rites, ; containing  an  Account 
of  the  Lives  of  the  most  celebra^C^rac^te^imiong^tlie^Greeky'id^Itoini^^_^^^^  Motions, 
Periods,  Distances,  &c.  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  ; illustrated  by  Engravings. 

1Q BOTANY  : containing  a Description  ot  the  most  umi 

Ha/ and  interesting  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the  Linmean  System,  with  the  tormation  of 
an  Herbarinn|e— 9d.  plain,  -^jf^^coNSTITUTION : containing  a View  of  the 

Government,  Courts  of  Justice,  Orders  of  5™!?’  ***"-  Do«e fj 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Abstract  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Maueas  vu  p 

BH.ofiiiihts;  with  ^i-^^^MMAR:  carefully  compiled  from  the 
best  Authors,  with  nn.nerous  E^xerc.es^  MAR;  chiefl  intended  as  an  easy 

Introduction  to  Hamel’s  and  Le^s  Grammars.  By  M.  A.  GOMBERT,  editor  of  the  “French 
Dramas,  with  Notes,  &c.“  Qj.pjEIlAL  KNOWLEDGE:  being  an  easy  and  fami- 
liaHutroductiouto  the  Arts  and  Sciences.^  ^ CHEMISTRY  Z with  numerous  easy, 
interring,  and  pi easing  Experiments.  ^ ^ fir8t  princlpleS  of  the  Sci- 

ence, arranged  in  easy  Progression,  with  preliminary  Instruction  for  the  Piano-  or  e.  y ho 
Busby,  Mus.  Doc. 

26.  — 

Gods  and  Goddesses. 

27.  


MYTHOLOGY:  containing  a History  of  the  Heathen 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  C.  Mackenzie. 
French. 

THE  FRENCH  DRAMA. 

Illustrated  by  Arguments  in  English,  at  the  head  of  Scene,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  by  MONS.  A.  GOMBERT. 

Under  the  above  title,  a selection,  from  the  best  productions  of  the  French  dramatic 
writers,  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

« .be  head  el  each  aceee.  ,0  Ih.  P*  - 

as  develope  the  subject,  characters,  and  various  incidents  throughout : 


By  an  English  Translation  of  such  words  and  idioms  as  may  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  student : 

And  by  grammatical  and  critical  Observations,  in  which  are  intersperse-d  occasi- 
onal remarks  upon  the  beauties  of  the  style  and  conceptions. 

The  selection  embraces  the  high  and  dignified  character  of  Tragedy,  as  well  as 
the  refined  and  spirited  elegance  of  the  Comic  Muse.  Great  pains  will  be  continued 
to  combine  pleasure  with  utility  ; the  Arguments  and  Notes  are  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  the  dryness  of  observation  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

The  following  are  already  published: 

By  MOLIERE, 


LE  MISANTHROPE, 
L’AVARE, 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTIL- 
I-IOMME, 

LE  TARTUFFE, 

LE  MALADE  IMAGINAIRE, 
LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES, 


LES  FOURBERIES  DE  SCAPIN, 
LES  PRECIEUSES  RIDICULES, 
L’ECOLE  DES  FEMMES, 
E’ECOLE  DES  MARIS, 

LE  MEDECIN  MALGRE  LUI, 
M.  DE  POURCEAUGNAC, 
AMPHITRYON. 


To  enable  persons  to  make  their  own  selections  from  the  above,  the  Publisher  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  the  Plays  separately,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  stitched;  and  2s.  half-boutid;  or 
the  whole  may  be  had  in  3 vols.  neatly  half-bound  and  lettered,  price  18s. 


By  RACINE, 

ANDROMAQUE,  I ATHALIE, 

LES  PLAIDEURS,  | ESTHER, 

And  the  remainder  of  Racine’s  Tragedies  will  shortly  appear. 

By  CORNEILLE, 

CINNA;  ou,  la  C16mence  d’Auguste. 
And  others  in  great  forwardness. 


The  NEW  FRENCH  PRIMER:  containing  a Vocabulary  of  familiar  Words 
and  Phrases,  arranged  in  the  most  pleasing  form.  On  one  page  are  easy  Words,  il- 
lustrated by  Engravings,  and  in  the  following  page  the  same  words  occur  again,  formed 
into  short  sentences.  With  interesting  Dialogues,  in  which  the  name  of  almost  every 
article  in  domestic  use,  whether  of  furniture,  of  dress,  or  for  the  breakfast  or  dinner, 
table,  is  introduced.  The  whole  illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  By  Mad. 
Douin.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  6d.  bound. 

CATECHISME  D’UNE  MERE  pour  les  ENFANTS.  Contenant  les  choses 
les  plus  necessaires  a connaitre  dans  l’Enfance.  Destine  a servir  de  suite  au  Petit 
Vocabulaire.  Par  Mad.  Douin.  With  100  Engravings.  Is.  sewed,  Is.  6d.  bound, 
and  2s.  6d.  coloured. 

A COMPLETE  ANALYTICAL  TABLE  of  the  Genders  of  all  the  French 

Nouns,  by  which  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  French  Language  is  entirely  re- 
moved, By  M.  de  Rouillon.  New  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  BEE;  or,  Choice  Extracts  in  Prose  and  Verse,  calculated  to  facilitate 
and  render  interesting,  entertaining,  and  instructive,  the  Study  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage ; with  Notes,  by  E.  A.  Mansart.  12mo.  2s.  6d.  bound. 

GRAMMATICAL  INSTITUTES  of  the  FRENCH  LANGUAGE;  or  the 
Teacher’s  French  Assistant:  containing  a Series  of  Theoretic,  Practical,  and  Progres- 
sive Lessons,  in  which  every  difficulty  is  explained.  By  M.  de  Rouillon.  Third 
Edition.  5s.  neatly  bound. 

VOYAGE  DE  POLYCLETE;  on  Lettres  Romains,  abreg6  de  l’Ouvragc 
original  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Theis,  a l’usage  de  la  Jeunesse,  par  M.  de  Rouillon. 
12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 

THE  SAME  in  English.  6s. 6d.  boards. 

This  little  work,  in  the  amusing  form  of  letters  from  a young  Greek,  is  a compendium  of  infor- 
mation, respecting  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Romans;  not  only  at  the  period  of 
which  it  mure  particularly  treats,  but  also,  by  means  of  apt  and  ingenious  digressive  allusions,  to 
the  earlier  days  of  that  once  mighty  people. 

After  the  sacking  of  Athens  by  Sylla,  in  his  Mithridatic  expedition,  Polycletes,  son  of  the  Archor,, 
Cranton,  becomes  a hostage  for  the  Athenian  good  behaviour,  and  is  sent  to  Rome.  There  he  is 
generously  received,  as  a fallen  enemy  of  rank,  into  the  house  of  the  Consul  la  Octavius,  by  whose 
kindness  a well-informed  and  privileged  slave  is  assigned  to  him  as  Cicerone.  In  company  with 
this  intelligent  person,  he  explores  Rome  ; comments  upon  everything  he  sees,  and  repeats  all 
that  he  hears  connected  with  the  people  and  the  city,  in  a series  of  letters  to  his  friends  at  Athens : 
and,  after  being  an  eye-witness  to  many  occurrences  possessing  considerable  historical  interest, 
during  those  stirring  limes  when  Marius  and  Sylla  figured  so  conspicuously  on  the  same  scene  to- 
gether, he  is  eventually  released  from  his  half-bondage,  half-tourist  state,  by  order  of  the  Dictator, 
in  return  for  having  discovered  and  revealed  a plot  against  his  life.  The  epoch,  thus  judiciously 
chosen,  naturally  leads  to  the  introduction  of  many  personages  who  occupied  important  stations  in 
the  eye  of  the  world  at  the  lime  ; and  affords  favorable  scope,  of  which  due  advantage  is  taken,  for 
conveying  information  respecting  the  civil  and  religious  policy,  and  the  domestic  arrangements,  of 
the  Romans. 

The  work  before  us  may  fairly  take  rank,  without  fear  from  comparison,  with  the  well-known 
abridgment  of  the  Abbe  Barlhelemis’  "Travelsof  Anacharsis  the  Younger,”  and  which  we  deci- 


dedly  consider  a valuable  appendage  to  9cho»l  libraries.  With  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
translator,  the  son  of  Crantor  is  sent  forth  in  a cheap  dressy  arKi  while  we  recommend  him  as  a 
very  eligible  companion  for  our  juvenile  friends,  we  can  assure  their  parents  that  they  themselves 
need  not  disdain  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  young  Athenian,  who  will  be  found  an  agreeable 
and  entertaining  companion,  full  of  observation,  and  of  readiness  to  impart  what  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  streets  and  vicinity  of  the  Eternal  City,  with  which,  in  many  of  his  relations,  he  contrives  to 
make  himself  and  his  correspondents  familiar  in  a very  amusing  and  comprehensive  way.  Re- 
straint on  personal  liberty  deals  so  hardly  with  the  spirit  of  this  youthful  “ traveller  for  his  country’s 
cause,”  that  we  are  glad  to  find  him  at  length  restored  to  the  freedom  for  which  he  pines  ; a boon 
which  we  should  like  to  see  extending  itself  to  every  one  of  his  worthy  countrymen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  into  whose  souls  slavery,  like  a leprosy,  hath  been  so  long  eating,  that  their  noblest 
quality  has  almost  “ unmouldered  its  essence”  beyond  the  capacity  for  appreciating  the  blessings  of 
Freedom,  that  animating  principle  of  virtuous  energy,  without  which  man  is  little  better  than  the 
brute. — London  University  Magazine , Jan.  1,  1830. 

The  BOOK  of  VERSIONS;  or,  Guide  to  French  Translation  and  Construc- 
tion. By  J.  Cherpilloud,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Sandhurst.  Revised,  corrected,  and  improved,  by  A.  Gombert.  12mo.  3s. 6d. 

PARTIE  FRANCOISE  du  LIVRE  de  VERSIONS;  on.  Guide  a la  Traduc- 
tion de  l’Anglois  en  Francois:  consisting  of  elegant  Extracts  from  the  best  French 
Classics,  &c.  3s.  6d. 

DICTIONNAIRE  des  VERBES  FRANCAIS.  By  J.  C.  Tarver,  Professor 
of  the  French  Language  at  Eton  College.  A new  and  very  superior  Edition.  12mo. 

Italian. 

An  ITALIAN  and  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  from  Vergani’s  Italian  and 
French  Grammar,  simplified  in  twenty  Lessons;  with  Exercises,  Dialogues,  and  en- 
tertaining Historical  Anecdotes.  Corrected  and  improved  by  Piranesi,  Member  of  the 
Academy  at  Rome  ; arranged  in  English  and  Italian,  with  Notes,  Remarks,  and 
Additions,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  the  Italian  Language.  A new  and 
much  imoroved  Edition,  with  very  considerable  Corrections,  by  M.  Guichet.  5s. 

A KEY,  answering  to  the  French  and  Italian  Grammar,  as  Well  as  the  above.  By 
the  same  Author.  3s. 

Latin. 

The  PROVERBS  of  SOLOMON;  digested  under  separate  Heads:  and 
placed  in  parallel  Lines  with  an  intermediate  Latin  Version,  consisting  of  the  Nomi- 
natives and  first  Persons  of  the  Nouns,  Verbs,  &c.  By  C.  Mackenzie,  author  of 
“ Experiments  in  Chemistry,”  &c. 

A SEPARATE  KEY,  containing  a Literal  Translation,  by  which  the  Tutor  is 
enabled,  without  reference  to  a Dictionary,  to  correct  the  Errors  of  his  Pupil  in  regard 
to  Syntax  and  the  strict  Meaning  of  Words;  also,  parallel  with  it,  a Free  Translation, 
according  to  the  authorised  Vulgate. 

A KEY  to  the  LATIN  LANGUAGE;  embracing  the  double  object  of  speed- 
ily qualifying  Students  to  make  Latin  into  English,  aod  English  into  Latin.  By  J. 
Atkinson.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

“ Mr.  Atkinson’s  work  shows  much  ingenuity,  combined  with  commendable  labour  and  correct- 
ness.”— iXew  Monthly  Magazine,  December  1821. 

A VOCABULARY  of  LATIN  NOUNS  and  ADNOUNS,  VERBS  and 
ADVERBS ; arranged  according  to  their  endings.  Being  an  Appendix  to  the  above. 
By  J.  Atkinson.  8vo.  4s.  boards. 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  WRITING  of  LATIN  EXERCISES;  containing 
easy  Exercises  on  all  the  Declinable,  with  copiously  arranged  Lists  of  the  Indeclin- 
able, Parts  of  Speech  ; on  a plan  which  cannot  possibly  fail  to  secure  to  the  Pupil  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Principles  of  Grammar,  by  a gradual  Developement  of 
the  Rules,  in  a series  of  Examples  strictly  appropriate  and  purely  classical.  The  radi- 
cal Latin  is  interlined  throughout,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  reference  except  to 
the  Grammar  ; and  the  whole  so  varied,  that  most  of  the  leading  Verbs  in  the  language 
are  introduced  under  their  respective  Conjugations.  Adapted  to  the  Eton  Grammar. 
By  James  Mitchell.  New  Edition,  greatly  improved,  enlarged,  and  corrected 
throughout.  Is.  6d. 

STUDIA  METRICA ; or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Composition  of  Latin  Hexa- 
meter and  Pentameter,  Alcaic,  and  Sapphic  Verse.  By  J.  W.  Underwood.  2s.  6d. 

A KEY  to  the  above;  by  the  same.  2s.  sewed. 

FIRST  LESSONS  in  LATIN;  consisting  ofLessons  in  Latin  Construing,  and 
designed  as  an  Introduction  to  Eutropius  and  Phaedras.  New  Edition,  with  Additions. 
By  the'Rev.  J.  Evans.  2s. 

Moral  and  Entertaining. 

MORNINGS  IN  THE  LIBRARY.  By  Ann  Knight.  With  Introductory 
Lines  and  concluding  Poem,  by  Bernard  Barton.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

CHARLES  and  EUGENIA,  from  the  French  of  Mad.  de  Ren  Neville.  By 
M.  G.  12mo.  4s. 


A SECOND  SERIES  of  the  ORIGINAL  POEMS.  Ia  2 vol.  18mo.  half- 
bound,  1*.  6’d.  per  volume;  or  both  volumes  bound  in  one,  2s.  6d. 

SACRED  and  MISCELLANEOUS  POETRY ; carefully  selected  for  the  use 
of  young  People,  by  a Lady;  and  intended  as  a SEQUEL  to  “ Poetry  for  Children" 
by  Mbs  Aikin.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 

LADY  ANN,  or  the  LITTLE  PEDLAR.  By  the  Author  of  the  “ Blue  Silk 

Work-  Pag.”  3s.  6d. 

SIX  PALES,  Moral  and  Religious,  translated  and  altered  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Genlis.  With  Plates;  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

TALES  for  MY  PUPILS  : an  Attempt  to  correct  Juvenile  Errors.  By  E.  A. 
Dove.  2s.  6d. 

MISS  and  her  DOLL,  with  eight  coloured  Plates.  Is. 

MISS  and  her  DOLL,  in  French,  with  eight  coloured  Plates,  ts. 

A FATHER’S  LESSONS;  or,  a Day’s  Instructive  Excursion : consisting  of 
the  first  Elements  of  useful  Knowledge.  By  Jauffret,  author  of  the  “ Travels  of 
Ilolando,”  &c.  With  Engravings.  2s  6d. 

INFANTILE  STORIES,  in  Words  of  One,  Two,  and  Three  Syllables.  By 
Mrs.  Fenwick.  With  six  Copper-plate  Engravings.  2s.;  and  3s.  coloured. 

“ This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  iiltie  Books  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a child,  after 
Clark’s  excellent  little  Primer.” 

The  WELL-BRED  DOLL;  calculated  to  amuse  and  instruct  little  Girls. 
With  ten  Copper-plate  Engravings.  Is.  plain,  and  Is.  6d.  coloured. 

The  ROCKING  HORSE;  or,  True  Things  and  Sham  Things.  Intended  for 
the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  little  Boys.  With  Engravings.  Is.  plain,  and 
Is.  6d.  coloured. 

The  PUZZLE  for  a CURIOUS  GIRL:  a new  and  very  superior  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  with  all  the  Copper-plate  Engravings  the  full  size  of  the  page.  2s. 
and  3s.  coloured. 

FAMILY  SUPPERS;  or,  Evening  Tales  for  young  People.  By  Madame 
Delafaye.  With  sixteen  Engravings.  2 vol.  7s.  and  9s.  coloured. 

MORE  MINOR  MORALS  and  STORIES.  By  Aunt  Eleanor.  l2mo. 
4s.  neatly  half-bound. 

The  SCHOOL-FELLOWS:  a Moral  and  Instructive  Tale  for  Girls,  By  Miss 
Sandiiam,  author  of  “ The  Twin  Sisters,”  “ Bee  and  Butterfly,”  &c.  12mo.  4s. 

The  BOYS’  SCHOOL;  or,  Traits  of  Character  in  early  Life.  A Moral  Tale, 
by  the  same.  3s. 

The  BEE  and  BU  TTERFLY ; or,  Industry  and  Idleness:  in  which  are  deli- 
neated those  smaller  Traits  of  Character  that  usually  escape  observation.  By  Miss 
Sandiiam.  2s.  plain,  and  3s. coloured. 

The  HISTORY  of  GOG  and  MAGOG,  the  Champions  of  London.  Plates; 

Is.  and  Is,  6d.  coloured. 

The  NEW  SIXPENCE.  To  which  is  added,  An  Address  to  my  Brother. 
6d.  and  Is.  coloured. 

The  RENOWNED  HISTORY  of  LITTLE  RED  RIDING-HOOD,  in 
Verse  ; illustrated  with  elegant  Engravings.  Is.  plain,  and  Is.  6d.  coloured. 

AUTHENTIC  MEMOIRS  of  the  LITTLE  MAN  and  the  LITTLE  MAID  ; 
illustrated  with  Engravings.  Is.  plain,  and  Is.  6d.  coloured;  and  2s.  with  the  Music, 
set  by  Dr.  Calcott. 

HALF-YEARLY  SCHOOL  PRIZES,  or  CHRISTMAS  AND 
MIDSUMMER  PRESENTS. 

Proprietors  of  Schools,  Private  Teachers,  and  Parents,  about  to  select  their  half- 
yearly  Prizes,  Christmas  Presems,  or  New-Year’s  Gifts,  are  invited  to  inspect  the  extensive  Col- 
lection of  Books  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  continually  kept  for  Sale,  in  a great  variety  of 
bindings,  by  J.  SOUTER,  at  the  School  Library,  73,  North  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  near  the 
Chapter  House. 

***  The  Proprietors  of  Schools  and  Private  Teachers  are  respectfully  informed,  that 
J.SOUTEK’s  SCHOOLMASTER’S  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  of  upwards  of  5000  SCHOOL 
LOOKS  in  the  various  Languages,  and  in  every  Branch  of  Education,  with  their  Prices  annexed, 
may  he  had,  price  One  Shilling. 

The  want  of  some  regular  channel  through  which  a knowledge  of  the  Publication  of  ALL  NEW 
SCHOOL  BOOKS  might  he  obtained,  lias  long  been  felt  by  every  Instructor  of  Youth:  J.Souter, 
therefore,  publishes  a SUPPLEMENT  to  the  above  Catalogue  every  Six  Months,  containing  com- 
plete Lists  of  all  New  Elementary  Works  which  appear  within  those  periods,  and  which  will  be  sent 
gratis  to  all  Persons  leaving  their  Names  and  Address  at  the  School  Library,  73,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yd. 

CARY’s  and  BARDIN’s  GLOBES,  all  sizes,  sold  by  J.  Souter,  on  the  same  Terms 

as  at  the  Maker’s. 

STAMPED  SCHOOL  MEDALS,  a great  variety,  in  White  Metal,  Copper,  and 
Silver,  from  Sixpence  to  Fifteen  Shillings  each.  Made  also  to  order. 

PENKNIVES  of  a superior  quality,  25  percent,  less  than  at  the  Cutler’s. 

N.B.  Heads  of  Schools  may  hear  of  Assistants,  and  Teachers  of  Situations,  without  fee,  by  apply- 
ing as  above.  

J.  ana  'll.  Ailtard,  Printers,  Btuctroloiuew  Close,  Loudon. 


LE 


REPRESENTANT  DES  PEUPLES. 


HEBDOMADAIRE  DE  LA  POLITIQUE  ET  DE  LA 
LITTERATURE  ETRANGERES. 


Quia  enim  huuc  hominem  rile  dixerit,  qui  sibi 
cum  suia  civibus,  qui  dcnique  cum  omni 
homiuum  genere,  nullam  juris  communio- 
nem,  oullam  humanitatis  societatem  velit? 

Cicero . Tuscul. 


L’ouvrage  periodique  dont  nous  annongons  la  publi- 
cation, et  pour  lequel  nous  sollicitons  les  suffrages  et  l’ap- 
pui  des  hommes  eclaires  de  l’Angleterre,  n’est  point  une 
de  ces  speculations  ou  l’on  n’invoque  les  liberty  publiques 
et  les  interfits  gendraux,  que  pour  masquer  les  combinaisons 
de  l’interdt  privy.  Le  titre  que  nous  avons  adopte  indique 
trop  clairement  le  but  que  nous  nous  proposons,  pour  ne 
point  nous  garantir  d’un  soupgon  trop  naturel  et  trop  sou- 
vent  justifid.  On  sait  fort  bien,  qu’au  temps  ou  nous  vi- 
vons,  il  y a beaucoup  plus  de  dangers  a courir  que  d’a- 
vantages  a esperer,  en  defendant  la  cause  des  peuples.  En 
outre,  si  on  considere  que  la  langue  que  nous  dcrivons  et 
le  pays  ou  nous  publions,  limitant  le  nombre  de  nos  lec- 
teurs  a la  classe  la  plus  opulente,  la  plus  instruite  et  par 
consequent  la  moins  nombreuse,  nous  interdisent  l’espoir 
d’une  grande  circulation  et  celui  de  la  popularity,  recom- 
pense la  plus  noble  des  services  rendus,  on  se  persuadera 
facilement  que  nous  ne  nous  sommes  Iivrds  a nos  travaux, 
que  parce  que  nous  sommes  convaincus  de  leur  necessite 
et  de  leur  importance,  et  que  les  sacrifices  que  nous  nous 
imposons  ne  peuvent  avoir  pour  principe  que  la  conscience 
de  remplir  un  devoir. 


Mais  ee  n’est  pas  assez,  pour  le  succes  de  notre 
entreprise,  que  nous  ayons  ce  sentiment  intime  de  son 
utilite;  nous  ne  voulons  m£me  pas  nous  prevaloir  de  l’ap- 
probation  que  des  homines  de  la  plus  haute  distinction  ont 
accordee  a notre  projet,  et  des  encouragements  qu’ils  nous 
donnent,  pour  nous  soustraire  au  devoir  de  motiver,  de 
justifier  notre  publication,  et  de  chercher  a faire  partager 
la  conviction  de  son  utility  a la  classe  de  lecteurs  a laquelle 
nous  nous  adressons.  C’est  dans  ce  dessein  que  nous  pu- 
blions  ce  prospectus,  qui,  en  exposant  rapidement  les  causes, 
le  but  et  le  plan  de  notre  ouvrage,  en  devient,  pour  ainsi 
dire,  le  preambule,  et  suffit  pour  decider  le  lecteur  a 1’ac- 
cueillir  ou  a le  repousser. 

Quant  aux  causes  de  notre  entreprise,  c’est  a dire,  quant 
a la  demonstration  de  sa  necessity  peu  de  mots  seront  suf- 
fisans.  II  en  est  des  peuples  comme  des  individusj  l’etat 
de  sauvagerie,  l’individualite,  l’isolement  sont  antipathi- 
ques  a leur  nature,  et  n’ont  de  durtle  que  celle  de  cette  en- 
fance  ou,  comme  l’homme,  les  societes  sont  condamnees  a 
rester  quelque  temps,  sans  force  et  sans  le  sentiment 
d’elles-memes.  Si  done,  par  une  espece  d’instinet  parti- 
culier  a Fhumanite,  puis  par  des  interets  et  par  des  besoins, 
les  peuples,  comme  les  indi vidus,  sont  entraines  egalement. 
a des  communications,  a des  rapports,  a des  unions  et  a des 
luttes.  il  est  Evident  qu’il  importe  aux  uns,  connne  aux 
autres,  de  s’etudier  et  de  se  connaitre  mutuellement,  et  que, 
plus  la  raison  se  ddveloppe,  plus  la  sphere  des  connais- 
sances  s’etend,  plus  les  interets  se  compliquent,  que  plus  enfin 
la  civilisation  se  perfectionne,  et  plus  il  devient  ndeessaire 
de  se  livrer  a cette  etude  et  d’arriver  a cette  connaissance 
mutuelle.  Cette  consequence  n’est  susceptible  d’aucune 
controverse,  a moins  que  quelqu’un  ne  pretende  que  l’on 
marche  fort  bien  sans  voir,  qu’on  s’accorde  parfaitement 
sans  s’entendre,  et  que  par  consequent  il  est  inutile  de 
voir,  d’ entendre  et  de  comprendre. 

Ce  n’est  point  seulement  la  thdorie  qui  proclame  la 
n£cessitd  pour  les  peuples,  de  s’observer,  de  s’etudier  et  de 
se  connaitre;  c’est  aussi  l’experience  des  peuples  et  des 
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siecles  passes;  c’est  surtout  l’exemple  des  gouvernements, 
et  principalement  des  gouvernements  absolus,  qui,  d’un  es- 
pionage mutuel,  d^cord  du  nom  de  diplomatic  et  £tabli 
pour  favoriser  leurs  jalousies,  leurs  haines,  leurs  ambitions 
ou  leurs  intdr£ts  diff^rents,  ont  compost  des  dldments  d’u- 
nion,  dans  des  int£r£ts  communs,  et  un  m^canisme  de  puis- 
sance, pour  faire  pr^valoir  ces  int£r£ts  contre  tous  les 
obstacles.  Et,  dans  l’dtat  actuel  des  societ^s  Europdennes, 
ces  obstacles  sont  les  sentiments  de  la  nature , les  principes 
de  la  raison,  les  droits  des  citoyens,  et  les  libertds  natio- 
nales! 

11  faut  avouer  l’habiletd  des  gouvernements  dans  P appli- 
cation de  ce  systeme ; mais  au  lieu  de  se  borner  ft  de  vains 
regrets  sur  les  succes  qu’ils  ont  obtenus,  par  cette  £tude,  par 
cette  communication,  par  cette  union  constante  de  leurs  iu- 
t£r6ts  rdciproques,  au  detriment  des  int£r6ts  populaires,  il  faut 
imiter  l’exemple  qu’ils  ont  donne,  et  le  m6me  succfts  cou- 
ronnera  nos  efforts.  Le  moment  est  favorable.  Les  quinze 
dernieres  annees  ont  fait  ressortir,  plus  encore  peut-fitre  que 
toutes  celles  qui  les  ont  prdcdd^es,  les  vices  des  gouverne- 
ments, le  besoin  d’imposer  des  limites  ft  leur  autorit^,  et 
la  n£eessit6  d’infliger  des  peines  ft  l’abus  de  leur  puissance. 
Les  rigueurs  de  l’oppression  en  ont  g(;neralis6  la  haine,  et 
propagd  le  desir  de  s’en  affranchir.  'Comme  les  corps  so- 
lides  gravitent  vers  le  centre  de  la  terre,  Pesprit  humain 
gravite  vers  la  liberty.  Cette  gravitation  agite  en  ce  moment 
toute  l’Europe.  Tous  les  peuples,  suivant  le  degrd  de  leur 
instruction,  sont  entralnds,  plus  ou  moins  rapidement,  par 
cette  tendance,  loi  immuable  du  monde  moral,  comme  l’au- 
tre  Pest  du  monde  physique.  Chaque  pas  fait,  par  un  peu- 
ple,  dans  cette  carribre,  rend  la  marche  plus  g^ndrale  et 
la  progression  plus  rapide.  Ce  n’est  point  comme  aux  jeux 
Olympiens,  ou  la  palme  etant  au  premier  arrivant,  il  fal- 
lait  non-seulement  pr^cipiter  sa  course,  mais  encore  en 
traver  celles  de  ses  rivaux:  ici  il  y a des  palmes  pour  tous; 
et  comme  leur  £clat  est  d’autant  plus  brillant,  comme  leur 
possession  est  d’autant  plus  assume  qu’il  y a plus  de  concur- 
rents pour  les  partager,  les  plus  actifs  et  les  plus  forts  de- 
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viennent  les  guides  et  les  appuis  de  ceux  a qui  la  foiblesse 
ne  permettrait  pas  d’arriver  au  but,  sans  secours. 

Les  gouvernements  ont  bien  appercu  ce  grand  mouve- 
ment  et,  a fin  d’arrfter  cette  epidemie  des  lumibres  et  de 
V esprit  d’inddpendance,  ils  emploient  tous  les  moyens  ima- 
ginables,  pour  rendre  difficiles,  impossibles  m6me,  les  re- 
lations, les  communications  intellectuelles  des  peuples. 
Toutes  les  polices  et  toutes  les  douanes  des  Princes  absolus, 
et  de  ceux  qui  aspirent  a le  redevenir,  repoussent,  saisis- 
sent,  arr^tent  et  expulsent  dgalement  les  individus,  les 
correspondances  et  les  livres.  Dans  tous  leurs  £tats,  les 
vdrit^s  imprim^es,  dcrites  ou  parlies  sont  assujetties  au 
m£me  espionage,  aux  m6mes  ddnonciations,  aux  m£mes 
persecutions.  Les  appercevoir,  les  entendre  est  regard^  et 
puni  comme  un  crime,  et  ainsi,  les  saines  doctrines  mortar  - 
chiques  sent  placdes  sous  la  sauve-garde  du  silence,  de  la 
surditd,  de  V aveuglement  et  de  V ignorance ! 

En  vertu  de  ces  doctrines,  les  Rois  seuls  ont  des  droits; 
la  loi,  e’est  le  bon  plaisir;  le  peuple  n’a  que  des  devoirs: 
ob6ir  et  payer,  sans  murmures  et  sans  plainte,  ou  passer 
par  les  armes,  voila  la  destin^e  a laquelle  ses  dominateurs 
le  condamnent;  et  ces  faux  dieux  disent  “ tout  est  bien!” 
et  ils  le  font  proclamer  par  leurs  agents,  dans  l’interieur,  au 
milieu  du  silence  g&idral!  et  ils  le  font  r£p£ter  par  leurs 
ambassadeurs,  aux  gouvernements  Strangers,  et  souvent 
leur  or  prodigu^  a la  v^nalitd,  cr£e  au  milieu  des  peuples 
etrangers  des  £chos  de  l’imposture!  et  les  opprimds  sont 
abandonnes  a leur  malheur,  comme  indignes  de  la  liberty, 
parce  qu’on  les  reprdsente  comme  patients,  satisfaits  m£me 
sous  la  tyrannie ! ! 

Ce  tableau  est  d’une  vdrit£  incontestable.  N’est-ce 
pas  ce  que  nous  entendons  dire  chaque  jour  du  Portugal,  de 
l’Espagne,  de  1’Italie  et  d’autres  pays  encore?  les  peuples 
de  ces  contrees  n’ayant  d’organes,  ni  cliez  eux,  ni  chez  les 
Strangers,  ne  peuvent  rectifier  les  erreurs  involontaires  et 
les  jugements  hasarde's,  ni  dementir  les  calonmies  interes- 
sees  de  leurs  ennemis,  et  sont  condamnes,  sur  les  Merits 
erronds  d?observateurs  superficiels,  ou  sur  les  mensonges 
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diplomatiques  de  leurs  oppresseurs.  II  faut  enfin  tnettre 
un  terme,  il  cet  £tat  de  choses.  11  faut  que  les  peuples 
trouvent  des  d^fenseurs;  il  faut  qu’ils  aient  un  interpr£te, 
un  representant,  qui  oppose  un  langage  sincere  et  libre, 
aux  notes  secretes,  aux  rapports  insidieux  des  representants 
des  Rois  et  des  gouvernements. 

Les  pays  Strangers  ne  sont  pas  les  seuls  int^ress^s 
dans  l’ex^cution  et  le  succ&s  de  notre  entreprise.  II  im- 
porte  aussi  au  peuple  anglais,  et  mfime  a son  gouverne- 
ment,  d’avoir  une  connaissance  exacte  de  l’dtat  des  peuples 
Strangers,  des  changements  opdr^s  dans  leurs  id£es  poli- 
tiques  ou  religieuses,  dans  leurs  mceurs,  dans  leurs  be- 
soins,  dans  leurs  rapports  entr’eux  et  avec  leurs  gouverne- 
ments. Que  de  maux  cette  connaissance  ebt  evitds  depuis 
un  demi  sifecle ! N’edt-elle  pas  emp6ch£  l’Angleterre  de 
favoriser,  d’abord  secretement,  puis  ouvertement,  cette 
coalition,  qui,  en  s’opposant  aux  rdformes  raisonnables 
et  paisibles  de  1789,  90  et  91,  amena  les  cruels  bouleverse- 
ments  de  92  et  de  93,  et  cette  s£rie  de  combats,  qui  ont 
moissonnd  cinq  millions  d’hommes,  et  dont  il  ne  reste  a 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  que  l’horrible  et  perpdtucl  embarras 
de  payer  les  frais  6normes  ? 

Dans  les  grands  ^vdnements  qui  se  prdparent  sur  le 
continent  Europ^en,  et  dont  l’imniinence  frappe  tous  les 
observateurs  eclairds,  le  gouvernement  anglais,  ne  com- 
mettrait  les  fautes  du  pass£,  en  embrassant  la  cause  des 
gouvernements  absolus,  qu’en  exposant  le  pays  a des 
malheurs  bien  plus  grands  que  ceux  qu’il  a d£ja  soufferts, 
et  la  monarchie  anglaise  aux  dangers  qui  menacent  celles 
de  l’Europe.  Nous  n’hdsitons  done  pas  a le  declarer 
hautement : e’est  surtout  aux  homines  d'etat  de  V Angleterre, 
cl  ceux  qui  tiennent  les  rdnes  du  gouvernement , a ceux  que 
la  naissance  ou  le  choix  de  leurs  concitoyens  appellent  d 
surveiller  V administration  des  affaires,  d tous  ceux  enfin  qui, 
par  leur  fortune,  leur  education,  leur  position  sociale,  exer- 
cent  quelqu’ influence  sur  V opinion  publique,  et  par  1' opinion 
publique  sur  les  directeurs  de  Vetat , que  nous  soumettons 
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not  re  ouvrage,  dans  la  ferine  persuasion  qu’il  nest  pas  in- 
digne  de  leur  attention. 

Des  mesuves  ont  ete  prises  pour  assurer  nos  commu- 
nications avec  toutes  les  parties  du  continent  qui  attirent 
en  ce  moment  les  regards  des  politiques.  Le  choix  de  nos 
correspondants  nous  mettra  a m£me  de  divulguer  souvent 
les  mysterieuses  pensdes  des  cabinets,  leurs  secretes  ma- 
chinations, leurs  machiavdliques  projets,  et  nous  fournira  les 
moyens  de  les  combattre  et  de  les  dejouer. 

Le  plan  que  nous  nous  sommes  trace,  et  les  limites 
que  nous  nous  sommes  imposes,  conune  l’indique  notre 
titre,  aussi  bien  que  des  considerations  de  droit  et  de 
convenance,  nous  interdisent  toute  intervention  dans  la 
politique  interieure  de  l’Angleterre  ; mais  sa  politique  ex- 
tdrieure,  ses  rapports  avec  les  gouvernements  et  avec  les 
peuples  etrangers  sont  de  notre  domaine : nous  les  ex- 
aminerons  et  nous  les  jugerons  sans  partialite,  comme  sans 
crainte. 

Les  observations  de  plusieurs  personnes  distinguees 
nous  ont  engages  a consacrer  une  partie  de  notre  ouvrage 
a la  litterature*  Nous  nous  sommes  rendus  d’autant  plus 
facilement  a leurs  conseils,  que  nous  sommes  persuades 
que  la  litterature  d’un  peuple  est  souvent  l’expression  la 
plus  vraie  de  son  esprit,  de  son  caracttire,  de  ses  moeurs, 
de  ses  besoins,  et,  qu’on  nous  permette  l’expression,  de  son 
avenir.  Un  des  motifs  de  l’invitation  qui  nous  a ete  faite 
nous  a paru  tellement  juste,  qu’il  aurait  suffi  seul  pour  nous 
decider;  c’est  le  charlatanisme  de  quelques  libraires  spd- 
culateurs,  qui  recueillent,  sous  des  titres  plus  ou  moins 
piquants,  et  livrent  au  public  ou  en  original,  ou  en  traduc- 
tion, l’ecume  des  productions  etrangeres,  ces  collections 
de  repetitions,  de  mensonges  et  quelquefois  de  recits 
scandaleux  et  obscenes,  que  1’on  decore  du  nom  de  Me- 
moires.  Nous  nous  engageons  a signaler  a nos  lecteurs  les 
ecrits  de  ce  genre,  ou  de  tout  autre,  qui  nous  paraitront  in- 
dignes  de  leur  attention,  et  nous  leur  recommanderons,  avec 
la  m£me  sincerite  et  la  m6me  independance,  les  ouvrages 
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que  nous  croirons  propres  a les  amuser,  a lee  int^resser  et 
a les  instruire. 

11  ne  nous  strait  pas  de  nous  constituer  juges  de  la 
literature  anglaise : nous  u’avons  pas  cette  pretention. 
Cependant  il  sera  de  notre  devoir  de  nous  occuper  des  ou- 
vrages  anglais  qui  auront  quelques  rapports  avec  la  litera- 
ture etrangere.  Nous  aurons  surtout  un  vrai  plaisir,  a ac- 
corder  nos  eloges  et  nos  reraerciments  aux  ecrivains  distingu^s 
qui,  en  reproduisant,  dans  la  langue  de  leurs  concitoyens, 
les  productions  du  genie  des  autres  nations,  contribuent, 
plus  que  personne,  a propager  les  sentiments  d’estime  et 
de  bienveillance  pour  tous  les  hommes,  et  a etablir  ce  qui 
est  l’objet  de  tous  nos  vceux,  le  but  de  tous  nos  efforts,  la 
fraternity  des  peuples. 

Tels  sont  les  engagements  que  nous  coutractons ; 
nous  les  remplirons  avec  la  plus  scrupuleuse  exactitude. 
Nous  ne  serons  les  organes  et  les  d^fenseurs,  ni  d’une 
coterie,  ni  d’une  faction,  ni  d’un  peuple  particulier.  Tous 
les  peuples  auront  leurs  interprdtes,  et  un  int£r6t  propor- 
tioneldans  les  pages  du  Rkpresentant.  Si  la  langue  fran- 
9aise  a preferee,  pour  sa  redaction,  c’est  qu’elle  est  la 
plus  r^pandue,  qu’elle  entre,  comme  partie  essentielle,  dans 
l’^ducation  anglaise,  et  que  tout  ce  qu’il  y a de  distingud  en 
Angleterre  la  parlant  et  l’entendant,  elle  nous  presentait 
plus  de  chances  pour  produire  quelqu’effet.  Mais  la  France 
ne  sera  pas  privilegiee;  elle  aura  la  part  d’attention  que  les 
circonstances  et  les  &venements  exigeront.  Nous  esperons 
justifier  ainsi  les  encouragements  et  la  confiance  que  nous 
accordent  des  hommes,  parmi  lesquels  se  trouvent  quelques- 
uns  des  plus  £lev£s,  par  leur  naissance,  et  des  plus  illustres 
du  paj’s.  En  un  mot ; nous  ferons  notre  devoir,  et  ainsi, 
Dieu  nous  aide  ! 
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Le  representant  des  peuples  sera  public  le  saraedi  de 
ehaque  semaine,  «i  partir  du  samedi  27  mars  courant. 

Chaque  Numero  sera  de  36  pages,  du  merne  format  que  ce 
Prospectus. 

Le  prix  de  l’abonnement  est  de  15  schellins  par  trimestre, 
payables  a 1’expiration  de  1’abonnement. 

Le  prix  du  Numero  pour  les  non-sonscripteurs  est  is.  4 d. 

ON  S’ABONNE,  ET  ON  TROUVE  L’OUVRAGE  : 

Chez  Koller  et  Cahlman  21  Soho-square. 

Chez  J.  Ridgway  Piccadelly. 

Chez  Robert  Heward  2.  Wellington-street,  Strand. 

Chez  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 

Toutes  les  lettres,  communications  ou  reclamations  doivent 
etre  adressees,  franc  de  port,  a I’Editeur,  au  bureau  du  Re- 
presentant 21,  Soho-square. 

Les  personnes  qui  veulent  souscrire  sont  prices  de  donner 
leurs  ordres  avant  le  22  courant,  pour  faciliter  la  distribution. 


iV.  B. — Cinq  mille  exemplaires  de  ce  Prospectus  sont 
distribues,  d’apres  les  indications  d’amis  recommandables, 
a l’elite  de  la  societe  anglaise.  Nous  avons  prefere  ce  moyen, 
quoique  beaucoup  plus  couteux,  a des  annonces  dans  les 
journaux,  parce  que  ces  annonces,  ou  paydes  comme  aver- 
tissements,  ou  dictees  par  la  bienveillance,  sont  ou  insigni- 
fiantes,  ou  partiales.  Nous  ne  voulous  pas  que  le  public, 
auquel  nous  nous  adressons,  soit  induit  en  erreur  par  une 
idee  inexacte  de  notre  travail,  ni  par  les  preventions  favo- 
rables  de  nos  amis. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES— (Hansard’s). 

THE  commencement  of  another  Session  of  Parliament  gives  occasion 
for  a renewed  acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  the  high  Patronage  with 
which  the  Work  above-named  has  been  so  long  honoured.  In  the  Advertise- 
ment to  the  First  Volume  of  the  last  Session  allusion  was  made  to  the 
inconvenient  and  unfavourable  delays  which  had  taken  place  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Volumes  of  preceding  years,  and  assurance  given  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  delays  in  the 
then  forthcoming  Volumes,  promising  the  regular  appearance  of  a certain 
portion,  or  Part,  every  fortnight  during  the  Session,  till  the  sessional 
Volumes  were  completed. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Mu.  Hansard  pledged  his  word  to  any 
definite  period  for  the  appearance  of  the  Work;  and  he  had  made  such 
arrangements  with  the  party  whose  especial  department  and  engagement  it 
was,  to  provide  the  reports  for  his  pressin  due  time,  as,  he  trusted,  would  ensure 
the  performance  of  this  engagement,  binding  it  by  such  penalties  in  the  event  of 
non-performance  as  no  man  of  ordinary  care  and  caution  would  venture  to 
incur ; thus  he  naturally  conceived  he  had  used  the  most  effective  means  which 
prudence  could  suggest  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object ; but, 
after  all,  his  purpose  failed : the  same  spirit  of  procrastination  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  bane  of  the  Work,  still  prevailed,  and  the  last  Volume  was 
delayed  as  fatally  and  needlessly  as  any  of  the  former.  This  has  led  to 
measures  still  more  decisive ; the  result  of  an  arbitration-bond  has  disentangled 
the  concern  of  the  party  who  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  this  detrimental 
failure,  and  who  hitherto  has  held  a considerable  share  in  the  property,  from 
any  further  control,  art  or  part,  whatever,  in  the  Work. 

Thus  unshackled,  Mr.  Hansard  has  once  more  ventured  upon  ar- 
rangements with  a view  of  redeeming  his  pledge  (wishing  it  to  be  considered 
as  if  but  postponed  for  one  Session)  for  the  regular  and  due  appearance  of  his 
Work  ; not  to  compete  with  the  wonderful  rapidity  of  the  daily  journals,  nor 
always  with  the  formal  and  precise  first  person  verbatim  reports  of  a rival 
of  large  pretensions.  Strict  impartiality ; fidelity  as  to  the  substance  ; fulness 
and  dispatch, — form  the  character  of  his  pledge : the  Work  is  all,  now,  in 
his  own  hands  ; a Reporter  whose  name  stands  high  in  the  stenographic  art  is 
engaged  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  giving  constant  attention  in  the  only  places 
possible,  (but  which  it  would  be  breach  of  privilege  to  name,)  to  ensure  the 
faithfulness  of  what  will  be  published  ; most  able  and  experienced  colleagues 
are  to  render  every  necessary  assistance : and  he  respectfully  renews  his 
assurance  to  his  Patrons  and  the  Public  that  he  will  never  remit  his  exertions 
until  the  Work  be  again  all  that  it  ever  was,  and  all  that  he  now  engages  it 
shall  be.  With  these  professions  he  begs  permission  to  repeat  occasional 
portions  of  his  Advertisement  to  Volume  Twenty-one. 

“Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates  consists  of  two  Series  : 
the  Jirst,  in  Forty-one  Volumes,  commencing  with  the  year  1803,  and  ending 
at  the  period  of  the  Death  of  George  the  Third : the  second,  commencing  with 
the  Accession  of  his  present  Majesty, 
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“ To  the  fidelity  and  strict  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
testimonials  of  the  most  flattering  description  have  been  borne  by  nearly 
every  one  of  our  great  Public  Men,  and  by  all  our  most  distinguished  Literary 
Journals.  In  the  thirty-eighth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  article,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  on  Mr. 
Brougham’s  Education  Committee  and  the  Reform  of  Charity  Abuses. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  it,  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Debates  in  Parliament 
on  the  Renewal  of  the  War  in  18  ! 5,  and  to  those  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
in  1816  and  1817,  that  eminent  man  took  occasion  to  pronounce  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  Debates  to  be  ‘ a Record,  which,  for  fidelity , fulness, 
and  despatch,  has  certainly  never  been  equalled .’ 

“ Neither  has  the  Edinburgh  Review  withheld  its  meed  of  approbation, 
‘ We  cannot,’  it  says,  speaking  of  this  Work,  and  of  its  companion,  The 
Parliamentary  History  of  England; — ‘ we  cannot  quote  this  careful 
and  judicious  Collection  without  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits. 
It  deserves,  as  well  as  the  New  Edition  of  the  State  Trials,  undertaken 
by  the  same  Proprietors,  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  useful  and  best 
conducted  Works  of  late  years.  Both  are  indispensable  parts  of  all  Collec- 
tions of  English  History .’  This  latter  panegyric  came,  like  the  former, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

“ It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  a Work  which  has  been  thus  spoken 
of,  and  which,  in  consequence,  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  great 
public  and  private  Libraries,  not  only  of  the  United  Empire,  but  of  Europe 
and  America,  will  continue  to  be  conducted  with  that  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  a reception  so  flattering  is  calculated  to  produce.  As  a book  of 
Parliamentary-historical  Reference  it  is,  and  will  continue  tobe,  ‘indispensable’ 

“ In  addition  to  the  Debates  of  both  Houses,  the  Work  contains  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  consisting  of  many  hundred 
Reports,  Estimates,  Returns,  Protests,  Petitions,  Treaties,  Conventions’,  Lists 
of  Divisions,  &c.  &c.  ; together  with  a regular  Series,  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  of  Accounts  relative  to  the  Finances  and  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  documents  are  exact  copies  of 
those  laid  before  Parliament.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  publica- 
tion, and  will  be  found  eminently  convenient  and  useful  to  the  Reader:  to 
whom,  indeed,  if  his  attention  be  at  all  turned  to  subjects  of  Political 
Economy,  they  are  essentially  necessary. 

“ The  Works  formerly  published  under  the  titles  of  ‘ The  Parliamentary 
Abstract,’  and  ‘ the  Parliamentary  Digest,’  being  now  discontinued  by 
the  gentlemen  who  undertook  them,  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hansard 
to  supply  their  place  by  a selection,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Finance  Ac- 
counts, of  such  other  Accounts,  Papers,  Reports,  &c.,  as  may,  from  their 
nature,  possess  more  than  a temporary  interest ; and  thus,  from  resources 
and  assistance  peculiarly  his  own,  to  form  an  addition  to  his  Work  of  great 
importance  in  the  Political,  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  Financial  Affairs 
of  the  country. — In  furtherance  of  this  design,  a very  important  addition  will 
be  made  to  the  feature  of  the  Work  by  devoting  a part  to  the  general  concerns 
of  our  vast  acquisitions  in  the  East,  so  far  as  may  appear,  in  the  Parliament- 
ary Documents,  relative  to  the  Financial  and  Political  economy  of  that 
Empire,  to  show  their  main  bearings  on  the  great  Question  now  under 
agitation,  For  this  purpose,  the  aid  of  a Gentleman  has  been  obtained,  fully 
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competent,  by  bis  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  to  select  and  digest 
from  the  mass  of  papers  which  have  been  or  may  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  all  that  may  be  found  relative  and  necessary  for  public 

information.  . . 

“ Finding  also  that  others  have  taken  to  themselves  some  merit  by  the 
adoption  of  what  was  an  original  feature  ot  this  Work,  he  has  been  induced 
to  resume  it;  and  to  give,  in  a condensed  form,  the  minor  proceedings  of 
each  day,  under  the  head  of  ‘minutes,’  wherever  they  can  be  ot  use, 
regarding  the  time  of  publication,  either  as  matter  of  immediate  infoimation 
to  the  parties  interested,  or  of  future  reference. 

“ The  Paper  and  the  Printing,  in  consequence  of  the  recently-invented 
machinery  in  their  respective  departments,  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
improved  ; ■ and  no  expense  or  labour  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Work  de- 
serving of  that  increasing  patronage  which  it  has,  for  so  many  yeais,  enjoyed. 

The  Volume  usually  consists  of  about  forty-five  sheets  extra  royal  octavo, 
large  page  of  double  column,  in  type  similar  to  that  of  this  Adveitisement. 
To&the  Volumes  of  the  Session  are  affixed,  a copious  Table  of  Contents— 
Alphabetical  List  of  Matters  debated  upon  in  either  House — Alphabetical  List 
of  Members  who  have  spoken  upon  any  subject.  An  official  Roll  of  the  House 
of  Peers.— A List  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  distinguishing 
the  place  for  which  each  sat  in  that  Session.  A List  of  all  places  leturning 
Members,  with  the  names  of  those  Members;— and  those  Lists  will  be  con- 
tinued for  every  future  session. 

The  Volumes  have  been  published  at  £.1.  11s.  6d.  boards;  or  £.1.  15s. 
half  bound,  russia,  fully  lettered;  the  Parts  are,  of  each  Volume,  five  at  5s. 
each,  the  concluding  one  with  Tables,  Indexes,  &c.  &c.  to  complete,  6s.  6d. 
making  the  price  of  the  volume  as  above  stated.  Rut  as  the  projected  addi- 
tion to  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  Accounts,  and  Papers  may  increase  the 
size  of  the  Volume,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  its  production,  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  price  will,  of  course,  in  that  case  be  unavoidable — or  in 
the  event  of  any  adequate  quantity  of  extraordinary  matter  occurring,  an 
additional  volume  may  become  necessary. 

A very  small  number  of  perfect  Sets,  viz.  from  the  year  1803 
to  the  Death  of  George  III.,  Forty-one  Volumes,  and  (Second  Series) 
commencing  with  the  reign  ot  George  the  IVth  to  9 George  I\  th,  1828, 
in  Nineteen  Volumes,  remain  on  hand:  notwithstanding  which,  as  the 
purchaser  of  so  large  a Work  must  necessarily  be  at  a considerable  sacrifice 
of  expense,  the  Proprietor  is  willing  to  dispose  of  a certain  number,  in 
complete  Sets  of  Sixty  Volumes,  at  a discount  of  30  per  cent  from  the  pub- 
lishing prices,  if  taken  by  June  next. 


Immediately  connected  with  this  Work,  is 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY, 

From  the  earliest  Period  of  Parliament,  6 Win.  I.  1072,  to  4 Geo.  IV.  1803, 
in  Thirty-six  Volumes. 

The  History  and  Debates  thus  forming  the  only  complete  Legislative 
History  of  England  extant.  These  will  be  sold  at  a similar  discount. 

“ Of  The  Parliamentary  History  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  has  completely  superseded  all  former  Collections.  Ip  the  preface 
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to  the  recently-published  posthumous  work  of  the  great  modern  Historian, 
Archdeacon  Coxe — (“  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration,”) — there  is 
the  following  valuable  tribute  to  its  merits.  Speaking  of  the  Parliamentary 
Journal  of  the  hon.  Philip  Yorke,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke, 
Mr.  Coxe  says,  “ This  curious  narrtaive,  containing  a faithful  account  of 
“ the  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  recorded  under  the  impression  of  the 
“ moment,  and  accompanied  with  occasional  views  of  the  political  history 
“ and  character  of  the  times,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Hansard,  in  his 
“ collection  of  Parliamentary  Debates.  I have  likewise  examined  and  com- 
“ pared  the  reports  of  the  speeches  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  and  the 
“ London  Magazines  : but,  in  tracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature, 
“ I have  derived  the  greatest  assistance  from  the  ‘ Parliamentary  His- 
“ toiiy’  published  by  Mr.  Hansard;  which  forms  an  invaluable  and 
“ indispensable  appendage  to  our  national  annals,  and  contains  a vast  mass 
“ of  curious  information.” 

In  order  to  render  the  before-named  Works  more  generally  useful, 
there  is  now  in  the  Press 

HANSARD’S  PARLIAMENTARY  DIGEST; 

OR, 

INDEX  OF  READY  REFERENCE 

To  the  recorded  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  both  Houses,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  present  Time  : being  an  Analytical  Index  ; — 1.  To  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1803.  II. 
To  The  Parliamentary  Debates,  from  the  Year  1803  to  the  present  Time. 
With  an  Index  containing  the  Name  of  every  Member  who  took  a part  in 
the  said  Debates  and  Proceedings.  In  Two  Volumes.  The  Second  Volume 
(for  the  Debates  Sixty-two  Volumes)  will  be  first  published,  and  as  a great 
portion  of  the  Work  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Printer,  it  is  confidently 
expected  t-hat  this  very  essential  Volume  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Year. 

Another  Work  equally  connected  with  the  History  of  our  Country  is  now 
brought  up  to  the  last  case  of  public  importance. 

A Complete  Collection  of  STATE  TRIALS  and  Proceedings 
for  High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  Year  1783,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations  : compiled  by 
T.  B.  Howell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  and  continued  from  the  Year  1783  to 
the  present  Time,  by  Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.  his  son. 

With  an  INDEX  Volume,  by  D.  Jardine,  Esq. 

The  whole  complete  in  Thirty  four  Volumes,  at  £ 1.  11s.  6d.  per  Volume , 
taken  singly  ; but  if  in  the  complete  Set,  a similar  discount  will  be  allowed 
upon  this  Work,  of  30  per  cent. 

***  Such  Members  of  the  two  Houses  as  may  wish  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Works,  are  requested  to  forward  their  favours  to  Mr. 
Bigg,  Office  for  Hansard’s  Parliamenary  Debates,  Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster,  or  to  Mr.  Hansard,  at  the  Printing 
Office,  Paternoster  Row. 
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*f  A new  magazine,  under  the  above  rather  quaint,  or, 
at  all  events,  rather  old-fashioned  title,  has  made  its 
appearance,  the  second  Number  of  which  is  now  before 
us.  The  decline,  death,  and  metempsychosis  of  * The 
London  Magazine/  which,  in  its  day  of  vitality  and 
sturdy  manhood,  toasted  of  the  sinewy  strength  of  our 
dear  friends  *Elia’  and  the  * Opium  Eater/  (oh  that  the 
men  of  genius  should  ever  be  cursed  with  rich  acquaint- 
ance!) afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  establishing 
a new  magazine  in  this  great  city  of  unbelievers,  and  we  are 
rejoiced  tnat  Mr.  Fraser  has  taken  advantage  of  it.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a genuine  ‘ maga’  in  the  south,  espe- 
cially so  since  the  influence  of  the  metaphysical  Mister 
William  Hazlitt,  and  of  the  yellow-breeched  divinity  of 
Cockaigne,  is  palpably  and  notoriously  on  the  wane,  and, 
as  we  opine,  about  to  set  for  ever  ? We  believe  Mr. 
Fraser  will  be  able  effectually  to  solve  the  question.  The 
articles  in  the  present  Number  of  his  Magazine  are,  for 
the  most  part,  exceedingly  well  written,  and  display  a 
great  deal  of  spirit,  of  ability,  and,  what  is  better  still,  of 
genius ; and  we  are  ready  to  confess,  * d talibus  incceptis / 
we  are  inclined  to  augur  very  favourably  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  work.  The  opening  article  is  a critique  on 
* Moore’s  Life  of  Byron/  written  with  sufficient  talent, 
and  certainly  with  much  tact ; but,  nevertheless,  we 
think  the  writer  of  it  has,  in  some  parts,  been  unneces- 
sarily severe  upon  the  deceased  bard,  even  setting  aside 
the  old  adage,  *de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum / The  paper 
headed, 1 On  Human  Perfectibility/  is  an  essay  in  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  discern  traces  of  a well-known  pen  — 
one  which  hath  delighted  and  instructed  the  world.  If 
we  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  and  we  think  we  are,  we 
congratulate  Mr.  Fraser  on  having  obtained  so  able  a 
mariner  on  board  his  newly-launched  vessel.  * The  Bird- 
Messenger/  a ballad  from  the  Limousin,  is  translated  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner;  it  is  full  of  fidelity  and  spirit, 
and  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  of  Lockhart’s.  ‘ The  Three 
Giuseppes/  a tale  of  Italy,  is  told  in  a style  of  singular 
naivete  and  pleasantry,  and  holds  out  a useful  warning  to 
all  those  who  are  fond  of  masquerading  in  other  people’s 
names  and  habiliments.  ' The  Last  of  the  Supernatu- 
ralists’ is  an  epithet  very  aptly  and  appropriately  applied 
to  a sketch  of  the  career  of  the  eccentric  but  eminent 
artist  Blake.  The  character  of  this  singular  mortal  was 
truly  extraordinary,  although  but  little  was  generally 
known  of  it  previously  to  the  publication  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham’s work  in  * The  Family  Library.’  The  writer  of 
the  article  in  question  has  presented  us  with  many  addi- 
tional particulars  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  The 
article  affords  not  only  much  to  amuse,  but  much  also 
to  instruct,  and  much  that  will  serve  as  matter  for  ma- 
ture reflection.  There  are  many  other  papers  in  this 
very  promising  periodical  deserving  of  honourable  men- 
tion, which  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence.” — 
Morning  Journai,  March  I. 

" The  second  Number,  and  fully  equal  to  the  first. 
This  holds  out  a promise  that  fdture  months  will  produce 
something  still  better.  We  have  perused  several  of  the 
articles  in  the  Number  now  before  us,  and  have  been 
much  amused  by  their  perusal. 

“ The  first  in  rotation  is  headed,  * Moore’s  Life  of 
Byron/  Any  thing  written  by  Tommy  Moore  about  Lord 
Byron  was  sure  to  possess  interest,  and  to  command 
readers.  - The  article  now  before  us  has,  however,  some- 
thing more  than  names  to  recommend  it, — it  is  ably 
written,  and  discusses  freely  the  merits  both  of  the  peer 
and  the  poet.  The  following  extract  affords  a specimen 
of  the  temper  in  which  the  whole  article  is  written : 

* We  have  spoken  harshly,  it  will  be  said,  of  Lord 
Byron,  but  we  have  spoken  truly ; and  had  Mr.  Moore 
not  evinced  too  great  an  anxiety  to  represent  him  as  an 
amiable  and  loveable  personage,  our  pen  would  have  lain 
quiet,  That  Lord  Byron  was  an  interesting  man  — that 
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he  possessed  some  companionable  qualities,  and  was  de- 
serving of  no  ordinary  deference  on  account  of  his  talents, 
cannot  be  disputed.  Nor,  considering  the  attachment 
which  Mr.  Moore  professes  to  have  cherished  for  him, 
are  we  inclined  to  blame,  as  far  as  respects  himself,  his 
partiality.  The  spirit  of  the  times  has  run  strong  against 
Byron  as  a man ; and  it  was  natural — it  was  almost  noble, 
that  Mr.  Moore  should  attempt  to  stem  the  tide;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  endured  that  the  mind  which  was  capable  of 
conceiving  some  of  the  works  which  Byron  has  written, 
should  be  thought  to  have  been  all  innocence  and  purity, 
or  felt  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  heroic  martyrdom,  it  is 
to  insult  ordinary  human  nature,  to  represent  an  affec- 
tionate and  generous  heart  capable  of  doing  many  things 
which  Byron  is  said  to  have  done.’ 

" From  this  passage  it  will  be  seen,  that  however  high 
the  tribute  which  the  author  is  willing  to  pay  to  Lord 
Byron’s  talents  as  a poet,  he  is  very  far  from  giving  him 
credit  for  virtue  as  a man.  * The  Three  Giuseppes,’  and 
the  * Last  of  the  Supematuralists,’  are  amusing  tales; 
and  the  Number  contains  several  pieces  of  poetry  on 
various  subjects,  by  Mr.  T.  Haynes  Bayly,  and  others, 
which  are  well  worthy  notice.  On  the  whole.  No.  II.  of 
* Fraser’s  Magazine’  presents  to  the  reader,  for  the  pre- 
sent month,  a very  pleasing  miscellany.’’ — Weekly  Time s, 
March  7. 

“ This  periodical,  of  which  two  Numbers  only  have  yet 
appeared,  is  conducted  in  a very  able  and  promising 
manner.  It  seems  intended  to  assume  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  * Blackwood,’  and  not  to  fail  in  so  question- 
able a venture  is  no  inconsiderable  merit.  The  present 
number  commences  on  a theme  now  somewhat  hackneyed, 
viz.  Moore’s  Byron.  The  reviewer,  however,  has  given  a 
novel  cast  to  the  subject,  by  maintaining  a different  opi- 
nion from  that  which  has  been  expressed  by  the  generality 
of  his  brother  critics.  * On  Human  Perfectibility  ’ is  a 
cleverly  imagined  paper,  but  has  the  fault  of  an  apparent 
straining  for  high-flown  effect.  ‘ The  Musical  Memnon’ 
is  a brief  and  well-written  contribution,  and  ‘ The  Three 
Giuseppes  ’ a curious,  but  somewhat  lengthy  story.  The 
article  on  Don  Miguel  takes  a sensible  and  forcible  view 
of  that  question.  ...  * The  reviews  of  inte- 

resting publications,  which  form  conspicuous  articles  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  are  fairly  and  ably  managed;  not 
that  we  entirely  approve  of  the  clap-trap  titles  which 
these  reviews  assume.  ‘ Donovan  the  Intoxicator,’  and 
‘ The  Last  of  the  Supernaturalists,’  certainly  promise 
the  unsuspectiug  reader  something  more  fanciful,  more 
romantic,  and  more  original,  than  criticisms  of  Allan 
Cunningham’s  ‘ Lives  of  Painters,’  and  Lardner’s  * Do- 
mestic Economy.’  The  review  of  the  ‘ Poetry  of  the 
Magyars’  contains  a very  whimsical  anecdote  (we  do  not 
wish  to  ask  whether  it  be  true)  of  the  bard  whose  last 
work  forms  the  subject  of  the  opening  paper  in  this 
Magazine.  The  poetical  contributions  are  numerous  and 
pretty ; and  Crofton  Croker’s  first  series  of  ‘ Specimens 
of  Irish  Minstrelsy’  is  highly  amusing.  The  variety  of 
articles,  and  their  general  excellence,  render  this  new 
publication  very  deserving  of  encouragement.” — Morning 
Post,  March  10. 

“ ‘ Fraser’s  Magazine’  abounds  in  original  satire  and 
severity  of  review,  especially  in  relation  to  Byron,  Tom 
Moore,  and  ‘Donovan  the  Intoxicator.' — Weekly  Dispatch, 
March  7. 

“ The  first  Number  of  this  new  periodical  was  more 
than  respectable,  and  the  second  is  still  better,  although 
it  does  not  reach  the  superlative  degree  of  merit  we  were 
prepared  to  expect.  There  is,  however,  much  talent 
embarked  in  the  undertaking ; and  we  feel  little  doubt 
of  an  increasing  improvement  with  each  number.  * * » 
Less  ebonising,  and  a greater  simplicity  of  purpose,  would 
render  * Fraser’s  Magazine  ’ a favourite  with  the  public.’ 
— Weekly  Tree  Press,  March  13. 


“ We  now  turn  to  a new  periodical,  called  ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine.’  It  is  decidedly  well  conducted,  and  evinces  a 
talent  which,  whilst  it  already  gives  much,  holds  out  a 
promise  of  more.” — The  Age,  Feb.  28. 

“ This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  second  Number  of 
a new  Magazine;  and  if  there  be  any  taste  left  for  acute 
criticism,  and  spirited  writing  of  every  kind  and  degree, 
‘ Fraser’s  Magazine  ’ will  succeed  ; aye ! and  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  that  heavy  periodical,  * The  New  Monthly.’  * 
The  present  Number  contains  a capital  review  of  Moore’s 
‘ Life  of  Byron,’  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  that  noble- 
man are  dissected  with  great  skill.  But  the  best  article 
is  on  Bowring’s  ‘ Poetry  of  the  Magyars,’  where  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  tins  most  conceited  gentleman  are 
admirably  illustrated.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
magazines  of  the  month,  and  seems  conducted  with  great 
spirit  and  ability.” — The  News,  March  7- 

“ This  Magazine,  which  is  on  the  plan  of  Blackwood’s, 
is  very  beautifully  and  tastefully  executed:  it  abounds  in 
light,  easy,  and  elegant  writing,  if  our  information  be 
correct,  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  master-spirits  of  the 
age.  There  is  in  the  present  number  several  well-written 
Essays  and  Reviews.  The  introduction  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  on  the  great  questions  that  agitate  and  divide 
the  sentiments  of  thinking  men  at  the  present  moment, 
would  be  a great  improvement ; — such,  for  example,  as 
the  tithes — the  poor  laws — the  corn  laws — monopolies  of 
all  kinds,  but  especially  the  East  India  monopoly— im- 
provements in  the  laws — parliamentary  reform — church 
establishments — ecclesiastical  endowments — characters 
and  sketches  of  celebrated  men — critiques  on  the  pulpit, 
the  press,  the  senate,  and  the  bar — reviews  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament  in  each  month.  Were  these  and 
other  topics  that  we  could  suggest,  introduced  into  the 
Magazine,  and  discussed  without  prejudice,  bigotry,  or 
passion,  it  might  become  one  of  the  most  useful  maga- 
zines of  the  day.  Mere  matters  of  taste  and  clishmaclaver 
will  not  do : this  is  the  age  of  action,  the  age  of  dream- 
ing has  passed  away ; men  read  now  not  to  tickle 
their  fancy — to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  to  inform  their 
understanding,  purify  their  hearts,  and  direct  their 
conduct. 

‘ * The  car  of  liberty  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  oligarchy, 
that  has  hitherto  amused  the  administration  of  this 
country  like  the  puppets  in  a show,  is  about  to  be  bound 
with  a chain,  and  cast  into  the  place  from  which  it  as- 
cended— the  bottomless  pit.” — The  World,  March  9. 


* “ This  Magazine,  which  was  formerly  so  popular,  and 
could  boast  of  the  most  extended  circulation,  seems  now 
reposing  under  the  shadow  of  a great  editorial  name ; 
but  that  alone,  in  these  days  of  rivalry  and  enterprise, 
will  not  do.  It  is  the  same  in  the  literary  as  it  is  in  the 
commercial  world : wherever  the  least  relaxation  of  skill 
or  labour  causes  a vacuum,  it  is  promptly  filled  up  by  so  me 
new  competitor  for  public  favour.” 


" ‘ Fraser’s  Magazine,’  of  which  the  present  is  only  the 
second  Number.  It  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  publisher 
and  printer ; for  no  magazine  of  the  day  has  been  got  up 
with  more  attention  to  all  the  elegances  of  publication. 
Its  merit,  however,  is  not  confined  to  that  of  mere  out- 
ward appearance.  1 1 contains  several  articles  of  consider- 
able talent.  The  best,  perhaps,  is  the  review  of  Moore’s 
Life  of  Byron.  The  opinions  put  forth  are  occasionally 
extravagant ; but  the  whole  is  evidently  the  composition 
of  an  independent  thinker  and  a practised  writer.  There 
is  also  a humorous  review  of  Bowring’s  Poetry  of  the 
Magyars,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  ‘ Blackwood,’  though 
not  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  many  felicitous  lucubra- 
tions of  the  same  kind  which  we  have  perused  in  it.”— 
Morning  Advertiser,  March  5. 

“ The  editor  of  this  Magazine  promised,  in  his  first 
Number,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  his  second  should 
be  glorious,  his  third  miraculous,  and  his  fourth  per- 
fection, if  not  something  better.  Now  we  cannot  find 
any  traces  of  superlative  ability  in  the  present  Number, — 
it  is  clever,  very  clever ; but  so  is  every  sixth  man  we 
meet  now-a-days, — so  is  every  other  number  of ' Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’  or  any  other  Magazine,  Review,  or 
Journal,  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  annual,  or  other- 
wise. The  best  article  in  the  Number  is  decidedly  the 
one  on  Byron,  in  which  a spirited,  but  somewhat  harsh 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  poet’s  private  character,  while 
an  ample  and  eloquent  meed  of  justice  is  rendered  to  his 
poetic  abilities.  ‘ Poetry  of  the  Magyars’  is  a review  in 
imitation  of  Professor  Wilson’s  rambling  style  of  criti- 
cism— half  serious,  half  sarcastic,  an  amusing  medley  of 
broad  humour  and  acute  criticism — in  ‘ Blackwood.’  We 
subjoin  an  instance  of  its  extravagant  spirit  of  facetious- 
ness; it  is  an  anecdote  invented  respecting  Moore  the 
poet,  the  idea  of  which  is  exceedingly  humorous,  and 
worthy  of  Peter  Pindar.  The  writer  must  have  been  far 
advanced  in  potheen  when  he  wrote  it.  We  should  like 
to  have  seen  his  MS. ; it  must  be  a ricketty  curiosity.” — 
The  Sun,  March  1. 

“ The  second  Number  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  developes 
more  fully  the  ability  that  only  peeped  through  the  pages 
of  the  first.  We  do  not  like  the  review  of  Moore’s  Byron, 
the  critical  part  alone  excepted.  But  ample  amends  for 
the  specimen  of  bad  taste  is  made  in  other  articles  of  abso- 
lute cleverness.  What  in  the  name  of  egotism  induced  the 
conductor  of  this  work  to  publish  Mrs.  Leary’s  ‘ Keen’  on 
Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  in  which  that  gentleman  is  made  to 
furnish  a copy  of  verses  upon  his  own  generosity,  love- 
inspiring  qualities,  and  merry  eyes.” — Atlas,  March  7. 

“ * Fraser’s  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country.’  No.  II. 

London,  March,  1830 One — mind,  one — of  the  best 

and  most  amusing,  as  well  as  the  most  talented  Magazines 
of  the  present  day.  This  is  no  slight  praise,  and  it  is 
justly  deserved,  when  we  bear  in  mind  there  are  such 
periodicals  as  ‘ Blackwood’s,’  the  ‘ Old  ’ and  ‘ New 
Monthly,’  and  others  of  nearly  equal  merit,  fighting  for 
public/ame,  or,  rather,  for  public  circulatim." — Paul  Pry, 
March  19. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  PUBLIC  PRESS. 


“ We  have  here  a new  claimant  for  monthly  patronage  [ 
—a  publication  which  has  been  launched  into  the  world  ! 
silently  and  unobtrusively , without  prospectus  or  puffing ; 
but  which,  even  in  its  infancy,  exhibits  so  many  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  our  first-rate  periodicals — so  much  ] 
taste  and  intelligence,  freshness  and  originality,  spirit  ! 
and  poignancy — that  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  obtain  the  support  of  the  reading  public.  In  I 
politics  it  is  of  the  same  school  with  our  established  friends 
Blackwood  and  Whittaker — a genuine  Tory  — ‘ Church 
and  King’  to  the  backbone;  but,  unlike  its  talented  co- 
workers and  contemporaries,  it  appears  to  court  appro-  , 
bation  by  devoting  the  largest  space  to  literature.  In  this 
department,  the  two  Numbers  before  us  furnish  specimens, 
foreign  as  well  as  English,  not  only  of  great  variety  in 
subject  and  style,  but  also  of  sterling  value  and  permanent 
interest.  Exclusive  of  the  miscellaneous  matters,  which 
generally  occupy  a concluding  sheet,  the  first  number 
contains  twenty,  and  the  second  eighteen  articles — Essays, 
Tales,  Poetry,  and  Reviews— well  selected  and  arranged,  j 
alternately  grave  and  gay ; some  hit  off  in  the  slashing 
style — bold  and  Blackwood-like — and  others,  as  might  J 
be  expected,  evincing  rather  an  affectation  of  fierceness  j 
and  fine  writing,  than  real  energy  and  elegance  of  expres-  ; 
sion.  The  conductors  opened  with  a candid  and  fearless  i 
* Confession  of  Faith,’  in  which  the  recent  and  unprin- 
cipled association  of  royalists  and  radicals,  placemen  and  I 
patriots,  whig-tories  and  tory-whigs,  is  thus  adverted  to.”  ! 
— Hull  Advertiser,  March  12. 

“ There  are  few  periodicals  of  its  class  which  equal,  1 
and  none,  perhaps,  which  surpass  this  tyro  in  the  race  of 
literary  competition.  The  second  Number  is  now  before 
us,  and  we  would  refer  to  the  advertisement  in  our  first 
page  for  its  interesting  contents.  The  various  articles 
are  touched  off  with  uniqueness  and  spirit,  and  evince 
tlie  talent  engaged  on  its  pages.  In  another  part  of  our 
paper  will  be  found  some  brief  extracts.”— York  Courant, 
March  9. 


“ This  is  a new  candidate  for  public  favour,  and 
therefore  we  shall  bestow  what  little  space  we  have  left 
upon  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  ‘ Blackwood,’  and  others  of 
longer  standing.  The  first  and  second  Numbers  have 
but  just  reached  us.  The  articles  in  the  present  Number 
of  this  Magazine  are,  for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  display  a great  deal  of  spirit  and  ability, 
from  which  we  are  inclined  to  argue  very  favourably  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  work.” — Chester  Chron.  Mar.  S. 

“ This  publication,  like  all  other  good  things,  improves 
upon  acquaintance.  The  notice  of  ' Moore’s  Life  of 
Byron’  is  not  calculated  to  suit  the  admirers  of  either  the 
poet  or  his  biographer ; but  it  is  well  written,  and  it  there- 
fore pleases  us.  There  is  an  article  on  ‘ The  Poetry  of  the 
Magyars,’  in  which  Dr.  Bowring  is  treated  with  very  little 
ceremony.  * The  Three  Giuseppes’  is  a capital  story,  and 
an  odd  one  withal.  But  the  general  contents  of  Master 
Frazer’s  miscellany  are  excellent.  We  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  it  is  making  rapid  progress  to  well-deserved 
popularity.”— Berhsh ire  Chronicle,  March  13. 

" Having,  on  the  first  appearance  of  this  amusing  and 
instructive"  periodical,  inserted  a long  and,  we  believe,  a 
just  critique  in  itsfavour,  anyelaborate  notice  would  now 
be  deemed  superfluous.  Justice  and  inclination,  however, 

St  us  to  observe,  that  the  Number  for  the  present 
surpasses,  if  possible,  its  predecessor  in  all  that  is 
required  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  public.  We  have 
quoted  a poem  from  it  this  week,  and  shall  frequently 
have  recourse  to  its  pages.” — Cheltenham  Chron.  Mar.  11. 

'*  A new  periodical,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Frazer’s  Maga- 
zine for  Town  and  Country,’  has  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  published  monthly,  and  the  second  Number,  that 
for  March,  is  now  before  us ; its  contents  are  varied  and 
interesting.” — Durham  County  Advertiser,  March  16. 

“ Or?  Human  Perfectibility. — We  extract  the 
following  splendid  passages  from  a well-written  essay, 
under  the  above  title,  in  • Fraser’s  Magazine’  for  the 
present  month.”— York  Courant,  March  9. 


“ The  second  Number  of  this  new  work  comes  out  with 
spirit,  and  carries  with  it  a confident  air.  But  it  is  not 
mere  pretension.  There  is  internal  stuff  in  it  that  will 
attract  notice,  however  numerous  may  be  the  competitors 
in  this  line  for  public  applause.  The  best  praise  that  we 
can  give  Fraser  is,  that  his  Magazine  is  really  adapted  for 

* town  and  country.’  Its  light  matter  is  somewhat  akin 
to  that  of  the  * New  Monthly but  it  most  resembles  the 

* London’  in  its  best  days ; and  there  is  a strong  dash  of 

* Blackwood  ’ about  it.  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  forms  the 
subject  of  the  first  essay.  The  article  on  Bowring’s  trans- 
lations of  the  Poetry  of  the  Magyars  is  full  of  comicality, 
but  personal;  and  ‘ Donovan  tne  Intoxicator,’  evidently 
by  the  same  hand,  partakes  of  the  same  fault,  but  the 
writer’s  learned  badinage  throws  a charm  over  it  which 
the  most  fastidious  will  find  it  difficult  to  resist.  In  a 
word,  (for  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  circumlocution,) 
there  are  in  the  Number  before  us  many  useful  and  many 
witty  things;  and  e ome  things  which  neither  man  nor 
woman  will  read  twice.  Mr.  Crofton  Croker’s  ‘ Speci- 
mens of  Irish  Minstrelsy  ’ are  curious  and  amusing ; 'but, 
generally  speaking,  the  original  poetry  is  as  tame  as  that 
of  all  the  other  magazines  for  the  month,  and  that  is 
saying  a great  deal.  We  wish  Mr.  Fraser  success,  because 
he  deserves  it.  His  writers  are  men  who  understand  what 
they  have  to  do ; they  speak  out,  and  defy  the  Attorney- 
General.  They  have  a keen  sense  of  the  prevailing  cant 
of  the  day,  especially  in  politics ; they  seem  determined 
to  unmask  it — to  hold  it  up  to  just  scorn  and  derision — 
and  we  are  sure  that  the  public  at  large  will  reward  their 
labours  as  they  ought  to  be  rewarded ; that  is  to  »ay,  by 
supporting  ‘Fraser’s  Magazine.’”— Leeds  Intelligencer , 
March  11. 

“ Fraser’s  ‘Town  and  Country  Magazine.’— It  has 
been  said  by  some  eminent  writer,  whose  name  we  forget, 
that,  ‘ he  who  carefully  reads  all  the  Magazines  and 
Reviews  of  the  present  day,  has  no  occasion  to  read  any 
thing  else  for  the  attainment  of  general  information.’ 
This  observation  is  strictly  correct.  The  numerous 
Magazines  which  now  make  their  monthly  and  quar- 
terly appearance  from  the  press,  embrace  so  infidite  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and,  in  their  reviews  of  new  books, 
and  in  their  miscellaneous  essays,  bring  before  the  public 
gaze  so  rich  a display  of  knowledge,  gathered  either  from 
the  actual  experience  of  the  writer,  or  drawn,  by  way  of 
illustration,  from  the  treasures  of  the  olden  time,  that 
dull  indeed  must  be  that  intellect  which  can  be  in  the 
habit  of  examining  the  periodical  literature  of  the  present 
time,  without  gaining  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
general  on-goings  of  the  world.  The  modern  improve- 
ments in  this  branch  of  literature  have  been  immense: 
and  it  maybe  truly  said,  that  the  Magazines  of  fifty  years 
ago  can  no  more  be  compared  to  the  spirited  periodicals 
of  the  present  day,  than  the  two-mile  an  hour  stage- 
coach of  the  same  period  can  be  likened  to  the  mail 
which  now  gallops  in  twelve  hours  from  London  to 
Sherborne.  Amia  all  this  general  improvement  and 
competition  among  the  Magazines,  a new  candidate  in 
this  line  for  public  favour  has  need  to  shew  some  consi- 
derable title  to  excellence  in  order  to  ensure  success; 
and  on  looking  over  the  March  Number  of  Fraser’s 
‘ Town  and  Country  Magazine,’  we  think  that  it  carries 
with  it  abundant  proofs  of  its  being  entitled  to  a share 
of  the  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  on  its  excellent 
elder  brethren,  to  whose  merits  we  have,  in  many  of  our 
former  Numbers,  taken  occasion  to  allude.  Its  contents 
are  of  an  extremely  varied  and  interesting  character; 
among  the  best  articles  aTe  those  entitled,  ‘ Moore’s  Life 
of  Byron,’  ‘ The  Musical  Memnon,’  ‘ Human  Perfecti- 
bility,’ and  ‘ Specimens  of  Irish  Minstrelsy,  No.  I.,  by 
T.  Crofton  Croker.’  The  last-mentioned  paper  is  re- 
markably original  and  attractive.  For  the  reason  which 
wc  have  mentioned  above,  we  cannot  this  week  give  any 
extracts  from  the  Magazine  which  has  occasioned  these 
hasty  remarks,  but  we  shall,  probably,  on  some  future 
occasion,  avail  ourselves  of  its  pages.  We  cannot  con- 
clude without  mentioning,  that  tne  typographical  ar- 
rangements and  general  appearance  of  the  * Town  and 
Country  Magazine’  are  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  carrying  it  through  the  press.”— Sherborne 
Mercury,  March  22. 

“ Resurrectionists  in  Egypt.— The  second  Num- 
ber of  ‘ Fraser’s  Magazine,’  just  published,  contains, 
among  other  interesting  and  entertaining  matter,  an 
article  on  the  musical  Memnon  at  Thebes,  taken  from 
the  journal  of  a recent  traveller.  But  passing  by  his  visit 
to  the  colossal  figure,  which  is  now  silent,  we  extract  the 
' following  account  of  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  violated,  and  their 
bones  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  plunder  of  the  antiquarian, 
whom  the  writer  considers  as  a resurrectionist  of  the  worst 
description : ‘We  spent  three  hours  in  our  examinations, 
and  having  resolved  to  return  the  next  day,  mounted  the 
donkeys  which  the  Arabs  had  just  brought  down,  and 
returned  home  to  breakfast.  One  of  the  drivers,  for 
want  of  a better  substitute,  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
thigh-bone  of  a mummy,  which  he  had  broken,  and  very 
ingeniously  sharpened  and  transformed  into  an  instrument 
answering  the  double  purpose  of  a whip  and  spur.  Day 
after  day  are  tombs  forced  open,  the  bodies  dragged  out 


of  their  coffins,  and  tom  into  a thousand  pieces,  in  search 
of  papyri,  beads,  or  any  trifling  ornament  with  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  decked : these  are  sold  to  the  tra- 
velling virtuosi;  and  the  meals,  thus  purchased,  are 
cooked  over  a fire,  the  fuel  for  which  is  supplied  by  the 
wooden  coffins.  Thousands  of  bodies  have  thus  been 
disinterred,  and  their  limbs  scattered  over  the  sands; 
yet  no  traveller  has  ever  raised  his  voice  against  this 
wholesale  profanation  of  the  grave.  If  you  remark  on  it, 
your  mouth  is  stopped  by  replies  such  as  “ the  valuable 
discoveries  which  may  be  made  from  the  papyri,”  of 
which,  when  found,  hardly  any  can  be  read;  you  are 
told  of  “ the  doubts  which  the  antiquary  will  have  cleared 
up,”  « the  lights  which  will  be  thrown  upon  history,” 
&c.  &c.  The  late  English  consul  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  “resurrectionists”  that  ever  existed:  he  made 
his  fortune,  was  called  a man  of  talent,  had  his  name 
celebrated  among  all  the  literati  of  Europe,  was  consi- 
dered a great  advancer  of  antiquarian  knowledge,  and 
died  worth  £30,000.  In  England,  if  a man  is  detected  in 
taking  but  one  body  out  of  the  tomb,  his  object  in  the 
disinterment  being  not  to  gratify  an  almost  useless  curio- 
sity, but  really  to  advance  the  cause  of  science,  and  to 
benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  sent  to  prison,  tried  like 
a felon,  and  perhaps  transported  for  life.  Mark  the  con- 
trast : the  antiquary,  who  is  the  greater  offender,  is  treated 
with  honour  and  distinction:  the  other  with  contempt 
and  disgust : such  are  the  anomalies  of  public  opinion !’ 
Bath  Chronicle , March  11. 

“ The  first  Number  of  a periodical,  under  the  above 
title,  is  before  us ; and,  if  we  may  judge  by  its  contents, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  effort  of  the 
publisher  will  be  a successful  one.”— Reading  Mercury , 

“A  new  monthly  miscellany,  under  the  title  of  * Fraser’s 
Town  and  Country  Magazine,’  was  started  last  month,  the 
second  Number  of  which  has  just  appeared.  It  can  boast 
a bold  array  of  clever  writers,  and  they  have  set  out  upon 
good  old  English  principles.  They  are  not  liberals.  Be- 
fore the  baleful  doctrines  of  that  school  the  prosperity  of 
this  country  is  wasting  away,  and  against  them  and  their 
principles  they  have  engaged  to  wage  war.  It  has  a 
humorous  vein  of  broad  sarcasm,  perhaps  a little  coarse, 
d la  Blackwood,  but  very  forcible,  and  very  useful,  if 
always  well  directed.  We  have  not  room  for  long  ex- 
tracts this  week,  but  the  following  story  about  ‘ Little 
Tommy  Moore’  strikes  us  as  very  droll :— ‘ The  only 
time  Tommy  Moore  pleased  us  was  when,  after  quaffing 
sixteen  glasses  of  gin  and  water,  he  sung  the  ‘ Adventures 
of  Paddy  Holloway’  as  many  times.  (Gentle  reader,  you 
may  conceive  in  what  a condition  the  wee  bit  monster 
must  have  been).  We  remember  laughing  till  our  sides 
were  ready  to  split.  He  was  as  drunk  as  an  owl  in  an  ivy- 
bush  when  he  first  volunteered  to  sing.  James  Mackin- 
tosh was  there,  and  he  tipped  us  the  wink  : the  party  was 
drunk,  and  the  national  bard  of  Erin  struck  up  in  fine 
style  ‘ Paddy  Holloway.’  When  he  ended,  applause 
followed;  and  when  that  ceased,  the  6hr imp  of  a fellow 
again  perked  himself  up  in  his  chair,  and  volunteered 
another  song.  We  had  had  enough  of  his  caterwauling, 
and  wanted  to  drink  our  liquor  in  quietness;  but  Jem 
Mackintosh  tipped  us  another  wink,  and  the  remon- 
strance on  the  tip  of  our  tongue  retired  and  laid  down 
like  a growling  Cerberus.  * God  bless  your  noble  hearts  !* 
drawled  out  tne  bit  of  a man,  with  a lisp,  a slow  stutter, 
and  a drunken  laugh — ‘ God  bless  your  noble  and  worthy 
hearts ! I can  sing  : who  says  I can’t  ? Botheration  to 
those  who  do ! But,  Lord  love  ye ! that  is’nt  my  best 
song— though  I sing  that  very  well— Hi ! ha ! ha!  hi ! hi! 

I have  a hundred  others,  as  you  know,  and  good  ones 
too,  for  I write  ’em  all  with  this  little  identical  fist  of 
mine.  But  did  you  ever  hear  me  sing  ‘ Paddy  Holloway  ?* 
— a devilish  good  song  : I do  it  better  than  any  other, 
and  I — sing  devilish  well,  though  I say  it,  that  shouldn’t 
—God  bless  tis  all!’  and  he  struck  up  again  ‘ Padjiy 
Holloway !’— The  same  thing  was  repeated  after  each 
tumbler ; of  which  there  being  sixteen,  ‘ Paddy  Hollo- 
way’ was  repeated  sixteen  times  by  the  national  bard  of 
Erin — ‘upon  our  veracity.’” — Devonport  Telegraph, 
March  6. 

“ A new  monthly  literary  miscellany  has  been  recently 
commenced  under  this  title,  of  which  the  second  Number 
is  just  published.  It  is  a kind  of  English  Blackwood, 
assuming  a tone  of  ultraism  in  politics,  and  high  literary 
pretensions,  the  object  of  its  conductor  being  evidently  to 
make  a decided  hit.  Considerable  ability  is  displayed  in 
many  of  the  articles;  some  of  which  are  also  as  conspicu- 
ous for  arrogance  and  bad  feeling  as  for  vigour.and  talent. 
The  present  Number  commences  with  a notice  of 
* Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Byron ;’  in  which  the  writer  con- 
tends that  the  poet  was  as  much  indebted  to  his  rank, 
good  fortune,  and  to  ‘ a clever  tact  in  the  choice  of 
methods  for  gaining  renown,’  as  he  was  to  genius,  for  the 
celebrity  he  acquired ; and  that  the  result  ‘ has  been  an 
artificial  exaggeration  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  a meretri- 
cious augmentation  of  his  fame.’  This  Number  is  also 
distinguished  by  an  attack,  on  Jeremy  Bentham,  through 
the  medium  of  an  article  on  Dr.  Bowring’s  ‘ Specimens 
of  the  Poetry  of  the  Magyars.”— tfLirror,  March.  13. 


“ We  noticed  the  first  Number  of  this  new  periodical 
in  favourable  terms ; and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that 
the  second  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  predecessor. 
The  contents  are  almost  exclusively  literary ; for,  except 
an  article  on  Don  Miguel,  in  which  the  policy  of  recog- 
nising that  prince’s  government  is  recommended,  there  is 
nothing  political  in  the  N umber.  • There  are  a few  origi- 
nal articles  of  considerable  merit,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
but  the  most  amusing,  as  well  a9  the  most  interesting 
papers,  are  the  reviews.  Of  these  we  are  particularly 
pleased  with  a notice  of  * Bowring’s  Translation  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Magyars,’  several  beautiful  specimens  of 
which  are  given.  Crofton  Choker's  ‘ Specimens  of  Irish 
Minstrelsy  ’ are  reviewed  in  another  article ; and  though 
funeral  lamentations  are  admitted  to  be  a grave  subject, 
the  ‘ Keens,’  as  they  are  called,  which  are  given  as 
examples,  are  quite  as  well  calculated  to  provoke  mirth 
as  to  move  melancholy.  ‘ The  Last  of  the  Supernatu- 
ralists’ is  a review  of  Cunningham’s  life  of  Blake  the 
engraver ; and  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting 
articles  in  the  Number.  Upon  the  whole,  the  second 
Number  of  • Fraser’s  Magazine’  will  afford  an  agreeable 
recreation  for  hours  of  leisure.” — Manchester'  Courier, 
March  13. 


“ The  second  Number  of  this  periodical,  maintaining 
the  spirit  with  which  the  series  was  begun,  is,  in  many 
respects,  far  superior  to  the  first.  This  looks  well ; and 
we  are  persuaded,  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  consequently 
becomes  better  known,  stamped  as  it  is  with  sterling  merit, 
it  mtist  receive  a great  proportion  of  public  patronage. 
We  stated,  m a former  notice,  that  the  Magazine  possessed 
somewhat  the  spirit  of  ‘ Blackwood ;’  this  is  still  kept  up, 
though  without  assuming  the  offensive  tone  which  at 
times  is  too  prevalent  in  that  able  miscellany.  Who  the 
writers  m * Frazer’s  Magazine’  may  be,  we  know  not ; at 
all  events  they  have  shevpi  their  capability  for  the  task 


they  have  assumed,  its  pages  presenting  an  instructive 
and  interesting  milange.  The  following  we  extract  from 
an  amusing  paper  on  the  f Irish  Keens/  or  funeral  la- 
mentations ; and  which  striking  peculiarity  denotes  a 
strong  feature  in  the  character  of  that  people.”— Plymouth 
Herald , March  13. 

“ The  first  and  second  Numbers  of  this  publication 
have  been  brought  under  our  observation.  They  contain 
a variety  of  amusing  and  valuable  papers,  from  which  we 
regret  that,  by  a pressure  of  more  important  matter,  we 
are  prevented  from  laying  extracts  before  our  readers. 
A list  of  the  contents  of  the  second  number  will  be  found 
incur  first  page.  Its  critical  notices  display  considerable 
ability,  and  the  original  papers  are  numerous,  and  deserv- 
mg  of  particular  attention.” — Manchester  Chron.  Mar.  13. 

“ id  our  paper  of  the  13th  ult.  we  noticed  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Magazine.  The  second  Number  is  now 
before  us.  For  its  contents  we  would  refer  to  the  ad- 
vertisement in  another  part  of  this  paper ; but  here,  we 
are  m justice  bound  to  say,  that  the  commendations  we 
thought  ourselves  entitled  to  bestow  on  the  first  Number 
are  equally  due  to  the  present  one.  The  spirit  of  the 
publication  is  fully  kept  up,  and  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  matter  is  increased.  Of  its  political  bias  we  cer- 
tainly must  be  understood  to  speak  in  qualified  terms ; but* 
as  a literary  production,  it  abounds  with  valuable  matter 
at  once  playful  and  profound.  Perhaps,  some  of  the 
reviews  may  be  considered  rather  caustic— but,  like  strong 
seasonings,  they  give  a zest  to  the  olio.  The  readers  13- 
course  must  judge  the  merits  of  the  question  between  the 
reviewers  and  the  reviewed.  In  some  of  its  lighter  de- 
partments a rich  fund  of  entertainment  is  provided,  of 
which  we  regret  that  our  limits,  and  the  length  of  the 
articles,  prevent  us  from  furnishing  our  readers  with  a 
specimen.” — York  He>  aid,  March  6. 


The  first  Number  of  a periodical,  under  the  above  title, 
is  advertised  by  Grant,  Bolton,  and  Co.,  and,  if  we  raav 
judge  by  its  contents,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing,  that  the  effort  of  the  publisher  will  be  a successful 
one.  It  appears  to  have  been  put  together  with  consider- 
able management.  There  is  a little  of  every  thing— 
Politics,  Religion,  Tales,  Poetry,  Criticism,  the  Drama. 
Even  foreign  countries  have  been  put  under  requisition ; 
™*\t*?er??re  translations  from  French,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Arabic,  and  notices  of  American  literature.  » * 

w i,  We  se?  amongst  the  contributors  men  of  esta- 
blished name  and  character ; and  the  articles  are  written 
with  nerve  and  wit,  and  fancy  and  judgment.  A vast 
deal  of  the  vigour  of  Blackwood  is  apparent  in  ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine,  but  it  has  assumed  a moderated  and  less 
offensive  tone.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up  will  vie 

Dublin  ^MarchT  * ^ lj0nAoD"~Saunders’s  Hews  Letter-, 
“A  new  periodical,  under  this  title,  has  made  its  ap- 
the  J"esent  m°nth,  and  is  advertised  by 
£i^?.i?0lt011’  ,nd  Co'  sh°uld  its  succeeding  numbers 
equal  the  present,  we  think  it  bids  fair  to  engross  a fair 
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portion  of  public  patronage  and  support.  The  articles  are 
as  usual  in  a magazine,  miscellaneous,  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  written  with  spirit  and  ability.  In  an 
address  to  the  public,  entitled,  ‘Our  Confession  of  Faith  ’ 
the  Editor,  in  an  easy  and  happy  style,  draws  a picture  of 
what  magazines  were  in  the  olden  times  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  what  they  are  at  present,  and  then  his  opinion 
wWff£nCe’  ?fMhat  they  ou£ht  ‘0  be.  He  does  not  say 
1 /ffsers  Magazine’  shall  be,  but  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred,  by  telling  his  readers  what  it  ought  not  to  be. 
In  speaking  of  politics,  there  are  some  extremely  happv 
<^3er''f*<?ns  “P°n  the  extinction,  or,  rather,  amalgama- 
WhigandTnrv0  ^“^‘toing  characteristics  of 

Of  nntfSr-  ory  . * Among  the  articles  worthy 

of  notice  is  a very  entertaining  one  under  the  head  of 
African  Poetry,’  and  another  bearing  the  attractive 
to.1?  LeS?nd  ?f  MacAlister  More,’  which  will  be  read 
and1  n/u1  by,  tFose  who  have  a taste  f°r  toe  romantic ; 
??’  “ toe  whole,  we  must  pronounce  an  opinion  that 
this  first  Number,  if  taken  on  its  own  merits  alone,  will 

DuLLCTarcha5  circulati°n Morning  Register, 


. “ In  ' Fraser’s  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country,’  we 
have  another  candidate,  in  the  wide  field  of  periodical 
l^torature,  for  popular  fame  and  private  profit.  The  first 
Number,  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  February 
of  considerable  vigour  and  tllent;  and  t& 
present  amply  redeems  the  pledge  which  was  then  held 

Ucan  teLdthebW1haS  somfr  advances  yet  to  make  before 
it  can  take  the  lead  among  its  compeers ; but  thev  at  thp 
same  time,  will  find  it  necessary  to  put  forth  ail  theh 
mettle,  lest  they  should  be  left  behind  in  the  race  In 
politics,  too,  < Fraser’  is  on  the  right  side;  expSng  a 
Wornmg  contempt  for  Benthamite  philosophers,  rlS 
reformers,  unwhigged  whigs,  and  untoried  Tories.  At  the 
present  time,  when  all  parties,  by  some  new  chemical 
process,  have  been  amalgamated,  and  a hideous  com 

wllladlv  hail  b°wh  the  0|’e,ration’  de<asion  is  necessary. 

Sicily  hail  it  wherever  it  occurs — seeing  little  advan- 
tage to  toe  country  till  some  strong  line  of  distinction  is 
drawn  between  both  men  and  measures.  Anothe/remn 

artides'are  Ihorf  toat" many  oi’X 

more  varied  TUG  d lh.e  entertainment  consequently 

of  his  reviewers,  have  endeavoured  to  gloss  ote™  his 
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lordship  s failings,  or  to  plead  his  genius  as  an  excuse 
for  his  imperfections.  This  will  not  do.  We  are  readv 
enough  to  admit  that  Byron  had  many  virtues,  which 
were  either  conceded,  or  for  which,  at  least,  he  got  little 
credit;  and  that  many  of  his  faults  were  fafllss  than 
they  outwardly  appeared.  But  after  making  everv  allowl 
ance,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  were  many  defects  in 

Ins  character— that  neither  his  external  conduct,  nor  his 
SSf? \ of  tomkmg  on  many  important  matters,  was  en- 
titled  to  much  respect— and  that,  although  he  might  he 
harshly  treated  by  his  enemies,  he  still  left  his  fiends 
"°“™ugh  to  pity  and  lament.  Nor  ought  his  genius 
to  bf  he  d as  any  excuse  for  his  failings.  In  truth,  ft  onl v 
renders  them  the  more  dangerous,  as  many  mav  be  led  to 
imitate  them,  in  the  hope  that  thev  will  he  - 

resemble  him  in  other  particulariX  . Portry  If ‘the 

Magyars  is  the  ongest  article,  and  gives  a tolerably  good 

LrBlwrinV^'  Uhlgled  whh  some  hard  bloVs  to 
Now  however  much  the  Doctor  may  de- 
ser\e  them  as  a politician,  we  think  that  he  is  highly 

respectable  as  a poetical  translator,  and  that  they,  tiferey 

fore,  might  have  been  reserved  to  a more  fitting  onnor 
verv‘bftlpT°h  poetry  of  these  same  Magyars  weP£Se 
very  little , but  the  Doctor  is  as  well  employed  in  diffusing 
a knowledge  of  it  as  of  his  friend  Jerry5s  politics.  “|hf 
Three  Giuseppes’  is  well  told;  yet  in  a Magazine  store 
n0t  for  much  incident  or  deveiopement  of 
character.  Specimens  of  Irish  Minstrelsy,  No.  I.’  bv  T 
deserves  to  be  particularised,  as  also  the 
Last  of  the  Supematuralists,’  < Lawrie  Todd,’  &c.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Fraser  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success. 
He  may  prosper  as  well  as  he  could  wish  without  hurting 
any  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field ; and  a little 
opposition  wfil  only  stir  up  all  to  greater exerSonV" 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  March"  8 exertions.  - 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY : 

WITH  A SKETCH  OF 

THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCE. 

By  J.  R.  M‘CULLOCH,  Esa. 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


A new  edition,  corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged;  8vo.  14s. 


Besides  other  important  additions,  this  edition  contains  new  chapters  on  crkdit  ; insurance  : Cases 
in,  and  Objects  for  which,  qovernmknt  should  interfere  in  Industrious  Undertakings;  Influence  ot 
speculation  on  Prices ; the  foor  laws;  the  Improvement  and  Letting  of  land,  &c. 


SMITH’S  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  ; with  large  ad- 

- ditions  by  Professor  M‘Culloch.  In  4 large  and  beautifully  printed  vols. 
8vo,  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

This  new  and  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Smith’s  great  work,  contains  a Life  of  the  Author,  and  a fine 
Portrait  engraved  by  Horsburgh  : an  introductory  Discourse,  showing  the  rise  of  the  Science  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  what  Dr.  Smith  did  for  it,  and  its  subsequent  progress ; numerous  foot  notes,  containing 
corrections  and  additions:  and  such  lengthened  supplemental  notes  and  donations  in  the  last  volume 
as  were  necessary  to  show  the  fallacy  of  some  of  Dr.  Smith’s  doctrines,  and  to  furnish  a brief  but  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  most  material  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  science  since  Dr.  Smith  s 
time.  A very  copious  index,  compiled  withgreat  care,  has  also  been  added.  i,,.  ,,m„iw  ih;. 

..  a eood  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  much  wanted.  Mr.  M<Culloch  has  supplied  this 
want.  gThis  is  the  best  edition  of  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  English  Language.  It  is  an  edition 
worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  subject  f — New  Monthly  Magazine u. 

HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq. 

F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  S.  A.  and  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, London.  Vol.  I.,  II.,  and  III. ; including  the  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  to  the  conclusion  ot  the  Reira  ot 
James  I. ; with  a Historical  Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  State  of  Scotland. 
In  8vo.  Price  of  each  volume,  12s. 

" The  evidence  of  this  very  interesting  fact,”  [that  Richard  II.  said  by  the  Enghsh  histonams  to hav’e 
been  murdered  at  Pontefract  Castle,  actually  lived  many  years  in  Scotland,  after  the  penod  of  his 
supposed  murder,]  “ will  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Tytler  s History  of  Scotland.  Like  the 
tenour  of  the  work  in  general,  it  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  Mr.  Tytler  s talents  and  industry. 
—Sir  Walter  Scott. — History  of  Scotland  in  Lardncr  s Cyclopcedta.  Vol.  I.  page  250.  The  most 
brilliant  age  of  Scotland  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a historian  whose  sound  judgment  is  accom- 
panied by  a graceful  liveliness  of  imagination.”—  Quarterly  Remew,  No.  L XX XII.  Hov.  ISJ-.L 
“ The  want  o?  a complete  History  of  Scotland  has  been  long  felt ; and  from  the  specimen  which  the 
part  before  us  gives  of  the  author’s  talents  and  capacity  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably inferred  that  the  deficiency  will  be  very  ably  supplied.  The  descriptions  of  the  battles  are  con- 
cise, but  full  of  spirit.  The  events  are  themselves  of  the  most  romantic  kind,  and  are  detailed  in  a 
very  picturesque  and  forcible  style.”- Times.  “ We  are disposed  to  rate  Mr.  Tytler's merits  very  high. 
His*  diligence  has  been  wisely  and  successfully  directed.  —Spectator.  Highly  creditable  in  all  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Tytler.  Its  tone  is  unprejudiced,  manly,  and  impartial.  Such  a History  of  Scotland  was 
much  wanted.”— New  Monthly  Magazine.  “ The  fteign  of  Robert  Bruce  is  a fine  specimen  of  histo- 
rical writing.’’— London  Weekly  Review.  “ Mr.  Tytler  has  drawn  his  narrative  from  every  available 
record  of  public  or  private  circumstances.  The  present  yolun  e will  add  to  his  reputation.  — Court 
Journal.  “An  accurate,  well  digested,  well  written  history;”  evincing  deliberation,  research 
judgment,  and  fidelity."— Scotsman.  “ Authentic  in  matter,  and  graceful  in  composition.  —Edinburgh. 
^Observer.  « One  of  the  most  able,  impartial,  and  satisfactory  works  which  modern  Juries  have  pro- 
duced.”— Caledonian  Mercury.  “ A work  of  standard  authority.  —Edinburgh  Post.  The  portion  of 
Scottish  history  included  in  this  volume  has  been  delineated  by  Mr.  Tytler 

ness,  and  precision.”— Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.  “ In  everyrespect  an  able  performance.  In  exhibit- 
ing the  character  of  the  manly  Alexander  III. ; Gude  Wallace,  as*heis  affectionately  termed  in  our  old 
ballads;  the  valiant  Bruce;  and  their  ambitious  and  cruel,  though  brave  and  sagacious  enemy,  Edward  I., 
Mr.  Tytler  has  been  eminently  successful.” — Edinburgh  Advertiser.  “ A jnster  picture  of  these  event- 
ful times  than  any  preceding  historian  has  given.’’ — Glasgow  Herald.  “ Written  with  elegance,  accu- 
racy and  an  impartial  spirit  of  philosophy.”—  Glasgow  Courier.  “ Mr.  Tytler  s history  will  occupy 
theforemost  rank  in  its  peculiar  &parta£nt.”-D»m/He.s  Journal.  “ Written  with  soberness,  propne- 
tv  and  erace  ■ and  characterized  throughout  by  a spirit  of  candour  and  intelligence.  Edinburgh 
WeeMy  ChToni'ele  “ Onem”  the  most  impartial  and  sound  works  in  the  English  language."- l.itermy 
Gazette. 
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Published  by  William  Tait , Edinburgh. 


THE  SCOTTISH  SONGS;  collected  and  illustrated 

by  Robert  Chambers,  author  of  The  Picture  of  Scotland,  Traditions  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  and  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Ballads.  In  two  vols.  of  400  pages 
each,  royal  18mo.  12s. 

Copies  have  also  been  printed  in  2 vols.  post  8vo.  to  range  with  similar  works, 
price  18s. 

“ Handsomely  printed  at  the  Ballantyne  press;  of  a neat  form  and  convenient  size;  and  in  every 
way  well  adapted  for  popularity.  At  once  a very  complete,  and  a very  cheap,  and  a very  excellent 
collection.” — Literary  Gazette'.  “ Handsome,  and  yet  extremely  moderate  in  price.” — Spectator.  “ The 
editor  has  exercised  extraordinary  industry  in  the  collection  of  nis  materials  and  of  all  the  information 
he  could  glean  respecting  them.”— Times.  “A  tasteful  collection.  We  warmly  recommend  these  vo- 
lumes to  the  public. — Atlas.  “ A most  admirable  collection,  in  a cheap  and  convenient  form;  inter- 
speised  with  amusing  notes  and  anecdotes.” — Pell's  Life  in  London.  “ An  extremely  interesting  collec- 
tion. The  notes  are  very  curious.” — John  Ball.  “ Exactly  what  was  wanted.  By  far  the  most  com- 
plete collection  of  Scottish  Songs  existing.” — Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal.  “ All  our  really  good  songs, 
accompanied  by  as  much  information  regarding  them  as  possible,  conveyed  in  short  and  popular  notes ; 
and  put  into  a shape  at  once  handsome  in  appearance,  and  moderate  in  price.” — Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal.  Evincing  “ indefatigable  research  and  judicious  discrimination.  Many  of  his  notes  and  an- 
notations are  excellent.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette.  “ The  compilation  is  interesting  and  excel- 
lent. The  best  of  its  kind.” — Edinburgh  Observer.  “ By  his  tasteful  collection  of  our  national  poetry, 
Mr.  Chambers  has  really  conferred  a national  benefit  upon  us.” — Edinburgh  Post.  “ The  best  work  of 
the  kind.  It  is  convenient  in  form;  the  typography  is  good;  and  the  price  very  moderate.” — Edin- 
burgh Advertiser.  “ Carefully  collected,  and  judiciously  illustrated.  Handsome  and  cheap  volumes.” 
Scots  Times.  “ Executed  with  blameless  care  and  scrupulosity.” — Glasgow  Courier.  “ The  collection 
is  a good  and  will  be  a popular  one,” — Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  SCOTTISH  BALLADS ; collected  and  illustrat- 
ed by  Robert  Chambers.  In  one  vol.  royal  18mo.,  of  above  400  pages,  uni- 
form with  the  Scottish  Songs,  6s. 

Copies  have  also  been  printed  in  post  8vo.,  price  9s. 

An  admirably  selected  volume.” — Times.  Carefully  and  judiciously  edited.  A real  banquet  to  the 
lovers  of  national  poetry.” — Atlas.  “ One  of  the  most  complete  works  of  the  sort  extant.” — BelVs  Life 
in  London.  “ A very  excellent  collection.  In  many  instances  we  find  better  versions  of  our  popular  bal- 
lads than  we  have  met  with  any  where  else.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.  “The  Ballads  are  our 
chief  delight.” — Edinburgh  Post.  “ The  best  collection  in  existence.” — Edinburgh  Observer.  “ This 
collection  will  become  a standard,  and  a very  popular  one.” — Glasgow  Free  Press.  “ A great  deal  of 
popular  matter,  within  a small  space,  at  a very  trifling  cost.” — Scotsman.  “We  have  no  hesitation  in 
awarding  to  the  Scottish  Ballads  ogj  most  hearty  commendation,  whether  we  refer  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  discernible  in  the  selection,  to  the  information  contained  in  the  notes,  or  to  the  moderation 
of  price  at  which  a work  of  so  much  value  is  furnished  to  the  public.” — Scots  Times. 


THE  PICTURE  OF  SCOTLAND,  By  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Author  of  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  new  edition,  in  two  large 
vols.  post  8vo.  with  eight  fine  plates,  L.l,  Is. 

This  work  may  be  said  to  contain  all  the  information  regarding  Scotland  which  can  be  interesting  to 
either  a stranger  or  a native.  It  is  a classical  tour,  in  which  the  characteristic  features  of  every  district 
are  sketched  with  fidelity  and  effect;  and  allusion  is  made  to  every  remarkable  person  or  event  connected 
with  the  locality  described.  In  addition  to  extensive  reading  and  research,  the  author  has  walked  over 
all  Scotland,  collecting  materials  for  the  work. 

“ The  task  Mr.  Chambers  undertook  is  one  for  which  he  is  admirably  qualified.” — Scotsman.  “ Not 
only  the  most  amusing,  but  the  most  useful  companion  for  the  northern  tourist.” — New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. “ By  far  the  most  valuable  topographical  work  we  ever  read ; a really  clever  book,  written  in  a 
spirited  and  amusing  manner.” — London  Weekly  Review.  “ These  volumes  are  full  of  entertainment 
for  those  who  love  the  material  of  romance,  the  description  of  beautiful  scenery,  the  traditionary  legends 
of  the  country,  and  antiquarian  accounts  of  the  remains  of  historical  monuments.” — Atlas.  “ A book  full 
of  curious  information ; at  the  head  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become  a stand- 
ard work.” — Dumfries  Courier *.  “ Equally  original  and  amusing.  To  please  and  interest  is  the  author’s 
.object ; and  he  has  fully  succeeded.  The  ‘ Picture  of  Scotland’  will  unquestionably  be  a very  popular 
book.” — Mercury.  “ To  the  traveller  an  amusing  and  instructive  companion.  We  most  cordially  re- 
commend it  to  all  who  desire  to  become  rightly  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  Scottish  history,  or  the 
scenes  immortalized  by  her  poets. — Inverness  Courier.  “ This  is  a pleasant  book;  pleasantly  printed, 
pleasantly  embellished,  pleasantly  written,  and  pleasantly  read.  Every  Englishman,  as  soon  as  he 
crosses  the  Tweed,  will  consider  the  ‘ Picture  of  Scotland’  the  most  valuable  book  in  his  portmanteau. 
To  his  own  countrymen  Mr.  Chambers  has  given  a work  which  will  endear  his  name  to  many  a village, 
town,  and  country  fireside.” — Observer.  “ It  is  quite  impossible  to  dip  into  any  part  of  it,  without  ha- 
ving the  attention  riveted  and  the  fancy  pleased.” — Literary  Gazette.  “ The  excellent  plates  afford  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  Scotland.” — Fife  Herald. 


TRADITIONS  OF  EDINBURGH.  By  Robert 

Chambers.  In  2 vols.  foolscap,  12s. 

“ The  hook  is  one  that  will  last,  anti  deserves  to  last.” — Literary  Gazette.  “ A most  amusing  hook, 
full  of  the  hast  kind  of  Antiquarianism.  It  has  had  a great  sale,  and  it  well  deserves  it.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Charles  Sharpe  have  both  communicated  anecdotes  of  the  olden  time.”— Blaekwooa's  Maga- 
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Published  by  William  Tait,  Edinburgh. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE 

HUMAN  MIND.  By  the  late  Thomas  Brown,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition,  corrected. 
In  4 vols.  8vo,  L.2,  12s.  Cd. 

“ An  inestimable  book.” — Dr.  Parr. 

BROWN’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND ; with 

the  addition  of  a Portrait,  a Biographical  Memoir  by  Welsh,  and  an  Index ; 
in  one  large  vol.  8vo,  beautifully  printed,  L.l,  Is.  in  cloth  boards. 

This  truly  inestimable  book,  as  Dr.  Parr  characterized  it,  is  now  in  the  sixth  edition  ; a degree  of 
success  which,  for  a work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  is  quite  unprecedented,  and  suliicientiy 
shows  the  high  and  universal  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held. 

TRIALS  and  other  PROCEEDINGS  in  MATTERS 

CRIMINAL,  before  the  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICIARY  in  SCOT- 
LAND; selected  from  the  Records  of  that  Court  and  from  MSS.  in  the 
General  Register  House,  Edinburgh ; by  Robert  Pitcairn,  Writer  to  his 
Majesty’s  Signet,  F.  A.  S.  &c. 

PARTS  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  are  already  published.  They  include  the  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  James  VI.  to  the  year  1602;  and 
contain  many  curious  Trials  for  Witchcraft,  Slaughter,  the  Raid  of  Rutli- 
ven.  Murder  of  Darnley,  Ravishing,  Abduction,  Treason,  &c.  Parts  III. 
and  IV.  contain  some  very  important  additional  trials,  and  original  papers, 
relative  to  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy ; upon  which  considerable  new  light  is 
thrown. 

PART  V.  will  be  published  on  1st  June;  and  the  succeeding  Parts  with  perfect 
regularity,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Work. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Scottish  Criminal  Court,  “ every  now  and  then,  you  read  new  pages  of  the  lm 
man  heart,  and  turns  of  fortune  far  beyond  what  the  boldest  novelist  ever  attempted  to  produce  from 
the  coinage  of  his  own  brain.” — Sir  Walter  Scott.  “ A most  interesting  work ; the  Trials  for  Witchcraft 
are  very  amusing.” — Belts  Life  in  London.  “ The  Book  is  an  interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  the  public 
attention.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.  “ A work  which  ought  to  be  in  the  Library  of  every  Gentle- 
man. It  has  the  interest  of  romance,  with  the  profound  research  of  history.” — Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
zette. “ We  are  aware  of  no  national  record  that  can  be  of  deeper  interest,  or  more  stirring  and  graphic 
detail.” — Observer.  One  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  works  relating  to  Scotland  ever  given  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Pitcairn  has  executed  his  laborious  task  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and  accuracy.” — Edin- 
burgh Advertiser.  “ This  promises  to  be  not  only  a valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence in  Scotland,  but  to  that  of  human  nature.” — Glasgow  Courier.  “ Interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  and  of  great  value  to  the  lawyer,  the  historian,  and  the  antiquary.” — Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal. 

“ Curious,  interesting,  and  important.” — Caledonian  Mercury . 

HUME’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS ; now  first 

collected;  beautifully  printed  in  4 large  vols.  8vo,  L.2,  8s. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  many  editions  of  Hume’s  Essays  is  complete.  Each 
wants  several  Essays  to  be  found  in  other  editions.  All  the  Essays  are  now  printed  together,  for  the 
first  time  ; with  the  addition  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  the  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion, 
the  Account  of  the  Controversy  with  Rousseau,  the  Author’s  Life  of  Himself,  and  a Portrait.  The  suc- 
cessive editions  which  were  revised  by  the  author,  have  been  carefully  collated,  and  the  variation* 
pointed  out  in  notes. 

JAMIESON’S  SCOTTISH  DICTIONARY,  Supply 

ment  to ; (a  valuable  Repository  of  the  Antiquities,  Traditions,  and  Ancient 
Customs,  as  well  as  of  the  Ancient  Language  of  Scotland ;)  2 vols.  4to,  L.5,  5s. 
A liberal  price  given  for  the  original  work. 

THE  BRUCE,  by  Barbour  ; and  WALLACE,  by 

Blind  Harry  ; two  ancient  Scottish  Poems,  edited  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  2 vols. 
4to,  (original  price  L.6,  6s.)  L.2,  12s.  6d. 

W.  Tait  having  purchased  the  whole  remaining  copies  of  this,  the  only  good  edition  of  these  two 
celebrated  Poems,  offers  copies  at  present  at  the  above  cheap  rate.  Only  250  copies  were  printed, 
and  of  that  small  impression  only  a lew  copies  remain  to  be  sold ; »o  that  the  book  must  speedily  get 

scarce. 


Published  by  William  Tait>  Edinburgh. 


STATISTICAL  ACCOUNT  of  SCOTLAND;  drawn 

up  from  the  Communications  of  the  Ministers  of  the  different  parishes,  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  21  vols.  8vo,  published  at  L.12,  12s.  but  now  of- 
fered at  L.4,  4s.  in  quires,  ready  for  boarding  or  binding. 

This  extensive  work  contains  an  account  of  the  Agriculture,  Climate,  Soil,  Manufactures,  Popula- 
tion, Antiquities,  Traditions,  &c.  &c.  of  every  parish  in  Scotland.  A large  edition  of  it  has  been  sold, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  copies  remaining  in  W.  TAiris  hands.  It  certainly  never  will  be  reprint- 
ed, and  must  soon  get  scarce  and  rise  in  price. 

GERMAN  ROMANCE;  Specimens  of  its  chief  Au- 
thors ; with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  In  4 vols.  post  8vo,  with 
beautiful  Vignette  Titles.  (L.l,  16s.)  14s. 

" These  Volumes,  both  in  their  original  and  translated  contents,  have  at  once  roused  and  amused 
us.  They  may  be  recommended  as  a welcome  treat  to  the  amateurs  of  National  Fiction.  Few  will 
escape  being  carried  away  by  the  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  Author.’—  Examiner. 
This  work  has  also  been  noticed  with  the  highest  approbation  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  London  Ma- 
gazine, Literary  Gazette,  &c.  Ac. 

This  work  is'from  the  pen  of  a distinguished  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Foreign  Reviews.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  and  able  of  its  kind,  as  has  been  universally  allowed.  Copies  may  be  had,  for  a 
limited  time,  at  the  very  low  price  of  14s.  instead  of  L.l,  life,  the  original  price. 

CHEAP  FAMILY  BIBLES. — The  large  Folio  Bibles, 

printed  by  M.  and  C.  Kerr,  late  his  Majesty’s  Printers,  haring  been  all 
bought  by  William  Tait  and  Adam  Black,  are  now  sold  by  them  at  12s. 
in  quires,  instead  of  24s.  the  original  price ; the  Apocrypha  (3s.  6d.)  at  Is. 
6d. ; and  the  Scottish  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  (4s.)  at  2s. 

These  Bibles  are  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Bookselling  Trade,  and  the  Public,  being 
the  only  ones  of  the  Folio  size  to  be  had,  and  cheaper  beyond  all  comparison  than  any  ever  beforeoffered 
for  sale.  They  have  found  a ready  and  extensive  sale  wherever  they  have  been  shown.  One  Bookseller 
in  a Scottish  town  has,  within  a few  years,  purchased  to  the  extent  of  about  900  copies.  The  type  is 
large  and  distinct. 

THE  TRADE  SUPPLIED  ON  LIBERAL  TERMS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  NOVELS:  The  Fortunes 

of  Nigel,  Kenilworth,  The  Pirate,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Ronan’s  Well,  and 
Woodstock;  each  published  in  3 vols.  post  8vo.,  at  £1,  11s.  6d. ; may  be 
had  of  W.  Tait,  new  in  boards,  at  10s.  6d.  ready  money.  Early  application 
is  necessary  to  secure  copies  at  this  unprecedentedly  cheap  rate. 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE’S  WORKS,  viz.  Elements  of 

Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  8vo.  10s.  6d.;  Geometrical  Analysis, 
and  Geometry  of  Curve  Lines,  8vo.  many  Plates  and  Cuts,  16s. : Philosophy 
of  Arithmetic,  8vo.  9s. 

ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC,  ALGEBRA,  and 

GEOMETRY,  for  Mechanics’  Institutions,  by  George  Lees,  A.M.  Lecturer 
in  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  and  the  Military  Academy,  in  8vo.  5s. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICES  of  the  ROMAN  LAW, 

and  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  its  Study  in  GERMANY.  By  John  Reddie, 
Jur.  Utr.  Doct.  Gottingen.  In  8vo.  5s. 

HISTORY  and  CHRONICLES  of  SCOTLAND. 

Written  originally  in  Latin,  by  Hector  Boece,  Canon  of  Aberdeen ; and 
Translated,  about  the  year  1536,  into  the  Scottish  Language,  by  John  Bel- 
lenden,  Archdean  of  Moray  and  Canon  of  Ross. 

Of  this  beautiful  reprint  of  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  in  2 vols.  4to,  only  200  were  printed,  and  very- 
few  now  remain  to  be  sold.  The  original  Black  Letter  Edition  is  extremely  rare.  A copy  brought  £t£l 
at  the  Townley  sale. 

WORKS  of  JOHN  HOME  ; viz.  DOUGLAS,  and 

his  other  Tragedies ; the  HISTORY  of  the  REBELLION  1745,  Portrait 
of  Prince  Charles,  Plans  of  the  Battles  of  Preston,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden ; 
and  an  Account  of  Home’s  Life  and  Writings,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
Author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  &c.  In  3 vols.  8vo,  lately  published  at 
L.l,  11s.  Gd.,  now  offered  at  15s. 

See  an  admirable  Review  of  tins  Work  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a late  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
>iew. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  WORKS 

Published  by  WILLIAM  KIDD , 6,  Old  Bond-street. 


Numbers  I.  to  XIII.  price  Sixpence  each  (publishing  Weekly),  also  Parts  I.  II.  and  III.  price  2s. 
(to  be  continued  on  the  first  Day  of  every  Month), 

. OF 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  CALENDAR, 

AND  UNIVERSAL  MIRROR; 

COMPRISING 

rfcp  Births,  Brailis,  (tfathoiu 

Of  more  than  ten  thousand  illustrious  and  memorable  individuals,  in  every  period  of  the  world, 
with  the  place  and  year  precisely  stated,  of  the  Birth,  Burial,  (or  Death)  and  Martyrdom,  on 
the  days  of  their  occurrence,  in  the  form  of  a Roman  and  English  Calendar  ; also 

THE  ACTS, 

Being  a corresponding  Daily  Register,  diligently  compiled  from  the  most  authenticated  sources 
of  Events  in  Miscellaneous  History,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  inclusive,  and  particularly 
in  our  National  Annals;  with  the  Institutions,  or  Festivals,  of  the  English,  Greek,  and  Latin 
Churches,  and  those  mentioned  in  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Hebrew,  and  other  Calendars;  inter- 
spersed also  with  various  remarkable  incidents  and  facts  connected  with  Chronology,  that  have, 
from  their  novelty,  been  deemed  most  worthy  of  record  and  illustration  ; the  entire  Repertory 
being  intended  as 

A BIRTH-DAY  BOOK, 

AND  A PERPETUAL  EXEMPLAR  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR; 

To  be  embellished  with  approved  Sentences  on  each  Day,  and  Passages  descriptive  of,  and 
connected  with,  the  Months  and  Seasons. 

What  hath  this  day  deserved  ? What  hath  it  done. 

That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 

Among  the  high  tides  in  the  Calendar  ? — King  John • 

It  is  a principal  object  with  the  Editor,  that  the  V ork  when  completed,  which  will  be 
within  the  present  year,  shall  from  its  accuracy  and  the  fulness  of  its  details,  form  a Library 
Book  of  General  Reference. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS. 

" The  * Anniversary  Calendar  ’ is  a work  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a volume  as  elegant  and 
attractive  in  its  typographical  aspect,  as  it  will  be  useful  in  its  varied  contents,  it  is  intended  to  com- 
prise a f'alendar  of  remarkable  Events , of  every  kind , each  arranged  under  its  respective  date  ; two  pages  being 
devoted,  to  each  day  in  the  year,  end  these  being  divided  into  three  separate  comportments,  under  the  respective 
heads  — I.  Births  ; 2.  Deaths  ; 3.  Acts.  Each  page  has  also  a motto  and  a toil-piece , consisting  of  a pithy 
sentence  from  some  approved  author  ; and  each  month  is  introduced  by  selected  verses  appropriate  to  the  season . 
We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  precisely  acquainted  with  the  previous  publications  of  a similar  kind, 
with  which  the  * Anniversary  Calendar’  will  have  to  compete  ; but  as  far  as  our  memory  in  such  matters 
serves  us,  the  present  is  by  far  the  most  tasty  of  its  class,  and  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  serve 
nli  the  purposes  of  utility  for  which  it  is  designed.  It  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of  the  present  year, 
in  thirteen  monthly  parts,  and  form  two  volumes,  which  will  be  by  no  means  destitute  of  that  entertain- 
ment which  is  too  often  purposely  divorced  from  utility." — Court  Journal,  Feb.  13. 

“ From  the  specimen  afforded  us  by  the  first  part  of  the  * Anniversary  Calendar ,*  we  are  inclined  to 
augur  very  favourably  of  its  success.  There  is  a great  deal  of  really  useful  and  instructive  matter  con- 
tained in  its  pages.  Many  of  the  Apothegms  deserve  to  be  written  in  gold.  The  work  is  got  up  in  a very 
elegant  manner,  and  altogether  reflects  great  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  publisher,  and  on  the  great  degree 
of  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  typograghy  has  arrived  in  this  country.” — Morning  Journal,  Feb.  1. 

“ The  design  of  the  * Anniversary  Calendar * is  to  present,  in  the  form  of  a Calendar  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year , a summary  of  prominent  Events,  and  a daily  record  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  of  illustrious  Persons. 
In  the  performance  of  this  task  of  collection  there  is  a larger  fund  of  information,  and  more  laborious 
research  employed,  than  ordinary  readers  can  suppose.  The  editor  has  taken  a wide  range  of  matter — 
and  is,  in  general,  various  and  correct.  In  addition  to  the  Chronicle  of  facts , there  are  also  some  choice 
scraps  of  wisdom,  mlled  from  the  pages  of  authors  of  celebrity.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  deserves 
success.” — Atlas,  Feb.  14. 

“ The  first  part  nf  the  * Anniversary  Calendar*  now  lies  before  us. — The  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
skilful,  aud  there  is  in  it  much  information  of  a rare  and  interesting  description.  When  completed,  it 
will  form  a valuable  work  of  reference,  and  will  be  recognised  as  an  authentic  chronicle.” — Sunday  Times, 

Feb.  14. 

“The  * Anniversary  Calendar*  is  a well  printed  library  book  of  reference,  recording  the  births  and  deaths 
* 0f  illustrious  and  memorable'  individuals  of  all  times  and  countries,  institutions,  festivals,  remarkable 
-incident*.  &c.  * * The  value  of  such  a publication  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  accuracy  and  judgment 
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I.  NEW  SLAVE  CODE  OF  CROWN  COLONIES,  with  Observations. 
II.  ANTI-SLAVERY  ASSOCIATIONS— 

1.  Yorkshire  Protestant  Dissenters.  2.  Hull  and  East  Riding. 


I. — Neav  Slave  Code  of  Crown  Colonies,  with  Observations. 

Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since,  on  the  motion  of  His  Majesty’s 
Ministers,  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  Parliament  for 
taking  early,  effectual,  and  decisive  measures  to  raise  the  slave  popula- 
tion of  the  British  colonies  to  a participation  in  the  rights  of  His 
Majesty’s  other  subjects ; in  other  words,  for  wholly  abolishing  the 
condition  of  slavery  throughout  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  even  at  this  late  period,  little,  or  rather  nothing 
effectual  or  decisive  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  promised  end.  If 
any  fresh  proof  were  required  of  this  painful  fact,  in  addition  to  those 
which  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter  has  furnished  from  month  to  month, 
it  would  be  found  in  “An  Order  of  the  King  in  Council,”  laid  before 
Parliament  on  the  8th  of  February  last,  “for  consolidating  the  several 
laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  His  Majesty’s  Colonies 
of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Mauritius.”  When  we  first  heard  of  this  Order,  we  indulged  a 
sanguine  hope  that  at  length,  after  seven  years  of  patient  expectation, 
and  of  protracted  deliberation  and  discussion,  the  solemn  pledges  of 
the  Government  were  about  to  be  redeemed,  at  least  as  regarded  those 
colonies  where  the  Crown  possessed  the  power  of  legislating  without 
control.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  feelings  of  disappointment 
with  which  we  have  perused  it.  Before  we  venture,  however,  to  indulge 
in  those  reflections  which  the  occasion  seems  to  call  for,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  readers  a faithful  abstract  of  the  Order,  which,  we  may 
presume,  embodies  the  latest  and  most  matured  views  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Reform.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  views  is  necessary  both  to  ascertain  and 
to  justify  any  new  line  of  effort,  which  this  crisis  in  the  progress  of  our 
cause  may  require,  that  we  need  to  offer  no  apology  for  the  space  we 
may  allot  to  it.  Without  farther  preface,  therefore,  we  proceed  to 
exhibit  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  important  document. 

Section  1 repeals  all  the  laws  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  crown  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Berbice,  Demerara,  St.  Lucia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Mauritius,  passed  since  March  1824. 

§.  2 — 4 provide  that  his  Majesty  shall  appoint  in  each  of  these  colonies  a 
protector  of  slaves,  who  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office,  without  fear,  favour,  or  partiality,  and  shall  keep  and  preserve  all  re- 
cords, books  and  papers  connected  with  those  duties. 
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5 enacts  that  no  protector  of  slaves  shall  himself  be  the  owner  of  any 
slaves,  nor  have  any  share  or  interest  in,  or  any  mortgage  or  security  upon  any 
slave  ; nor  be  the  proprietor  of,  nor  have  any  interest  in  any  land  cultivated  by 
slaves  ; nor  be  competent  to  act  as  manager,  or  agent  of  any  plantation  or  estate 
in  the  colony  to  which  he  is  appointed.  And  if  he  shall  acquire  or  possess  in  his 
own  or  his  wife’s  right,  or  as  guardian,  trustee,  or  executor  of  others,  any  slave 
or  any  land  cultivated  by  slaves,  or  any  share  or  interest  in  such  land  or  slaves, 
or  shall  act  as  manager,  agent,  or  attorney  for  such  property,  he  shall  thence- 
forth de  facto  cease  to  be  such  protector,  and  some  other  fit  person  shall  be  forth- 
with appointed  in  his  place.  The  protector,  however,  may  hire  slaves  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  provided  he  shall  first  make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Governor  that  he  cannot  hire  free  persons  to  perform  such  services. 

§.  G — 8 empower  the  Governor  to  provide  temporarily  for  the  necessary 
absence  from  ill  health,  or  for  the  removal,  resignation,  or  death  of  the  protec- 
tor; and  also  to  appoint  assistant  protectors  in  each  district  into  which  the 
colony  may  be  divided,  to  aid  under  the  protector’s  instructions  in  executing  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

§.9 — 11  prohibit  protectors  or  their  assistants  from  acting  “ as  magistrates 
or  otherwise,”  in  deciding  any  complaint  made  by  or  against  a slave,  or  in 
punishing  any  offence  committed  by  or  against  a slave  ; and  require  that  in  the 
case  of  all  prosecutions  of  slaves  for  capital  or  transportable  offences,  or  of  other 
persons  for  the  murder  of  a slave,  or  for  any  offence  against  the  person  of  a slave ; 
and  in  the  case  of  all  suits  affecting  the  freedom  of  any  alleged  slave,  or  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  slave  ; the  same  notices  shall  be  given  to  the  protector  or  his 
assistant  as  by  law  are  given  to  persons  of  free  condition.  It  is  further  required 
that  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  be  present,  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  at  the 
trial  and  other  proceedings  in  such  suits  and  prosecutions ; and  also  that  if  any 
complaint  is  made  to  the  protector  or  any  of  his  assistants,  of  any  injury  done  to 
a slave,  or  if  the  protector  or  his  assistant  shall  know  of  such  injury,  it  shall  be 
their  duty  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and,  if  he  shall  see  it  expedient  so  to  do, 
to  bring  a civil  action  or  institute  a prosecution,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall 
conduct  such  proceeding  to  its  close  by  himself  or  by  .an  advocate  or  solicitor. 

§.  12 — 20  respect  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour.  Sunday  markets  are 
henceforth  abolished,  and  are  absolutely  to  cease  and  determine,  and  persons 
holding  such  markets  or  exposing  goods  for  sale  on  Sunday,  shall  be  fined  from 
five  shillings  to  twenty.  Another  day  in  each  week  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  the  market,  on  which  day  slaves  shall  be  free  from  arrest  on  any 
civil  process  whatever. 

No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner  or  of  any  other 
person  on  a Sunday,  and  any  one  compelling,  hiring  or  inducing  him  to  do  so 
may  be  fined  from  one  to  three  pounds.  From  this  prohibition  are  excepted 
domestic  labour,  and  labour  in  tending  cattle,  and  “works  of  necessity such 
“ works  of  necessity”  to  be  previously  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Governor’s 
proclamation,  and  not  to  be  required  of  the  slave  without  previous  notice  to  the 
protector  or  his  assistant.  If,  however,  the  necessity  be  so  urgent  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  notice  previously,  it  must  be  given  within  forty-eight  hours  after,  otherwise 
the  fine  will  be  levied  ; it  being  always  provided  that  the  necessity  shall  be  such 
as  had  been  defined  and  specified  beforehand  in  the  Governor’s  proclamation. 

§.  21  makes  it  “henceforth  illegal”  for  any  person  “while  superintending 
the  labour  of  a slave  or  slaves  in  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  operation, 
to  carry  any  whip,  cat,  or  other  instrument  usually  employed  in  the  punishment 
of  slaves,”  or  to  “ exhibit  it  as  an  emblem  of  authority,”  or  to  strike,  beat,  or 
scourge  a slave  with  any  such  whip,  &c.,  except  for  the  punishment  of  some 
fault  previously  committed  ; and  any  person  offending  in  any  of  these  instances, 
or  who  shall  direct,  authorise,  or  procure,  or  assist  in,  the  commission  of  such 
offence,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanour. 

§.  22 — 24  prohibit  entirely  the  flogging  of  females,  except  under  ten  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  children  of  that  age  are  punished 
at  school;  and,  leaving  the  infliction  of  severer  punishments  to  competent 
courts,  permit  owners  to  flog  males  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  stripes  for 
any  offence  and  on  the  same  day,  provided  no  unhealed  laceration  from 
former  punishment  shall  remain  on  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  provided  also 
that  one  free  person,  or,  if  no  free  person  can  be  procured,  six  adult  slaves,  be- 
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sides  the  person  inflicting  or  authorising  the  punishment,  shall  be  present  to  wit- 
ness it.  The  violation  of  this  clause  is  punishable  as  a misdemeanour. 

§.2,5  authorises  the  Governor  by  proclamation  to  prescribe,  with  all  practi- 
cable precision,  the  mode  in  which  offences  of  female  slaves,  heretofore  punish- 
able by  whipping,  shall  thenceforward  be  punished,  either  by  imprisonment  or 
the  stocks,  or  in  such  other  mode  as  may  be  specially  authorised  in  the  proclama- 
tion, which  shall  also  contain  rules  for  preventing  and  punishing  abuses  in  the 
infliction  of  such  substituted  modes  of  punishment. 

§.  26 — 36  require  masters  and  managers  to  keep,  in  a prescribed  form,  a re- 
gular record  of  all  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted  by  them  on  slaves  employed 
in  any  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour,  and  to  make  a half-yearly  return 
of  such  record  to  the  protector,  in  which  every  required  particular  shall  be  speci- 
fied, the  neglect  or  non-performance  being  punishable  as  a misdemeanour. 

§.37 — 41  regulate  the  marriages  of  slaves  and  require  them  to  be  recorded, 
and  declare  them,  when  solemnized,  under  the  protector’s  licence,  by  any 
clergyman,  or  other  religious  teacher  not  carrying  on  any  secular  trade  except 
that  of  schoolmaster,  to  be  valid  and  effectual  in  law.  A proviso  is  added  that 
marriage  shall  .not  invest  slaves  or  their  progeny  with  any  rights  at  variance  with 
the  legal  title  of  the  owners  to  the  service  of  such  slaves  or  their  progeny,  or 
with  the  duties  slaves  are  bound  to  render  to  their  owners. 

§.  42 — 44  declare  that  no  slave  shall  be  incompetent  to  purchase,  acquire, 
possess,  enjoy,  alienate,  or  bequeath  property  of  any  amount  or  description 
whatsoever  (excepting  slaves,  boats  or  vessels,  gunpowder  and  military  weapons;) 
or  to  bring,  prosecute  and  defend  any  action  ki  any  court  of  justice,  in  respect  to 
such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  free  ; it  being  provided,  how- 
ever, that  no  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  in  any  civil  suit  or 
process  to  which  he  is  himself  a party. 

§.  45 — 51  prohibit  the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  such  relations  by  repute,  either  by  judicial  sale,  or 
by  private  contract,  or  by  conveyance,  or  by  will ; and  prescribe  the  measures  to 
be  taken,  in  doubtfulcases,  to  ascertain  the  relationship  by  repute  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child.  All  sales  whatever  in  violation  of  this  law  shall  be  null 
and  void  ; it  being  provided,  however,  that  if  persons  in  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  shall  fully  and  freely  consent  to  a separation,  and  the  protector  is 
satisfied  as  to  such  consent,  and  also  that  the  separation  will  not  be  injurious  to 
the  parties,  then  he  may  authorise  such  separation. 

§.  52  abolishes  all  fees  of  office  and  all  duties  on  acts  of  manumission,  except  a 
fee  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  from  the  public  revenue,  for  the  enrolment  of 
each  of  such  acts. 

§.  53 — 56.  The  manumission  of  slaves  with  the  master’s  consent  may  be 
effected  either  by  will  or  by  deed  at  pleasure.  When  done  gratuitously  by  deed, 
if  the  slave  be  under  six  or  above  fifty  years  of  age,  or  infirm  or  diseased  in 
mind  or  body,  the  owner  shall  enter  into  a bond  for  £200.  to  secure  that  such 
child  shall  be  properly  maintained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  such  adult  for 
life  ; but  when  done  gratuitously  by  will,  no  bond  shall  be  required,  but  instead 
thereof  the  testator’s  estate  shall  continue  chargeable  for  maintenance  as  afore- 
said. When  owners  are  willing  to  contract  with  a slave  for  his  freedom,  at  a 
price  to  be  agreed  upon  between  them  through  the  agency  of  the  protector,  the 
protector  is  required  to  take  certain  measures,  and  to  give  certain  public  notices, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  right  of  the  alleged  owner  to  manumit  the  slave,  and 
having  done  so,  he  shall  proceed  to  prepare,  and  execute,  and  enrol  the  deed  of 
manumission. 

§.  57 — 69.  When  the  owner  or  other  person  interested  in  a slave  is  unwilling, 
when  applied  to,  to  manumit  him,  or  unable  from  mortgage,  minority,  idiotcy, 
absence  or  other  cause  to  do  so  ; or  when  the  slave  seeking  to  be  manumitted  is 
tbe  subject  of  a pending  suit ; or  when  a higher  price  is  demanded  for  the  slave’s 
freedom  than  to  the  protector  appears  just ; then  and  in  all  these  cases,  after 
certain  prescribed  notices,  the  protector  and  owner  or  manager  shall  be  required 
by  the  chief  civil  judge  to  nominate  each  an  appraiser,  the  judge  himself  nomi- 
nating an  umpire,  and  also  the  appraiser  on  behalf  of  the  owner  or  manager  if 
he  shall  refuse  or  omit  to  do  so ; and  the  persons  so  named,  being  duly  sworn, 
shall  make  a fair  and  impartial  appraisement  of  the  slave  within  seven  days,  and 
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within  seven  days  move  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  chief  judge  ; and  the  award 
so  made  shall  be  conclusive  ; it  being  provided,  however,  that  should  it  be  made 
to  appear  to  the  judge  within  one  month  that  the  valuation  had  been  unjustly  or 
fraudulently,  or  improperly  made,  then  he  may  set  it  aside,  and  appoint  new 
appraisers  and  a new  umpire,  and  so  on  toties  quoties , while  there  remains  any 
just  ground  to  complain  of  injustice  or  fraud  ; and  it  being  also  provided  that  if 
the  price  of  the  slave  to  be  manumitted  is  not  paid  within  three  months  after 
enrolment,  the  enrolment  shall  be  cancelled,  and  no  proceedings  for  the  manu- 
mission of  the  same  slave  shall  be  again  instituted  till  after  twelve  months. 
When  the  enrolment  shall  have  been  made  and  the  money  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  colony,  the  slave  shall  be  declared  and  adjudged  free, 
and  the  money  shall  either  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  5 per  cent,  or  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  another  slave,  or  be  invested 
in  the  public  funds  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  all  the  uses,  trusts  and  claims 
to  which  the  manumitted  slave  was  liable.  The  Governor  shall  frame  a moderate 
table  of  fees  on  these  proceedings,  to  be  paid  in  certain  specified  cases  by  the 
slave,  and  in  certain  others  by  the  owner;  and  the  chief  judge  shall  make  rules 
for  the  due  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  in  these  matters. — The  following  three 
rules  are  prescribed  in  the  Order  itself.  1.  The  appraisers  shall  consider  the 
qualities  of  the  slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  and  bis  skill  in  domestic  ser- 
vice or  in  other  labour  whatsoever,  with  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  which 
ought  to  influence  their  judgment  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  such  slave. 
2nd.  If  it  shall  be  alleged  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  master,  that  the  money  to  be 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  a slave,  or  any  part  of  it  has  been  acquired,  by  such 
slave,  by  means  of  a donation  inter  vivos  made  to  enable  such  slave  to  purchase 
freedom,  the  chief  judge  may  stay  the  enrolment  till  he  shall  have  inquired  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation,  and  if  found  true,  then  the  judge  shall  stay  further 
proceedings,  but  without  prejudice  to  the  future  renewal  of  them  ; but  if  not 
proved,  the  chief  judge  shall  proceed  to  record  the  slave’s  freedom.  3d.  If  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a slave  proposed  to  be  manumitted,  shall  allege  that  such 
slave  had,  within  the  five  preceding  years,  committed  any  robbery  or  theft,  and 
the  allegation  be  proved,  the  judge  is  required  to  order  all  further  proceedings, 
with  a view  to  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  to  be  stayed  till  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  such  theft  or  robbery. 

§.  70  enacts  that  no  person  shall  henceforth  be  deemed  incompetent  to  give 
evidence  in  any  civil  or  criminal  court,  or  in  any  proceeding  whatever,  by 
reason  that  such  person  is  in  a state  of  slavery ; but  that  the  evidence  of  slaves 
shall,  in  all  courts  and  for  all  purposes,  be  received  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
evidence  of  free  persons  ; Provided  that  this  shall  not  prevent  any  court  or  jury, 
judge  or  magistrate,  from  adverting  to  the  servile  condition  of  any  witness,  or 
to  the  relation  in  which  he  may  stand  to  any  other  person,  in  estimating  the 
credit  due  to  his  testimony. 

§.  71.  If  any  person  shall  be  convicted,  of  having  inflicted  or  authorised  an 
illegal  and  cruel  punishment,  or  of  any  cruelty  towards  his  slave,  it  shall  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  to  declare  the  interest  of  the  person  so  convicted  in 
such  slave  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  that 
maybe  pronounced  on  the  offender;  it  being  provided  that  no  other  person  than 
the  party  offending  shall  be  deprived  of  any  right  or  interest  he  may  have  in 
such  slave. 

72.  No  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  preferring,  and  failing  to 
establish,  any  complaint  against  his  owner  or  manager,  unless  such  complaint 
shall  have  originated  in  some  malevolent  or  culpable  motive  ; and  in  any  such 
case,  such  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  any  court 
or  magistrate,  upon  proof  being  made  in  a summary  way  before  such  court  or 
magistrate,  that  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and  originated  in  a 
malevolent  and  culpable  motive. 

§.  73.  Erasures,  interlineations,  falsifications,  or  the  destruction  of  books  or 
records  connected  with  this  Order,  are  punishable  as  misdemeanours. 

§.  74.  Misdemeanours  are  punishable  by  tine  of  from  £10  to  £500,  or  by  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  twelve  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

75.  Perjuries  are  punishable  as  other  perjuries  are  punishable  by  the  laws 
of  the  particular  colony. 
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§.  76.  The  protector  is  to  prosecute  for  fines  and  forfeitures,  one  third  of  which 
shall  go  to  himself,  and  two  thirds  to  His  Majesty. 

§.  77.  The  courts,  judges,  and  magistrates,  who  are  to  have  jurisdictiou  in 
the  matters  contained  in  this  Order  ; and  the  manner  in  which  penalties  shall  be 
sued  for,  and  the  protector  shall  execute  the  duties  of  his  office  ; shall  be  pointed 
out  in  a proclamation  of  the  Governor  conformably  to  the  laws  and  usages 
existing  in  the  colonies  respectively. 

§.  78.  The  fines,  &c.,  shall  be  taken  to  be  sterling  money. 

§.  79.  All  proclamations  of  Governors,  and  all  rules  of  court,  authorised  by  this 
Order,  shall  be  consistent  with  and  not  repugnant  to  it,  and,  till  disallowed  by 
His  Majesty,  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

§.  80.  The  protectors  are,  on  the  first  Mondays  after  the  24th  of  June  and 
25th  of  December  in  each  year,  to  make  a written  report,  on  oath,  to  the  Go- 
vernor, of  the  manner  in  which  their  various  duties  have  been  performed,  and 
then  and  not  before  shall  be  paid  their  salary ; such  report  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  State  by  the  first  opportunity. 

§.  81.  Explains  the  meaning  to  be  affixed  to  various  terms  in  this  Order. 

§.  82.  The  Governor  of  each  colony  shall  make  known  this  Order,  by  procla- 
mation, within  one  month  after  it  shall  be  received  by  him  ; and  it  shall  be  in 
force  in  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  and  not  before. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  review  the  different  provisions  of  this  enact- 
ment in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  concluding  the  whole  with  some 
general  observations. 

1.  Protectors  and  Assistant  Protectors.  § 2 — 4. 

By  the  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  a Protector  was  debarred  from 
possessing,  or  being  interested  in,  plantations  cultivated  by  slaves,  in 
the  particular  colony  to  which  he  was  appointed  ; but  he  might  there  pos- 
sess any  number  of  slaves  not  attached  to  plantations,  and  might  also 
possess  plantations  worked  by  slaves  in  any  other  colony.  He  is  now 
prohibited  from  holding  a slave  himself,  or  being  in  any  way  interested 
in  slaves,  as  property  ; he  may  not  even  hire  slaves  as  domestics, 
unless  driven  by  necessity  to  do  so. — This  is  unquestionably  a great 
practical  improvement.  It  recognises  also  a principle  of  the  very  high- 
est importance — the  total  unfitness,  in  the  view  of  unprejudiced  men, 
of  the  owners  of  slaves  to  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of  either  legislating 
for  them,  or  of  administering  the  laws  for  their  protection.  And  yet 
this  principle  is  strangely  violated  in  the  case  of  the  Assistant  Protec- 
tors. These  may  possess  plantations  and  slaves,  whether  domestic  or 
predial,  in  any  number,  and  to  any  extent.  They  may  be  not  only  the 
owners,  but  the  managers  and  overseers,  of  plantations  worked  by  slaves ; 
and  yet  to  them  is  confided  the  delicate  and  difficult  task,  which  of  all 
others  must  be  the  most  alien  to  their  interests,  prejudices,  and  feel- 
ings, the  task  of  asserting  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  slave,  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  their  own  privileged  class,  the  slave 
owners.  This  evil  is  the  more  serious  when  we  consider,  that  in  these 
six  colonies  many  important  duties  of  the  Protector’s  office  must,  of 
necessity,  devolve  on  the  Assistant  Protectors.  The  injustice  of  this 
arrangement  we  have  frequently  pointed  out,  and  it  may  seem  super- 
fluous to  repeat  our  former  observations  ; and  yet  we  are  unwilling,  on 
the  present  occasion  and  on  a point  so  vital,  to  trust  to  the  vague  recol- 
lections of  the  reader.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Dwarris, 
himself  a West  Indian  planter,  in  one  of  his  reports,  of  the  working  of 
a similar  arrangement  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  called  “ the  Guardian 
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Act,”  is  of  universal  application.  “That  act,”  says  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  that  island,  “ is  not  a dead  letter,  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
proper  persons  cannot  be  found  to  carry  it  into  effect.  They  are  those 
■who  may  be  liable  to  it  themselves  who  are  the  guardians.  Perhaps  a 
man  may  be  a guardian  one  year,  and  his  neighbour  the  next,  which 
would  prevent  his  acting  strictly  according  to  the  act.”  The  Governor 
of  Grenada  testifies  to  the  same  effect.  “ There  are  no  persons  to  be 
found  to  fill  the  situation  of  guardian , such  as  must  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  act,  who  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  independent.  They 
are  chiefly  overseers  or  managers.  Can  they  be  expected  to  say,  that 
the  clothing  or  food  furnished  by  their  employers  is  insufficient  ? Or 
if  they  do,  may  they  not  be  afraid  of  the  charge  being  retaliated?  ” 

And  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ? Is  it  impossible  to  apply  a 
remedy?  In  the  immense  list  of  naval  and  military  officers,  on  half 
pay,  might  easily  be  found  the  requisite  number  of  highly  respectable 
and  meritorious  men,  who,  at  a small  annual  cost,  might  be  most  bene- 
ficially employed  in  filling  the  important  office  of  Assistant  Protector 
in  these  colonies,  and  whose  remuneration  might  be  made  to  depend, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Protector,  on  the  regularity  of  their  returns,  and 
the  punctual  performance  of  their  duties.  Lord  Bathurst,  in  a des- 
patch addressed  to  Sir  R.  Woodford,  on  the  25th  March,  1824,  makes 
the  following  just  observations  on  this  subject : — “ Much,”  he  says, 
“ will  unquestionably  depend  on  the  degree  of  co-operation  which  the 
Commandants  of  Districts”  (who  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Protec- 
tors) “ may  give  to  the  Protectors  of  slaves ; and  in  order  to  give  you 
facility  in  procuring  individuals  willing  to  perform  this  duty,  I am  to 
authorize  you  to  annex  a salary  of  £150.  a year  to  each”  of  the  As- 
sistant Protectors.  Now,  instead  of  thus  paying  planters  for  the 
discharge  of  duties,  which  it  is  morally  impossible  they  should  ade- 
quately perform,  it  would  obviously  be  a much  wiser  plan  to  employ 
functionaries  of  a different  description,  and  wholly  free  from  colonial 
interests  and  prepossessions.  The  Protector  himself  may  not  indeed 
be  subject  to  these ; but  still,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  he  must  see 
through  the  eyes,  and  hear  through  the  ears,  of  hose  who  are  subject 
to  them. 

2.  Sunday  Markets  and  Sunday  Labour.  § 12 — 20. 

In  the  regulations  on  this  subject  there  are  some  most  material  defects. 
Sunday  markets,  it  is  true,  are  wholly  and  absolutely  prohibited  ; and  on 
the  market  day  to  be  substituted  for  Sunday,  slaves  are  protected  from 
arrest  on  account  of  their  master’s  debts.  So  far  well : and  yet  from 
this  arrangement  the  slave  may  derive  no  benefit  whatever.  It  is  not 
provided,  that  the  day  appointed  for  the  market  shall  be  secured  to  the 
slave.  If  the  master  chooses  to  keep  him  at  work  in  the  field  during 
that  day,  from  dawn  to  dusk,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Order  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  He  is  not  required  to  leave  his  slave  at  liberty  to  attend 
the  market  on  that  day,  or  to  exempt  him  on  that  day  from  any  part  of 
his  daily  task. 

But  the  new  Order  is  not  only  defective  in  this  respect,  but  it  fails  in 
a point  which  is  far  more  essential.  It  prohibits  the  master  to  compel 
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his  slave  to  labour  for  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  yet  it  appropriates  no 
time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  the  purposes  to  which  Sunday  has  hitherto 
been  devoted.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  has. 
been  often  demonstrated,  and  has  been  fully  and  explicitly  acknow- 
ledged by  every  successive  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies.  Still  the 
arrangement  has  not  been  adopted  ; so  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  direct  contrariety  of  principle  to  practice,  than  the  Despatches 
of  these  Right  Honourable  persons  exhibit  when  compared  with  this 
Order.  The  point  is  of  such  vital  importance,  that  we  shall  deem  no 
apology  necessary  for  going  at  some  length  into  the  subject. 

Sunday,  it  is  well  known,  has  hitherto  been  the  day  on  which, 
chiefly,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  the  slaves  raise  the  provisions  required 
for  their  own  support  and  that  of  their  families.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, if  Sunday  were  applied  to  its  proper  uses,  to  allow  the  slaves 
equivalent  time  during  the  week.  And  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  as 
clearly  appears  from  the  correspondence  of  Earl  Bathurst  with  the  local 
authorities  of  the  colonies.  “ The  master,”  says  his  Lordship,  in  a des- 
patch dated  11th  September,  1824,  “ is  entitled  to  the  labour  of  his 
slave  for  six  days  in  the  week (in  what  chapter  of  constitutional  law 
is  this  title  to  be  found?) — “ but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more,  and  out 
of  the  profits  of  his  six  days  the  slave  must  be  supported.  The  seventh 
day  must  belong  to  the  slave  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage.  I can 
perceive  no  difference,  in  point  of  principle,  between  the  practice  of  pur- 
chasing food  for  negroes,  who  are  exclusively  employed  for  six  days  in 
the  week  in  the  service  of  their  masters,  during  the  whole  week  ; and  of 
appropriating  an  adequate  portion  of  time,  during  the  six  days,  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  grounds.”  It  is  therefore  evident,  adds  his  Lord- 
ship,  that  the  master  who  adopts  the  system  of  provision  grounds,  as 
in  Trinidad,  “ can  have  no  possible  claim  for  the  services  of  his  slave 
on  the  Sunday,  either  for  work  to  be  performed  exclusively  for  his 
master,  or  which  is  intended  to  relieve  the  master  from  the  charge  of 
supporting  his  slave.”  He  denies  also  the  master’s  claim  to  compen- 
sation for  the  day  he  may  allot  to  him  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  expressing  his 
hope  that  “ no  Christian  master  will  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  claim 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  that  which  his  religion  must  have  taught  him 
he  ought  never  to  require.”  (Papers  for  1825,  p.  171,  and  p.  124.) 

The  intention  of  the  Government,  therefore,  clearly  was  this,  that  the 
slave  should  be  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  on  Sunday  in 
his  provision  grounds,  which  was,  in  fact,  to  labour  for  his  master’s 
benefit ; and  that  equivalent  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose on  somerother  day.  * 

Such  had  also  been  the  humane  principle  of  the  Spanish  Slave  Code, 
by  which  the  slaves  were  entitled  to  all  the  Sundays,  and  about  thirty 
holidays  in  the  year  as  their  own,  and  were  allowed  one  day  in  each 
week  besides,  to  be  employed  in  cultivating  their  provision  grounds — 
the  whole  of  the  time  thus  assigned  to  them,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  days  in  the  year.* 


* See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  ii.  Supplement  to  No.  37,  p.  253,  &c.  for  a 
full  and  authentic  exposition  of  the  facts  of  this  case. 
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This  salutary  law  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  on  the  capture  of 
Trinidad  by  Great  Britain;  and  General  Picton,  on  the  30th  June, 
1800,  issued  an  ordinance  on  the  subject,  which  is  stated  to  be  still  the 
law  of  the  island,  requiring  the  master  to  give  to  the  slave  land  on 
which  to  cultivate  provisions  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  twenty-six 
afternoons  in  the  year  for  its  cultivation,  besides  his  Sundays  and  four 
holidays.  The  fifty-two  week-days  allowed  by  the  Spanish  law  were 
thus  reduced  to  thirteen,  and  the  thirty  holidays  to  four.  (Paper  of 
June  12,  1827,  No.  465.) 

Thus  stood  the  law  when  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1824,  was 
promulgated.  That  Order,  which  was  to  have  put  an  end  to  Sunday 
markets,  instead  of  abolishing  them,  actually  enacted  their  continu- 
ance for  an  indefinite  period,  and  gave  to  them,  for  the  first  time, 
a legal  sanction.  It  prohibited,  undoubtedly,  all  compulsory  labour 
on  the  Sunday,  and  forbade  the  hiring  of  slaves  to  work  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept in  certain  prescribed  cases.  It  nevertheless  gave  to  the  slave  no 
time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  either  for  cultivating  his  grounds  or  for  going  to 
market.  Sunday  labour  was,  indeed,  prohibited,  but  nothing  was  done  to 
make  that  prohibition  effectual  or  even  practicable.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Ralph  Woodford,  in  his  latest  despatches,  informed  the  Secretary  of 
•State,  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  had  not  been  carried  into 
effect;  (indeed,  how  was  it  possible?)  and  he  added,  that,  “ working  on 
their  grounds  is  common  to  all  industrious  negroes  on  Sunday,”  and 
that,  “ the  restriction  on  slaves  working  for  hire,”  is“  generally  evaded.” 
(Papers  for  1827,  Part  II.  p.  258.) 

And  what  other  result  could  have  been  expected  from  the  defective 
legislation  adopted  on  this  subject?  If  equivalent  time  be  not  secured  to 
the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  he  must  of  necessity  cultivate  his  provisions 
on  that  day  or  starve.  A law,  prohibitory  of  Sunday  labour,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  a mere  mockery ; and  in  this  most  opprobrious 
state  are  things  left,  even  by  the  present  Order,  which  it  was  hoped 
would  have  corrected  the  glaring  defects  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
the  former  Orders.  (See  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  I.  No.  xi.  p.  134; 
Vol.  II.  No.  xxx.  p.  131 ; No.  xxxiv.  p.  1 87 ; and  No.  xl.  p.  315,  &c.  &c.) 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  meet  the  bare  justice  of  the  case,  or  prevent  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  from  being  permanently  deteriorated  by  the  pro- 
visions even  of  the  new  Order  in  Council,  or  redeem  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  and  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  country,  but  to  add,  to 
the  prohibition  of  compulsory  labour  on  the  Sunday,  the  grant  of  a day 
in  the  week,  in  the  lieu  of  Sunday,  for  going  to  market,  and  for  raising 
their  food.  And  if  such  a regulation  be  not  adopted,  many,  if  not  all 
the  other  improvements  will  be  deprived  of  much  of  their  value,  and 
even  sink  into  comparative  unimportance.  Without  it,  religious  in- 
struction will  be  impossible,  while  the  perpetual  toil  of  the  slave,  thus 
compelled  to  labour  during  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  must  continue, 
as  at  present,  to  wear  down  his  physical  powers,  and  to  consign  him  to 
a premature  grave.  The  want  of  such  a regulation,  joined  to  the 
general  intensity  and  continuity  of  labour,  is  obviously  one  cause  why, 
in  Trinidad  for  example,  the  rate  of  decrease  among  the  slaves  is  so 
enormous,  while  the  free  negroes  around  them  are  rapidly  increasing. 
(Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  Vol.  II.  No.  31,  p.  155). 
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u In  legislating,”  observes  SirG.  Murray,  in  his  despatch  of  the  15th 
of  September,  1829,  “for  the  observance  of  Sunday, the  principle  which 
it  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  view,  is,  that  the  labour  of  the  six  days 
shall  not  be  so  exclusively  and  rigidly  allotted  to  the  master’s  profit,  as 
to  leave  the  seventh  day  alone  for  the  slave  to  labour  for  himself.  The 
object  is,  that  Sunday  shall  be  a day  wholly  clear  both  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  master  and  from  the  necessities  of  the  slave.  The  pro- 
perty of  a master  in  his  slave  is  a property,  qualified,  of  course,  by 
many  conditions,  amongst  which  is  the  obligation  of  fully  maintaining 
him  ; and  if,  instead  of  his  maintenance  being  provided  for  out  of  the 
labour  of  six  days  (which  is  all  that,  in  any  Christian  country,  a master 
can  claim  on  the  score  of  law,  and  of  recognised  property),  that  main- 
tenance is  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  labour  of  the  seventh  day,  then 
the  master,  in  effect,  escapes  from  the  performance  of  the  condition, 
upon  which  alone  society  has  permitted  him  to  hold  the  slave  as 
property.* 

“ It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  slave  is  not  compelled  to  labour  on  the 
Sunday,  if,  without  the  Sunday’s  labour,  the  necessary  support  and  rea- 
sonable comforts  of  his  situation  must  be  wanting  to  him.  If  the  slave, 
when  left  a free  agent  on  Sunday,  shall  choose  to  occupy  a part  of  that 
day,  after  its  proper  duties  shall  have  been  performed,  in  agricultural 
or  in  other  business,  for  his  own  benefit  and  that  of  his  family,  in  order 
to  procure  for  himself  or  them  such  additional  comforts  as  his  master 
would  not  be  bound  to  provide,  that  occupation,  of  course,  will  not  fall 
within  the  description  of  labour  which  my  despatch  of  the  3rd  instant 
purposes  to  exclude.” 

But  the  object  of  Sir  G.  Murray  in  this  recommendation  that  “ the 
Sunday  shall  be  a day  wholly  clear,  both  from  the  demands  of  the  master, 
and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,”  it  is  obvious,  is  unattainable,  unless, 
out  of  the  other  six  days,  the  law  shall  expressly  allot,  to  the  slave,  time 
equivalent  to  the  Sunday  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  abstract  from  all 
necessity  of  labour shall  assign  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  another  day  in 
the  week,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  and  in  addition  to  the  time  now  allowed 
him.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  fulfil  the  pledge  of  the  Government  to 
Parliament  and  the  public  on  this  subject,  or  even  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  Sir  G.  Murray  himself. 

The  despatch  just  quoted  is  addressed  to  the  Governors  of  the 
chartered  colonies ; but  we  would  suggest,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope  even 
for  a qualified  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  chartered  colonies,  with 
such  recommendations,  while  so  defective  an  example  is  set  them  in  the 
latest,  matured,  and  deliberate  enactment  of  Government  on  the  subject, 
in  the  case  of  the  colonies  for  which  the  crown  alone  legislates. 

Take,  for  an  example,  the  case  of  Trinidad.  By  the  existing  law 
of  Trinidad,  a part  only  of  26  days  in  the  year,  besides  Sunday, 
and  four  holidays,  is  given  to  the  slave  for  the  purpose  of  main- 

* Certainly  if  this  were,  indeed,  the  object  of  the  Government,  that  object  has 
been  strangely  missed  in  the  present  Order. — By  quoting  Sir  G.  Murray’s 
despatch,  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  for  one  moment  concurring  in  his  view 
of  the  relative  rights  of  master  and  slave.  We  deem  them  to  be  altogether  un- 
founded and  unjust.  Slavery  is  at  war  with  every  maxim  of  constitutional  law. 
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taining  himself  and  his  family.  After  working  in  the  cane  or 
coffee  field  from  five  in  the  morning  till  noon  on  Saturday,  he  is  then 
dismissed  to  his  grounds.  And  if  the  usual  interval  of  two  hours’  rest 
at  noon  is  allowed  him,  which,  after  seven  hours’  continuous  labour  in 
the  sun,  seems  indispensable,  the  time  which  he  can  employ  in  his 
grounds  will  not  exceed  five  hours  at  the  utmost.  So  that  the 
whole  amount  of  time  allowed  to  the  slave  in  order  to  obtain  food  for 
himself  and  his  family,  is  130  hours’  labour  in  the  year,  being  not  equal 
to  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  those  days  which  his  master  takes  from 
him  for  his  own  profit. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  oppressive  than  such  a state  of  law,  espe- 
cially when  contrasted  with  the  Spanish  law,  which  gives  to  the  slaves 
eighty-two  days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays. 

Well  might  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  specify  as  one  of  the  first  practical 
difficulties  attending  the  Order  in  Council,  “ the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
labour.”  And,  as  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  states,  that  “ working  in  their  grounds  is  common  to  all  indus- 
trious negroes  on  the  Sunday;”  and  that  even  “the  restriction  on 
slaves  working  on  Sundays  for  hire”  is  “generally  evaded.”  He 
therefore  proposes  that  the  restriction  should  be  wholly  done  away. 
To  these  frank  admissions,  Sir  Ralph  Woodford  ought,  in  fairness,  to 
have  added  another  ; — that,  under  the  existing  regulations,  if  the  slave 
did  not  employ  the  Sunday  in  his  grounds,  he  must  starve;  and  that 
so  long  as  no  other  time  is  allowed  him,  he  will  be  compelled  to 
labour  on  that  day,  if  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  flogging  which  awaited 
his  neglect,  yet  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  his  famished 
children.* 

And  even  in  the  cases  where  the  slaves,  instead  of  subsisting  them- 
selves and  their  children,  by  cultivating  provision-grounds,  are  fed  by 
an  allowance  from  the  master,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  present 
Order  has  made  any  approximation  to  that  principle  so  clearly  enounced 
by  Sir  George  Murray,  that  “ the  Sunday  should  be  wholly  clear  from 
the  demands  of  the  master,  and  the  necessities  of  the  slaves,”  for  not  a 
single  day  or  hour  is  allowed,  by  law,  to  the  slave,  in  the  week,  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  whether  for  marketing,  or  for  his  garden,  or 
for  his  grounds,  or  for  repairing  his  cabin,  or  for  obtaining  and  con- 
veying home,  from  the  provision-grounds  to  his  house,  the  bulky 
articles,  whether  plantains,  or  yams,  or  eddoes,  which  are  required  for 
the  week’s  supply  for  himself  and  family,  whether  these  articles  be 
supplied  from  his  own  provision-grounds,  or  from  those  of  his  master. 
All  these  operations  must  be  crowded  into  the  Sunday,  in  addition  to  a 
variety  of  other  domestic  matters  necessary  to  be  attended  to ; since 
even  this  new  Order  does  not  assign  him  one  hour  except  Sunday,  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

Again  we  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  chartered  colonies  will  be 
induced  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  made  to  them  on  this 
subject,  while  such  is  the  example  of  legislation  set  by  the  crown  itself; 

* In  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  the  other  colonies,  where  the  slaves  are  fed  from 
their  own  provision  grounds,  the  children,  till  of  an  age  to  labour  for  themselves, 
depend  for  food  on  the  parent. 
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and  while  the  slaves  of  the  crown  colonies  have  not  their  Sunday 
clear  from  all  demands  of  their  masters,  and  from  their  own  necessi- 
ties, having;  no  other  time  secured  to  them  in  lieu  of  it? 

By  the  former  Trinidad  Order  (see  proclamation  of  the  29th  of 
October,  1824)  as  well  as  by  the  orders  issued  in  other  crown  colonies, 
it  was  made  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  exaction  of  the  labour  of 
slaves  on  a Sunday,  even  in  cases  of  alleged  necessity,  both  that  the 
slave  should  engage  voluntarily  in  such  work,  and  that  for  the  labour  he 
might  perform,  he  should  be  paid  wages  at  a rate  to  be  previously  fixed 
and  publicly  notified  by  the  Protector,  and  which  should  be  the  lowest 
rate  at  which  such  labour  should  be  remunerated.  In  the  present  order, 
however,  no  option  is  left  to  the  slave  as  to  Sunday  labour  in  certain 
cases.  Whatever  be  his  conscientious  scruples,  or  however  urgent  his 
own  avocations,  masters,  if  the  necessity  be  alleged,  are  not  forbidden 
to  compel  him  to  work  on  the  Sunday,  whether  he  be  willing  or  re- 
luctant. Besides  this,  the  new  Order  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
wages  being  paid  to  the  slaves  in  such  cases,  though  this  was  made  in 
the  former  Order  an  indispensable  condition  of  Sunday  labour,  when  re- 
quired of  slaves.  Here,  then,  is  a positive  deterioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  enacted  by  the  very  Order  which  His  Majesty  in  Council 
has  issued  as  an  improvement  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  in  the  conduct 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  with  respect  to  colonial  reform,  than  the 
course  they  have  pursued  with  respect  to  Sunday.  That  the  West 
Indian  legislatures  and  West  Indian  planters,  while  professing,  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  to  desire  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves,  should  nevertheless  deprive  them  of  Sunday,  and  thus  shut  them 
out  effectually  from  the  means  of  Christian  instruction,  is  precisely  what 
was  to  be  expected.  But  believing  as  we  do,  that  Lord  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  are  sincere  in  their  wishes 
for  the  improvement  of  the  slaves,  it  is  a matter  of  perfect  astonishment 
to  see  them  apparently  insensible,  in  their  practice,  to  the  indispensable 
importance,  with  a view  to  this  end,  of  securing  time  to  the  slave  in  lieu 
of  Sunday,  equally  “ free  from  the  demands  of  his  master  and  his  own 
necessities.”  We  can  account  for  it  in  no  way  which  is  creditable  to 
their  consistency  but  by  supposing  that  they  have  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  misrepresentations  of  interested  parties,  who  dread 
nothing  so  much  as  that  allotment  of  adequate  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday, 
to  the  slave,  which,  besides  its  many  other  advantages,  would  give  to 
him  his  only  certain  means  of  effective  improvement.  We  shall  have  to 
recur  to  this  subject  again  before  we  close  our  observations. 

3.  The  Driving  Whip.  § 21. 

We  might  appear  fastidious  were  we  to  find  fault  with  the  terms  of 
this  enactment.  We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  it  had  varied 
less  than  it  does  from  the  terms  of  the  corresponding  clause,  in  the 
former  Order  for  Trinidad.  That  Order  forbade  the  use  of  “any  whip, 
cat,  or  other  instrument  of  the  like  nature,”  “for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pelling or  coercing  any  slave  to  perform  labour  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatever.”  The  new  Order  omits  entirely  this  last  stringent  clause, 
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(why  we  cannot  imagine,)  and  it  substitutes  for  the  words,  “ other  instru- 
ments of  the  like  nature,” — “other  instrument  usually  employed  in  the 
punishment  of  slaves.”  These  variations  may  be  immaterial,  but  we 
dread  the  ingenuity  of  colonial  special  pleading,  in  the  case  of  a pro- 
hibitory law  which  stands  so  opposed  to  their  prejudices  and  habits, 
and  which  therefore  requires  to  be  most  anxiously  guarded  from  evasion 
or  abuse.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  that  an  instrument  may  be 
contrived  for  coercing  labour,  not  usually  employed  in  the  punishment 
of  slaves? 

4.  Arbitrary  Punishments  by  fogging.  § 22 — 24. 

An  important  provision  of  the  old  Order  is  here  omitted,  which  pro- 
hibited masters  or  managers  from  inflicting  any  punishment  on  a slave, 
until  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  least,  should  have  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  committing  the  offence  for  which  the  punishment  was  inflicted. 
Now,  when  the  violent  and  impetuous  habits  of  some  owners  and  ma- 
nagers are  adverted  to, — nay,  when  the  effect  even  of  ordinary  excite- 
ment, or  of  intoxication,  on  the  members  of  a community  not  distin- 
guished for  gentleness  and  temperance,  is  duly  considered,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  Lord  Bathurst  did  not  require  any  undue  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  slave  owners,  in  obliging  them  to  suspend,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  execution  of  their  arbitrary  powers  of  punishment ; and  we 
fear  that  Sir  George  Murray,  in  removing  this  curb  on  the  impetuosity  of 
these  wilful  and  irritable  persons  may  have  judged  of  them  too  much 
by  the  blandness  of  his  own  placid  and  kindly  temperament. 

Another  omission  in  the  present  Order  is  that  clause,  numbered  21 
in  the  former  Order  for  Trinidad,  which,  in  order  to  escape  conviction, 
threw  on  an  owner  or  manager  the  onus  probandi,  when  a slave,  ex- 
hibiting in  open  court  recent  lacerations  of  his  person,  and  making  a 
consistent  and  probable  statement  of  his  sufferings,  charged  that  owner 
or  manager  with  having  illegally  or  cruelly  punished  him.  The  omis- 
sion is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  improvement  introduced  by 
the  present  Order  into  the  law  of  slave  evidence. 

But  is  it  possible  not  to  feel,  in  reading  this  part  of  the  Order,  which 
regulates  arbitrary  punishment  by  the  master  or  manager,  that  dread- 
ful must  that  state  of  things  be  which  can  be  considered  as  ame- 
liorated by  such  regulations  as  these  ? Is  it  not  humiliating  to  the  last 
degree,  to  contemplate  the  Government  of  this  great  and  Christian 
country  reduced,  or  rather  voluntarily  submitting,  to  the  abject  necessity 
of  assigning  the  number  of  lacerations  of  the  cart-whip  which,  not  by 
any  judicial  sentence,  but  by  private  passion,  vindictiveness,  or  caprice, 
may  be  inflicted  on  the  bared  bodies  of  human  beings  like  themselves, 
and  that  without  even  defining  or  specifying  the  offence  for  which  such 
shocking  punishment  may  be  inflicted.  It  may  be  for  any  offence,  or 
for  no  offence  ; for  a word,  a look,  construed  by  pride,  or  anger,  or 
intoxication,  to  indicate  insolence,  or  even  disrespect.  Is  it  right  and 
fitting,  is  it  consistent  with  British  law  or  Christian  charity,  that  the 
King  of  England  and  his  Council  should  authorise  such  punishment, 
such  torture  in  fact,  to  be  inflicted  on  any  of  the  King’s  subjects,  ex- 
cept for  a defined  crime,  and  by  a judicial  sentence  ? According  to  this 
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ameliorated  law,  this  edict  of  mitigation  and  mercy,  twenty-five  lashes 
of  the  cart-whip  may  be  inflicted  by  any  owner  or  manager,  in  the  six 
colonies  for  which  the  Crown  alone  legislates,  merely  as  an  expression 
of  that  owner’s  or  manager’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  slave. — Twenty-five 
lashes  ! Let  only  the  weight  of  the  whip,  the  length  of  the  lever  which 
it  forms,  and  the  strength  of  the  arm  which  wields  it,  be  increased,  and 
what  degree  of  laceration  may  not  twenty-five  lashes  of  a cart-whip  be 
made  to  produce  ? Every  stroke  may  leave  its  deep  incision,  and  its 
ineffaceable  trace.  Ought  any  system  to  be  permitted  by  a British 
Parliament  to  exist  for  a day,  which  can  require  that  such  a tremendous 
discretion  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  who  is  him- 
self at  the  same  time  accuser,  jury,  judge,  and,  if  he  will,  executioner 
also  ? And  this  is  the  ameliorated  law  of  the  Crown  colonies  ! What 
must  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  chartered  colonies,  which  have  re- 
sisted even  so  low  a measure  of  amelioration  ? Let  this  be  kept  in  mind ; 
and  if  Parliament  shall  continue  to  endure  such  iniquity,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  the  public  voice  should  not  be  roused,  ere  long,  to  active 
and  energetic  interference. 

5.  Record  of  Punishments.  § 26 — 36. 

In  the  former  Orders,  no  record  was  required  of  punishment  exceeding 
three  lashes  at  a time  ; an  exception  which  might  have  led  to  great 
abuses.  In  the  present  Order  there  is  no  such  exception.  All  punish- 
ments, even  of  a single  stripe,  must  be  recorded.  This  is  doubtless  an 
improvement. — The  necessity,  however,  of  keeping  and  returning  any 
record  of  punishments  at  all,  is  still  confined  to  the  case  of  slaves  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  or  manufacturing  labour.  But  what  is  the  ground 
of  this  arbitrary  limitation?  Why  is  the  owner  of  mechanics,  boat- 
men, fishermen,  or  domestics,  to  be  exempted  from  the  obligation  to 
record  and  report  the  punishments  he  may  inflict  ? Are  the  numerous 
slaves  of  these  classes  to  be  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
owners,  although  they  are  more  under  the  eye,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
excesses  of  passion  and  caprice,  than  even  the  slaves  of  plantations  ? 
At  least,  if  owners  of  these  classes  of  slaves  are  not  required  to  record 
and  report  their  inflictions,  the  power  of  punishment  should  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  in  that  of  the  magistrates.  A very  large 
proportion  of  the  slaves  in  some  colonies  are  of  these  descriptions,  and 
by  this  exemption  of  their  owner  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  and 
returning  a record  of  his  punishments,  they  are  in  fact  deprived  of  the 
protection  which  this  salutary  regulation  was  intended  and  calculated 
to  afford  them.  Is  this  just  ? 

6.  Marriages  of  Slaves.  § 37 — 41. 

To  the  satisfactory  enactments  of  the  former  Trinidad  Order  on  this 
subject,  is  superadded  a proviso  which  bears  the  impress,  not  merely  of 
deference  to  colonial  prejudice,  but  of  the  sinister  suggestion  of  colonial 
influence,  and  which,  in  conformity  with  the  rooted  antipathy  which 
has  been  always  evinced  among  the  colonists  to  the  introduction  of 
valid  marriages  among  their  slaves,  seems  calculated,  and  was  perhaps 
meant,  by  the  dextrous  suggester  of  it,  to  deprive  that  sacred  institution 
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of  much  of  its  beneficial  efficacy,  and  to  abridge  it  of  its  proper  and  legiti- 
mate rights  and  sanctions,  by  the  vague  and  sweeping  abrogation  of 
all  rights  “ at  variance  with  the  legal  title  of  the  owners  of  such 
slaves”  as  may  be  married,  “ to  their  services,  or  that  of  their  progeny, 
or  with  the  duties  which  they  and  their  progeny  are  bound  to  render  to 
their  owners  or  managers.”  This  looks  almost  like  an  artful  attempt, 
by  a sort  of  side  wind,  to  give  a perpetuity,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  that  condition  of  slavery  which  the  unanimous  resolutions  of 
the  British  Parliament  have  marked  for  extinction,  and  which  we  con- 
fidently believe  that  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  people  of  England 
will  permit  to  exist  even  for  a single  generation  more. 

7.  Rights  of  Property.  § 42 — 44. 

The  terms  of  this  clause  seem  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  the  right  of  acquiring  every  species  of  property,  both  real  and 
personal;  yet  land  is  not  specifically  named  as  in  the  former  Trinidad 
Order.  Considering  the  inveterate  prejudice  entertained,  in  some 
colonies,  against  granting  to  slaves  the  right  of  holding  land,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  feel  quite  at  ease  on  seeing  the  term  land  omitted,  though  we 
trust  the  omission  is  immaterial. 

The  present  Order  repeals,  in  order  to  consolidate,  all  former  Orders 
on  the  same  subject  issued  since  March,  1824.  But  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  took  place  between  Earl  Bathurst  and  the  Colonial 
Authorities  subsequently  to  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  there  exist 
colonial  laws,  yet  unrepealed,  which  may  contract,  if  not  greatly  frus- 
trate, this  apparently  unexceptionable  provision.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1824,  Sir  R.  Woodford  thus  wrote  to  his  Lordship,  “ By  the 
24th  clause,  slaves  are  allowed  to  acquire  land ; but  by  the  colonial 
law,  a slave  cannot  plant  any  of  the  staple  commodities.”  “ And  it 
having  been  asked  of  me  if  the  colonial  law  was  to  be  considered  as 
repealed,  I have  stated,  that  such  was  not,  as  I believed,  your  Lord- 
ship’s intention.”  The  reply  of  Earl  Bathurst,  dated  the  14th  of  July, 
1824,  was  to  the  following  effect : — “ It  appears  to  be  doubted  whether 
the  permission  conveyed  to  slaves,  by  the  Order  in  Council,  to  purchase 
and  hold  land,  does  not  indirectly  revoke  the  existing  law  of  Trinidad, 
whereby  slaves  are  prohibited  from  cultivating,  for  their  own  profit,  any 
of  the  staple  commodities  of  the  island.  In  granting  to  the  slaves  the 
power  of  acquiring  land,  the  Order  does  not,  of  course,  exempt  them 
from  any  existing  restrictions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  land  might  be 
cultivated  by  persons  of  their  class  and  condition.” 

Now,  as  a similar  law  exists  in  all  the  slave  colonies,  as  well  as  'in 
Trinidad,  of  which  the  following  is  a specimen  from  the  statute  book 
of  Demerara,  it  is  obvious  that  the  slave’s  apparently  extensive  rights  of 
property  must  be  confined,  within  narrow  limits  indeed,  by  such  a restric- 
tion. The  law  of  Demerara,  substantially  agreeing  with  that  of  the  other 
slave  colonies,  is — “ All  slaves,  as  well  males  as  females,  are  prohi- 
bited from  selling  or  bartering  with  any  one  whatever,  any  produce, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  rokow,  syrup,  rum,  bottles,  flasks, 
or  any  thing  else,  (being  permitted  to  sell  only  vegetables,  or  ground 
provisions,  the  produce  of  their  garden  or  stock  which  they  are  per- 
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mitted  to  rear,)  on  pain  of  their  being  severely  flogged  on  the  planta- 
tion to  which  they  belong,  for  the  first  offence ; and  for  the  second  to  be 
punished  by  sentence  of  the  Court,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.” 

It  is  obviously  a farce  to  parade  about  rights  of  property,  while  all 
efforts  of  voluntary  industry,  and  all  means  of  accumulation,  on  the  part 
of  the  slave,  are  thus  paralised.  The  concession  of  rights  of  property  under 
such  circumstances  becomes  nearly  valueless,  however  it  may  tend  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England.  And  then,  while  no 
time  is  given  to  the  slave  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  what  means  has  he,  but  in 
toiling  through  the  whole  of  that  day,  to  raise  in  his  grounds  even  the 
bare  food  required  for  himself  and  his  family  ? The  Sunday  will  still, 
of  sheer  necessity,  be  devoted  to  labour,  for  only  on  that  day  can  he, 
not  to  say  acquire  and  look  after  property,  but  procure  the  food  to 
keep  him  and  his  children  from  starving. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  want  of  time,  in  lieu  of  Sunday,  by  which  the 
slave  is  shut  out  from  all  possibility  of  acquiring  property,  except  by 
the  entire  appropriation  of  that  day  to  labour,  in  contravention  of  ail 
the  professed  intentions  of  the  Government;  but  there  is  a further 
defect  in  this  consolidated  Order,  which  has,  if  possible,  a still 
more  important  bearing  on  the  power  of  acquiring  property,  namely, 
the  omission  of  any  regulation  restricting  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  slaves.  If  we  assume  their  hours  of  labour  in  the  field  not 
to  exceed  the  limit  affixed  to  them  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  still  they 
extend  to  full  eleven  hours  and  a half,  namely,  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing till  seven  in  the  evening,  with  intervals  amounting  together  to  two 
hours  and  a half.  And  these  eleven  hours  and  a half  of  labour,  in  the 
Jield,  are  exclusive  of  the  time  required  for  going  to  and  returning  from 
it,  and  for  the  different  domestic  offices  which,  of  necessity,  are  daily 
recurring.  Besides  which,  after  the  field  labour  is  over,  the  slaves  have 
to  undergo  the  heavy  and  oppressive  task  of  collecting  and  carrying  to 
the  homestall  a load  of  fodder  for  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  there  wait- 
ing till  the  whole  gang  is  again  collected,  and  the  roll  called  over;  a task 
which,  after  a fatiguing  day’s  labour  in  the  field,  is  of  a most  vexatious 
and  harassing  kind,  while  it  gives  occasion  to  frequent  punishments. 
(See  Papers  of  1825,  p.  73 — 213.)  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  time  of 
crop,  which  lasts  from  a third  to  a half  of  the  whole  year,  the  regular 
hours  of  occupation  in  the  master’s  service  extend  to  about  six  hours 
more,  that  is  to  say,  to  half  the  night ; so  that  in  the  time  of  crop,  nearly 
eighteen  hours  at  least  are  directly  consumed  in  the  master’s  work, 
independently  of  all  the  other  objects  which  must  necessarily  occupy 
the  slaves,  and  abridge  their  hours  of  rest. 

That  such  is  a fair  account  of  the  excessive  continuity  of  labour  ex- 
acted from  slaves  in  these  colonies,  might  be  shewn  from  the  most  un- 
questionable colonial  evidence.  In  an  important  paper  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1827,  No.  479,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a sugar  planter,  who  had  resided  in  Trinidad  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  who  distinctly  states,  as  a reason  why  free 
negroes  cannot  be  induced  to  carry  on  the  whole  of  the  labours  of  sugar 
estates  in  Trinidad,  that  the  present  manner  of  conducting  them, 
namely,  “ making  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  a given  time ; in  many 
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instances  working  eighteen  out  of  twenty-four  hours,'’  (alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  four  or  five,  or  six  months  of  the  crop,)  is  such  “ con- 
stant labour  as  the  free  labourers  will  not  submit  to.”  (p.  33.)  Similar 
testimony  will  be  found  in  the  official  correspondence  with  the 
authorities  in  Berbice,  St.  Lucia,  and  other  colonies,  and  this 
testimony  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  slave  code  of  Jamaica.  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  his  despatch  of  the  22nd  of  September,  1827,  thus  re- 
marks upon  it,  “ The  provisions  for  the  prevention  of  excessive  labour 
contemplate  the  working  the  slaves,”  (the  law  says  “field  work”) 
“ eleven  hours  and  a half  daily  out  of  crop,  and  place  no  limit  to  the 
continuance  of  their  work  in  crop  time.  Considering  the  climate  in 
which  the  labour  is  to  be  performed,  and  that  after  the  work  of  the 
field  is  over,  there  will  yet  remain  many  offices  not  falling  within  the 
term”  (field)  “ labour,  I should  fear  that  the  exertions  of  the  slaves,  if 
exacted  up  to  the  limits  allowed  by  this  law,  would  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  a due  regard  to  the  health  of  the  labourer.” 

What  would  Mr.  Huskisson  have  said  if  he  had  known  the  whole  of 
the  case,  the  collecting  and  carrying  of  fodder,  the  labour  of  full  half 
of  every  night  in  crop  time,  and  all  the  other  items  which  unite  to 
harass  and  overload  the  slave,  and  to  render  additional  inflictions  of  the 
whip  necessary  to  stimulate  his  wearied  and  exhausted  frame? 

This  system  of  excessive  exaction,  with  scarce  a breathing  time  during 
eighteen  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a day 
of  rest,  joined  to  all  the  other  disadvantages  which  have  been  ad- 
verted to,  sufficiently  accounts,  indeed,  for  the  continued  decrease  of 
the  slave  population  ; but  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  adduced,  is 
rather  to  shew  how  perfectly  nominal  their  rights  of  property  must  be 
under  such  circumstances.  No  slave  so  situated  can,  without  a miracle, 
acquire  and  accumulate  property,  or  if  he  has  acquired,  be  assured  of 
being  able  to  retain  and  preserve  it.  It  is  obviously  in  the  power  of  a 
master  or  manager  so  to  engross  his  time,  and  harass  him  with  labour, 
as  to  render  attention  to  his  property  impossible  ; — he  may  sell  his 
slave,  or  permit  him  to  be  levied  on  for  debt  or  taxes — he  may  drive  him 
by  severity  to  run  away — he  may  take  from  him  his  provision-grounds, 
or  may  kill  his  stock  if  found  trespassing ; and  for  all  these  things  no 
redress  is  provided  by  this  Order. 

Let  the  powerful  operation  of  all  the  disadvantages  we  have  enume- 
rated, as  attaching  to  the  slave  in  respect  to  property,  be  fairly  weighed, 
and  the  reader  will  then  see  how  little,  even  such  a clause  as  this,  so 
plausible  and  promising  in  its  terms,  can  do  for  him.  Slavery  must  be 
extinguished  before  the  unhappy  victim  of  it  can  be  invested  with  avail- 
able rights  of  this  description.  There  will  be,  without  doubt,  numerous 
exceptions,  but  still  such  must  be  the  general  effect  resulting  from  the 
harsh  and  oppressive  system  under  which  he  is  placed. 

8.  Non-separation  of  Families  by  Sale.  § 45 — 51. 

The  provisions  under  this  head  are  a considerable  improvement  on 
the  former  Orders,  which  had  confined  the  prohibition  to  separate  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  whether  by  repute,  or  otherwise,  to 
judicial  sales  alone,  whereas  it  is  now  extended  to  transfers  of  every 
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description.  Still  no  measures  are  taken  for  ascertaining  and  recording 
reputed  relationships. 

If  we  forbear  making  any  remarks  on  the  revolting  nature  of  such 
regulations,  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  human  beings,  and  on  the  out- 
rageous violation  of  all  sound  moral  and  political  principles  which  they 
involve,  it  is  merely  because  we  are  persuaded  we  shall  have  credit  for 
all  we  feel  and  have  often  expressed  on  that  subject,  without  occupying 
the  time  of  our  readers  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  obvious  truths. 
Can  anything  be  more  opprobrious  to  us  as  a Christian  nation,  than 
that,  at  this  period  of  the  world,  and  with  our  high  pretensions  to  reli- 
gious, moral  and  intellectual  superiority,  our  Government  should  be 
assuming  credit  for  the  humanity  of  enactments  which  regulate  the  sale 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects  of  the  British  Crown? 

9.  Manumission  of  Slaves.  § 52 — 69. 

The  present  Order  has  substantially  adopted,  and  extended  to  all  the 
Crown  Colonies,  the  provisions  of  the  former  Order  in  Council  for 
Trinidad,  respecting  both  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory  manumis- 
sion of  slaves.  IIow  far  these  fall  below  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish 
law,  which,  with  respect  to  Trinidad  at  least,  the  Government  seem  bound 
to  follow,  has  often  been  demonstrated,  and  maybe  clearly  seen  by  a re- 
ference to  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter, Vol.  II.  pp.  254 — 258,  (Supplement 
to  No.  37).  Still  considering  the  extension  of  thecompulsory  clause  to  five 
other  colonies,  we  should  have  less  ground  of  complaint  on  that  score, 
were  it  not  for  three  new  provisos  which  have  now,  for  the  first  time, 
been  superadded  to  the  former  enactment.  (See  above  p.  4). 

The  first  of  these  provisos  might  have  been  spared,  but  for  the  de- 
ference which  seems  to  have  been  thought  due  to  the  prejudices  of  slave 
owners.  In  the  slave  market,  while  men,  women,  and  children,  subjects 
of  the  British  crown,  shall  continue  to  be  objects  of  barter  and  sale, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his  Council,  no  fear 
need  be  entertained  that  both  thevendorand  the  purchaser  will  not  much 
better  know,  than  any  law  can  instruct  them,  how  to  appreciate  the 
qualities  and  the  skill  of  the  human  cattle  that  are  exposed  to  sale.  Those 

“ Who  drive  this  loathsome  traffic,  guage  and  span, 

And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man,” 

are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  trade  to  be  the  dupes  of  mere  words ; 
and  the  King  in  Council  might  safely  have  left  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices in  calculating  the  profit  to  be  gained  by  the  purchase  or  the  sale. 
It  would  seem  as  if  when  one  of  the  parties  has  in  view,  not  sordid 
profit,  but  the  attainment  of  the  blessing  of  liberty,  means  of  enhancing 
the  costliness  of  the  purchase  may  be  resorted  to,  against  which  in- 
dependent parties  meeting  in  open  market  and  pursuing  their  gain 
merely,  are  protected.  It  is  humiliating  to  witness  such  proofs  of 
our  subjection  to  slave  holders. 

The  second  and  third  provisos  are  still  more  opprobrious,  and  betray  a 
disposition  in  the  structure  of  them,  which  we  by  no  means  impute  to 
their  official  framers,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  be  utterly  detestable.  The 
redemption  of  captives  has  long  been  deemed,  in  the  Christian  world, 
one  of  the  highest  descriptions  of  that  charity  which  is  the  glory  of  the 
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Gospel ; but  here  we  have  the  King  in  Council  induced,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  stamp  the  mark  of  his  reprobation  on  this  exercise 
of  Christian  benevolence.  If  a man,  anxious  to  emancipate  a fellow- 
creature  and  fellow-subject  from  a cruel  and  hopeless  bondage,  shall 
spontaneously  aid  him  with  a donation,  not  only  shall  his  liberality  be, 
by  this  odious  and  cold-blooded  enactment,  rendered  fruitless,  but 
the  object  of  that  liberality  shall  have  his  bondage  prolonged,  and  his 
fetters  more  closely  rivetted,  because  his  claims  for  commiseration  and 
sympathy  have  found  a response  in  some  Christian  breast.  This 
unjust  and  cruel  clause  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  universal  indignation 
of  the  country,  as  one  which  stamps  disgrace  on  the  national  character, 
and  which,  for  its  iniquity,  should  alarm  every  man  who  fears  God,  and 
loves  his  brother. 

And  then,  what  comes  next  ? If  a slave,  seeking  to  be  manumitted, 
shall  be  alleged  to  have  “committed”  a robbery  or  a theft  during  the 
five  preceding  years,  his  manumission  shall  be  stayed  till  he  shall  have 
undergone  an  ordeal  of  five  years  more.  Can  such  an  enactment  be 
possible?  If  he  shall  have  “ committed  a robbery  or  a theft!” — not 
shall  have  been  convicted  of  it  in  a Court  of  Justice,  the  verdict  re- 
corded, and  the  sentence  pronounced,  (though  it  would  be  sufficiently 
hard,  even  in  that  case  to  superadd  so  severe  a punishment  to  that  which 
the  law  had  already  inflicted), — but  shall  have  committed  it,  he  shall 
be  condemned  to  five  long  yearsof  bondage.  And  what  may  be  the  con- 
struction of  this  most  loose  and  unprecedented  enactment?  A slave  may 
have,  the  year  before,  after  toiling  all  night  in  the  sugar-mill,  or  the  boiling- 
house,  or  the  still-house,  taken  home  with  him  a pound  or  two  of  the  sugar, 
or  a quart  or  two  of  the  rum,  which  he  had  been  employed  in  manipu- 
lating ; or,  pinched  with  hunger,  he  may  have  appropriated  to  himself 
some  of  the  food  which  he  had  been  exhausting  his  strength  to  produce  ; 
the  fact  is  proved : he  has  committed  a theft  on  his  master  ; and  he  is 
doomed  for  this  to  pass  five  years  more  under  stripes  and  chains  ! 
What  can  any  language,  however  strong,  add  to  the  palpable  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  such  a law  ? We  knew  that  West  Indians  had  proposed 
such  a principle  of  legislation,  but  that  the  King  of  England  and  his 
Council  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  it,  was  certainly  not  within 
the  reach  of  our  anticipations. 

10.  Admissibility  of  Slave  Testimony.  § 70. 

We  should  have  had  nothing  but  unqualified  commendation  to  be- 
stow on  this  clause,  but  for  the  concluding  proviso  of  it.  Could  the  King 
in  Council  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  give  a sanction  to  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices  of  slave  owners,  by  reminding  them  of  what  is  never  absent 
from  their  thoughts — “ the  servile  condition  of  the  witness,  and  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  other  parties,”  as  affecting  the  credit  of 
his  testimony  ? Is  not  this  one  of  the  rules  which  affect  the  credit  of 
all  witnesses,  whether  slave  or  free,  aud  which  is  fully  comprehended  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  clause  ? Surely  then,  as  the  tendency,  is  already 
sufficiently  strong  in  white  courts  and  white  juries  to  undervalue  negro 
testimony,  there  needed  not  this  gratuitous  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
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1 1 . Complaining  Slaves.  § 72. 

There  remains  only  one  more  clause  of  the  new  Order  on  which  we 
shall  offer  any  comment.  It  very  properly  prohibits  the  punishing  of  a 
slave,  for  merely  failing  to  establish  by  evidence  the  truth  of  any  com- 
plaint he  may  bring  against  his  master  or  manager.  *But  then  if  it  shall 
be  proved  to  have  originated  in  some  malevolent  or  culpable  motive, 
the  slave  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished,  under  the  authority  of  any 
court,  or  any  magistrate,  on  proof,  in  a summary  way,  before  such 
court  or  magistrate,  that  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and 
originated  in  a malevolent,  or  culpable  motive. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  here  no  limit  assigned  to  the  punish- 
ment which  any  court,  or  any  magistrate  may  inflict,  for  this  new 
species  of  constructive  crime.  Shall  it  be  death,  or  transportation,  or 
chains  for  life  ; or  a thousand,  or  a hundred,  or  any  other  ndmber  of 
lashes  of  the  cart-whip  ? 

Again  : what  is  meant  by  proof  in  a summary  way  ? Does  it  mean 
that  the  magistrate,  before  whom  the  complaint  is  made,  shall  proceed, 
on  dismissing  the  complaint,  to  arraign  and  try  the  complainant,  without 
any  previous  notice  of  the  charge  against  him,  without  time  to  prepare  his 
defence  and  his  witnesses,  and  without  any  of  those  preparatory  steps 
which  are  deemed  indispensable  in  the  case  of  free  persons  who  are 
charged  with  offences  ? Then  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  this  would 
be  the  very  grossest  injustice,  under  the  colour  of  law. 

Then  a single  magistrate,  it  would  appear,  is  made  quite  competent 
to  the  exercise  of  this  tremendous  jurisdiction.  Let  us  only  consider, 
for  a single  moment,  the  fellow  feeling  existing  among  slave  owners,  of 
which  class  magistrates  generally  consist,  and  how  deeply  interested 
they  all  are  in  discouraging  troublesome  complainants,  and  how  essen- 
tial it  may  be,  with  a view  to  their  own  future  immunity,  to  set  an 
example  of  favour  towards  those  who  may  have  to  judge  their  own  de- 
linquencies in  turn, — and  we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  faint  conception 
of  the  atrocities  to  which  such  a regulation  may  give  birth. 

The  crime  too  thus  created  is  of  the  loosest  description.  It  is  not 
merely  a malevolent  motive  of  complaint  which  may  be  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  this  one  magistrate,  and  punished;  but  a culpable 
motive  of  complaint.  What  may  be  the  definition  of  this  novel  crime  of 
culpability , which  shall  protect  any  slave  who  may  fail  in  proving  his 
complaint,  from  coming  under  the  lash  of  this  harsh  statute,  we  know 
not. 

But  how  inconsistent,  after  all,  is  such  a clause,  in  its  spirit 
and  tendency,  not  only  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  British 
law,  but  with  the  sentiments  which  have  already  proceeded  from  his 
Majesty’s  Government ! What  is  the  language  they  have  repeatedly 
used  on  this  subject?  It  is  to  this  effect : — “ It  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  that  no  slave  shall  be  punished  for  preferring  a complaint,  un- 
less he  be  distinctly  convicted  of  the  offence  of  having  preferred  a 
calumnious  charge,  from  improper  motives,  that  conviction  proceeding 
upon  adequate  and  legal  evidence.”  Letter  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  Sir 
L.  Cole,  of  19th  March,  1828.  See  also  Lord  Bathurst’s  Letter  to  the 
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Governor  of  St.  Vincent’s,  of  3d  April,  1827  ; and  Mr.  Huskisson’s  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  of  22d  Sept.  1827. 

In  the  course  of  our  review  of  the  provisions  of  this  new  Order,  we 
have  incidentally  touched  upon  some  defects  with  which  it  is  chargeable. 
There  is  in  it  one  0eat  defect  to  which  we  have  not  yet  adverted.  The 
Trinidad  Order  in  Council,  of  March,  1824,  was  termed  an  Order  “ for 
promoting  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Slaves,”  as  well  as  for  im- 
proving their  temporal  condition.  It  did  not,  however,  contain  a 
single  clause  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure  or  to  promote  the 
education  or  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  whether  young  or  old.  In 
the  present  Order,  indeed,  the  barren  profession  of  its  being  intended  to 
promote  religious  instruction,  is  not  retained  to  reproach  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  framers : but  it  is  equally  guiltless  as  the  former  Order 
of  any  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  supremely  important  point.  It  contains 
no  provision  whatever  on  the  subject  either  of  education  or  of  religious 
instruction.  We  were  the  more  surprised  at  this  omission,  because  in 
the  circular  despatches  of  Sir  George  Murray,  of  September,  1828,  of 
which  so  full  an  account  has  already  been  given,  (No.  52.)  that  right 
honourable  gentleman,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  colonial  autho- 
rities to  the  principles  “ which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  wise  legislation, 
and  which  reason  and  humanity  equally  recommend,”  specifies  as  the 
first  and  principal  object  of  attainment,  “ the  gradual  elevation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  slave  population.”  In  this  view,  what  he  repre- 
sents as  the  point  of  primary  importance,  is  “ the  religious  instruction 
of  the  slaves.”  “ Independently,”  he  observes,  “ of  the  sacredness  of 
the  obligation,  which  requires  that  no  impediments  should  be  placed  in 
the  way  of  their  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
there  is  no  more  certain  mode  of  advancing  their  civilization,  without 
detriment  or  danger  to  society,  than  by  religious  instruction.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  this  important  object  should  not  be  intrusted 
solely  to  individuals  ; but  that  provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  it 
by  law,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  injury  which  society  would  sus- 
tain by  the  want,  in  any  one,  of  a just  sense  of  its  importance.” 

Perfectly  concurring  with  Sir  George  Murray  in  every  word  he  has 
here  uttered  on  the  subject,  and  admiring  the  force  with  which  he  presses 
on  the  Legislatures  of  the  Chartered  Colonies  their  obligations  respecting 
it;  we,  nevertheless,  must  be  allowed  to  deplore,  that  in  the  model  of 
legislation  which  he  has  himself  now  held  up  to  their  imitation,  not  a 
single  provision  is  introduced  with  a view  to  this  paramount  object. 
We  deny,  indeed,  that  religious  instruction  is  a necessary  preliminary 
to  emancipation,  as  many  maintain.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  most 
firmly  that  emancipation  is  the  proper  prelude  to  effective  religious 
instruction.  We,  nevertheless,  concur  with  Sir  G.  Murray,  as  to  the 
absolute  and  imperative  obligation  of  the  legislatures  of  the  chartered 
colonies,  (and  in  the  crown  colonies  of  the  King  in  council)  to  provide 
for  the  education  and  religious  instruction  of  the  servile  population. 
Such  indeed  has  been  the  professed  view  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  of 
the  colonial  proprietors  in  Parliament,  from  the  year  1823,  to  the 
present  hour.  And  yet,  does  it  not  almost  seem  as  if  both  had  put  forth 
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this  profession  of  their  high  value  for  preliminary  religious  instruction, 
and  of  their  zeal  to  promote  the  moral  culture  of  the  slave  as  a pre- 
liminary to  civilization  and  ultimate  emancipation,  rather  as  a ground 
for  delay,  in  effecting  that  object,  than  as  a sure  and  necessary  means  of 
accomplishing  it?  For  what  is  the  fact?  At  the  end  of  seven  years, 
not  a single  colonial  legislature  has  adopted  a single  measure  for  secur- 
ing to  the  slaves  either  education  or  religious  instruction.  And  the 
government  itself,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  same  period,  it  has  to  illus- 
trate its  own  recommendations  by  a practical  example  of  legislation, 
wholly  omits  all  allusion  to  the  subject.  After  seven  years  of  deli- 
beration and  discussion,  of  recommendation  and  remonstrance,  of  pro- 
fession and  promise ; after  zealously,  and  importunately  urging  on  the 
colonists  their  obligations  in  this  respect  as  Christians,  they  wind  up 
the  whole  with  an  act  embodying  their  views  of  legislative  reform, 
which  passes  over  this  supremely  important  object  of  legislation,  this 
indispensable  preliminary  to  improvement,  in  absolute  silence. 

Again,  we  say,  what  ground  can  the  Government  have  to  reproach 
the  chartered  colonies  with  supineness  and  indifference  on  this  subject, 
when  they  themselves  have  thus  acted,  when  their  own  practice  has 
thus  violated  their  professed  principles,  and  their  example  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  their  recommendations? 

And  if  such  be  the  progress  (the  downward  progress  shall  we  call 
it?)  of  reform  in  the  colonies  directly  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Crown,  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  its  state  and  progress  in 
those  colonies,  whose  legislatures  are  composed  of  the  owners  of  slaves? 
For  besides  the  evils  common  to  both,  such  as  the  want  of  any  legal 
provision  for  education  or  religious  instruction ; or  of  time,  in  lieu  of 
Sunday;  or  of  any  due  limit  to  the  duration  or  intensity  of  labour; 
or  such  as  the  prohibition  to  cultivate  or  possess  any  staple  productions ; 
the  subjection  to  severe  arbitrary  punishment,  &c.  &c. ; scarcely  one  of 
those  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  crown  colonies, 
with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  condition  of  slavery,  has  been  adopted 
in  the  chartered  colonies.  There,  Sunday  markets,  with  two  exceptions, 
still  prevail ; there,  the  stimulus  of  the  driving-whip  maintains  its  undi- 
minished potency  ; there,  females,  as  well  as  males,  are  still  subjected  to 
the  indecent  and  torturing  inflictions  of  the  lash,  at  the  will  of  master 
or  manager  ; while  no  records  are  kept,  or  returns  made,  of  these  arbi- 
trary punishments.  There  also,  the  dearest  ties  of  kindred  may  still  be 
torn  asunder  by  sales ; while  the  slaves  are  denied  all  power  of  self- 
redemption. There,  with  one  exception,  they  are  still  incompetent  to  give 
evidence ; their  marriages  are  still  without  any  adequate  sanction ; and 
their  property  without  its  requisite  safe-guards.  We  need  not  occupy 
further  time  in  proving  the  undiminished  prevalence  of  these  various 
evils.  This  has  been  done,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter  ; we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  elucidation  of  a single  point, 
the  last  we  have  mentioned, — the  slaves’  rights  of  property. 

On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  any  more  decisive  testimony 
than  that  of  Mr.  Dwarris,  himself  a West  Indian  Proprietor,  in  his 
official  reports  to  the  Governmen  las  a Commissioner  of  Legal  Enquiry 
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in  the  West  Indies.  (See  his  First  Report,  pp.  67,  90,  222,  223. 
Second  Report,  250,  251,  252.  Third  Report,  pp.  13,  87.)  He  there 
tells  us,  that  neither  in  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Domi- 
nica, Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  or  Tortola,  the  nine  islands  he 
visited,  can  slaves  acquire  any  property  by  law,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
their  masters,  nor  claim  any  redress  for  injuries  of  this  kind  done 
either  by  their  master,  or  his  delegate,  or  even  by  third  parties,  except 
through  the  master.  And  when  in  the  last  of  his  Reports,  the  Third,  p. 
106,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  respecting  the  slave’s 
legal  rights  of  property,  he  thus  expresses  himself.  “ The  slaves  now  la- 
bour under  prodigious  disadvantages.  A slave  is  under  a personal  dis- 
ability, and  cannot  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  not  even  in  respect 
of  injuries  done  to  him  by  other  slaves.  A slave  cannot  prosecute  in  the 
criminal  courts.  A slave  cannot  enter  into  a recognizance.”  “ Slave 
evidence  is  not  admitted  against  freemen,  white  or  black,  even  against 
wrong  doers.  In  those  cases,”  (viz.  against  fellow  slaves)  “ where  slave 
evidence  is  admitted,  it  very  often  is  not  upon  oath.”  “ If  the  property 
of  a slave  is  taken  from  him,  he  cannot  personally  seek  redress.  His 
master,  it  is  said,  may  bring  trespass.  This,  however,  is  very  insuffi- 
cient; for  he  also  may  not;  and  if  he  does,  and  none  but  slaves  are 
present  at  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  fact.  The  owner,  suing  for  his  slave,  must 
establish  his  case  by  competent  evidence,  and  cannot  prove  the  fact  by 
persons  under  legal  disabilities.”  Mr.  Dwarris  then  goes  on  to  prove, 
by  other  considerations,  that  from  the  non-admissibility  of  slave  evidence, 
“ the  slave  is  left  defenceless,”  and  concludes  the  whole  with  this  me- 
morable sentence,  “ From  all  we  saw  in  all  the  Islands,  it  was  the  firm 
conviction  of  His  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  that  the  foundation  of  every 
improvement,  both  as  regards  the  white  and  black  population  of  these 
Colonies,  must  be  laid  in  an  improved  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
the  admission  of  slave  evidence.”  p.  107. 

Here  then,  let  us  pause,  and  take  a review  of  the  whole  of  our 
progress,  during  the  seven  years  that  we  have  been  in  possession  of 
the  solemn  pledges  of  Government  on  this  subject.  That,  at  the 
time  those  pledges  were  given,  no  delay  was  contemplated  in  car- 
rying the  whole  of  their  measures  into  immediate  and  contempora- 
neous effect,  is  manifest  both  from  their  having  been  forthwith  em- 
bodied into  an  Order  for  Trinidad,  and  from  the  tenor  of  Lord 
Bathurst’s  despatches  to  the  governors  of  the  different  slave  colo- 
nies as  early  as  the  9th  July,  1823. — “ I have  most  earnestly  to  impress 
upon  you,”  says  his  lordship,  in  his  circular  letter  of  that  date,  “ the 
necessity  of  proceeding  to  carry  these  improvements  into  effect,  not 
only  with  all  possible  dispatch,  but  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  and 
cordial  co-operation  with  the  efforts  of  His  Majesty's  Government.”  “ If 
you  should  meet  with  any  serious  opposition,  you  will  lose  no  time  in 
transmitting  tome  the  necessary  communication,  in  order  that  I may 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  the  matter  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  submitting  for  their  consideration  such  measures  as  it  may 
be  ft  to  adopt  in  consequence.”  - 
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Nor  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning  less  clear  and  unambiguous. 
“ I must  declare,”  was  his  language  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  in  a 
speech,  the  printed  report  of  which,  published  by  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, was  corrected  by  his  own  hand,  “ I must  declare  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  colonial  legislatures  a full  and  fair  co-opera- 
tion,” and  “ I must  add,  that  any  resistance  which  may  be  manifested 
to  the  express  and  declared  wishes  of  Parliament ; any  resistance,  I 
mean,  which  should  partake,  not  of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would 
create  a case  upon  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  come  down  to  Parliament  for  counsel.” 

Similar  language  was  held  by  Mr.  Canning  on  different  occasions, 
and  particularly  in  the  Session  of  1826,  when  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (Lord  Bathurst  speaking  to  a similar  effect  in  the  House  of 
Lords)  he  entreated  that  some  farther  space  should  be  given  to  the 
colonial  legislatures  for  another  trial ; and  that  if  due  advantage  was 
not  taken  by  them  of  that  space,  “ it  might  then  become  the  duty,  if 
not  of  Parliament  to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Government, 
at  least  of  Government  to  call  upon  the  Parliament  to  arm  them  with 
additional  power.” 

That  in  the  four  long  years  which  have  elapsed  since  these  last  words 
were  uttered,  nothing  effective  has  been  done  by  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  Government  and  Parliament,  and  little  even 
in  the  Crown  Colonies,  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

For  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  there  is  an  easy 
and  obvious  remedy.  The  Crown  can  at  once  supply  them,  and  we 
trust  will  supply  them,  without  an  hour’s  delay  ; and  it  can  also  render 
the  laws  effectual  by  such  sanctions,  and  by  such  a selection  of  func- 
tionaries, and  by  such  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  shall 
ensure  their  due  execution. 

With  the  Chartered  Colonies  Parliament  alone  can  deal  effectually. 
Surely  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  when  Government  may,  accord- 
ing to  its  pledges,  come  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers  to  execute  its 
purposes.  If  not,  in  what  circumstances,  short  of  actual  rebellion,  can 
parliamentary  interference  ever  be  justified  ? 

But  it  has  been  argued,  that  such  interference  would  be  inexpedient 
in  any  circumstances,  as  nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  the  slave  colonies,  except  with  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 

But  if  this  view  of  the  subject  were  correct,  how  has  it  happened 
that  Government  should  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  impose  an  entire 
slave  code  on  six  of  these  colonies,  not  only  without  requiring  or 
waiting  for  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists,  but  even  against  their 
open  and  declared  opinions ; and  that  Parliament  should  approve  and 
sanction  such  a course  ? What  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
make  it  wise  and  beneficial  in  the  Government  to  legislate  for  Trinidad, 
or  Demerara,  without  the  consent,  and  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
their  inhabitants,  which  would  make  it  unwise  and  injurious  for  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  in  like  manner  for  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  ? The  power 
of  Parliament  is  as  unquestionable  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  as  that  of  the 
Government  is  in  the  case  of  Trinidad  ; and  why  should  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  Parliament.be  more  ineffectual  in  the  one  case  than  the  ex- 
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exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Government  in  the  other  ? Or  are  the  proposed 
enactments  less  necessary  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other?  Are  there  not 
in  all  the  colonies  great  and  admitted  evils  to  be  redressed,  ■which  their 
legislatures  have  refused  to  redress  ? Or  are  these  evils  to  remain  unre- 
dressed until  those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  them  shall  be 
pleased  to  pass  laws  for  that  purpose  ? But  what  rational  hope  is  there 
that  the  legislatures  of  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes,  or  of  the  other  colonies, 
will  pass  such  laws  as  shall  enable  His  Majesty,  for  example,  to  appoint 
independent  protectors  of  their  slaves,  or  to  reform  and  purify  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  that  respects  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  ? Or  that  they  will  concurrently  adopt  into  their  code  all  the  other 
reforms  which  His  Majesty  has  recommended,  and  which  have  been 
declared  by  the  Government  and  the  Parliament,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  universal  voice  of  the  nation,  and  with  the  assent  even  of  the 
West  Indian  body  in  this  country,  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy?  The  reality  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  evils  to  be  redressed  stand  fully  admitted  in  the  recorded  resolu- 
tions and  reiterated  votes  of  Parliament ; in  the  very  provisions  of  the 
new  Order  in  Council,  however  incomplete  ; in  the  recommendations  of 
His  Majesty’s  Government  during  the  last  six  years ; and  still  more 
clearly,  if  possible,  in  the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  their  removal. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
existing  evils,  it  will  be  admitted  that  good  laws,  honestly  framed  with 
a view  to  their  removal,  and  armed  with  adequate  sanctions,  must  be 
more  effectual  to  that  object  than  bad  laws,  guarded  by  feeble  or  by  no 
sanctions,  framed  by  men  who  profess  to  see  the  ruin  of  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  ends  to  be  attained  by  their  enactment,  and  whose  inge- 
nuity, therefore,  will  be  directed  to  render  them  as  inoperative  as  is 
consistent  with  an  apparent  compliance.  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  colo- 
nial statutes  are  justly  chargeable  with  a want  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency, with  inequality  and  injustice,  and  with  the  absence  of  adequate 
executory  provisions,  (and  the  reports  of  the  legal  commissioners  fully 
establish  the  existence  of  such  defects,)  it  would  clearly  be  in  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  apply  a remedy.  The  object  of  Parliament  in 
making  laws  would  be  to  give  effect  to  its  own  purposes.  The  object 
of  the  colonists  in  all  the  colonies,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  would  be,  if 
they  cannot  resist,  yet  to  elude  their  fulfilment.  Besides,  when  it  is 
considered  how  very  contracted  is  the  white  population  of  the  colonies, 
how  many  of  them  are  in  low  and  servile  situations,  and  how  few  are 
qualified  by  their  habits,  intelligence,  and  capacity,  to  form  wise  and 
enlightened  legislators,  in  points  immediately  affecting  their  pride,  their 
passions,  and  their  interests,  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a question,  whether 
the  task  of  legislating  for  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  black 
and  coloured  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  our  slave  colonies,  shall  be 
exercised  by  their  own  petty  legislatures,  or  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  the  best  laws  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
frame,  might  be  attended  with  little  benefit,  if  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  colonies  should  remain  as  it  is.  But  its  reform  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  in  the  whole  plan  of  improvement ; and  governors, 
judges,  attorney-generals,  and  protectors,  instead  of  being  planters, 
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dependent  on  assemblies  of  planters,  must  be  men  duly  qualified  for 
their  offices,  unconnected  with  colonial  interests,  receiving  their  ap- 
pointments from  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  it  for  their  conduct. 

But  though  such  a reform  in  the  judicial  and  executive  departments 
of  the  colonies  would  undoubtedly  do  something  towards  correcting  the 
evils  of  the  slave  system,  it  may  be  argued  that  as  juries  must  still  be 
composed  of  men  imbued  with  colonial  prejudices,  they  will  contrive  to 
frustrate  the  operation  of  every  law  that  may  be  obnoxious  to  them.  This, 
to  a certain  degree,  is  true.  There  is,  however,  a large  share  of  the 
administration  of  courts  of  justice,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  judges, 
independently  of  juries;  and  even  where  it  is  not,  the  presence  and 
directions  of  an  enlightened  and  unbiassed  judge,  and  the  establishment 
of  a proper  system  of  record,  revision,  and  publicity,  could  not  fail  to 
be  attended  with  a powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

May  not,  also,  some  part  of  the  evil  which  is  contemplated  be  effec- 
tually obviated  by  admitting  into  the  list  of  jurors  such  free  blacks  and 
persons  of  colour  as  are  duly  qualified  by  their  property  and  intelli- 
gence? Aliens  are  entitled  in  our  courts  to  have  a moiety  of  their 
peers,  aliens  like  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice 
that  native-born  subjects  of  the  King,  qualified  by  their  property,  intel- 
ligence, and  loyalty  to  act  as  jurors,  should  be  excluded,  merely  on 
account  of  their  complexion,  from  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  dearest 
rights  of  the  British  constitution. 

In  British  India  the  principle  now  contended  for  has  been  adopted 
with  advantage;  and  one  of  the  last  pledges  given  by  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  name  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  was,  that  if  the  colonial  legis- 
latures should  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  free  people  of  colour  by  admit- 
ting them  to  a fair  participation  in  the  civil  and  political  rights  to  which, 
as  British  subjects,  they  were  entitled,  he  should  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

Little,  it  has  been  further  argued,  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of  re- 
form in  the  slave  colonies  without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists. 
The  very  statement  of  such  a proposition,  when  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity, tends  to  take  away  the  hope  of  any  such  concurrence. 

May  not  ihe  West  Indians,  in  fact,  understand  it  as  saying  to  them, 
“ so  long  as  you  persist  in  refusing  your  concurrence,  you  are  safe  from 
those  innovations  which  you  so  much  dread  ?”  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
take  away  the  only  motive  which  ever  has  produced,  or  perhaps  ever 
will  produce,  any  even  seeming  compliance,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  with  the  wishes  of  the  mother-country — the  dread  of  par- 
liamentary interference  ; while  it  goes  to  vacate  at  once  the  pledges 
of  Government,  to  Parliament  and  the  public,  respecting  the  course 
to  be  taken  in  case  of  continued  disappointment. 

It  is  quite  a new  maxim  in  legislation,  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  parties  who  are  to  be  restrained  from  wrong,  shall  be  required 
to  render  the  laws,  imposing  the  restraint,  effectual.  What  would 
have  been  said  to  such  a proposition  in  the  case  of  the  Luddites,  or  of 
any  other  set  of  evil-doers  in  this  country  ? 

Let  the  memorable  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1799,  be  kept  in  reraem- 
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brance : — “ Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legis- 
lation for  slavery.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend 
upon  it  they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  they  should  be  so.”  “ Let  then  the  British  House  of 
Commons  do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly.  Let  the  evil  be 
remedied  by  an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  government  of,a  free  people 
and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves.  Their  laws  can  never  reach,  could 
never  cure  the  evil.”  “There  i?  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute 
authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  makes  des- 
potism in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an  incompetent  and 
unsure  executor  even  of  its  own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its 
power.”  The  truth  of  these  maxims,  applied  at  the  time  to  the  slave 
trade,  loses  none  of  its  force  when  applied  to  slavery ; and  it  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fatal  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
which  have  since  elapsed,  of  protracted  misery  and  oppression  to  the 
slave,  and  of  unceasing  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  every 
effort  to  alleviate  that  misery  or  to  terminate  that  oppression.  What 
then  now  remains  to  us,  but  to  act  on  the  wise  and  salutary  counsel 
given  to  us  so  long  ago  as  1799;  and  our  past  neglect  of  which  has 
entailed  so  many  evils  on  the  wretched  African  race  ? 

But  even  all  the  proposed  measures,  if  carried  into  full  effect,  could  only 
be  regarded  as  steps  in  the  progress  towards  the  final  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  as  it  is  only  as  such  that  we 
have  ever  pressed,  or  continue  to  press  them.  By  what  further  means 
this  consummation  shall  be  attained ; whether  by  fixing  a period  after 
which  no  British  slaves  shall  be  born ; — or  by  redeeming  all  female 
slaves  from  slavery  ; — or  by  measures  still  more  prompt  and  immediate, 
the  time  seems  now  to  have  arrived  for  determining.  Certain  it  is  that, 
from  the  steady  pursuit  of  emancipation,  the  people  of  this  country  will  not 
be  diverted  by  any  mere  alleviations  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Having 
become  acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  the  slave  system,  they  regard 
it  as  so  incurably  vicious  ; so  radically  criminal ; so  repugnant  to  the 
obligations  of  humanity  and  justice ; such  a deliberate  violation  of  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated for  a single  day  beyond  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  They 
feel  a growing  conviction  that  to  continue  to  uphold  it  by  law,  as  well 
as  by  our  naval  and  military  forces  ; and  still  more  to  foster  and  encou- 
rage it  by  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  is  to  involve  the  nation  in  the 
awful  responsibility  of  deep  and  conscious  guilt.  Some,  it  is  true,  are 
disposed  to  regard  with  alarm  any  reference  whatever  to  an  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  will  be  well  for  such  to  recollect  that  in  the  year 
1792,  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  at  that  very  time  a Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  was 
recognized  as  the  zealous  friend  and  advocate  of  West  Indian  interests, 
did  not  hesitate  formally  to  propose  to  Parliament  a series  of  resolutions, 
one  of  which  was  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  1800,  no 
slaves  should  be  born  within  the  dominions  of  his  Majesty.  No  one  has 
ever  thought  of  imputing  to  that  distinguished  individual  either  enthu- 
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siasm  or  precipitation  in  his  views  of  reform,  or  any  excess  of  philan- 
thropic zeal ; and  yet,  had  his  resolutions  been  adopted,  British  slavery 
would  now  have  been  extinct. 


II. — Associations  for  tiie  Abolition  of  Slavery. 

] . Yorkshire  Protestant  Dissenters. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  a meeting-  held  in  Leeds  on  the 
28th  of  September  last — John  Clapham,  Esq.  in  the  Chair, 

“ That  slavery  is  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude,  directly  opposed  to  the  well- 
being and  happiness  of  man,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  religion  of  Christ, — the 
existence  of  which,  especially  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  we,  as 
Christians,  do  most  seriously  deplore,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  which  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  most  strenuously  to  seek  and  promote,  by  all  those  means 
which  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our  own  favoured 
and  happy-  country  have  put  into  our  power. 

“ That  to  us  it  does  appear,  that  the  various  religious  denominations  of  this 
country,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception,  have  not  yet  applied  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  this  great  evil,  in  that  determined  manner,  and  with  those  syste- 
matic and  energetic  measures,  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  itself,  and  of  the 
powers  banded  together  for  its  continuance,  obviously  and  most  imperatively 
demand. 

“ That,  for  the  most  part,  the  question  of  negro  slavery  has  been  approached 
as  a political  one,  and  assailed  by  arguments  drawn  from  policy  and  mere  expe- 
diency, and  not  opposed  with  those  stronger  and  less  equivocal  principles  and 
arguments  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  and  the  supreme  and 
immutable  laws  of  revealed  religion. 

“ That,  too  long  have  we,  in  common  with  the  friends  of  humanity  around  us, 
wasted  our  time  and  efforts  in  vain  attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our 
fellow-creatures  who  are  in  bondage,  with  a view  to  their  gradual  emancipation; 
— but  deeply  feeling,  that  to  maintain  such  a system,  under  any  modifications 
whatever,  is  to  oppose  and  counteract  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, we  pledge  ourselves  henceforth  to  seek,  in  every  legitimate  and  practicable 
way,  and  by  our  united  and  strenuous  exertions,  its  immediate  and  entire 
destruction,  and  to  remove  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  beloved  country,  the 
guilt  of  fostering  this  flagrant  injustice,  or  even  permitting  its  continuance,  for 
any  period,  however  limited,  beyond  the  time  that  may  be  absolutely  requisite 
to  pass  the  act  for  its  complete  abolition,  and  to  frame  and  apply  those  provi- 
sional regulations  and  restraints,  which  shall  establish  the  authority  of  law  in 
the  British  colonies. 

“ That  while  we  unequivocally  maintain  the  right  of  the  slaves  to  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  freedom,  without  any  compensation  on  their  parts  to  the  persons 
who  hold  them  in  bondage,  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudice  those  claims  which  the 
planters  may  have  upon  the  government  of  our  country  to  a fair  and  equitable 
indemnification  against  such  iosses  as  may  be  necessarily  consequent  upon  the 
change  of  system  ; and  we  declare  our  readiness  to  bear  our  full  proportion  of 
the  burdens  which  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  may  find  it  requisite  to  impose, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  measure. 

“ That  a Society  be  now  formed,  to  consist  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers, 
and  the  members  of  their  respective  congregations,  w hose  object  shall  be  the 
immediate  and  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  that  it  be  called  “ The  Yorkshire 
Protestant  Dissenters’  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.” 

“ That  a committee  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  minister  and  two  or  more 
members  of  each  Protestant  Dissenting  congregation  in  the  county,  which  shall 
unite  itself  with  this  association.” 

We  trust  this  example  will  be  followed  by  every  county  in  the  kingdom. 


15<j  Hull  Anti-Slavery  Association. 

2.  Hull  and  East  Riding  Association. 

A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the  2d  of  February  last — 
D.  Sykes,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  Chair.  We  subjoin  a few  extracts  from 
the  very  able  address,  printed  and  circulated  by  it. 

“ Seven  long  years  having  now  elapsed  since  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
pledged  the  national  faith  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  should  be  revised  and 
amended  in  various  important  particulars  ; and  that,  finally,  slavery  should  be 
abolished  ; and  when  at  is  seen  that  in  the  legislating  colonies  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  effect  this  purpose,  and  that  the  improvement  in  the  crown 
colonies  is  imperfect  and  inadequate  to  the  professed  object,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  some  obstacle  in  the  way,  which  nothing  but  the  temperate,  yet 
firm  and  united  voice  of  the  people,  can  remove.” 

“ The  time,  however,  now  seems  te  be  arrived  when  something  must  be  done, 
if  those  to. whom  the  longest  life  appears  to  be  promised,  expect  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  their  wishes.”  “ When  it  is  seen  that  in  the  chartered  colo- 
nies all  the  prominent  evils  of  slavery  still  exist ; that  the  negroes  are  still  driven 
to  and  at  their  daily  task  by  the  whip  ; that  they  are,  male  and  female,  liable  to 
arbitrary,  cruel,  and  indecent  punishments;  that  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
beasts  of  burden;  that  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  social  life  are  withheld,  and 
almost  unknown  ; that  religious  instruction  is  most  scantily  communicated  ; and 
that  the  term  of  their  natural  lite  is  shortened,  by  excessive  compulsory  labour  ; 
and  that  all  this  is  justified  by  a claim  of  property  by  man  in  his  fellow-man  ; — 
it  would  seem  that  not  an  instant  should  be  lost  in  calling  on  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  carry  into  effect  their  own  purpose,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  mass  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  And  the  more  so  when  all  attempts  by  the  parent  Govern- 
ment, to  induce  the  colonial  legislatures  to  amend  these  evils  by  their  own  acts, 
have  been  met  only  by  contumacious  resistance,  or  illusory  compliance.” 

“ In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
whose  honour  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  on  whose  good  principles  the  friends 
of  humanity  may  rely,  gave  a promise  that  he  would  in  this,  introduce  a bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  in  all  causes  civil  or  criminal.  Though 
the  incapacity  of  being  a witness  is  by  no  means  the  most  prominent  evil  of 
slavery,  yet,  as  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  brutish  condition  in  which  these  poor 
creatures  are  held,  the  prospect  of  its  removal  must  be  hailed  with  joy.  Jt 
therefore,  seemed  prudent  to  wait  for  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary’s  redemption  of 
his  pledge,  not  doubting  that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  other 
bills  for  carrying  into  effect  the  whole  Parliamentary  resolutions  of  1823.” 
“ Should,  however,  any  disappointment  take  place,  and  should  Government, 
under  that  baleful  influence,  which  for  more  than  twenty  years  frustrated  the 
benevolence  of  our  venerated  townsman,  in  stopping,  as  far  as  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, the  African  slave  trade,  depart  from  its  pledge  or  relax  its  efforts,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  same  national  spirit  will  be  roused  in  favour  of  the 
extinction  of  British  slavery,  and  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  live  to  see  the  com- 
plete execution  of  all  his  plans,  for  the  happiness  of  this  degraded  race,  whose 
only  crime  is  the  colour  of  their  skin.” 

In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  urge  all  who  wish  to  be  informed  on  the 
law  and  practice  of  negro  slavery,  to  read  the  Anti-Slavery  Monthly  Reporter, 
in  which  not  only  its  evils  are  delineated,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it 
confuted,  but  the  folly  and  injustice  of  giving  large  bounties  and  protecting 
duties  in  favour  of  slave-grown  produce,  are  fully  exposed  : the  manifest  evils 
and  glaring  absurdity  of  which  system  have  also  been  pointedly'  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Review. 

The  Committee  close  their  address  by  adverting  to  the  useful  labours  of  the 
Ladies’  Association,  through  whose  active  exertions  a large  quantity  of  infor- 
mation has  been  distributed,  and  after  paying  all  expenses,  seventy  pounds  had 
been  remitted  to  the  Parent  Society  ; by  gratefully  acknowledging  the  services 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ; and  by  expressing  a confident  hope,  that  their  joint 
labours  will  ultimately  be  crowned  wdth  complete  success. 


London  : Printed  by  Bagster  and  Thoms,  14,  Bartholomew  Close. 
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Of  a New  Sunday  Paper,  containing  32  Columns, 
Price  Seven-Pence. 

TO  BE  CALLED 

The  Intelligence. 
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This  Paper  will  be  of  a much  larger  size  than  any 
folio  paper  now  published  at  7d. — It  will  exhibit  some 
important  features  of  great  interest  to  the  public,  and 
will  contain  authentic  and  official  information  con- 
nected with  the  Governments  of  Europe,  and  then- 
foreign  relations. 

It  will  give,  from  exclusive  sources,  the  latest  intel- 
ligence on  every  topic,  with  the  earliest  information 
as  to  the  intended  measures  of  government,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  different  professions  and  pub- 
lic bodies.  It  will  be  light  without  being  scandalous  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  purpose,  so  it  will  be  the  study  of  the 
Editors  to  address  the  reason  and  not  the  passions. — 
Their  strictures  will  be  confined  to  public  names,  with 
a sacred  regard  to  private  character. 


Orders  and  Advertisements  are  received  at  the 
Office,  No.  11,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London  ; 
and  by  all  News-venders,  and  Clerks  of  the  Road. 
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Small  double  Link  Chest  Lock. 

Escutcheon  Lock  for  Iron  Doors. 


THE  BRAMAHRIAN  LOCK  WITH  SEVEN  GUARDS, 

AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. 


S.  MORDAN  A CO. 

patentees  of  the  ever-fointed  pencils,  and  manufacturers  of  THE  LATE  3.  BRAMAHS 

PATENT  LOCK  WITH  SEVEN  GUARDS,  WHICH  ADD  VERY  MUCH  TO  THE  SECURITY 
OF  THE  LOCK  OVER  THOSE  WITH  FOUR  AND  FIVE  GUARDS,  BY  GIVING  TO 
IT  A NEW  AND  GREATLY  INCREASED  SERIES  OF  CHANGES. 


S.  MORDAN  & Co.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  and 
the  public  in  general,  to  the  great  reduction  in  price  at  which  they  are  now  manufacturing 
the  late  J.  Bramah’s  Patent  Lock,  which  they  hope  will  enable  them  to  be  introduced  in 
all  contracts  for  buildings.  This  Lock,  the  Patent  of  which  has  expired  about  twenty-four 
years,  needs  no  eulogium  as  to  its  security,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Government 
Offices  have  for  many  years  adopted  it  as  being  the  most  secure,  notwithstanding 
the  high  prices  at  which  it  has  hitherto  been  charged  ; and  almost  all  our  Public 
Establishments  continue  to  use  it,  from  a long  experience  of  its  superiority  over 
all  other  Locks.  This  Lock  is  upwards  of  forty  years  standing,  and  is  admitted  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  in  its  action  and  appearance.  In  the  year  1816  this  Lock  received 
an  additional  security  by  William  Russell,  Engineer.  See  vols.  xxxvn.  and  xxxvin. 


however,  two  things  wanting,  reduction  in  price,  and  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Changes  in  the  sliders  and  corresponding  notches  in  the  Key.  It  will  readily 
be  admitted  that,  from  the  many  thousands  of  Locks  sent  out  with  four  and  five 
guards,  in  forty  years,  there  must  be  a serious  number  of  duplicate  Keys  in  use,  and 
it  is  notorious,  that  the  most  serious  robberies  are  committed,  by  the  use  of  duplicate 
Keys,  which  give  such  easy  access  to  the  dishonest,  by  enabling  them  to  re-lock,  after 
the  completion  of  a robbery,  so  as  to  lull  all  suspicion.  Most  of  the  Locks  have  hitherto 
been  made  with  four  guards,  which  only  presents  twenty-four  changes,  so  that  the  said 
Lock  must  be  made  over  again  after  every  twenty-four,  unless  a new  series  of  changes  is 
produced  by  altering  the  situation  or  depth  of  the  notches.  Since  the  expiration 
of  the  Patent  many  thousands  of  these  Locks  have  been  made  in  the  country,  but  no 
attention  can  have  been  given  to  the  alteration  of  the  changes,  since  one  Key  has 
been  found  to  pass  six  out  of  one  dozen  Portfolio  Lochs.  In  order  to  remedy  this  great 
evil,  S.  Mokdan  & Co.  manufacture  these  Locks  with  seven  guards  and  seven 
notches  in  the  Key,  thus  effecting  a complete  security  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  pos- 
sessing Locks  perfectly  free  from  the  action  of  any  other  key  or  instrument  whatever, 
which  alone  can  render  their  property  or  private  papers  secure  from  theft  or  prying 
curiosity. 

The  Seven-Guarded  Locks  increase  the  number  of  changes  from  24  to  5040,  and 
also  increase  the  changes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  make  nearly  one 
Million  of  Locks,  of  each  size,  without  a single  duplicate  Key,  by  only  twice  altering 
the  situation  and  depth  of  each  notch,  while  those  of  Four  Guards  cannot.be  varied  in  the 
same  proportion  more  than  1536  times.  (See  Table  at  foot.) 

These  Locks  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order:  and  in  case  of  a Key  being  left  exposed, 
any  attempt  to  take  an  impression,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a fac-simile,  would  fail,  an 
advantage  which  this  Key  possesses  over  all  other  Keys. 

S.  MORDAN  & Co.  therefore  warrant  that  no  Key  can  be  found  to  pass  one  of  their 
Locks  but  those  made  for  each  separate  Lock.  The  extreme  portability  over  all  other 
Keys  is  also  an  additional  consideration,  as  a small  Key  for  a Watch  Chain  will  be  found 
to  shoot  a large  bolt. 

Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  requiring  Locks  to  be  made  to  their  own  patterns  or  drawings 
may  rely  on  not  being  overcharged;  and  they  are  respectfully  informed  that  no 
more  than  two  prices  are  fixed  to  these  Locks — viz.  to  the  Trade  and  to  the  Public. 
This  remark  is  necessarily  called  for. 


Bankers,  Merchants,  and  Public  Companies  may  have  a Box  of  Wards  adjusted  to 
their  Iron  Safes  at  a very  trifling  charge  ; also  Book-edge  Locks,  for  Ledgers,  &c. 

Locks  for  Portfolios,  Desks,  and  Cabinets  maybe  had  at  most  of  the  respectable  Desk  and 
Dressing  Case  Makers,  Stationers,  Cutlers,  &c.  &c. ; and  Door  Locks,  of  all  descriptions, 
at  the  most  respectable  Ironmongers  in  Town  and  Country,  at  prices  surprisingly  low, 
considering  their  perfect  security  and  great  durability,  being  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
price  as  originally  charged,  and  not  exceeding  that  of  the  best  common  warded  Locks,  thus 
bringing  this  excellent  Lock  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  society. 

MANUFACTORY,  No.  22,  Castle  Street,  Finsbury,  LONDON ; 
And  a Warehouse  at  No.  41,  St.  Paul's  Square,  BIRMINGHAM. 


N.B.  By  way  of  illustration,  a Table  is  subjoined,  exhibiting  the  difference  of  the 
changes  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  guards,  and  thus  showing  the  necessity 
of  Purchasers  choosing  Locks  with  Seven  Guards. 


No.  of  Notches 

No.  of  Changes 

Increased  Number  of  Changes  by 
twice  altering  the  situation  of  each 
Notch. 

Further  increased  Number  of  Chan- 
ges, by  twice  altering  the  depth  of 
each  Notch. 

I 

' 1 ’ 

2 

4 i 

2 

2 

8 

32 

3 

6 

36 

216 

4 

24 

192 

1536 

5 

120 

1200 

12000 

6 

720 

8640 

103680 

7 

5040 

70560 

987840 

NEW  EDITION  OF  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


On  the  First  of  March  1830  will  le  Published , 

PART  FIRST,  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS, 

OF  A NEW,  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  AND  CHEAP  EDITION 

OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

BEING  THE  SEVENTH, 

INCLUDING  THE  RECENT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THAT  WORK: 

WITH  PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIONS 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 

By  the  Late  PROFESSORS  STEWART  and  PLAYFAIR, 

AND 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 

AND 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A NEW  SET  OF  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MONTHLY  TARTS,  AND  COMPLETED  IN 

TWENTY  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 

EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  M.  NAPIER. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  forms  an  Alphabetical  Reper- 
tory of  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  It  was  the  first  work 
of  this  description  which  aspired  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of 
learning — to  render  the  Alphabet  a ready  Key,  not  only  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  to  the  multiplied  details  of  History,  Biography, 
Geography , and  Miscellaneous  Literature ; and  it  was  also  the  first 
in  which  the  Sciences  themselves  were  treated  in  a form  at  once  con- 
sistent with  alphabetical  arrangement  and  systematic  exposition.  By 
the  successive  labours  of  the  learned  Contributors  to  its  different  edi- 
tions, its  pages  have  been  stored  with  much  valuable  and  varied  in- 
formation. In  its  third  edition,  it  became,  through  the  numerous 
contributions  of  the  late  Professor  Robison,  the  most  complete 
Digest  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Physics  that  had  yet  been 
presented  to  the  British  Public ; and  in  the  fourth,  it  was  raised,  by 
means  of  those  of  Professor  Wallace,  to  a similar  eminence  in 
Mathematical  Science.  The  compass  and  variety  of  its  plan  and  in- 
formation, the  general  ability  of  its  execution,  and  its  approve^ 
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method  of  treating  the  Sciences,  have,  in  a word,  given  it  so  decided 
a preference  in  public  favour,  that  its  popularity,  instead  of  suffering 
any  diminution  from  rivalship,  has  continued  to  increase  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  republication  in  Six  extensive 
Editions,  three  of  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  twenty  years ; 
while  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Supplement  to  these  three 
Editions,  completed  in  six  volumes  in  1824,  rose  to  a degree  of  cele- 
brity never  before  attained  in  this  country  by  any  similar  under- 
taking. 

The  Seventh  Edition  will  be  enriched  with  all  the  available  matter 
contained  in  the  Supplement  ; — a work  replete  with  Treatises  of 
consummate  ability,  contributed  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
writers  of  the  present  age,  and  extending  to  many  subjects  but  little 
adverted  to  in  Encyclopaedias.  Every  article  to  be  transferred  from 
that  distinguished  publication  will  previously  undergo  a careful  revi- 
sion. Many  will  receive  considerable  alterations  from  their  respective 
authors,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  recent  inquiries  and 
discoveries,  as  for  that  of  accommodating  them  to  the  objects  of  the 
present  undertaking. 

In  order  to  show  the  value  and  importance  of  the  richly  varied 
stock  of  information  to  be  thus  incorporated,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  recal  the  names  of  the  principal  writers  by  whom  it  was  furnished. 
The  List  of  these,  among  others,  contains  the  following : 


John  Allen,  Esq.  Master  of  Dulwich 
College. 

D.  F.  Ahago,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France. 

John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.  It.  S.  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty. 

J.  B.  Biot,  Member  of  the  ltoyal  In- 
stitute of  France. 

Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  II.  S. 

David  Buchanan,  Esq. 

Dugald  Bannatyne,  Esq.  Sec.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glasgow. 

James  Cleghorn,  Esq. 

David  Craigie,  M.  D. 

Henry  Creighton,  late  Civil  En- 
gineer, Glasgow. 

Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

John  Dunlop,  Esq.  F.Tt.  S.  E. 

Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.  D. 

John  Gordon,  M.  D. 

William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

David  Irving,  LL.  D. 

James  Ivory,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 

William  Jacob,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 


Robert  Jameson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Lee,  D.  D. 

John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 

Charles  Maclaren,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  East  India 
College,  Hertford. 

J.  R.  M‘CulloCii,  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

John  M‘Culloch,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

James  Mill,  Esq.  - 

Joshua  Milne,  Esq.  Actuary  to  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Society.  « 

Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Robert  Musiiet,  Esq.  late  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  London. 

Patrick  Neill,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

James  Pillans,  F.  11.  S.  E.  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

John  Playfair,  F.  R.  S.  late  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Peter  51.  Roget,  51.  D.  F.  R.  S. 


WITH  THE  SUPPLEMENT  INCORPORATED. 
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David  Ricardo,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for 
Portarlington. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Edwaud  Smith,  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Linnaean  Society. 
Robert  Stevenson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Civil 
Engineer. 

Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.  D.  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 


Charles  Stokes,  Esq.  F.  R-  S. 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Tredgold,  late  Civil  Engi- 
neer, London. 

Rev.  J.  Blanco  White. 

Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  late 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude. 


The  improvements  connected  with  the  Encyclopaedia  itself  will  be 
manifold  and  extensive.  What  is  antiquated  or  imperfect  will  be  ex- 
punged, in  order  to  the  substitution  of  more  instructive  matter  and 
more  complete  inquiry.  The  Geographical  and  Statistical  articles, 
conjoined  with  those  of  the  Supplement,  will  he  carefully  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  the  existing  condition  of  Com- 
munities and  Nations.  The  Historical  treatises  will  he  continued, 
so  as  to  present  a view  of  all  recent  events  of  importance  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe.  Those  Arts  and  Sciences  which  were 
not  treated  in  the  Supplement,  or  which  have  assumed  a new  aspect, 
either  from  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  or 
improved  systems  of  classification,  will  be  reconsidered  anew,  in  ap- 
propriate treatises. 

In  the  execution  of  the  various  alterations  above  detailed,  the 
Editor  will  have  the  assistance  of  those  eminent  scientific  and  li- 
terary men  whose  co-operation  he  enjoyed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Supplement  ; as  well  as  of  several  others,  whose  names,  conformably 
with  the  practice  observed  with  so  much  approbation  in  that  work, 
will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  their  respective  articles. 

The  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  published  with 
the  different  volumes  of  the  Supplement,  will  here  be  presented 
in  a more  satisfactory  shape,  and  with  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able additions.  They  will  be  printed  in  a connected  series  at  the 
head  of  the  work,  of  which  they  constitute  so  great  an  ornament. 
The  Dissertation  on  the  history  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  by  the  late  Professor  Stewart,  has  been  reprinted 
from  a copy  enriched  with  several  corrections  and  additions  by  its  il- 
lustrious author.  It  will  be  followed  with  a Dissertation  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ethical  Philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies ; a department  which  Mr  Stewart  did  not  live  to  complete. 
This  very  important  sequel  has  been  contributed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.  The  Dissertation  on 
the  history  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  left  unfi- 
nished by  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  has  been  continued,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  by 
Professor  Leslie. 

The  Proprietors  feel  assured  that  nothing  beyond  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  these  splendid  and  instructive  Discourses  is  necessary 
to  bespeak  for  them  the  public  attention ; and  they  also  hope,  that 
by  means  of  these,  and  the  extensive  improvements  above  mentioned, 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  be  rendered  still  more  worthy  of 
the  national  name,  and  still  more  efficient  as  an  instrument  for  the 
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diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  will  be  widened  in  its  compass, 
amplified  and  improved  in  its  contents,  and  raised  in  all  respects  to 
a level  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  this  edition  the  work  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  the  advantage 
of  a copious  Index,  appended  to  the  last  volume.  Which,  by  affording 
a key  to  the  miscellaneous  information  contained  in  its  General 
Treatises,  will  greatly  extend  its  utility  as  a book  of  reference;  and 
it  will  be  illustrated  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  Engravings,  which, 
both  in  number  and  execution,  will  be  found  to  render  it,  in  these 
respects,  fully  equal  to  any  book  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Public. 

MODE  AND  TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

I.  By  augmenting  the  contents  of  the  page,  but  without  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  type,  the  work,  while  much  improved  in  appearance,  will 
be  comprised,  notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  its  matter,  in 
Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsomely  printed  on  paper  of  a superior 
quality  ; twenty  volumes  of  the  present  being  nearly  equal  to  twenty- 
four  of  the  former  Editions.  Each  volume  will  consist  of  800  pages, 
containing  a much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  any  similar  publi- 
cation ; and  the  Proprietors  hold  themselves  distinctly  pledged  to 
the  Public,  that  the  work  shall  not,  on  any  account,  exceed  Twenty 
One  Volumes;  their  present  confident  belief,  at  the  same  time, 
being  that  it  will  be  completed  in  Twenty. 

II.  The  publication  will  proceed  in  Monthly  Parts,  of  which 
Six  will  form  a volume  ; each  Part  thus  averaging  above  133  pages. 
The  first  part  will  be  published  on  the  first  of  March  1830.  As  the 
printing  of  the  whole  will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  required  for  issuing  the  successive  Monthly  Parts,  the 
Subscribers  will  have  the  option,  at  the  close  of  that  operation,  of 
completing  at  once  their  copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the 
publication  in  parts  till  the  end  of  the  series. 

III.  Each  Part  will  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 
price  of  a Quarto  volume,  of  800  ample  pages,  only  Thirty-Six 
Shillings — a price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  of  the  day ; and  which,  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in 
each  volume,  the  quality  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  the  ability  of  the  Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  must 
be  allowed  to  place  the  work  in  a highly  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Considering  its  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  the 
cheapest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Bri- 
tain, in  the  convenient  form  of  a Dictionary. 


PRINTED  FOR  ADAM  BLACK,  EDINBURGH, 
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Agent  for  SCOTLAND,  WILLIAM  TAIT,  Edinburgh; 
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For  October,  1830. 


The  incredible  events  which  have  altered  the  position  of 
every  thing  in  Europe,  have  opened  new  prospects  to  the  organs 
of  popular  sentiment  in  Great  Britain.  II  tCy  a plus  de  Manche, — 
to  apply  to  the  Channel  what  was  once  said  of  the  Pyrenees, — 
is  the  only  phrase  that  can  express  the  change.  Literature 
has  its  alliances,  as  well  as  war.  The  list  that  follows,  is  one 
that  free  men  may  hail  with  pride. 

The  Westminster  Review  appears  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  Agent  for  Scotland,  Mr.  W.  Tait, 
Edinburgh.  Agent  for  Ireland,  Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Dublin. 
Agents  for  America,  Messrs.  Gray  and  Bowen,  Boston.  Agent 
for  France,  Sedillot,  Libraire,  Rue  de  l’Odeon,  No.  30,  Paris. 
Agents  for  the  rest  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Louis  Hauman 
and  Co.  Brussels.  Besides  whom  there  is  an  Agent  in  every 
principal  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Articles  already  re-printed  in  a cheap  form,  are. 


The  Catholic  State  Waggon 
(being  a reprint  of  the  Article  on 
the  Catholic  Question  in  No.  XIX) ; 
with  a Wood-cut  by  Seymour.  16 
pages,  small  print.  Price  Twopence. 

Slavery  in  the  West-Indies 
(from  No.  XXII) ; with  a Postscript 
(from  No.  XXIII),  and  a Design  by 
G.Cruikshank.  Stereotype.  8 pages, 
small  print.  Price  One  Penny. 

The  Article  on  “Essays  on  the 
Pursuit  of  Truth”  (from  No.. 
XXII).  Price  Twopence. 

On  the  “ Greatest  Happiness 
Principle  in  answer  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Stereotype ; 
with  a Design  by  G.  Cruikshank. 

Part  I.  Price  Twopence. 

Part  II.  Price  Three  Halfpence. 

Part  III.  Price  Twopence. 

The  Article  on  the  Colonization 
and  Commerce  of  British  India 
(from  No.  XXII).  32  pages.  Price 
Fourpence. 

The  Article  on  Free  Trade 
(from  No.  XXIII) , with  a collection 
of  Objections  and  the  Answers, 
and  a Design  by  T.  Landseer.  1 6 
pages,  small  print.  Price  Three 
Halfpence. 

The  True  Theory  of  Rent 
7th  Edition.  Price  Threepence. 


The  Article  on  Radical  Reform 
(from  No.  XXIII).  12  pages.  Price 
Twopence. 

The  Article  on  the  Instrument 
of  Exchange  (reprinted  from  No. 
I)  : with  additional  Observations 

appropriate  to  the  period  of  repub- 
lication. Republished  1 Feb.  1830. 
Addressed  to  the  Fund-holders  and 
the  Labouring  classes ; demonstrat- 
ing the  effects  on  each,  of  a Depre- 
ciation of  the  Currency.  28  pages 
small  print.  Price  Threepence. 

The  Catechism  on  the  Corn 
Laws.  14tli  Edition ; comprehend- 
ing the  Article  on  Free  Trade,  as 
described  above.  Five  sheets  of 
small  print.  Price  Sixpence. 

The  Article  on  the  Ballot  (from 
No.  XXV).  28  pages.  Price  Three- 
pence. 

The  Article  on  Belgium  (from 
No.  XXV),  originally  entitled,  “ Qn 
the  Change  of  Ministry  in  France.” 
16  pages.  Price  Twopence. 

The  Article  on  the  Distress  of 
the  Country  (from  No.  XXV). 
8 pages.  Price  One  Penny. 

The  Article  on  Great  Britain 
and  France  (from  No.  XXV).  16 
pages.  Price  Twopence. 


Sold  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review, 
2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London;  and  by  all  Agents  of  the  West- 
minster Review. 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward. 


LE  RECUEIL 

Industriel,  Manufacturier,  Agricole  et  Commercial; 

De  la  Salubrite  Publique  et  des  Beaux-arts; 

Est  publie  a PariF,  par  M.  De  Moleon,  ancien  eleve  de  l’Ecole  Polytechnique.  II  a 
pour  but  de  comparer  les  industries  de  tous  les  pays  et  de  faire  voir  les  progres  de 
chacune  d’elles.  Parmi  les  collaborateurs  a ce  journal  on  compte  les  savans  les  plus 
recommandables,  tels  que  les  D’Arcet,  les  Chaptal,  les  Charles  Dupin,  les  Montgery, 
les  Seay,  &c. 

Le  Directeur,  M.  De  Moleon  y a joint  les  Annales  des  travaux  de  la  Socilte  Royale 
desPrisons  et  les  Annales  des  travaux  des  diverses  societes  de  Statistique  i tallies  en  France 
et  & Petr  anger. 

Le  Prix  de  la  Souscription  composee  de  12  Livraisons,  orn^es  de  36  a 40  planches 
gravees,  est  de  30f.  par  an  pour  Paris ; 36 f.  pour  les  departemens ; et  42f.  pour  l’etranger. 
On  souscrit,  a Paris,  au  bureau  du  Recueil  Industriel,  chez  M.  De  Moleon,  Rue  Godot 
Mauroy,  No.  2,  etchez  Bachelier,  libraire,  Quai  des  Augustins,  No.  55  ; et  a Londres, 
chez  Treutte!  et  Wurtz,  libraires,  30,  Soho-Square. 


ASSOCIATION  POLYTECHNIQUE. 

Cette  association,  dont  le  centre  est  a Paris,  se  compose  exclusivement  d’anciens 
eleves.  Son  6tablissement  date  de  la  Glorieuse  Revolution  de  Juillet,  1830.  Son  but 
est  de  cooperer  par  tous  les  moyens  au  diveloppement  de  la  prosperite  de  la  patrie. 

L’Ecole  Polytechnique  nomme  deux  commissaires  par  promotion,  pour  correspondre 
avec  le  bureau  de  l’Association. 

Elle  presentera  plusieurs  avantages.  Elle  etendra  les  relations  sociales  et  indus- 
trielles  des  eleves.  Dans  les  occasions  importantes  il  sera  facile  au  bureau  de  les  reunir. 
Elle  representera  tous  les  etatset  toutes  les  professions.  Elle  etablira  dans  les  departe- 
mens, toujours  avec  les  anciens  eleves,  les  correspondences  scientifiques,  qui  mettront  a 
meme  l’Association  de  rediger  des  statistiques  exactes.  Elle  rappelera  la  patrie  aux 
eleves  qui  servent  a l’etranger. 

Comme  association  elle  pourra  concourir  a certains  prix  et  proposer  elle-meme  des 
prix  utiles.  Elle  s’occupera  des  questions  d’economie  politique  ou  publique,  et  cherchera 
a porter  la  lumiere  sur  une  infinite  d’objets  pris  deja  en  consideration  par  le  gouverne- 
ment.  Ces  travaux  bien  diriges  pourront  avoir  une  influence  utile  sur  l’esprit  des 
hommes  appeles  aux  conseils  du  prince.  Elle  a pris  pour  devise,  “ Pour  la  Patrie,  les 
Sciences,  et  la  Gloire.’’  Les  eleves  residans  a l’etranger  seront  tous  appeles  d faire 
partie  de  cette  association,  sur  laquelle  on  donnera  plus  de  details  au  fur  et  a mesure 
qu’  elle  organisera  ses  travaux. 

Le  President  actuel  est  M.  Victor  de  Tracy,  depute.  Les  Vice-Presidens  sont,  le 
general  Bertrand,  et  M.  de  Prseslin,  pair  de  France. 
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DE 

JEREMIE  BENTHAM, 

TROIS  VOLUMES  GRAND  IN  - OCTAVO  A DEUX  COLONNES, 

IJi-ospcctus. 

La  reputation  du  jurisconsulte  anglais  Jeremie  Bentham  est  faite  de- 
puis  long-temps  chez  toutes  les  nations  du  continent  europeen  et  de 
l’Ameriquej  ses  compatriotes  memes,  qui  d’abord  semblent  l’avoir  me- 
connu , lui  accordent  enfin  une  admiration  d’autant  plus  franche  qu’elle 
a ete  plus  tardive.  Ses  ecrits , composes  en  anglais , traduits , arranges 
et  publics  en  fram^ais , ont  ete  retablis  dans  leur  langue  primitive , et  sa 
gloire  a eu  le  sort  de  ses  ecrits , elle  est  rentree  en  Angleterre  apres  avoir 
fait  le  tour  du  monde. 

On  a su  voir  dans  Bentham , non  l’emule  ou  le  vainqueur  de  Montes- 
quieu, mais  un  genie  d’une  meme  portee,  quoique  d’une  tout  autre 
tendance.  Bentham  ne  continue  pas  Montesquieu,  qui  a termine  une 
oeuvre  bien  entiere , mais  il  complete  la  science  que  Montesquieu  n’a 
vue  que  sous  une  face.  Apres  l’historien  qui  a rassemble  tous  les  faits, 
meme  l’historien  philosophe  qui  a deduit  la  raison  de  ces  faits  tels  qu’ils 
sont,  vient  le  philosophe  speculatif  qui  cherche  quels  ces  faits  devraient 
etre  et  comment  ils  devront  se  coordonner  quand  on  voudra  les  confor- 
mer  a la  raison  universelle,  a l’utilite  de  tous. 

En  Belgique  plus  que  partout  ailleurs  peut-etre , on  a reconnu  depuis 
long-temps  le  merite  veritablement  pratique  des  travaux  du  juriscon- 
sulte anglais.  Dans  ce  pays  ou  plusieurs  reformes  legislatives  sont  de- 
mandees  par  la  nation , desirees  et  preparees  par  le  gouvernement , on 
a s enti  le  besoin  de  s’appuyer  des  travaux  de  Fhomme  qui  d’avanee  a 
prevu  les  reformes  , a calcule  leurs  avantages  et  leurs  dangers  avec  un 
esprit  droit  et  juste,  degage  de  tout  prejuge  scientifique  ou  politique. 

On  a done  recherche  avec  ardeur  les  differents  ouvrages  de  Bentham ; 
mais  comme  il  n’en  existe  pas  meme  en  France  d’edition  complete  et  uni- 
forme, peu  de  bibliotheques  en  possedent  la  collection  entire.  La  liste 
suivante  pourra  donner  une  idee  de  son  etendue  et  de  sa  richesse. 

i°  Trait es  de  Legislation  civile  et  penale , 3 vol.  in- 8°. 

a 2 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heivard, 


Ces  trois  volumes  renferment  les  principes  generaux  de  legislation ; 
ceux  du  droit  civil  et  du  code  penal;  le  projet  entier  d’un  code  penal ; un 
traite  des  circonstances  de  temps  et  de  lieu,  a considerer  dans  l’etablis- 
sement  des  lois ; un  traite  de  la  promulgation  des  lois  et  d’une  promulga- 
tion separee  des  motifs  ou  des  raisons  de  lois , et  enfin  une  description 
du  panoptique,  maison  d’inspection  centrale  destinee  a remplacer  les 
prisons  ordinaires  ; tous  travaux  entierement  neufs  et  indispensables , 
surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  penalite , sous  le  rapport  de  laquelle  nos 
societes  semblent  en  etre  encore  a l’enfance  et  a la  barbarie. 

2°  Theorie  des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses,  2 vol.  in- 8°. 

Beccaria  fut  le  premier  a examiner  l’efficacite  des  peines , d’apres 
leurs  effets  sur  le  cosur  humain  ; a calculer  la  force  des  motifs  qui  pous- 
sent  l’individu  au  crime , et  celle  des  contre-motifs  que  la  loi  doit  leur 
opposer.  Ce  genre  de  merite  analytique  fut  moins  la  cause  de  son  grand 
succes  que  le  courage  avec  lequel  il  attaquait  des  erreurs  accreditees  , et 
cette  eloquence  d’humanite  qui  repand  un  vif  interet  sur  tout  son  ou- 
vrage ; mais  il  est  depourvu  de  methode , il  n’est  point  conduit  par  un 
principe  general,  il  ne  fait  qu’effleurer  les  questions  les  plus  impor- 
tantes , il  evite  avec  soin  les  discussions  de  pratique  ou  l’on  aurait  trop  vu 
qu’il  est  etranger  a la  science  positive  de  la  jurisprudence ; il  annonce 
deux  objets  distincts,  les  debts  et  les  peines,  il  ajoute  occasionellement 
la  procedure,  et  ces  trois  vastes  carrieres  lui  fournissent  difficilement  la 
matiere  d’un  petit  volume. 

Dire  que,  dans  cet  ouvrage,  Bentham  a comble  une  grande  lacune 
dans  la  science  de  la  legislation , c’est  faire  entrevoir  le  merite  du  Traite 
des  Peines  et  des  Recompenses.  L’humanite  reclame  l’application  des  doc- 
trines contenues  dans  la  seconde  partie.  Bentham  y a joint  un  Manuel 
d’ E'conomie  politique , ou  l’autear  s’occupe  specialement  des  primes  et 
encouragements. 

3°  De  l’ Organisation  judiciaire,  i vol.  in-8°. 

4°  Tactique  des  Assemblies  legislatives,  2 vol.  in- 8°. 

Les  circonstances  ou  la  Belgique  se  trouve  plaeee  maintenant , font  de 
ces  deux  derniers  traites  des  ouvrages  de  circonstance.  Le  dernier  ren- 
ferme  des  principes  rigoureux  sur  les  propositions , deliberations , votes 
et  elections  ; il  se  termine  par  un  traite  fort  interessant , amusant  meme , 
des  sophismes  politiques , et  par  un  examen  critique  de  la  fameuse  De- 
claration des  droits  de  l’homme. 

5°  Lettres  sur  V Usure,  i vol.  in-  8°. 

6°  Lettres  sur  I’Espagne  et  le  Portugal,  i vol.  in-8°. 

7°  Traite  des  Preuves  judiciaires. 

8°  Essai  sur  la  Nomenclature  et  les  Classifications  des  principales  bran- 
ches des  connaissances  humaines. 
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Bentham  reprend  ici  le  travail  de  Bacon  , celui  de  d’Alembert ; il  en 
montre  les  defauts  et  propose  un  plan  superieur  a celui  de  ces  deux 
grands  hommes , autant  que  les  connaissances  actuelles  l’emportent  sur 
celles  du  temps  oii  ils  ont  vecu. 

Voila  le  releve  complet  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 

On  sera  etonne  qu’une  collection  si  vaste  n’offre  aucun  traite  sur  la 
constitution  politique  ou  la  forme  du  gouvernement  : l’auteur  a-t-il  re- 
garde toutes  ces  formes  comme  indifferentes , ou  a-t-il  pense  qu’il  ne  peut 
y avoir  aucune  certitude  dans  la  theorie  des  pouvoirs  politiques  ? II  n’est 
guere  probable  qu’une  telle  opinion  put  exister  dans  l’esprit  d’un  philo- 
sophe  anglais , et  on  peut  etre  certain  que  ce  n’est  pas  celle  de  Bentham  ; 
mais  il  est  bien  loin  d’attacber  une  preference  exclusive  a aucune  forme 
de  gouvernement.  Il  pense  que  la  meilleure  constitution  pour  un  peuple 
est  celle  a laquelle  il  est  accoutume.  Il  pense  que  le  bonheur  est  1’ unique 
but,  l’unique  objet  d’une  valeur  intrinseque , et  que  la  liberte  politique 
n’est  qu’un  bien  relatif,  un  des  moycns  pour  arriver  a ce  but.  Il  pense 
qu’un  peuple , avec  de  bonnes  lois , meme  sans  aucun  pouvoir  politique , 
peut  arriver  a un  liaut  degre  de  bonheur;  et  qu’au  contraire  avec  les 
plus  grands  pouvoirs  politiques , s’il  a de  mauvaises  lois , il  sera  neces- 
sairement  malheureux. 

Ceux  done  qui  cbercheraient  dans  ses  ecrits  des  pi-incipes  exclusifs 
contre  telle  ou  telle  forme  de  gouvernement  seraient  trompes  dans  leur 
attente.  Les  lecteurs  qui  ont  besom  des  stimulants  de  la  satire  et  de  la 
declamation  ne  trouveront  rien  qui  les  satisfasse.  Conserver  en  corri- 
geant ; etudierles  circonstances  ; menager  les  prejuges  dominants,  meme 
deraisonnables ; preparer  les  innovations  de  loin,  de  maniere  qu’elles  ne 
semblent  plus  etre  des  innovations  ; eviter  les  deplacements , les  secousses 
soit  de  propriete , soit  de  pouvoirs;  ne  pas  troubler  le  cours  des  espe- 
rances  et  des  habitudes  ; reformer  les  abus  sans  blesser  les  interets  ac- 
tuels : tel  est  l’esprit  constant  des  ouvrages  de  Bentham. 


CONDITIONS  DE  LA  SOUSCRIPTION. 

Cette  Edition  formera  trois  volumes  in-8°  a deux  colonnes , sur  beau  papier  velin  sa- 
tine  , qui  seront  divises  en  six  demi-volumes , qui  paraitront  de  mois  en  mois. 

Le  prix  de  chaque  demi-volume  est  fixe  a 2 fl.  5o  (5  fr.) ; a Londres , cbez  R.  Ileward,  2 
Wellington  Street,  Strand  ; Treuttel  et  Wurtz,  3o  Soho  Square;  7 shillings. 

A l’apparition  du  troisieme  demi-volume  le  prix  sera  irrevocablement  porte  il  3 fl. 
L’edition  de  Paris,  composee  de  i3  vol.  in-8°,  coute  plus  de  no  fr. 

A BRUXELLES  ON  SOUSCRIT: 


CHEZ  LOUIS  HAUMAN  ET  COMPAGNIE, 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


SPECIMEN. 


Qu’est-ce  que  donner  une  bonne  raison  en 
fait  de  loi?  c’est  allbguer  desbiens  ou  des  maux 
que  eette  loi  tend  a produire : autant  de  biens , 
autant  d’arguments  en  sa  faveur : autant  de 
maux , autant  d’arguments  centre  elle.  Mais  il 
ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  des  biens  ou  des  maux 
ne  sont  autre  chose  que  des  plaisirs  ou  des 
peines. 

Qu’est-ce  que  donner  une  fausse  raison? 
c’est  alleguer  pour  ou  contre  une  loi  toute  autre 
chose  que  ses  effets , soit  en  bien , soil  en  mal. 

Rien  de  plus  simple,  et  cependant  rien  de 
plus  nouveau.  Ce  n’est  pas  le  principe  de  l’uti- 
lite  qui  est  nouveau ; au  contraire , il  est  neces- 
sairement  aussi  ancien  que  l’espbce  humaine. 
Tout  ce  qu’il  y a de  vrai  dans  la  morale  , tout 
ce  qu’il  y a de  bon  dans  les  lois,  emane  de  ce 
principe ; mais  il  a ete  le  plus  souvent  suivi 
par  instinct,  tandis  qu’il  etait  combattu  par 
raisonnement.  Si  dans  les  livres  de  legislation 
il  jette  fit  et  la  quelques  Etincelles  , elles  sont 
bientot  etouffees  dans  la  fumee  qui  les  envi- 
Tonne.  Beccaria  est  le  seul  qui  merite  une 
exception ; et  cependant  il  y a encore  dans 
son  ouvrage  quelques  raisonnements  tires  des 
fausses  sources. 

Il  y aprbs  de  deux  mille  ans  qu’Aristote  avait 
entrepris  de  former,  sous  le  nom  de  Sophismes, 
un  catalogue  complet  des  diverses  manibres  de 
deraisonner.  Ce  catalogue , perfectionnb  a 
1 aide  des  lumibres  qu’un  si  long  intervalle  apu 
fournir,  aurait  ici  sa  place  et  son  utilitE  : mais 
e'est  un  travail  qui  menerait  trop  loin.  Je  me 
oornerai  & presenter  quelques  chefs  d’erreurs 
en  matibre  de  legislation  : c’est  une  espbee  de 
carte  reduite  des  fausses  routes  les  plus  com- 
munes. Le  principe  de  l’utilite  sera  mis  dans 
un  plus  grand  jour  par  ce  contraste. 

r.  Antiquiie  de  la  loi  n’est  pas  raison. 

L’antiquite  d’une  loi  peut  etablir  un  prEjugE 
en  sa  faveur,  mais  elle  ne  fait  point  raison  par 
elle-meme.  Si  la  loi  dont  il  s’agit  a contribue 
au  bonheur  public , plus  elle  est  ancienne , 
plus  il  est  aisE  de  constater  ses  bons  effets  et 
de  prouver  son  utility  d’une  manibre  directe. 

2.  Autorite  religieuse  n’est  pas  raison. 

Cette  manibre  de  raisonner  est  devenue  rare 
de  nos  jours , mais  pendant  long-temps  elle  a 
prevalu.  L’ouvrage  d’Algernon  Sydney  est  rem- 
pli  de  citations  de  V Ancien  Testament , et  il  y 
trouve  de  quoi  fonder  un  systbme  de  demo- 
cratic, comme  Bossuet  y a trouve  les  bases  du 
pouvoir  absolu.  Sydney  voulait  combattre  avec 
leurs  propres  armes  les  partisans  du  droit  di- 
vin  et  de  l’obeissance  passive. 

Si  on  suppose  qu’une  loi  Emane  de  la  Divi- 
nite , on  suppose  qu’elle  emane  de  la  sagesse 
et  de  la  bontE  supreme.  Une  telle  loi  ne  pour- 


rait  done  avoir  pour  objet  que  1’utilitE  la  plus 
eminente  : or , c’est  toujours  cette  utilitE  qu’il 
faut  mettre  en  evidence  pour  justifier  la  loi. 

3.  Reproche  d' innovation  n’est  pas  raixm. 

Rejeter  toute  innovation  , c’est  rejeter  tout 

progres : dans  quel  Etat  serions-nous  si  on  eut 
suivi  ce  principe  jusqu’a  present?  car  enfin, 
tout  ce  qui  existe  a commence;  tout  ce  qui  est 
elublissement  a EtE  innovation.  Ceux  qui  ap- 
prouvent  aujourd’hui  uneloi  comme  ancienne, 
l’auraient  blamee  autrefo.s  comme  nouvelle. 

4.  Definition  arbitrage  n’est  pas  raison. 

Rien  n’est  plus  comraun  parmi  les  juriscon- 

sultes  et  les  ecrivains  politiques,  que  de  fon- 
der des  raisonnements  et  mcme  de  construire 
de  longs  ouvragds  sur  des  definitions  purement 
arbitraires.  Tout  l’artifice  consiste  ^ prendre 
un  mot  dans  un  sens  particulier , eloigne  de  son 
usage  vulgaire , a employer  ce  mot  comme  on  ne 
l’a  jamais  employe,  eta  derouter  les  lecteurs  par 
une  apparence  de  profondeur  et  de  mystdre. 

Montesquieu  lui-mdme  est  tombE  dans  ce 
vice  de  raisonnement , des  le  debut  de  son  ou- 
vrage. Voulant  definir  la  loi , il  proebde  de  me- 
taphore  en  metaphore  : il  rapproche  les  objets 
les  plus  disparates , la  Divinite  , le  monde  ma- 
teriel; les  intelligences  superieures,  les  betes 
et  les  homines.  On  apprend  enfin  que  les  lois 
sont  des  rapports , et  des  rapports  eternels.  Ainsi 
la  definition  est  plus  obscure  que  la  chose  it 
definir.  Lemot/oi,  dans  le  senspropre,  fait 
naitre  une  idee  passablement  claire  dans  tous 
les  esprits:  le  mot  rapport  n’en  fait  naitre  au- 
cune.  Le  mot  loi , dans  le  sens  figure,  ne  pro- 
duit  que  des  Equivoques,  et  Montesquieu, 
qui  devait  dissiper  ces  tenbbres , les  redouble. 

Le  caractbre  d’une  fausse  definition,  c’est 
de  ne  pouvoir  pas  etre  employee  d’une  ma- 
nibre fixe.  Un  peu  plus  loin  (c/i.  m)  l’auteur 
definit  la  loi  autrement:  La  loi  en  general, 
dit-il , est  la  raison  humaine , en  tant  qu’elle  gou- 
verne  tous  les  peuples  de  la  terre.  Les  termes 
sont  plus  familiers , mais  il  n’en  rbsulte  pas  une 
idee  plus  claire.  S’ensuit-il  que  tant  de  lois 
contradictoires  ou  feroces  ou  absurdes , dans 
un  etat  perpetuel  de  changement,  soient  tou- 
jours la  raison  humaine?  Il  me  semble  que  la 
raison , loin  d’btre  la  loi , est  souvent  en  oppo- 
sition avec  elle. 

Ce  premier  ebapitre  de  Montesquieu  a pro- 
duit  bien  du  galimatias.  On  s’est  creuse  l’esprit 
pour  chercher  des  mysteres  metaphysiques  ou 
il  n’y  en  a point.  Beccaria  lui-meme  s’est  laissb 
entrainer  par  cette  notion  obscure  des  rapports. 
Interroger  un  homme  pour  savoir  s’il  est  inno- 
cent ou  coupable , c’est  le  forcer , dit-il,  de  s’ac- 
cuser  lui-meme.  Ce  procede  le  choque,  et  pour- 
quoi?  parce  que , selon  lui,  c’est  confondre  tous 
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also,  the  following  Works 
Just  published,  Price  10s. 

JUSTICE  AND  CODIFICATION  PETITIONS: 

BEING 

FORMS  PROPOSED  FOR  SIGNATURE  BY  ALL  PERSONS 
WHOSE  DESIRE  IT  IS  TO  SEE 

JUSTICE 

NO  LONGER  SOLD,  DELAYED,  OR  DENIED; 

AND  TO  OBTAIN  A POSSIBILITY  OF  THAT 

of  tlje  Hah), 

IN  PROPORTION  TO  TI1E  WANT  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SUBJECTED  TO 

UNJUST  PUNISHMENT 

AND 

DEPRIVED  OF  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THEIR  RIGHTS. 

Drafts  from  the  above  proposed  Petitions  by 

JEREMY  BE  NT  HAM. 

Published  by  Robert  IIeward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


ALSO 

A FEW  COPIES  OF  MR.  BENTHAM’S  ADDRESS 

TO  THE 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE, 


ENTITLED 

EMANCIPATE  YOUR  COLONIES. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wcllington-St,,  Strands 
Price  Tivo  Shillings. 


ALSO 

THE  WORKS  OF  JEREMY  BENTHAM, 

IN  FRENCH  ; 

Published  by  Louis  Hauman  and  C04  Brussels.  To  be  completed  ia  6 dempVoIs.  8vci 
Price  7s.  each  demi-Pulume. 

1600  copies  hate  been  already  sold. 
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The  following  JVorks  of  Jeremy  Bent-ham, 

Esq.,  may  also  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the 

Westminster  Review , No.  2,  fVellington 

Street,  Strand. 

PANOPTICON,  or  the  INSPEC- 

TION-HOUSE  : containing  the  idea  of 
a new  principle  of  Construction,  applicable 
to  any  sort  of  Establishment,  in  which  per- 
sons of  any  description  are  to  be  kept  under 
Inspection  ; and  in  particular  to  Peniten- 
tiary Houses,  Prisons,  Houses  of  Industry, 
Work-Houses,  Poor-Houses,  Manufactories, 
Mad-Houses,  Lazarettos,  Hospitals,  and 
Schools:  with  a Plan  of  Management 
adapted  to  the  Principle,  1791,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Payne  and  Foss,  price  Ids.  pp.  vii  and  612. 

ESSAY  on  POLITICAL  TAC- 
TICS : containing  six  of  the  principal  Rules 
proper  to  be  observed  by  a Political  Assem- 
bly, in  the  process  of  forming  a Decision  ; 
with  the  Reasons  on  which  they  are 
grounded,  and  a comparative  application  of 
them  to  British  and  French  practice,  being 
a Fragment  of  a larger  Work,  a sketch  of 
which  is  subjoined,  1791.  4to.  pp.  64, 
price  2s.  6d. 

TRU1H  versus  ASHURST  ; or  I 

aw  as  it  is,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  said 

be.  Written  in  December,  1792.  16 

pages.  Printed  by  T.  Moses,  Wilderness 
Row,  1823.  Price  6d. 

“ SWEAR  NOT  AT  ALL;”  con- 
taining an  exposure  of  the  Needlessness 
and  Mischievousness,  as  well  as  Anti  Chris- 
tianity of  the  ceremony  of  an  Oath,  with 
proof  of  the  abuses  of  it,  especially  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Printed  1812  ; pub- 
lished 1817-  Hunter,  8vo.  price  2s. 

TABLE  of  SPRINGS  of  AC- 

TION: printed  anno  1815:  published 

anno  1817.  Hunter,  8vo.  price  2s. 

CHRESTOMATHIA.  Part  I. 

explanatory  of  a proposed  School  for  the 
extension  of  the  new  System  of  Instruction 
to  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  for  the 
use  of  the  middling  and  higher  ranks  of 
life,  1816,  8vo.  Part  II.  being  an  Essay  on 
Nomenclature  and  Classification ; including 
a critical  examination  of  the  Encyclopedical 
Table  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  improved  by 
D'Alembert:  1817-  With  Tables.  Hunter, 
and  Payne  and  Fox,  price  15s. 

PLAN  of  PARLIAMENTARY 

REFORM,  with  reasons  for  each  Article: 
nnd  an  Introduction,  shewing  the  necessity 
of  radical,  and  the  inadequacy  of  moderate 
Reform:  1817-  Hunter,  8vo.  price  8s. 
pp.  cccxxvii  and  52.  Re-printed  and  re- 
published with  Notes  and  Alterations,  by  J. 
J,  VVooler, 


PAPERS  relative  to  CODIFICA- 
TION and  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION:  in- 
cluding Correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Emperor,  &c.  Payne  and  Foss,  and 
Hunter.  8vo.  1817,  pp.  283. 

The  RATIONALE  of  REWARD, 

by  Jeremy  Bentham.  Hunt,  Tavistock 
Street,  1825,  pp.  352.  Translated  by  a 
Friend  from  M.  Dumont’s  “ Traites  des  Re- 
compenses,” as  above,  with  the  benefit  of 
some  parts  of  the  Original,  which  were  in 
English,  price  10s.  6d. 

CHURCH -OF- ENGLANDISM 

and  its  CATECHISM  examined  : preceded 
by  Strictures  on  the  Exclusionary  System, 
as  pursued  in  the  National  Society’s 
Schools  : interspersed  with  parallel  views 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Established 
Churches  : and  concluding  with  Remedies 
Proposed  for  Abuses  Indicated : and  an 
Examination  of  the  Parliamentary  System 
of  Church  Reform  lately  pursued,  and  still 
pursuing  : — including  the  Proposed  New 
Churches.  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Ex- 
change, 8vo.  pp.  794,  mostly  very  closely 
printed:  price  20s.  Printed,  1817:  pub- 
lished, 1818. 

BENTHAM’S  RADICAL  RE- 
FORM BILL.  E.  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange, 
1819,  pp.  51.  Reasons  in  Notes,  pp.  34, 
price  4s. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RE- 
STRICTIVE and  PROHIBITORY  COM- 
MERCIAL SYSTEM,  especially  with  a re- 
ference to  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortes 
of  July,  1820. 

“ Leave  us  alone.” 

From  the  MSS.  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
By  John  Bowring.  Effingham  Wilson. 
Royal  Exchange,  Svo.  price  2s.  pp.  xi  and  44. 

LETTERS  to  COUNT  TORENO, 

on  the  proposed  Penal  Code  delivered  in  by 
the  Legislation  Committee  of  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  April  25th,  1821  : written  at  the 
Count’s  request.  R.  and  A.  Taylor,  Shoe 
Lane,  1822,  pp.  128,  price  4s. 

CODIFICATION  PROPOSAL, 

addressed  to  all  Nations  professing  Liberal 
Opinions.  M‘Creery,  Took’s  Court,  1822, 
pp.  7®.  Supplement,  1827,  Hansard  : 
pp.  30,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  BOOK  of  FALLACIES  ; 

from  unfinished  papers  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 
By  a Friend.  1824,  pp.  v and  411,  price  12s. 

RATIONALE  of  JUDICIAL 

EVIDENCE,  specially  applied  to  English 
practice,  1827.  Five  thick  vols,  8vo.  price 
3/.  in  boards. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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Just  Published,  Price  16s. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CODE,  for  the  Use  of  all  Nations  and  all 
Governments  professing  Liberal  Opinions.  Vol.  I.  To  be  completed  in  three  Volumes. 

Of  Vol.  II  the  greater  part , consisting  of  CHAP.  X,  DEFENSIVE  FORCE,  is 
already  printed  off'. 

This  Volume  contains  the  Table  of  Contents  for  the  about-to-be-published  Penal  Codes. 

This  first  Volume  contains  pages  597,  besides  preface,  chapters  9 ; titles  these:  Chap.  1. 
Territory  pf  the  States,  Name,  Situation,  Boundaries,  Divisions. — 2.  Ends  and  Means. 
— 3.  Sovereignty,  in  whom. — 4.  Authorities. — 5.  Constitutive  Authority. — 6.  Legislature. 
— 7.  Legislator’s  Inaugural  Declaration. — 8.  Prime  Minister. — 9.  Ministers  collectively. 

Subjoined  to  this  volume  is  a Table  of  the  Contents  of  all  three  volumes,  as  shewn  by 
the  titles  of  their  chapters  and  sections. 

Also,  tables  of  the  contents  of  a proposed  Penal  Code  about  to  be  published  ; as  shewn 
in  like  manner  by  the  titles  of  the  chapters  and  sections.  By  the  existing  demand  for 
such  a work  has  been  suggested  this  preparatory  notice  of  the  contents,  notwithstanding 
its  want  of  connection  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  work. 

Of  Volume  II.  titles  of  chapters  these:  Chap.  10.  Defensive  Force. — II.  Ministers 
severally. 

Of  Volume  III.  titles  of  chapters  these  : Chap.  12.  Judiciary  collectively. — 13.  Judges 
immediate  ; Deputy  permanent. — 15.  Judges  immediate  ; Deputy  occasional. — 16.  Quasi- 
Jury. — 17-  Judiciary  Inspectors. — 18.  Immediate  Government  Advocates. — 19.  Govern- 
ment Advocate-General. — 20.  Eleemosynary  Advocates. — 21.  Immediate  Judiciary 
Registrars. — 22.  Appellate  Judicatories. — 23.  Appellate  Judiciary  Registrars. — 24.  Pro- 
fessional Lawyers. — 25.  Justice  Minister. — 26.  Local  Headmen. — 27.  Local  Registrars. 
— 28.  Judiciary  Messengers.— r29.  Prehensors. — 30.  Sub-legislatures. — 31.  Sub-legisla- 
tion Ministers — 32.  Government  Simple  or  Federative. 

Considered  as  a whole  (this  same  Constitutional  Code),  the  States  for  the  use  of 
which  it  has  been  framed  are, — in  the  present  generation,  principally  the  several 
new  States  built  or  building  in  America,  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy, 
in  some  future  generation  any  other  States  to  which  it  may  happen  to  put  off 
their  present  forms  of  government  respectively,  and  put  on  that  of  a Commonwealth.  But 
as  to  particular  parts,  to  an  extent  more  or  less  considerable,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  not 
less  susceptible  of  being  adapted  to  any  one  form  of  government  than  to  any  other. 
Chapters  to  which  this  observation  will  be  found  applicable  are  all  the  several  chapters 
contained  in  the  three  volumes,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  first  Chapters  in  the  first 
volume  as  now  published. 

In  the  first  volume,  chap.  5.  Legislation,  sec.  29.  Member’s  Motions — may  be  seen  the 
principle  of  an  armngement  by  which  a Code,  when  once  fixed  and  enacted,  may,  for 
everlasting,  be  preserved  from  beiug  overgrown  by  a sort  of  jungle  composed  of  Com- 
ment, grounded  on  judicial  decisions,  analogous  to  those  of  which  the  fictitious  sort 
of  law,  so  improperly  styled  unwritten  law,  is  composed.  Of  the  particular  component 
arrangements  by  which  this  so  highly  desirable  object  is  accomplished,  the  remainder 
will  be  seen  in  the  second  section  of  Volume  three,  intitled  as  follows  : Sec.  19.  Judge’s 
contested-interpretation-reporting  Function. — 20.  Judge’s  eventually-emendative  Func- 
tion.— 21.  Judge’s  sistitive  or  execution-staying  Function. — 22.  Judge’s  pre-interpretative 
Function. 

Just  Published , by  the  same  Author , Price  2s,  printed  and  published  as  above. 

DISPATCH-COURT  PROPOSAL,  being  a proposal  for  the  institution  of  a Judica- 
tory for  ascertaining,  by  experiment  on  a small  scale,  the  eligibility  of  an  all  comprehensive  substitution  of 
the  actual  summary,  with  appropriate  amendments,  to  ihe  so-stj  led  tegular  mode  of  judicature:  preparatorily 
to  the  institution  of  Local  Judicatories  for  the  application  of  the  proposed  system. 

In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  in  July , 

EQUITY  DISPATCH  COURT  PROPOSED  BILL;  being  the  same,  some  account 

of  which  is  given  in  the  above  proposal. 

In  the  Press , and  will  speedily  be  published , price  12s. 

THE  RATIONALE  OF  PUNISHMENT.  By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

This  work  matches  with  the  * Rationale  of  Reward;’  forming  therewith  the  translation  of  the  work  pub- 
lished in  French,  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Bentham,  by  the  late  M.  Etienne  Dumont,  of  Geneva.  The 
language  is  in  some  parts  that  of  the  original  by  Mr.  Bentham  ; in  other  pails  a translation  from  the  French 
by  a friend,  the  same  by  whom  the  translation  from  the  French  was  made  in  the  * Rationale  of  Reward.’ 

To  this  work  also  will  be  subjoined  the  ‘ Penal  Code  Tables,’  herein  above  mentioned  as  being  subjoined  to 
Volume  I.  of  the  Constitutional  Code  ; consideration  had  of  the  near  relation  which  the  matter,  whereof  they 
present  the  heads,  bears  to  the  subject  of  punishment. 

Of  Mr.  Bentham's  Works,  chiefly  those  on  Legislation,  not  fewer  than  80,000  Volumes  hate 
been  sold  in  Europe  and  America,  in  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  now  of  late  in  the  German 
and  Polish  languages. 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


Just  Published,  Price  14s. 

OFFICIAL  APTITUDE 

IS 

MAXIMIZED; 

bus  Issiffq-TrpoiS  ;•*  ' • "wrr  / . xAits'jfi 

EXPENSE  MINIMIZED, 

.l\d  jiQf  iST<Aieofl  bns  y-ErtaoS  ■ 

AS  SHEWN  IN  THE  SEVERAL  PAPERS  COMPRISED 

IN  THIS  VOLUME. 


By  JEREMY  BENTHAM. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  VOLUME. 

Paper  I.  Preface  to  the  whole. 

Paper  II.  Introductory  View. 

Paper  III.  Extract  from  Constitutional  Code. 

-nr*  y<:  -s. ><•*■- ■’  ' •'<  -■  ^ ••  - • : '•  “ F' 

Paper  IV.  Supplement  to  the  Extract. 

Paper  V.  Defence  of  Economy  against  Burke. 

Paper  VI.  Defence  of  Economy  against  Rose. 

Paper  VII.  Observations  on  Mr.  Secretary  Peel’s  Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Police 
Magistrates  Salary-Raising  Bill. 

Paper  VIII.  Indications  respecting  Lord  Eldon. 

Paper  IX.  On  the  Militia. 

Paper  X.  On  Public  Account  Keeping. 

Paper  XI,  Constitutional  Code,  Table  of  Contents. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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POETRY  OF  THE  MAGYARS, 

PRECEDED  BY  A SKETCH  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE  OF  HUNGARY  AND  TRANSYLVANIA. 

By  John  Bovvring,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  M.R.A.S. 

Societ.  Isl.  Fris.  Gron.  Par.  Lug.  Bat.  Taur.  Lior.  Athen.  Scc.&c.  Socius.  8 vo.  12s. 

And,  ly  the  same  Author, 

' '■  II.  ' -l 

Russian  Anthology,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices. 

2 vots.  12 mo.  15s.  Second  Edition, 


X I I 


III. 


vi  ar  q x a 


Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain.  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

IMO'.>  i -1 V t '.A  J -"s  i HT  V I 8A 

IV. 

Servian  Popular  Poetry.  12/mo.  8s. 

V. 

Specimens  of  the  Polish  Poets.  12mo.  8s. 


VI. 

Matins  and  Vespers.  Royal  18 mo.  6s.  Demy  4s.  Second  Edition, 

’ . 

Hymns.  Demy  16/mo.  3s. 

.v/siY  violoufooHnl  .11  isasl 

VIII. 

Details  of  Imprison.ment,  Arrest,  and  Liberation  of  an  Englishman  by  the  Bourbon 
Government  of  France.  800.  4s. 

iUQBfPdl  io  sonstlsCI  .V  i9qjj4 

Peter  Schlemihl.  8vo.6s.  6d.  Second  Edition. 

3eI  vn;j;/Q38  Bo  iViaadO  .IIV  jyqaR 

Content acion  a las  Observaciones  de  D.  Juan  Bernardo  Ogavan  Sobre  la  Esclavitud 
de  los  Negros.  4 to.  2s. 

.no&!3  hioJ  pniJr>3fi|ec>i  anoilBoibnl  II IV  loqsH. 

Observations  on  the  Restrictive  and  Prohibitory  Commercial  System  from  the  MSS. 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esc.  8 vo.  2s. 

o^niqse^i  JnuoooA  nO  ,X  loqeH 

XII, 

Letter  to  the  RightHonorable  George  Canning  on  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts. 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Howard, 


It  is  proposed  to  publish,  in  Two  Volumes  Octuvo, 

Price  to  Subscribers  £ 1 1«.  to  Non-Subscribers  4 s. 

THE  SONGS  OF  SCANDINAVIA, 

TRANSLATED  BY 

Dr.  BOWRING  and  Mr.  BORROW. 

batycmi'Kj  no  %xayan&ii  jo*rtu.  :<  lo-jujuxa  j»uJ  soou-r  - a*  « jti 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK,  BY  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY. 


The  First  Volume  will  contain  about  One  Hundred  Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Popular- 
Ballads  of  North  Western  Europe,  arranged  under  the  Heads  of  Heroic,  Supernatural, 
Historical,  and  Domestic  Poems. 

The  Second  Volume  will  represent  the  Modern  School  of  Danish  Poetry,  from  the  time 
of  Tullin,  giving  the  most  remarkable  lyrical  productions  of  Ewald,  Oehlenschlseger, 
Baggesen,  Ingemann,  and  many  others. 

To  England  and  to  Denmark — nations  formed  by  habit,  education  and  position,  for 
friendly  and  intimate  interchange  of  thought  ana  feeling — it  is  believed  the  proposed 
Collection  will  present  many  points  of  common  interest.  Each  traces  its  origin  to  the 
same  great  source;  each  speaks  a language  whose  affinities  may  be  traced  through 
numberless  modifications  ; and  each  still  preserves  those  prominences  of  character,  that 
quiet  courage  and  intellectual  sedateness,  that  perseverance  in  research,  that  unwilling- 
ness to  unite,  and  cordiality  when  united,  which  so  remarkably  distinguish  both  the 
Scandinavian  and  the  Teutonic  branches  of  the  Gothic  race, 

Thirteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  certain  men  of  the  North  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Britain.  They  were  few  amidst  the  many  ; — they  began  as  the  servants, 
they  ended  by  becoming  the  lords  of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt.  The  yielding 
Briton  fled  to  tae  mountains  of  Cymnv  ; the  hardy  Saxon  possessed  himself  of  the  rich 
fields,  the  fertilizing  streams,  the  forests  and  cities  of  England. 

For  what  Britain  has  become  since  that  period,  we  refer  to  History.  What  she  would 
have  been  but  for  those  hardy  Northern  adventurers,  who  can  say?  To  them,  as  far  as 
inquiry  can  trace  the  progress  of  intellect  upon  institutions,  she  owes  her  greatness  and 
her  glory.  They  were  the  stamina  whose  seed  is  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
subduing  and  creating  magnificent  nations,  and  planting  the  Gothic  family  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  carried  civilization  with  them  ; 
wherever  they  have  rested,  they  have  laid  the  foundation  of  freedom  and  of  happiness. 

Happily  the  period  of  hostile  rivalry  appears  passing  away.  The  history  of  by-gone 
centuries  is  not  the  history  of  friends  and  brethren.  We  have  met  in  bloody  bravery,  to 
exchange  hatred  for  hatred  and  injury  for  injury.  We  have  been  rendering  to  each  other 
evil  passions  and  evil  deeds; — we,  who  ought  to  have  been  refreshing  and  invigorating 
and  exciting  one  another  by  the  interchange  of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  of  generous 
purposes,  of  warm  affections,  of  beneficent  doings.  The  debt  of  justice  is  due  from 
England  to  the  North.  Our  men  of  science  and  of  song  have  found  their  way  over  all 
Scandinavia,  while  Scandinavian  genius  has  not  received  its  merited  welcome  here. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  North  since  the  brethren  parted,  and  many  a strain  has 
been  sung  worthy  of  the  voice  of  Fame  and  the  place  of  honour;  but  those  strains  have 
not  been  heard  in  England.  We  make  our  appeal  against  this  neglectful  indifference ; 
and  with  the  best  auxiliaries  which  zeal  and  study  can  give  us,  we  will  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  the  halls  of  our  country  a train  of  brotherly  and  distinguished  guests. 

It  will  be  less  our  object  to  criticise  the  productions  of  the  North  than  to  point  out 
these  great  sources  of  romantic  poetry,  in  whose  various  currents  so  many  of  our  illustrious 
bards  have  found  inspiration.  Others  may  track  the  influence  of  Scandinavian  Sagas  upon 
the  ballads  of  England,  and  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  border.  But  as  far  as  our 
notes  and  illustrations  can  assist  the  right  understanding  of  the  original,  they  will  be 
introduced. 

Subscribers  names  will  be  received  by  Robert  Hexvard , 2,  Wellington  Street , Strand, 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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Just  Published,  Price  Four  Shillings,  30  pages  Music  Folio,  with  Plates. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

TO  MY  DAUGHTER, 


FOR  PLAYING  ON  THE 

ENHARMONIC  GUITAR. 

Being  an  attempt  to  effect  the  execution  of  correct  harmony,  on  principles 
analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  Enharmonic. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


London:  Printed  for  Goulding  and  D’Almaine,  20,  Soho  Square;  and  sold  by 
RobeIt  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand  ; and  all  Music  Sellers.  . 


CONTENTS. 


Plate 

I.  Delineation  of  the  Enharmonic  Finger- 

board, of  the  natural  size  ; to  serve 
as  a model  for  construction. 

II.  Representation  of  the  Enharmonic 

Guitar  ; on  a scale  of  one-third. 

Title  Page. 

Preface. 

Index. 

PART  THE  FIRST. 

Chap. 

I.  Introduction, 

II.  Of  TTnison. 

III.  Of  the  Octave. 

IV.  Of  other  Harmonious  Combina- 

tions■ 

V.  Of  the  cause  of  the  agreeable  effect 
of  these  Combinations. 

VI.  Of  Ratios , Measures,  the  Harmo- 
nical  Canon,  and  the  Addition 
and  Subtraction  of  Intervals. 

VII.  Of  the  Approximative  Scale. 

VIII.  Of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
intervals  existing  among  the  Con- 
sonances. 

IX.  On  the  Major  and  Minor  Series. 

X.  Of  the  other  notes  of  the  Canon, 
called  Dissonances. 

XI.  On  the  connection  between  Harmony 
and  Melody.  And  the  Harmonical 
Circle. 

XII.  On  changes  of  Key,  and  the  Com- 
pound Intervals  produced  in  con- 
sequence. 

XIII.  On  the  Division  of  the  Enharmonic 
Finger-board. 


Chap. 

XIV.  On  Mutations. 

XV.  Or  the  Sotauls  called  Harmonics. 

XVI.  On  ■'he  Compensation  for  De- 
pression. 

XVII.  Of  pruci'ce  in  a single  Key. 
XVIII.  On  the  method  of  Tuning. 

XIX.  On  the  method  of  correcting 
False  Stringy. 

XX.  Details  of  Dese*;otion  of  the 
Instrument. 

XXI.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

PART  THE  SECOND. 

XXII.  Of  practice  in  the  Mutations. 
XXIII.  Of  the  Synonymous  Major  and 

Minor. 

XXIV.  Of  the  change  to  the  Key  of  the 

Fourth. 

XXV.  Of  other  changes  of  Key. 

XXVI.  On  Temperament. 

XXVII.  On  various  applications  of  the 
Enharmonic. 

XXVIII.  On  the  proofs  of  identity  of 
design  with  the  Enharmonic 
of  the  ancients. 

APPENDIX. 

XXIX.  On  Vibrations > 

XXX.  On  the  way  in  which  the  Cor- 
rection for  Depression  varies 
' in  different  cases. 

XXXI.  Tables,  fyc. 

XXXII.  Additions  and  alterations  during 
printing. 


For  notices  of  this  work,  see  Spectator  of  Nov.  21,  1829. — Atlas  of  Dec.  13,  1829. — 
Harmonicon  for  Jan.  1830,  p.  35, — for  Feb.  1830,  p.  68.- — for  April  1830,  p.  143. 
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THE 

FIRST  BOOK 


EUCLID’S  ELEMENTS. 


With 


Alterations  and  Familiar  Notes.  / 

( 

JtJF  ST  CT  >r-  W V / | T /f  / q 

Being  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms  altogether;  and  to  establish 
the  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines,  without  the  introduction  of  any 
principle  not  coiy'Aion  to  other  parts  of  the  Elements. 


By  o Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

. ? j : / / 


Pa  ice  Is.  6cl. 

„ 

.uobaoJ  it*-'  of  )'.  ■gndh  i ,u>tuan?.-yfl  irfi  1o 

Published  by  Robert  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 
Sold  there,  and  by  Ridgway,  Piccadilly ; and  Grant,  Cambridge ; 
and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

Printed  by  T,  C.  Hansard,  Paternoster  Row,  Loudon 


1830. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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On  the  ls£  of  January,  1830,  tras  Published, 

PRICE  TWOPENCE, 
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WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 
N°.  XXIII. 


Re-published  on  the  1st  Jan.  1830,  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office 
of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 
Sold  there,  and  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Paternoster  Row  j and  by  all 
Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
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Works  sold  by  Robert  Heward, 


agoet^en^alle. 

»amfiura~iurf)«  dWtaJfcdEettung. 

THIS  Paper,  which  has  now  existed  for  ne\rly  twenty-five  years,  and 
which  has  triumphed  over  all  the  difficulties  thrown/ n its  way  by  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  protracted  warfare,  combines  within  its  coluijms,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
interest  of  a political  Journal,  a greater  body  of  commercial  /intelligence  than  any  other 
continental  publication.  To  this  circumstance  it  is  indebted  for  its  very  extensive  circu- 
lation throughout  the  North  of  Europe,  a circulation  the  xtent  of  which  may  be  more 
justly  computed  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  ' lerchant  of  eminence  in  any  of 
the  Baltic  ports,  who  is  notin  the  habit  of  regularly  ser  mg  ii.  a $apev  of  tlje 

Hamburg  'lBoev^rn-^alfe,  a fact  that  will  be  confirmed  by  eveiy  individual  acquainted 
with  the  northern  commercial  world.  r > 

It  is  to  this  paper  that  the  proprietor  feels  himself  Justified  in  ca  ling  the  attention  of 
the  advertising  public  of  England,  who  may  rely  up  in  it,  that  there  is  no  other,  either 
English  or  Foreign,  that  affords  them  the  same  far vlities  for  insuring  t xtensive  publicity 
among  one  particular  class, — the  commercial  piddle  of  the  North  of  Eurbpe. 

An  additional  advantage  enjoyed  by  advert1  ers  in  this  paper,  is,  th  it  every  advertise- 
ment inserted  in  its  columns  is  afterwards^’ acarded  in  the  Hall  of  the  1 ioerjIenHilaHe,  the 
general  resort  of  all  the  principal  rny^chants  of  Hamburg,  where  it  / emains  exposed  to 
public  view  for  the  period  of  one  M'  nth. 

The  l250Ef£erui|aIIe  is  publish'  a every  evening,  at  an  hour  sufficie/  tly  early  to  enable  it 
to  leave  Hamburg  by  the  diffei/nt  Mails  the  same  night.  I 

Clje  Jft&tntntrg  shorter* 

The  geographical  position  of  Hamburg,  and  the  improvements  already 
made  in  Steam  Navigatio^..  secure  to  this  city  for  many  years  the  advantage  of  constituting 
a connecting  link  in  th/,  intercourse  between  England  and  the  North  of  Europe.  It  was 
this  consideration  th/ftf  induced  the  proprietor  of  the  <25oetfleruP|aIIe  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  to  establish  the  above  paper,  the  only  political  Journal  published  in  Germany  in 
the  English  langu  Vge.  The  success  with  which  the  enterprise  has  been  crowned,  and  the 
extensive  circular  ion  which  the  paper  has  already  obtained,  more  particularly  in  Prussia, 
Russia,  Swede/,,  Denmark,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  prove  that  his  calculations  were 
well  found'' if.. 

Th''  proprietor  feels  himself  justified,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  circulation  which 
rue  Hamburg  Reporter  has  already  obtained,  to  recommend  it  to  the  more  immediate 
attention  of  the  advertising  public. 

As  a vehicle  for  giving  publicity  in  the.  North  of  Europe  to  the  novelties  of  English 
literature,  it  possesses  advantages  over  every  existing  publication,  in  as  much  as  its  circu- 
lation must  in  a great  measure  concentrate  itself  among  resident  English  families,  or  the 
admirers  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England.  Indeed,  to  render  the  paper  more 
attractive  to  the  latter  class  of  its  readers,  the  proprietor  has,  since  the  month  of  April 
last,  joined  to  it  (3tlje  .iHeanev,  a periodical  paper  published  on  the  same  days  as  the 
Hamburg  CtepOl'tee,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections  from  the  English  and  North  American 
reviews  and  magazines,  and  which  is  given  gratuitously  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
Hep  otter. 

Hotel-keepers  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  heads  of  Coach-Office  estab- 
lishments, proprietors  of  new  inventions;  and,  in  short,  all  persons  the  success  of  whose 
undertakings  depends  more  immediately  upon  extensive  publicity,  will  find  an  occasional 
advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  iljambutg  Kfeportet,  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
facilitating  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  Hamburg  Reporter  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening,  early  enough 
to  leave  Hamburg  with  the  different  Mails  the  same  night;  and  here  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  greater  part,  not  only  of  the  foreign  Mails,  but  also  of 
those  for  the  interior  of  Germany,  leave  Hamburg  on  those  evenings. 

Advertisements  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  4 fa  (four  pence)  per  line  of  fifty-two  letters, 
and  no  additional  charge  is  made  for  translation. 

The  Office  in  London  for  the  IScee^erultialfe  is  at  No.  3,  Westmorland  Buildings, 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  orders,  advertisements,  and  communications  of  every  kind  for 
either  of  the  above  papers  are  received,  and  regularly  forwarded  to  Hamburg  by  the  first 
Mail.  Files  are  kept  at  the  Office  for  inspection,  and  every  species  of  local  information  is 
afforded. 
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CATHOLIC  QUESTION 

IN  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XIX. 

■fbr  January,  1829. 


PARTS  I.  II.  and  III. 

OF  THE 

“ GREATEST  HAPPINESS  ” PRINCIPLE 

IN  MORALS  AND  GOVERNMENT 


Explained  and  Defended.  In  Answer  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  NOS.  XXI.  XXII.  and  XXIII. 
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SLAVERY  in  THE  WEST  INDIES; 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XXII. 


THE  ARTICLE  ON 

FREE  TRADE; 

FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  XXIII. 
With  a Collection  of  Objections  and  the  Answers. 
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2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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On  the  3rd  Feb.  1830,  was  Published, 


PRICE  FOUEPENCE,  \ 
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CONTAINING  32  PAGES. 


THE  ARTICLE  ON 
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THE  COLONIZATION  AND  COMMERCE 
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OF  ’ • 


BRITISH  I Tv  D I A, 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW, 


N°.  XXII. 


Republished  by  Robert  He  ward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  Sold  there,  and  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Paternoster 
Row ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
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On  the  ls£  Feb.  1830,  was  Published, 

PRICE  THREEPENCE, 


/ 

/ V 


CONTAINING  28  PAGES. 


THE  ARTICLE  (?N 


,/ 


“ THE  INSTRUMEN’P'UF  EXCHANGE, 


FROM  THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  No.  I. 


With  Corrections,  and  J^tditions  appropriate  to  the  period  of  republication. 

/ 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  FUNDHOLDERS  AND  THE 
LABOURING  CLASSES. 


Demonstrating  the  effects  on  each,  of  a Depreciation  of  the  Currency. 


By  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws. 


Republished  by  Robert  Heward,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2, 
Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London.  Sold  there,  and  by  B.  Steill,  20,  Paternoster 
Row  ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 


2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand. 
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RENT, 


IN  OPPOSITION  TO  MR.  RICARDO  AND  OTHERS. 


• BEING 


AN  EXPOSITION  OF  FALLACIES  ON  RENT,  TITHES,  &c, 

7 7 


In  the  form  of  a Review  of  Mr.  Mill’s  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

\ 

Is 


By  the  Author  of  the  Catechism  on  the  CoP%  Laws. 

N B.  This  pamphlet  was  published  before  the  Catechism  on  the  Com  Laws,  and  is  it.  '•>ct  its  ground-work 

and  foundation. 


SEVENTH  EDITION. 

The  additions  made  since  the  Third  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ]. 


LONDON: 


Published  on  the  lit  August,  1829,  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  by  ROBERT 
HEWARD,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold 
there,  and  by  B.  STE1LL,  20,  Paternoster  Row;  at  the  Office  of  the  WEEKLY  FREE^PRESS,  9, 
Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street;  and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review.  First  Edition  published  by 
Ridgway,  Dec.  18,  1826. 


Price  Threepence. 


1830, 
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CATECHISM 
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COHN  LAWS 
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A LIST  OF  FALLACIES  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 


„<£l 


FOURTEENTF  EDITION.  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

The  additions  .lade  in  the  present  Edition  are  distinguished  by  brackets  [ ]. 

Each  Edition  implicates  the  publication  of  a Thousand  on  the  general  total. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

the  on  FREE  TRADE,  from  the  Westminster  review,  no.  xxiii. 

WITH  A COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTIONS  AND  THE  ANSWERS. 


By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


“ He  would  recommend  him  to  buy  a little  Catechism  which  had  been  published  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which 
would  enable  him  to  answer  all  the  fallacies  of  the  Noble  Peers  opposite  to  him.” — Morning  Chronicle. 
Report  o/'LORD  KING’S  Speech ; March  2,  1827. 

“ If  Honourable  Members  would  only  look  at  the  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws,  which  they  could  pro- 
cure for  Sixpence,  and  if,  after  perusing  it,  the  reasons  it  contained  were  not  satisfactory  to  convince  their 
minds  that  the  l^rn  trade  ought  to  be  a free  trade,  then  he  could  only  say  that  they  must  have  some  particular 
bias  which  prevented  them  from  coming  to  a just  conclusion  on  this  subject.” — Times,  Report  of  Mr. 
HUME’S  Speech,  May  8,  1829. 


LONDON.  Published  on  the  1st  Jan.  1830,  for  the  Proprietors  of  the  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  by 
ROBERT  II FAVARD,  at  the  Office  of  the  Westminster  Review,  2,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London ; and 
sold  there,  and  by  B.  STEILL,  20,  Paternoster  Row;  at  the  Office  of  the  WEEKLY  FREE  PRESS,  2, 
Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street ; and  by  all  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

First  Edition  published  by  Ridgway,  Feb.  22, 1827. 

Price  Sixpence  ; or  any  of  the  Sheets  separately  Three-Halfpence. 


1830. 


*.*  The  Catechism  on  the  Corn  Laws  having  been  reduced  to  its  present  price  by  the  abandon - 
ment  of  all  profit  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  expense  of  setting  up  the  press,  it  is  requested  that 
persons  pleused  with  its  contents  will  buy  one  additional  copy  and  give  away,  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  individuals  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise. 
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FRANCE! 


To  be  published  by  Subscription,  Price,  to  Subscribers,  Five  Shillings. 

The  Profits  to  be  applied  to  the  Relief  of  the  Sufferers  in  the 
events  of  Paris, 

A LARGE 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ENGRAVING, 

REPRESENTING 

THE  PRESENTATION 

i 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  RESOLUTIONS, 

IN  HONOUR  OF 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

AT  THE 

HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  August  28tli,  183^, 


The  Print  will  be  eminently  Historical,  and  contain- 

CORRECT  LIKENESSES 

(Drawn  by  distinguished  Artists  for  the  especial  purpose)  of 

GENERAL  LA  FAYETTE,  ODILLON  BARROT,  the  PREFECT  of 
the  SEINE,  COUNT  LASTEYNE,  BERANGER,  CASIMIR 
de  la  VIGNE,  DAVID,  DR.  BOWRING, 

GENERAL  ARMSTRONG; 

And  many  other  well-known  individuals,  embracing 

The  leading  Members  of  the  Municipality  of  Paris — the  National  Guard 
— the  Polytechnic  School,  fyc. 


The  Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review  are  requested  to  collect  Subscriptions!, 
and  to  forward  the  Lists  to  Mr.  Robert  Heward,  2,  Wellington  Street, 
Strand, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  ATHENjEUM 


Journal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts. 


This  Paper  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  Members  of  Literary 
Societies,  to  Reading-rooms,  Book-clubs,  and  to  all  Gentlemen,  as  a Guide 
to  the  Purchase  of  New  Works.  It  is  independent  of  all  sinister  influence, 
and  therefore  impartial  in  its  judgment. — It  is  well  known  to  literary  men 
that  many  periodical  publications,  and  some  of  the  most  influential  literary 
journals,  are  the  absolute  property  of  the  great  publishers ; — the  professed 
criticisms  in  such  papers  are,  therefore,  really  unpaid  advertisements.  It 
is  equally  known  that  paragraphs  professing  to  be  criticisms  are  paid  for  as 
advertisements  in  many  papers.  The  extent  to  which  this  direct  and  in- 
direct puffing,  under  pretence  of  criticism,  is  carried,  has  at  length  awakened 
public  attention  ; the  Edinburgh  Review  and  other  independent  Journals 
have  expressed  their  indignation  at  it.  Here,  then,  is  a Paper  liable  to  no 
such  objection  : it  is  not  the  property  of  the  great  book-publishers — it 
admits  no  advertisement  that  is  not  distinctly  marked  as  such — its  criticisms 
may  be  presumed  to  be  honest,  because  the  Proprietors  have  no  hope  of 
support  but  from  the  Public.  They  resolved  from  the  first  to  succeed  by 
their  integrity,  or  to  abandon  the  Paper.  It  was  for  the  public  to  say 
whether  the  outcry  against  the  bad  system  was  sincere,  and  whether  they 
would  support  an  independent  Journal.  The  Proprietors  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  acknowledge  that  they  have  received,  equally  from  independent 
Publishers  and  the  Public  a more  effectual  support  than  they  could  reason- 
ably have  anticipated.  That  support  has  enabled  them  to  open  new 
channels  of  interest — to  engage  with  literary  men  of  the  highest  talent  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent — to  establish  a correspondence  all  over 
Europe.  They  are  ur  willing  to  speak  of  the  result  of  their  exertions,  but 
they  may  without  indelicacy  refer  to  facts.  There  appeared  in  this  Paper, 
within  the  period  ef  two  months,  elaborate  Criticisms,  with  numerous  ex- 
tracts, from  eighty -eight  New  Works — several  before  the  Works  themselves 
were  pib-lished ; shorter,  but  sufficient  Criticisms  on  seventy  others ; ac- 
cuse Reports  of  all  the  interesting  Transactions  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  other  learned  and  scientific  Societies; 
Original  Papers  by  distinguished  writers  and  scientific  men ; interesting 
Letters  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; elaborate  Criticisms  on  Art,  including 
the  series  of  Papers  on  “ Living  Artists,”  still  publishing ; with  Notices 
of  the  Exhibitions,  New  Prints,  and  even  of  the  Engravings  now  in  progress 
on  the  Continent ; Essays  on  the  present  State  of  the  Drama  and  Music 
in  England ; with  regular  Notices  of  all  Novelties  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Theatres,  and  of  New  Music  ; besides  more  than  forty  columns  of  interest- 
ing Miscellaneous  Information. 

It  is  handsomly  printed  on  superfine  paper,  in  Sixteen  large  quarto 
Pages,  containing  Forty-eight  Columns. 

Published  every  Saturday  Morning  at  the  Office  of  the  Paper,  by 
W.  S.  Allen,  7,  Catherine-Street,  Strand,  London. 

The  Athenaeum  may  be  ordered  of  any  Bookseller  orNewsman,  price  8 d.; 
but  for  Societies,  and  Persons  residing  in  the  Country,  desiring  an  early 
copy,  a Stamped  Edition  is  published,  and  passes  free  by  the  post,  price  Is. 
It  is  also  published  in  Monthly  Parts,  stitched  in  a neat  wrapper. 

Orders  received  by  all  Postmasters. 
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Opinions  of  the  Public  Press. 

“ We  copy  the  following  from  that  most  able  and  conscientious  London  Literary 
Journal,  The  Athen.eum  ; a paper  as  remarkable  for  the  novelty  and  variety  of  its  con- 
tents, as  for  the  honesty  of  its  criticism — a rare  quality  now-a-days.’’ — Glasgow  Free 
Press,  August  11. 

“The  Athen^um  (a  journal  to  whose  increasing  utility  and  high  talent  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony.)” — The  Atlas,  Sept.  19. 

“ That  very  excellent  literary  periodical,  The  Athen-euji.” — Plymouth  Herald,  Aug.  28. 

“ We  copied  last  week  from  The  Athenseum  an  interesting  article,  &c.  the : there 

are  few  weekly  publications  which  contain  more  original  or  better  selected  intelligence 
than  The  Athenaeum.” — Observer,  Sept.  12. 

“ It  is  but  justice  to  an  independent  and  talented  journal  to  say,  that  we  have  seen, 
since  writing  the  above  [notice  of  Galt’s  Byron],  a manly  and  sensible  review  of  Galt’s 
work,  and  some  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  its  publication,  in  The  Athe- 
naeum.”— Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,  Sept,  11. 

“ The  Athena:um,  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  is  a publication  of  great  merit.” 
— Coventry  Mercury,  Sept.  5. 

“We  copy  the  following  from  that  very  able,  industrious,  and  honest  paper,  the 
London  Athen^um,  which  as  yet  is  too  little  known  in  Scotland,  but  abounds  in  informa- 
tion no  where  else  to  be  had.” — Glasgow  Chronicle,  Aug.  20. 

“Among  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  this  weekly  publication  bears  a high 
character.  Its  reviews  are  written  with  impartiality — its  original  articles  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  men  of  genius.” — Devonport  Telegraph , Sept.  18. 

“ To  the  literati,  and  indeed  to  the  public  generally,  the  appearance  of  a paper  devoted 
to  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  conducted  on  liberal  and  independent  principles,  and 
untrammelled  by  any  direct  connexion  with  the  book-trade,  has  long  been  a most  im- 
portant desideratum.  Entertaining,  as  we  do,  a very  high  opinion  of  the  talent  and  judg- 
ment by  which  the  periodical  publications,  heretofore  exclusively  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses, have  been  conducted,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the  interests  of  the  avowed 
proprietors  of  such  works  should  not,  in  a very  peculiar  degree,  affect  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  their  criticisms  ; and  it  would  be  as  vain  in  us  to  expect  impartial  and  unbiassed 
opinions  from  them,  as  it  would  be  hypocritical  in  them  to  affect  an  air  of  independence 
and  indifference  to  the  fate  of  works  in  which  their  own  properties  may  be  involved,  and, 
at  all  events,  their  own  credit  with  the  public  at  stake.  We,  therefore,  hail  with  pleasure 
the  improved  appearance  of  The  Athen^um — a journal  which,  whilst  it  is  free  from  all 
such  objections,  brings  with  it  the  high  and  powerful  recommendation  of  genuine  talent 
and  uncompromising  principle.  Established  solely  upon  grounds  of  public  utility,  this 
paper  depends  for  public  support  upon  the  integrity  by  which  it  is  characterized, — its 
perfect  independence  of  all  ‘professional  patronage,’ and  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
its  censorial  functions.  As  for  as  the  labours  of  its  present  conductors  have  gone,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  they  have  most  faithfully  fulfilled  every  pledge  by  which  they 
claimed  the  patronage  of  the  literary  world.  Their  critical  opinions  are  pronounced 
with  firmness  and  with  fairness  ; boldly,  impartially,  but  not  arrogantly,  or  with  any 
haughty  assumption  of  superior  endowment.  Their  original  articles  are  invariably  of 
the  most  interesting  nature,  and  their  miscellaneous  information  varied,  instructive,  and 
amusing.” — Cheltenham  Journal,  Sept.  6. 

“ We  have  noticed  with  a feeling  of  great  satisfaction  the  independence  by  which  The 
Athen.eum  is  marked,  and  the  efforts  which  are  made  by  its  spirited  conductors  to  render 
literary  criticism  something  approaching  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  well  known  that  most 
of  the  critical  journals  are  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  publishers,  who  are  thus  enabled 
to  put  forth  as  independent  criticism  exactly  what  may  suit  their  purposes,  and  promote 
the  sale  of  their  works.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  fact  that  we  regard  with  pleasure  the 
publication  of  a journal  which  is  in  reality  what  the  others  profess  to  be.  The  Athe- 
njjum  is  undeniably  independent,  and  unconnected  with  any  parties  which  might  im- 
properly influence  its  critiques  on  new  works.  Its  criticism  is  in  a liberal  but  truly 
impartial  spirit,  without  any  tenderness  towards  the  author,  and  certainly  none  towards 
the  publisher,  of  any  work  whatever.  The  review  of  Galt’s  ‘ Life  of  Lord  Byron,’  in  the 
last  and  previous  number,  will  fully  prove  the  justice  of  our  praise.  We  have  seen  as  yet 
no  review  of  that  work  informing  the  public,  as  in  reality  is  the  case,  that  the  work  is  but 
a poor  one,  malgr'e  the  puffing  it  has  had,  contains  false  views  of  Lord  Byron’s  moral  and 
poetical  character,  and  is  besides  written  in  a style  oftentimes  exceedingly  faulty  and 
absurd.  The  critique  of  T he  Athenjeum  on  the  work  is  acute  and  just  to  the  public.  In 
the  department  of  original  and  amusing  articles  it  will  be  found  at  least  equal  to  any  of  its 
rivals,  and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  the  patronage  of  the  literary 
public.” — Bury  and  Suffolk  Herald , Sept.  22. 

The  above  testimonials  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  opinion  of  the  Public 
Press  generally,  as  nearly  all  the  papers  in  England  have  either  spoken  favourably  of, 
or  extracted  largely  from  The  Athena;um. 

*0*  The  daily  increasing  popularity  of  the  Publication  renders  it  a desirable  channel  for  all 
Advertisements  connected,  with  Literature,  Art  or  Science, 
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Three  of  the  most  widely -circulated  Weekly  Newspapers,  published  in 
London,  at  Sevenpence  each.  Sold  by  all  Newspaper  Agents  in  Town 
and  Country. 


THE  OBSERVER. 

A Monday  Edition  of  The  Observer  is  regularly  published,  containing  the 
Latest  News,  Clerical  Intelligence,  the  Corn  Market,  up  to  the  Monday  afternoon  ; 
always  published  sufficiently  early  for  the  Newsmen  to  send  by  the  General  Post. 
This  edition  is  rendered  particularly  acceptable  to  persons  in  the  country,  and 
those  residing  abroad.  The  price  of  the  Monday  Edition  of  The  Observer  is 
Sevenpence. — Printed  and  published  by  Mr,  Wm.  Clement,  adjoining  the  Office 
of  “ The  Morning  Chronicle/’  in  the  Strand,  London. 


BELL'S  LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

Bell’s  Life  in  London  is  the  best  and  cheapest  journal  extant  for  sporting 
varieties.  It  is  a large  folio  twenty-column  weekly  journal,  published  in  London 
every  Saturday  afternoon,  in  time  for  that  day’s  post,  and  may  be  received  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  on  Sunday.  This  Paper  combines, 
with  the  news  of  the  week,  a rich  repository  of  Fashion,  Wit,  Humour,  and  other 
interesting  incidents  of  Real  Life.  The  events  in  the  Sporting  Department  are 
copiously  detailed,  and,  for  accuracy,  stand  unrivalled.  The  emblematical  Illus- 
trations which  head  the  articles  on  Drama,  Poetry,  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  the  Ring, 
the  Police,  Cricketing,  Pigeon-shooting,  the  Aquatic  Register,  and  the  Affairs  of 
the  Fancy,  were  all  designed  by  Cruiksbank,  in  his  most  humorous  and  happy 
manner.  These  cuts  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  price  of  this  Newspaper,  which 
is  only  Sevenpence.  The  sale  of  Bell’s  Life  in  London,  and  Sporting  Chro- 
nicle, is  the  largest  of  any  London  weekly  journal,  except  “ The  Observer."  Inn- 
keepers and  publicans  are  likely  to  benefit  by  additional  business  to  their  house, 
from  taking  in  Bell’s  Life  in  London,  and  Sporting  Chronicle,  being  a 
journal  of  comicality  and  fun,  calculated  to  “ drive  dull  care  away,’’  and  dissipate 
the  blue  devils.  Office,  169,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

This  highly  respectable  and  independent  Weekly  Newspaper  is  published  at  No. 
170,  in  the  Strand,  every  Sunday  morning,  at  Four  o’clock,  at  the  price  of  Seven- 
pence  only.  The  Englishman  has  now  been  published  twenty-six  years,  and 
■during  that  long  period  has  invariably  pursued  the  same  course  in  all  its  depart- 
ments—that  of  the  strictest  impartiality.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  The  Englishman, 
that  it  is  “open  to  all  parties — influenced  by  none.”  As  a Family  Newspaper, 
The  Englishman  stands  unrivalled  ; not  a line,  or  an  advertisement,of  an  immoral 
tendency,  is  allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  stain  its  pages.  The  English- 
man is  a folio  twenty-column  Journal,  the  same  size  and  price  as  “The  Observer.’’ 
The  paper  upon  which  it  is  printed  is  an  excellent  sort,  and  the  type  almost  new ; 
indeed,' for  variety,  quantity,  and  quality,  it  is  the  most  perfect.  In  speaking  of 
Sunday  Newspapers  it  is  proverbial  to  say,  The  Englishman  is  almost  a library 
in  itself;  and  to  such  readers  who  do  not  desire  a party  paper,  a trial  of  The 
Englishman  is  strongly  recommended  as  a neutral  journal,  in  which  such  a com- 
bination of  literary  talent  is  engaged  as  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  weekly  news- 
paper whatever.  The  Englishman  is  sent  from  London  by  the  mails  on  Sunday, 
and  may  be  had  in  the  country  on  the  blank  post  days. 
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Alliance  British  and  foreign  life 

ANCE  COMPANY,  Established  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Capital,  ,,£5,000,000  Sterling. 
Presidents. 

John  Irving,  Esq.M.P.  I Samuel  Gurney,  Esq. 

Francis  Baring,  Esq.  | N.  M.  Rothschild,  Esq.  | 

Directors. 

George  Harrison,  Esq. 
William  Howard,  Esq. 

John  Innes,  Esq. 

William  Kay,  Esq. 

Louis  Lucas,  Esq. 


James  Alexander,  Esq.  M.P. 
G.  H.  Barnett,  Esq. 

Edward  Blount,  Esq. 
Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 

G.  R.  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P. 
Edward  Fletcher,  Esq. 


and  FIRE  ASSUR- 


Moses  Montefiore,  Esq. 


Thomas  Masterman,  Esq. 
Tlios.  Richardson,  Esq. 
Oswald  Smith,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Thornton,  Esq. 
Melvil  Wilson,  Esq. 


Auditors. 

Robert  Campbell,  Esq.  | Benjamin  Cohen,  Esq.  | John  Routb,  Esq. 

Bankers , Messrs.  Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  Actuary , Benjamin  Gompertz,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Secretary , Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq.  Physician,  John  R.  Hume,  M.D. 

Solicitor,  John  M.  Pearce,  Esq.  Surveyor,  Thomas  Allason,  Esq. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Life  Assurances  are  effected  by  the  Company  upon  moderate  terms,  while  the  assured 
participate  in  the  profits  which  will  be  declared  at  the  expiration  of  every  successive 
period  of  five  years. 


PROFITS. 

At  the  first  quinquennial  division  of  profits  in  the  Life  Department  in  March,  1829, 
the  sum  appropriated  to  the  holders  of  policies  for  the  whole  term  amounted  on  an 
average  to  about  20  per  cent  of  the  premiums  which  had  been  paid. 

FIRE  ASSURANCE. 

Assurances  continue  to  be  accepted  by  the  Company  at  the  reduced  rates ; viz. 
Common  Assurances  at  Is.  6 d.  per  cent. 

Hazardous  ditto  2s.  6d.  ditto 

Double  ditto  ditto  4s.  6d.  ditto 

A.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 

*,*  Applications  for  the  Agencies  of  the  Company,  for  the  prosecution  both  of  life  and 
fire  business , in  those  places  where  no  Agents  have  as  yet  been  appointed,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hamilton , Alliance  Assurance  Office,  London. 


ENIGMA. 


From  chaos  came  light,  and  from  darkness  now  springs 
A radiance  to  man,  renovation  that  brings 
Of  taste  and  reflection  ; embellishes  dress, 

Is  that  on  their  friends  which  all  amateurs  press  ; 

And  kings,  as  their  chaste  decorator  command, — 

’Tis  more  than  I mention, — and  rightly  you  guess 
’Tis  Warren’s  Jet  Blacking,  of  30,  the  Strand. 

ACROSTIC. 

Where  doth  a brilliant  character  appear 
As  shining  bright  ? To  all  it  must  be  clear 
Robert  Warren,  at  30,  Strand ’s  the  man  ; 
Resplendent  shines  his  Blacking,  like  japan. 

Each  boot  or  shoe  so  brilliantly  doth  glow 
No  looking-glass  can  greater  lustre  show. 

This 


30,  Strand,  London  ; and  sold  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom.  Liquid,  in  Bottles,  and 
Paste  Blacking , in  Pots,  at  6 d.,  12  d.  and  18  d.  each. — 23*  Be  particular  to  inquire  for 
Warren’s,  30,  Strand. — All  others  are  counterfeit. 


easy-shining  and  brilliant  Blacking , prepared  by 
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TE  FURETdeLONDRES,  journal 

franyais,  de  la  literature  et  dea  arts, 
published  in  London  (weekly)  for  five  years. 
Tweny  columns  of  impression — et  une  jolie 
vignette.  Only  5s.  per  quarter,  to  be  paid 
in  advance. 

This  paper  having  greatly  increased  in 
its  circulation  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  America,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  it  to  our  subscribers  to 
Five  Shillings  for  Three  Months;  we  are 
aware  that  in  the  first  instance  it  will  be  to 
our  loss,  but,  trusting  still  upon  a greater 
circulation,  we  feel  convinced  that  ulti- 
mately we  shall  profit  by  it  ; vve  have  not 
taken  this  step  in  that  view  alone,  but  for 
the  interest  of  the  French  and  English  pub- 
lishers; the  announcement  of  their  publi- 
cations and  our  reviews  will  hereby  be  more 
circulated  ; as  well  for  the  students  of  the 
French  language  in  this  country,  who  could 
not  purchase  this  paper  at  its  former  price. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  Advertisements 
inserted  in  this  Paper  are  requested  to  send 
them  to  the  office  before  the  Thursday 
preceding  publication. 

“ The  extracts  we  have  occasionally  made  from  this 
pleasing  little  periodical,  will  have  sufficiently  ex- 
plained its  general  style.  It  forms,  indeed,  a manual 
of  light  and  agreeable  reading,  and  is  conducted  by  a 
gentleman  of  some  note  in  the  literary  world.” — The 
Morning  Post. 

“We  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  its  increasing 
circulation.  To  those  who  are  learning  the  French 
language — to  ladies  moving  in  the  fashionable  world, 
and  to  institutions  generally,  it  must  be  a very  desir- 
able work— replete  with  anecdote,  fashionable  intelli- 
gence, talented  critiques  on  the  theatre,  essays,  &c. 
Mr.  Mars,  the  editor,  holds  a high  rank  among  authors 
in  French  literature.” — Boll’s  Weekly  Messenger. 

“ The  Furet  de  Londres  is  ligcit  and  amusing,  de- 
voted principally  to  notices  of  the  theatres  and  the 
opera,  interspersed  with  diverting  anecdotes,  calem- 
bourgs,  &c.” — London  Magazine. 

“This  is  a weekly  French  newspaper,  collected  into 
the  form  of  a convenient  volume,  the  last  year  being 
the  third  of  its  existence,  It  is  a pleasant,  light,  and 
agreeable  miscellany  of  dramatic  criticism  and  news  ; 
amusing  papers,  principally  on  topics  of  the  day ; and 
other  varieties.  It  is  well  deserving  of  a place  in  the 
boudoir  of  our  fair  frjeuds,  and  even  oil  the  tables  of 
public  places  and  libraries." — Literary  Gazette. 

Books , Advertisements,  and  Names  and 

Address  are  received  at  the  Office,  1, 

High-street,  Manchester- square. 


Totbe  FRIENDS  of  the  ANTI-SLAVERY 
CAUSE  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

rPHE  MEETING  of  PARLIA- 

MENT  is  fixed  for  the  26th  of  October 
next.  It  is  hoped  and  most  earnestly  re- 
quested that  those  who  intend  to  unite  in 
imploring  the  early  and  utter  extinction  of 
Colonial  Slavery,  will  transmit  their  Peti- 
tions to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  that 
day,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  No  need- 
less delay  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the 
fulfilment  of  this  sacred  duty. 

By  order  of  the.  Committee, 

Thomas  Pringle,  Secretary. 
18,  A'dennanbury,  London , 

Sept,  6,  1830. 


1VTEDAL,  DEDICATED  by  the 
FRENCH  to  theENGLISH  PEOPLE. 
— It  was  intended  that  a Deputation  of 
distinguished  French  Citizens  should  visit 
England  to  thank  her  inhabitants  for  the 
generous  expression  of  their  sympathy  and 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Parisians. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a deputation 
would  have  been  most  cordially  received, 
and  though  attempts  were  made  to  show 
that  no  warm  welcome  would  have  awaited 
them,  we  should  have  been  well  satisfied  to 
have  trusted  our  illustrious  fellow  country- 
men to  those  kind  and  enthusiastic  senti- 
ments of  which  the  English  nation  has 
given  so  many  proofs. 

In  order  to  convey  to  future  time  a per- 
manent memorial  of  the  spirit  with  which 
the  sympathy  of  England  has  been  received 
in  France,  some  young  men  of  Paris  have 
struck  a Medal,  which  they  have  thus  de- 
dicated “ The  French  People  to  the  English 
Nation,’’  bearing  in  the  centre  of  an  oaken 
garland  the  date  of  the  memorable  days  of 
27th,  28th,  and  29th  July,  1830.  On  the 
reverse  is  a figure  representing  the  Genius 
of  Humanity  standing  on  the  Globe,  holding 
in  one  band  a lighted  flambeau,  and  in  the 
other  an  olive  branch,  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  attributes  of  Wisdom,  Hope,  Legisla- 
tion, Commerce,  and  Plenty,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  the  inscription,  “All  man- 
kind are  brothers;” and  at  the  foot,  “Peace 
and  Liberty.’’ 

This  Medal,  in  bronze,  price  One  Shil- 
ling, may  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Robt.  Heward, 
2,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  and  from  the 
Agents  of  the  Westminster  Review. 

Paris , Sept.  1830. 


Just  Published,  in  8 vo.  pp.  149,  Second 
Edition , price  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

A REVIEW  of  CAPTAIN  BASIL 
HALL’S  TRAVELS  in  NORTH 
AMERICA  in  1827-28.  By  an  American. 

“ We  could  wish  that  this  Pamphlet  were  generally 
circulated,  for  it  shows  how  superficially  Books  of 
Travels  are  got  up,  and  ho,w  morbid  and  puny  a mind 
may  become  by  being  nursed  in  the  hotbed  of  institu- 
tions whose  efforts  are  directed  to  foster  prejudice,  and 
to  prevent  all  intellectual  improvements  in  relation  to 
the  politics  and  public  morals  of  nations.”— Court 
Journal. 

“ We  must  give  the  author  credit  for  the  able  and 
eloquent  manner  in  which  he  has  defended  his  country 
and  his  countrymen.  The  pamphlet  before  ns  ought 
certainly  to  be  pernsed  by  every  one  who  lias  read  the 
Captain's  Travels,  for  to  that  work,  it  is  indeed  a tri- 
umphant reply.” — Weekly  Dispatch. 

“ We  arc  glad  to  find  from  the  Review  of  Captain 
Basil  Hall’s  Travels  in  North  America,  by  an  Ame- 
rican, that  the  English  of  the  New  World  do  not  enler- 
tain  that  anlipathy  to  their  relatives  in  the  parent  isles 
which  is  commonly  supposed.” — Gentleman’s  Mag. 

Printed  for  R.  J.  Kennett , 59,  Great  Queen- 
street , Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields,  who  has  con- 
stantly for  sale  a large  assortment  of  the 
best  American  Publications , Catalogues 
of  which,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 
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Price  One  Guinea , richly  bound  in  embroid- 
ered crimson  Silk. 

'T'HE  YOUNG  LADY’S  BOOK 

x possesses  the  hitherto  unattempted  no- 
velty of  concentrating,  in  one  volume,  all 
that  is  interesting,  either  as  an  exercise,  a 
recreation,  or  a pursuit,  and  forms  a com- 
plete repertoriuni  of  all  those  accomplish- 
ments which  grace  the  sex,  and  constitute 
the  perfection  of  the  female  character.  The 
work  is  particularly  distinguished  for  the 
care  which  has  been  taken  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  its  information  ; and  as  no  one  mind 
could  have  been  equal  to  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing such  a variety  of  subjects,  recourse  has 
been  had  to  the  most  distinguished  profi- 
cients in  each  department.  In  its  decorative 
qualities  it  courts  comparison  with  the  most 
elegant  of  the  Annuals;  embracing  many 
striking  novelties,  and  comprising  upwards 
of  700  engravings. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a perennial, — not  an  annual 
publication  ; as  a work  of  permanent  in- 
terest and  utility  ; not  the  ephemeral  trifle 
of  a season  ; and  to  be  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  a constant  place  in  the  boudoir  of  an 
English  lady. 

THE  BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  is 

acknowledged  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
present  for  young  folks  ever  devised,  and 
has  now  reached  the  sixth  edition.  It  is  a 
combination  of  all  that  usually  delights  and 
interests  youth  ; embraces  all  their  sports 
and  amusements,  in  and  out  of  doors,  and  at 
all  seasons,  and  combines  valuable  instruc- 
tion with  rational  recreation.  It  comprises 
nearly  500  closely-printed  pages,  is  embel- 
lished with  upwards  of  300  engravings,  and 
is  very  elegantly  printed. 

Price  8s.  6d.  in  ornamental  boards  ; and 
10s.  6 d.  handsomely  bound  in  Arabesque 
Morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

Vizetelly , Branston  and  Co.  135,  Fleet- 
street. 


This  day  is  published.  Third  Edition,  post 
8 vo.  with  numerous  additions  and  im- 
provements, illustrated  by  Engravings 
and  fVood-cutSf  15s. 

'T'HE  JOURNAL  of  a NATURAL- 

A 1ST. 

Plants,  trees,  and  stones,  we  note, 

Birds,  insects,  beasts,  and  many  rural  things. 

“ It  is  a book  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  every 
rural  drawing  room  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  that  may 
safely  be  placed  in  every  lady's  boudoir,  be  her  rank 
and  station  in  life  what  they  may.” — Quarterly 
Review. 

“This  is  a most  delightful  book  on  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  studies.” — Athenaeum. 

“ To  notice  every  thing  of  interest  would  be  nearly 
to  transcribe  the  entire  book,  therefore  we  must 
abruptly  break  off.” — Sporting  Magazine. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle-street , 


LADY  MORGAN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Note  ready , in  2 vols.  8 vo.  with  Portrait, 

PRANCE  IN  1829  -30.  By 

Lady  Morgan. 

Contents  : Original  Letter  of  General 

La  Fayette  to  I.ady  Morgan  on  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830 — Our  First  Days  in  Paris 

Old  Friends  and  New— General  La  Fayette 
— Count  tie  Tracy — Count  de  Segur — 
Societe  Philotechnique — French  Philosophy 
— Anglomania — Public  Opinion — Tortoni’s 
— Royalism — The  Rue  Rivoli — Hotel  de  la 
Terrasse — Beranger — Visit  to  La  Force — 
The  Orleans  Gallery — Morning  Drives — 
Meudon  Sevres — Public  Gardens  — The 
Toilette— Readers  and  Authors — Archives 
of  France — Primogeniture — Curiosity  Shops 
— Napoleon — The  Theatres— A Dinner  in 
the  Faubourg  — New  Novels  — Music — 
Soiree  at  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Salm’6 
— Ball  at  the  English  Embassy — Fete  Dieu 
— Romanticists  and  Classicists — Gerard — 
Le  Sacre  du  Iloi  Charles  X. — Public  Jour- 
nals— Revolution  of  1830,  &c.  8sc.  &c. 

Saunders  and  Otley,  Public  Library, 
Conduit- street. 


PRICES  OF  GENTLEMEN’S 

CLOTHES — None  but  the  best  qua- 
lity made  by  Win.  TaYler,  therefore  but 
one  price,  which  is  the  lowest  for  which 
the  best  Clothes,  with  proper  attention  to 
fitting,  & c.  can  be  supplied  ; after  this  de- 
scription it  would  be  useless  to  precede  the 
name  of  every  garment  by  a superlative. 
Terms ; Blue  or  Black  Dress  Coats,  3/.  ISj.; 
other  Colours,  31.  &s.  Frock  or  Great  Coats, 
with  Silk  Skirt  Linings,  41.  5s.',  Colour 
Blue  or  Black  13s.  more.  Blue  or  Black 
Trowsers,l/.  16s.;  other  Colours,  1/.  1 Is. 6d. 
Footman’s  Livery,  per  Suit,  4/. 5s. — A List 
of  Prices  to  be  had  at  Wm.Tayler’s,  Tailor, 
75,  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish  - square.— 
Mark  well  ! no  Clothes  kept  ready  made. 


TO  be  DISPOSED  OF— Twenty- 

seven  Volumes  of  the  Moniteur,  the 
official  paper  of  the  French  government; 
commencing  from  its  first  appearance,  May 
5th,  1789,  and  continued  in  succession  to 
September  17th,  1802.  The  introduction 
in  Vol.  I.  gives  a complete  history  of  the 
government  of  Louis  1 6th,  and  subsequently 
in  the  work  will  be  found  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Republic,  and  Consulship 
of  Napoleon.  The  volumes  are  half-bound, 
and  preserved  in  good  order.  They  form 
the  best  history  that  can  be  now  attained  of 
political  events  during  that  epoch.  Any 
one  desirous  of  so  valuable  a work  may  easily 
procure  the  continuation  to  the  present 
time. — Apply  to  Mr.  Robert  Heward,  2, 
Wellington-street,  Strand,  where  it  may  be 
seen. 
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■VTORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
1>l  No.  LXVIII.  Published  July,  1830. 
Price  65.  6d. 

Contents:  1.  Joseph  II.  of  Austria — 
Briefe  von  Joseph  dem  Zweyten,  als  cha- 
racteristische  Beitraige  zur  Lebens  - und 
Staatsgeschicte  dieses  unvergesslichen  Selb- 
stherrschers.  Bis  jetzt  ungedriickt. — 2. 
Tone  of  British  Criticism — American  Li- 
terature. An  Article  in  the  99th  Number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. — 3.  Asylum  for 
the  Blind — An  A^t  to  incorporate  the  New- 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  Approved 
March  2nd,  1829.— 4.  German  Association 
of  Naturalists  and  Physicians — Berichte 
iiber  die  Versammlung  Deutscher  Natur- 
forscher  und  Aerzte  in  Heidelberg,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1829.  Von  F.  Tiedemann  und  L. 
Gmelin.  Rede,  gehalten  bei  der  Eroelf- 
nungder  Versammlung  Deutscher  Natur- 
forscher  und  Aerzte  in  Berlin,  am  18ten 
September,  1828.  Von  Alexander  von 
Humboldt. — 5.  Villemain’s  Miscellanies — 
Melanges  Historiques  et  Litteraires,  par 
M.  Villemain,  Membre  de  l’Academie 
Franpaise. — 6.  Politics  of  Mexico — (1.)  Ma- 
nifiesto  del  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Ana  a sus  conciudadanos.  (2.)  Manifiesto  del 
Gobernador  del  Estado  de  Mexico  ciuda- 
dano  Lorenzo  de  Zavala.  (3.)  Acta  del  pro- 
nunciamiento  de  la  gran  Mexico,  por  el 
restablecimiento  de  la  constitucion  y las 
leyes. — 7.  Sunday  Mails — Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  on  Post-offices  and 
Post-roads,  to  whom  were  referred  the  Me- 
morials for  and  against  prohibiting  the 
Transportation  of  the  Mails  and  the  Distri- 
bution of  Letters  on  Sunday.  Counter- 
report of  the  Minority  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee.— 8.  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron — Letters 
and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron;  with  Notices 
of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore. — 9.  Tales 
of  the  North-West — Tales  of  the  North- 
West,  or  Sketches  of  Indian  Life  and  Cha- 
racter, by  a Resident  beyond  the  Frontier. 
-—10.  Stewart’s  Moral  Philosophy — The 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers 
of  Man.  By  Dugald  Stewart. — 11.  Gries- 
bach’s  New  Testament — The  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  Common  Version,  conformed  to 
Griesbach’s  Standard  Greek  Text. 

Boston,  N.A.,  published  by  Gray  and 
Bowen;  London , 0.  Rich,  12,  Red  Lion- 
sqUare,  Holborn  ; Cambridge,  J.  J.  F. 
Deighton  ; Oxford,  D.  A.  Talboys ; and 
Adam  Black , Edinburgh. 


'T'HE  Advertiser,  whose  time,  after 

five  o’clock,  is  wholly  at  his  disposal,  is 
desirous  of  an  engagement  to  keep  a set  of 
Books,  to  conduct  a Correspondence,  or  to 
make  translations  either  from  the  French, 
Spanish  or  Italian,  of  which  he  has  a com- 
petent knowledge. — Address  W.  M.,  at  Mr. 
Heward’s,  2,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 


A SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL 

^-GEOGRAPHY.  By  M.  Malte-brun, 
editor  of  the  “ Annales  des  Voyages,”  &c. 

Parts  I.  to  XF.  Price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Contains  Mathematical,  Physical, 
and  Political  Principles  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

II.  & III.  Description  of  Asia  and  Oceanica. 

IV.  Of  Africa  and  adjacent  Islands. 

V.  Of  America  and  adjacent  Islands. 

VI.  Of  Eastern  Europe. 

VII.  Of  Prussia,  Germany,  Switzer- 

land and  Italy. 

VHl.  Of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great 
Britain,  &c. 

The  work  is  now  completed  in  the  ori- 
ginal ; but  in  order  to  render  it  a more 
perfect  System  of  Geography  for  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  large  additions  will  be  made  to 
the  description  of  Great  Britain,  which  will 
be  published  in  a few  months. 

“ We  think  the  translators  of  M.  Malte-Biun's  Geo- 
graphy have  done  good  service  to  the  public,  by 
rendering  so  valuable  a work  accessible  to  the  English 
reader.  If  the  part  which  is  to  treat  of  the  United 
Kingdom  be  as  well  executed  as  that  which  treats  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  do  something  to 
supply  one  of  the  greatest  desideratums  in  British 
literature — a tolerable  account  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions.”— Edinburgh  Review,  No.  97. 

“ M.  Malte-Bruu  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our 
readers  as  the  author  of  a systematic  work  on  geogra- 
phy; he  is,  besides,  the  editor  of  a periodical  digest 
under  the  title  of  “ Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages  de 
la  Geographie  et  de  1’Histoire the  first  is  as  much 
superior  to  the  compilations  of  our  Guthries  and 
Pinkertons  as  the  other  is  to  the  garbled  productions  of 
our  Truslers  and  Mayors.” — Quarterly  Review, 
No.  52. 

“ Infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  of  its  class  which 
has  ever  appeared.” — Literary  Gazette, No.  405, 

Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green, 

London  ; and  Adam  Black , Edinburgh. 


This  Day. 

In  One  Volume,  small  8 vo.  price  4s.  6d.  a 
third  edition,  of 

rFHE  ADVANCEMENT  of  SO- 
L CIETY  in  KNOWLEDGE  and  RELI- 
GION. By  James  Douglas,  Esq.ofCavers. 

By  the  same  author , 

ERRORS  regarding  RELIGION. 

8w>.  price  8s. 

TRUTHS  of  RELIGION.  8w, 

Price  8s. 

THOUGHTS  on  PRAYER  at 
the  Present  Time.  Third  Edition.  Price 
Sixpence. 

Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  ; and  Longman , 
Rees,  Orme , Brown  and  Green,  London . 
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l.'T'HE  RESULTofthe GENERAL 
ELECTION ; or  what  has  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  gained  by  the  Dissolution  ? 
Second  Edition.  Price  2s. 

2.  An  OFFICIAL  LIST  of  the 
MEMBERS  of  the  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 
Price  Is. 

3.  The  COUNTRY  WITHOUT 

a GOVERNMENT.  Second  Edition.  Price 

Is. 

4.  A LETTER  to  the  KING  on 

the  present  Crisis  of  the  National  Affairs. 
\ Price  Is. 

5.  T.  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq. 
on  the  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  the 
COUNTRY.  Price  2s. 

6.  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  Esq. 
M.P.  on  the  STATE  of  the  TAXATION 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Price  2s.  6d. 

7.  MEMOIRS  and  SPEECHES 

of  the  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  CANNING. 
Corrected  and  revised  by  Himself.  Portrait, 
Fac-similes,  &c.  6 vols.  Second  Edition. 

Price  31.  12s. 

James  Ridgway , 1 69,  Piccadilly  ; and,  ly 
order,  of  every  Bookseller. 


Just  published,  price  18s.  half-bound  in 
morocco , the  second  edition  of 

'T'HREE  COURSES  and  a DES- 

SERT.  With  Fifty-one  illustrations 
by  George  Cruikshank.  In  one  Volume, 
crown  8vo.  pp.  432. 

“ Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table.” — 
As  You  Like  It. 

Vizetelly,  Branston , and  Co.  Fleet-street. 

" The  Three  Courses  are  three  sets  of  tales  or  scenes 
of  considerable  originality : the  first,  West  Country 
Chronicles;  the  second,  Irish;  the  third,  Legal;  and 
the  Dessert , Miscellaneous ; the  whole  amounting  to 
about  forty  dishes ; so  that  the  repast  is  various  and 
ample  enough,  independently  of  the  plates.  The 
decorations  consist  of  a number  of  humorous  designs, 
alLadmirable  specimens  of  the  ludicrous  or  grotesque, 
and  not  only  remarkable  for  preserving  expression, 
but  for  their  Rembrandt-like  effect,  and  the  beautiful 
manner  of  their  workmanship,  emulating  the  finest 
branches  of  the  graver’s  art ; so  that,  were  the  work 
possessed  of  no  other  merits,  we  should  give  it  our 
hearty  praise,  as  a passport  to  public  notice,  for  these 
alone.” — Literary  Gazette,  2Llh  April,  1830. 

“This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an 
union  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the  uovellist  in  one 
person  is  unexampled.  A tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes 
to  the  making  the  stories  would  set  up  a dozen  of 
Annual  writers;  and  a tithe  of  the  inventive  genius 
that  is  displayed  in  the  illustrations  would  furnish  a 
gallery  of  the  colour-mixers  that  figure  in  Suffolk-street 
and  the  Strand.”—  Spectator,  lgth  April,  1830. 

“ Having  done  justice  to  Cruikshank’s  clever  illus- 
trations of  this  amusing  volume,  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  literary  department  is  equally  well  executed. 
It  consists  of  tales  and  sketches,  humorously  and 
graphically  described,  and  presents  a feast  that  will  not 
disappoint  even  an  epicure,  whose  relish,  from  over- 
feeding, requires  a novel  stimulant.” — Atlas,  15th 
May,  1830. 


DR.  LARDNER’S  CABINET  LIBRARY. 

On  the  \st  of  November  will  be  published, 
in  small  8t«>.  price  5s.  the  First  Volume 
of  the 

1VJ 1LITARY  MEMOIRS  of  FIELD 

MARSHAL  the  DUKE  of  WEL- 
LINGTON, in  2 vols.  By  Captain  Moyle 
Sherer.  Being  the  First  Volume  of  Dr. 
Lardner’s  Cabinet  Library. 

To  be  published, 

Dec.  1.  Military  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Vol.  II. 

Jan.  1.  Life  and  Reign  of  George  IV. 
3 vols.  Vol.  I. 

The  Cabinet  Library,  which  has  been 
some  time  in  preparation,  is  intended  to 
embrace  such  subjects  of  powerful  or  im- 
mediate interest  as  do  not  fall  within  the 
regular  plan  of  the  “ Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.” 
It  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Volumes; 
supported  by  the  same  class  of  Literary  and 
Scientific  Contributors  as  the  Cyclopaedia, 
and  will  form  a companion  to  that  work. 

Printed  for  Longman  and  Co.  and  John 
Taylor. 


FOR  ALL  FAMILIES. 

Just  Jublished,  price  5s.,  cloth , 

FAMILY  MANUAL  AND  SER- 

A V ANTS’  GUIDE. 

“ A very  useful  little  work,  which  will  at  once  serve 
as  a cookery-book,  a guide  for  every  description  of 
servauts,  and  a valuable  assistant  to  the  head  of  every 
family.  We  shall  recommend  this  book  everywhere, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  excellent  suggestions 
on  the  ‘ self  - improvement  * of  house-servants.0— 
Gardener s*  Magazine , June,  1830. 

The  ARCANA  of  SCIENCE  for  1830, 
price  5s.  cloth. 

Printed  for  John  Limbird,  143,  Strand . 


Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

On  Tuesday,  August  31sf,  was  published, 
price  2s. 

HTHE  MENAGERIES,  Vol.  II. 

Part  I.  ; being  the  Thirteenth  Part  of 
the  LIBRARY  of  ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Volumes  published,  price  4s.  6 d.  each, 
bound  in  cloth  : — I.  Menageries. — II.  Tim- 
ber Trees;  Fruits.  — III.  Insect  Archi- 
tecture.— IV.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge. — V. 
The  New  Zealanders. — VI.  Insect  Trans- 
formations. 

London : Charles  Knight , Pall  Mall  East, 
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"PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. — The  important  Debates  upon  the 
Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  in  1800 — upon  the  Regency  Question,  in  1810 — upon 
the  East  India  Company’s  Charter,  in  1812-13 — and  upon  the  Civil  List  Question,  in 
the  years  1816and  1820,  reference  to  which  will  be  indispensably  necessary  to  Members, 
and  of  considerable  interest  to  others,  during  the  discussion  of  the  like  Questions  in  the 
next  or  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament,  are  only  to  be  found  at  full  length  in  ‘‘Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  History  ” and  “Debates” — Sets  of  which  are  now  offered  at  a reduced 
price;  particulars  can  be  seen  in  a Prospectus  which  may  be  procured  of  T.  C.  Hansard, 
32,  Pateruoster-roiv. 


ARTISTS  and  the  PUBLIC  in 

general  requiring  a pure  CUMBER- 
LAND BLACK-LEAD  CEDAR  PEN- 
CIL, may  now  be  accommodated  at  most 
of  the  respectable  stationers,  &c.  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  asking  for  S.  Mordan 
and  Cos.  Cedar,  Pencil. — A trial  of  which 
will  ensure  the  purchaser’s  approbation. 

The  name  is  stamped  on  each  pencil. 


This  day  is  published , in  2 vols.  8 vo.  price 
11.  4s.  in  boards, 

TNJATURAL  THEOLOGY,  or 

Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and 
of  Providence,  on  the  Immateriality  of  the 
Soul,  and  a Future  State.  By  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Crombie,  LL.  D. 

R.  Hunter,  72,  St.  Pa ul’s-ch urch -yard,  and 
T.  Hook  ham,  Old  Bond-street. 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION!!  1 
Translation  of  the  Marselloise  Hymn,  by 
Dr.  Bowrinq. 

Portraits  of  Phillip  I.  and  La  Fayette.! 

Publishing  in  numbers,  neatly  printed  in 
1 Smo.  embellished  with  engravings,  ( to 
be  continued  weekly,') price  Ttvopence , 

ANECDOTES  of  the  SECOND 
•^FRENCH  REVOLUTION: embracing 
details  of  the  leading  Occurrences  in  Paris; 
with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  principal 
actors ; derived  from  authentic  sources. 

Iu  No.  8 is  given  a splendid  Portrait  of 


Louis  Phillip  I. ; and  in  No.  11,  a com- 
panion Portrait  of  the  illustrious  La  Fayette. 
No.  9 contains  a translation  of  the  Marsel- 
loise Hymn,  by  Dr.  Bowring,  expressly 
made  for  this  work. 

" I am  not  going  to  give  you  a history,  or  uarrative, 
of  the  recent  transactions  in  France,  you  will  find  that 
done  in  a little  work,  published  in  London,  at  Strange’s 
Publication  Warehouse,  in  Paternoster-row.  These 
numbers  are  published  weekly,  price  twopence,  and 
are  very  well  worthy  your  attention.” — Mr.Cobbett’s 
Twopenny  Trash,  No. 3. 

“ This  little  work  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  con- 
taining more  than  its  title-page  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect. It  promises  auecdotes  and  gives  us  a history  ; 
written  too  with  special  reference  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  the  lessons  to  them  which  are  derivable 
from  it Weekly  Free  Press. 

“If  the  succeeding  numbers  evince  the  same  judg- 
ment, the  work  will  form  a most  valuable  addition  to 
the  poor  man's  lihrury.” — Co-operative  Miscellany, 
Sept. 

“ This  is,  without  exception,  the  neatest,  most  ele- 
gant, and  one  of  the  best-written  and  cheapest  publica- 
tions we  have  met  with.” — Reformer’s  Register, 
Sept. 

“ We  strongly  recommend  these  Anecdotes  to  our 
readers,  the  style  is  clear  and  concise.”— Olio,  Sept. 
IB. 

Also, 

NINE  LECTURES,  by  Mr.  W. 
Cobbett,  on  the  FRENCH  REVOLU- 
TION. Delivered  at  the  Rotunda,  Black- 
friars  Road.  No.  I.,  2d. ; II.  to  IX.,  3d. 
each. 

“ These  lectures  are  ably  reported.”— Cobbett's 
Register. 

London,  Strange , 21,  Paternoster  - row  ; 

Mann,  Leeds  ; /Pise,  Manchester  ; Mar- 
shall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; and  all 

Booksellers. 


CONTENTS 


OF 
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Art.  I.  Analysis  op  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 

James  Mill,  Esq 265 

II.  I.  History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Frazer  Tytler,  Esq. 

F.R.S.E.,  and  F.A.S 

2.  The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  292 

III.  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Papers  of 

Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

Now  first  published  from  the  original  Manuscripts  . . 312 

IV.  A Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  with 

a Map.  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Scythians, 
Getae,  and  Sarmatians.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
B.  G.  Niebuhr 338 

V.  Southennan.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ Lawrie 

Todd,”  “ The  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c.  &c.  . . 345 

VI.  An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August,  1829,  in 
the  Province  of  Moray  and  adjoining  Districts. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart,  of  Fountain  Hall, 
F.R.S.E .350 


VII.  “ Euripidis  Troades,  accedit  Seidleri,  Matthi^:,  et 

aliorum  annotatio  selecta” 375 

VIII.  De  Potter’s  Trial,  and  the  Belgian  Insurrection  . 3/8 

IX.  Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  through 
Russia  and  the  Crimea,  in  1829  ; with  Sketches  of  the 
Imperial  Fleet  and  Anny,  Personal  Adventures,  and  Cha- 
racteristic Anecdotes.  By  Captain  James  Edward  Alex- 
ander, late  16th  Lancers,  K.L.S.  M.R.O.  Cor.  Mem.  S.A.E. 
and  M.G.S.  Author  of  Travels  in  Ava,  Persia,  and  Tur- 
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Art.  I. — Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  James 
Mill,  Esq.  In  2 Vols.  London.  Baldwin  and  Cradock.  1829. 

J/[ETAPHYSICS ! a word  of  terror  to  most  people ; 

and  no  wonder.  A science  which  professed  to  treat  of 
" the  principles  and  causes  of  all  things  existing,”  and  the 
principal  parts  of  which  were  divided  into  “ Ontology,  Cos- 
mology, Anthroposophy,  Psychology,  Pneumatology,  and  Me- 
taphysical Theology,”  might  justify  a little  alarm.  c Being’, 

* essence/  * substance,’  * mode’  ‘ quality/  ‘ attribute/ 

* essential/  * accidental/  terms  that  confronted  him  at 
his  very  entrance  into  the  first  division  of  this  magnifi- 
cent and  mysterious  temple,  were  not  remarkably  calcu- 
lated to  abate  the  apprehension  of  a timid  student.  To 
examine  into  “ the  essence  of  the  world,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains ; into  its  eternal  laws,  into  the  nature  of  matter,  into  the 
nature  of  motion,  into  the  nature  of  tangible  bodies,  into  their 
attributes  and  adjuncts,  into  all  that  can  be  known  of  them 
by  reasoning  and  experience,  and  more  especially,  whether  God, 
in  creating  the  world,  must  necessarily  have  created  the  best 
possible  world,  and  whether  this  would  be  so  in  fact was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  open  a somewhat  extensive  and  difficult 
field  of  speculation.  To  inquire,  “ whether  the  essence  of  the 
mind  be  distinct  from  its  existence ; whether,  in  that  case,  its 
essence  might  not  subsist  when  it  had  no  actual  existence,  and 
if  so,  then  what  are  all  the  qualities  inherent  in  it  as  a 
nonentity” — it  would  appear,  was  the  object  of  Psychology. 

vol.  xm. — Westminster  Review . t 
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Then  there  was  a distinct  science  termed  Angelography,  the 
purpose  of  which  was,  to  discover  the  properties  of  spirit  ; to 
ascertain  in  what  its  effective  existence  consists ; to  determine, 
“ whether  angels  pass  from  one  point  of  space  to  another,  with- 
out passing  through  the  intermediate  points,  whether  they  can 
visibly  discern  objects  in  the  dark  ? whether  more  than  one 
can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  physical  point  ? 
whether  they  can  exist  in  a perfect  vacuum  with  any  relation 
to  the  absolute  corporeal  void  ; and  whether,  if  an  angel  were  in 
vacuo,  the  void  could  still  truly  be  termed  perfect while  the 
questions  to  be  determined  by  Metaphysical  Theology  were, 
“ the  nature  of  the  Divine  Essence  ; whether  the  Deity  exist  in 
imaginary  space  as  much  as  in  the  space  that  is  real,  whether 
he  can  cause  a mode  to  exist  without  a substance?  whether,  in 
knowing  all  things,  he  knows  universals,  or  only  things  singu- 
lar? whether  he  love  a possible  unexisting  angel  better  than  an 
actual  existing  insect?” 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  most  people  of  the  present 
day,  a clear  solution  of  some  of  these  questions  would  appear 
somewhat  difficult.  Into  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  possible  that 
a suspicion  might  enter,  that  even  could  the  solution  be 
rendered  quite  perfect,  it  would  yield  but  little  profit.  But  such 
was  not  the  ancient  opinion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  a time  when  the  acutest  minds  conceived  that  in  devoting 
themselves  to  speculations  of  this  nature,  they  were  pursuing 
the  truest  and  sublimest  philosophy  by  the  best  possible 
means,  and  when  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  with  ex- 
traordinary subtlety  and  great  zeal,  was  rewarded  with  a 
reverence  amounting  to  idolatry.  But,  because  this  was 
called  Metaphysics,  and  because  the  labour  and  ingenuity  spent 
upon  such  speculations  were  worse  than  useless,  shall  we  con- 
clude that  all  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
is  idle,  and  that  the  hope  of  deriving  any  real  and  valuable 
knowledge  from  the  cultivation  of  mental  philosophy  is  a delu- 
sion. This  is  the  inference  which  some  persons  would  deduce, 
and  the  practical  lesson  which  they  would  have  us  learn  from 
the  record  which  history  has  handed  down  to  us  of  ancient 
error  and  folly. 

Precisely  what  Alchemy  is  to  modern  Chemistry,  ancient 
Metaphysics  is  to  Mental  Science.  The  objects  at  which 
alchemy  aimed,  and  the  jargon  which  constituted  its  only 
language,  do  not  afford  a greater  contrast  to  the  exact  and 
useful  researches  of  modern  chemistry,  and  the  clearness  and 
precision  of  its  present  nomenclature,  than  the  true  objects  of 
mental  science,  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  its  language. 
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exhibit  to  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  past  ages,  and  the 
jargon  in  which  the  vain  disputations  they  produced  were 
carried  on;  a jargon  which  was  at  once  the  easy  refuge  of 
ignorance,  and  the  inevitable  and  the  constant  source  of 
mental  delusion. 

The  search  after  the  philosopher’s  stone,  after  the  powder  of 
projection,  after  the  alcahest  or  general  solvent,  after  the 
elixir  of  life,  after  the  universal  medicine — in  a word,  after 
the  stone  of  transmutation,  and  the  medicine  of  immortality — a 
search  which  the  strongest  intellects  of  those  days  pursued  with 
the  most  intense  and  unremitting  application ; the  cultivation 
of  that  mysterious  and  delusive  art  which  has  been  emphatically 
said  to  be  without  principle,  beginning  in  falsehood,  proceeding 
in  labour,  and  ending  in  beggary,  and  the  chimeras  of  which  were 
darkly  shadowed  forth  under  the  emblems  of  “ the  lion,”  the  “dra- 
gon,” “ the  panther,”  “ the  flying  bird,”  “ the  red  eagle,”  “ the 
crow,”  “ the  toad,” — that  art  which  enchanted  the  credulous, 
perplexed  the  acute,  silenced  the  sceptical,  beggared  the  rich, 
and  enriched  the  knavish — that  art  was  the  precursor  and  the 
origin  of  a science  which  has  already  changed  in  some  degree 
the  face  of  nature,  and  completely  altered  the  condition  of  civilized 
society ; which  has  multiplied  our  national  resources  beyond  the 
power  of  calculation ; “ brought  the  treasures  of  the  abyss  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  given  the  feeble  arm  of  man  the  momentum 
of  an  Afrite  ; commanded  manufactures  to  arise,  as  the  rod  of 
the  prophet  produced  water  in  the  desert ; afforded  the  means  of 
dispensing  with  that  time  and  tide  which  wait  for  no  man,  and 
with  its  cloudy  machinery  produced  a change  in  the  world,  the 
effects  of  which,  extraordinary  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  only 
now  beginning  to  be  felt.” 

In  like  manner  the  art  of  disputation,  the  art  of  making- 
subtle  and  barren  distinctions,  and  of  practising  upon  the 
mind  to  an  extent,  and  with  a success,  which  now  excites  our 
astonishment,  the  cheat  of  words  ; an  art  to  which  some  of  the 
strongest  and  acutest  intellects  were  for  ages  fondly  and 
exclusively  devoted,  this  art,  which  instead  of  strengthening  and 
enlightening,  darkened  and  corrupted  the  understanding,  was 
the  precursor  and  the  origin  of  a science  which  is  destined  to 
produce  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  state  of  man,  an 
equally  stupendous, and  an  incomparably  mote  felicitous,  change 
than  chemistry,  with  all  its  triumphs,  can  ultimately  achieve 
in  his  physical  condition. 

This  master  science  which  has  for  its  object  to  show  what 
the  human  mind  is,  what  its  capacities  are,  what  are  the  best 
means  of  improving  them,  and  what  are  the  sources  from  which 
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their  truest  and  their  most  permanent  gratifications  must  flow, 
is  divided  into  two  great  branches — the  intellectual  and  the 
moral : the  first  includes  an  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  : the  second  a consideration  of  those  phenomena  as  plea- 
surable or  painful,  as  good  or  evil.  The  one  relates  to  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ; the  other  to  their  direction  : the  first  is 
called  mental,  the  second  moral  philosophy. 

We  purpose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  occasion  to  offer 
an  illustration  or  two  of  the  usefulness  of  attending  to  the  first 
branch  of  this  science,  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  under- 
stood before  the  second  can  be  studied  with  any  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

The  object  of  mental  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  natural 
science  : but  what  is  the  object  of  natural  science?  To  ascer- 
tain phenomena  and  their  relations.  Suppose  the  object  of  the 
natural  philosopher  be  to  find  out  what  a substance  is,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expressed,  to  ascertain  its  nature,  what  has  he  to 
do?  First,  to  discover  the  number  of  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  secondly,  the  various  changes  which  it  is  capable 
of  undergoing  from  other  bodies,  or  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  in  other  bodies,  together  with  the  order  in  which 
such  changes  take  place ; that  is,  to  ascertain  among  these 
changes  what  events  are  antecedents  and  what  consequents. 

Material  objects,  as  ordinarily  presented  to  us,  consist  of 
aggregates.  Of  the  separate  bodies  that  compose  the  mass  we 
have  commonly  no  perception  : we  distinguish  only  the  mass. 
Now  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  objects  of  science  is  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  these  separate  bodies.  This  object 
it  accomplishes  by  the  process  termed  Analysis.  Analysis 
separates  the  different  bodies  which  co-exist  in  a substance,  and 
exhibits  them  in  their  separate  state.  This  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  accomplishes  this 
object,  by  means  of  that  great  instrument  with  which  it  works, 
the  process  termed  decomposition.  Of  substances  that  are 
really  compound,  but  that  appear  simple,  chemical  decomposi- 
tion demonstrates  the  true  constitution  by  exhibiting  in  a 
separate  state  their  component  elements.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Brown,  with  that  felicity  of  illustration  for  which  he 
is  often  so  eminently  distinguished,  that  chemistry,  considered 
as  a source  of  knowledge,  is  an  instrument  precisely  analogous 
to  the  microscope,  doing  for  us  just  what  the  microscope 
accomplishes,  enabling  us  to  see  the  small  objects  which  are 
constantly  before  us,  but  which  the  imperfection  of  our  senses 
renders  us  incapable  of  distinguishing.  Had  our  eyes  been 
better,  chemistry  would  have  been  without  usefulness  and  even 
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without  object,  since  we  should  at  once  have  seen  what  its 
processes  alone  can  now  reveal  to  us.  Analysis,  therefore,  may 
be  truly  said  to  be  the  art  of  the  blind  : its  necessity  arises  from 
the  imperfection  of  sense,  and  its  usefulness  consists  in  remedy- 
ing the  defect  of  sense. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  operation  of  analysis  we 
are  led  to  perceive  the  exact  object  of  scientific  research,  and  to 
understand  what  it  accomplishes,  and  only  what  it  accomplishes 
when  successful.  Its  object  is,  to  ascertain  the  elements  of 
which  a substance  is  composed,  and  the  series  of  changes  of 
which  it  is  the  subject  or  the  agent : for  to  know  perfectly  all  the 
separate  bodies  which  co-exist  in  a substance,  and  all  the 
different  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  affecting  other  sub- 
stances and  of  being  affected  by  them,  is  to  have  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  that  substance  which  the  human  mind 
can  acquire. 

And  this  precisely  is  the  object  of  mental  science.  But  here 
a difficulty  occurs.  The  mind,  say  some,  is  simple,  the  mind  is 
indivisible,  the  mind  does  not  consist  of  parts,  the  mind  is  not 
made  up  of  different  elements  that  can  be  separated,  pre- 
cipitated, dissected  and  what  not ; the  mind  is  one.  The  very 
idea  of  applying  such  a process  as  that  of  analysis  to  the  mind 
is  therefore  in  itself  absurd.  Under  the  name  of  spiritualism  or 
of  some  other  term  of  the  like  signification  or  rather  of  no 
signification, — this  we  apprehend  is  a view  which  is,  at  present, 
very  commonly  taken  of  this  subject. 

A slight  attention  to  the  business  of  Naming  would  dissipate 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  which  most  objections  of  this  nature 
have  their  origin,  and  would  set  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

As  we  perceive  chiefly  aggregates,  we  have  constant  occasion 
to  speak  of  aggregates.  We  must  therefore  of  necessity  possess 
marks  by  which  these  aggregates  may  be  denoted.  The  inven- 
tion of  such  marks  is  the  business  of  language,  and  language 
has  devised  an  abundance  of  them  under  the  denomination  of 
general  terms ; the  word  body,  for  example,  is  one  of  these 
marks,  one  of  these  general  terms  : the  word  mind  is  another  : 
each  of  these  terms  includes  a large  aggregate. 

The  human  body  is  made  up  of  a number  of  organized  sub- 
stances ; these  substances  are  moulded  into  distinct  and  various 
forms, — thus  constituting  definite  structures  which  are  termed 
organs  : these  organs  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  perform- 
ing specific  actions,  which  are  called  functions.  Now  all  these 
structures  and  functions  are  included  and  expressed  by  the 
single  term,  “ body yet  an  analysis  of  what  is  included  in  this 
term,  finds  abundance  of  employment  for  two  extensive  branches 
of  science — anatomy  and  physiology. 
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In  like  manner  the  human  mind  is  made  up  of  a number  of 
sensations,  ideas,  feelings,  affections,  passions ; that  is,  it  is 
capable  of  existing  in  different  states  of  consciousness  : or  it  is 
susceptible  of  various  affections.  All  these  different  states — • 
all  these  various  affections  form  one  great  aggregate  which  are 
included  under  the  general  term.  Mind.  But  some  of  these 
states  are  simple,  others  are  complex  ; some  are  pleasurable, 
others  are  painful ; some  are  good,  others  are  bad  ; some  are  to 
be  cherished  and  strengthened  by  all  possible  means ; others 
are  to  be  weakened  and  discouraged  by  all  the  expedients  that 
can  be  brought  into  operation.  Analysis,  therefore,  is  a process 
which  is  applicable  to  the  human  mind  ; and  which  when  actu- 
ally applied  to  it,  is  found  to  open  a field  of  inquiry  as  extensive 
as,  and  far  more  difficult  than,  that  afforded  by  an  examination 
into  the  constitution  of  the  body;  and  which,  like  the  former, 
finds  abundance  of  occupation  for  two  great  branches  of  science, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy. 

There  are  then  mental  as  well  as  physical  aggregates,  and  the 
business  of  the  mental  philosopher  is  to  deal  with  these  mental 
aggregates  just  as  the  natural  philosopher  deals  with  the  phy- 
sical. The  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  at  any  given  moment 
constituting  the  consciousness  of  that  moment,  are  generally 
exceedingly  complex.  There  is  no  chemical  substance,  into  what- 
ever number  of  elements  it  is  capable  of  being  resolved,  which 
possesses  a more  compound  nature  than  most  of  the  thoughts 
that  pass  through  the  mind,  and  all  the  feelings  that  agitate  the 
heart.  Many  of  these  affections  consist  of  entire  trains  of  thought 
which  have  recurred  again  and  again  ; and  the  point  of  conscious- 
ness, constituting  the  particular  affection  of  the  moment,  could 
not  have  existed  without  the  previous  existence  of  all  these 
trains,  with  all  their  repetitions.  By  mental  analysis,  these 
complex  states  are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  more  simple 
states ; the  most  simple  constitute  the  elements  of  which  the 
complex  are  composed  : the  laws  according  to  which  these 
elements  combine,  so  as  to  form  the  complex  states,  are  capable 
of  being  determined,  and  the  order  in  which,  when  formed,  they 
succeed  each  other,  is  capable  of  being  ascertained.  And  to 
know  all  this,  to  know  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  all  the  complex  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  of 
which  our  varied  consciousness  consists, — to  know  the  laws  by 
which  these  combinations  are  formed, — to  know  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other, — to  know  what  antecedents  are  invariably 
followed  by  what  consequents, — is  to  know  the  mind.  To  be 
able  to  obtain  this  species  of  knowledge  indeed,  to  be  able  to 
make  for  ourselves  the  requisite  analysis,  in  any  particular  case, 
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with  promptitude  and  accuracy,  is  a power  which  can  be 
acquired  only  by  diligent  study  and  frequent  exercise,  but  which 
to  have  once  acquired,  is  to  have  obtained  the  mastery  over  the 
mind. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will  demand  how? 
They  will  ask,  what  relation  can  there  be  between  the  know- 
ledge of  the  phenomena  and  the  command  of  them  ? Admitting 
that  without  the  knowledge  there  cannot  be  the  command,  does 
the  knowledge  ensure  the  command  ? 

The  knowledge  of  steam,  the  construction  of  the  steam- 
engine,  and  the  application  of  it  to  the  Calais  Packet,  do  not 
ensure  to  any  man  that  on  any  given  day  he  will  go  by  that 
packet  from  London  to  Calais  : but  at  all  events,  in  knowing 
that  there  is  such  a packet,  the  means  of  going  from  London  to 
Calais  are  known  to  every  man.  To  have  analysed,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  a mental  combination  ; to  have  shown  the  pro- 
cess by  which  that  combination  is  effected  ; to  have  expounded 
the  laws  by  which,  after  the  combination  is  formed,  it  succeeds 
to  other  combinations,  and  causes  other  combinations  to  succeed 
to  it,  does  not  ensure  that  if  it  be  pleasurable  and  good,  the 
proper  expedients  will  be  adopted  to  render  it  as  constantly  and 
powerfully  present  to  the  mind  as  possible  ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  it  be  painful  and  evil,  the  proper  expedients  will 
be  adopted  to  render  it  as  constantly  absent  or  as  feebly  present 
as  possible.  To  do  that  is  the  business,  not  of  the  mental 
philosopher,  but  of  the  moral  instructor  : and  to  form  the  habit 
of  doing  it  with  regard  to  a great  number  of  mental  states,  is  a 
main  object,  and  an  unspeakably  important  object  of  education. 
In  the  mean  time,  by  performing  such  an  analysis,  the  mental 
philosopher  does  two  things  for  the  moral  instructor — he  furnishes 
him  with  an  instrument,  and  at  the  same  time  teaches  him  how 
to  use  it.  Were  mental  analyses  performed  with  the  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  turn  them  to  this  practical  account,  and 
were  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  education  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  to  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
helps  when  placed  within  their  reach — were  this  done  with  regard 
to  all  the  mental  phenomena  which  most  materially  influence 
men’s  conduct  and  happiness,  let  any  one  set  himself  to  imagine 
(it  will  be  an  instructive  employment)  what  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  state  of  large  numbers  of  human  beings  would 
speedily  become. 

And  this  train  of  thought  brings  us  to  another  objection, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a very  common  and  a very  old  one  ; 
namely,  that,  after  all,  knowledge  is  not  virtue : that  every  body 
knows  more  than  any  body  does : that  what  is  wanted  is  a 
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commanding  motive,  a sure  and  steady  impulse  to  do,  not  a 
better  knowledge  of  what  is  right  to  be  done. 

Clear,  exact,  certain  knowledge,  is  itself  that  commanding 
motive  ; of  itself  affords  that  sure  and  steady  impulse.  The 
difficulty  is,  to  get  the  knowledge  with  the  requisite  clearness, 
exactness,  certainty.  The  moment  this  is  obtained,  all  difficulty 
is  at  an  end  : the  actions  of  the  man  may  be  calculated  with  as 
much  certainty  as  the  mechanist  can  calculate  the  movements 
of  any  part  of  his  machine. 

That  knowledge  is  virtue,  is  an  aphorism,  therefore,  that 
contains  a no  less  certain,  and  a far  more  profound  and  sublime 
truth,  than  the  more  celebrated  and  less-doubted  aphorism, 
that  “ knowledge  is  power.”  The  clear,  exact,  and  certain  know- 
ledge of  what  is  conducive  to  happiness,  in  the  truest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  term,  as  surely  determines  the 
course  of  conduct  which  is  denominated  virtuous  (as  far  as  that 
knowledge  extends)  as  the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  any 
given  physical  phenomena  can  ensure  the  production  of  any 
given  physical  result.  Men  are  no  more  capable  of  doing  volun- 
tarily what  they  are  certain  will  involve  them  in  misery, 
than  a stone  is  capable,  of  its  own  accord,  of  flying  upwards. 
Were  it  otherwise,  human  beings  would  possess  no  moral  nature, 
and  would  be  capable  of  no  moral  conduct.  Mental  and  moral 
antecedents,  mental  and  moral  consequents,  are  as  fixed  and 
invariable  as  physical,  and  in  some  cases  at  least,  are  capable 
of  being  ascertained  with  equal  certainty.  And  as  no  man 
voluntarily  thrusts  his  hand  into  the  fire,  because  no  man  is 
ignorant  that  such  an  act  will  occasion  him  useless  suffering, 
so  no  man  does,  and  no  man  is  capable  of  doing,  any  moral 
action  which  he  knows  will  as  surely  occasion  him  a preponder- 
ance of  intense  pain,  as  that  fire  will  burn.  The  physical 
antecedents  that  produce  pain  are  in  general  well  known  to 
every  one,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  avoidance  is  possible,  they  are 
avoided  : but  the  mental  and  the  moral  antecedents  that  produce 
pain  are  sometimes  not  well  known : with  regard  to  all  that  are 
not  well  known,  the  perception  of  the  certainty  of  the  sequence 
can  be  neither  universal  nor  irresistible.  In  all  their  true  inter- 
ests, intellectual,  moral,  and  political,  men  require  to  be 
instructed,  and  the  necessity  of  mental  and  moral  science  is 
founded  in  this  very  want  of  man’s  nature.  Nevertheless,  the 
circumstances  that  invariably  promote  those  interests,  the 
circumstances  that  invariably  counteract  them,  are  as  uni- 
form as  those  that  produce  any  physical  phenomena  : some 
of  these  circumstances  are  already  ascertained  : as  far  as  they 
are  ascertained,  the  knowledge  of  them  is  capable  of  being  com- 
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municated : with  regard  to  all  these  known  mental  and  moral 
antecedents  and  consequents,  at  least,  it  must  be  possible  as 
strongly  to  associate  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  invariableness  of 
relation,  as  with  those  that  are  purely  physical.  To  teach  the 
student  for  his  own  sake,  and  to  teach  the  instructor  for  the 
sake  of  others,  with  regard  to  what  mental  and  moral  states  this 
is  to  be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  is  the  ultimate  object  of 
this  science.  The  full  power  of  education  to  communicate 
this  highest  kind  of  instruction,  has  never  yet  been  tried. 
When  shall  we  see  it  tried  upon  our  youth  in  the  public  institu- 
tions of  our  country  ? 

There  is  another  way  in  which  mental  science  is  capable  of 
influencing  human  happiness,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is 
commonly  apprehended  ; namely,  by  rendering  familiar  to  the 
mind,  the  sources  of  pleasurable  or  of  painful  emotions  in  others, 
and  by  regulating,  in  conformity  to  that  knowledge,  the  external 
deportment.  This  acquaintance  with  mental  phenomena 
affords  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  politeness,  if  by 
politeness  be  meant  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of 
life,  so  as  to  give  the  least  pain  and  the  greatest  pleasure.  The 
man  whose  feelings  are  refined  and  delicate,  and  whose  manners 
the  habitual  cultivation  of  such  feelings  has  polished,  exerts 
the  charm  over  others  for  which  he  is  distinguished,  in  conse- 
quence of  possessing  a quick  perception  of  what  will  produce,  in 
those  with  whom  he  converses,  agreeable  or  painful  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  an  exquisite  tact  in  exciting  the 
former,  and  in  avoiding  the  latter  : a perception  and  tact  which 
cannot  have  been  acquired  without  careful  attention  to  the  im- 
pressions occasioned  by  slight  modifications  of  discourse  and 
deportment ; a look,  an  accent,  a tone,  a gesture.  Chesterfield, 
who  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  mental  phenomena,  regarded 
them  in  a much  less  philosophical,  and  therefore  in  a much  less 
perfect  manner  (perfect  for  his  purpose)  than  was  requisite  for 
the  acquisition  of  politeness,  in  this  its  truest  and  highest  sense  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy  occupy  themselves  exclusively 
about  the  mere  ceremonials  of  behaviour.  And  what  is  the 
result  ? A pleasing  exterior,  which  is  compatible  with  the 
constant  indulgence  of  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  feelings  of  a 
base  nature.  If  some  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  the  late  “ first 
gentleman  in  Europe”  be  true,  a slight  analysis  of  the  impres- 
sions that  must  have  been  produced  by  the  actions  related, 
would  prove  that  he  possessed  a mind  essentially  and  grossly 
vulgar  ; and  were  the  analysis  extended  to  the  effects  occasioned 
by  the  admitted  practices  of  his  admirers,  who  assume  to  take 
tne  lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  same  charge 
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would  be  substantiated  against  them.  He  only  is  a gentleman 
whose  manners  and  whose  feelings  are  gentle : whose  manners 
are  gentle,  because  they  are  the  result  of  refined  tastes,  and 
whose  feelings  are  gentle,  because  the  habit  of  studying  the 
gratification  of  others,  and  of  postponing  his  own,  has  rendered 
his  heart  benignant. 

But  the  practical  usefulness  of  mental  science,  to  which  it 
was  our  wish  to  direct  particular  attention,  suggests  considera- 
tions of  a very  different  class  ; and  has  relation  to  this  science 
especially  as  the  science  of  analysis.  The  object  of  analysis, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  to  ascertain  the  separate  component 
elements  of  which  any  aggregate  is  formed.  Now  the  import- 
ance of  making  such  analyses,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
is  unspeakably  greater  than  is  commonly  understood,  and  the 
want  of  ability  to  make  them  by  educated,  nay  even  by  dis- 
tinguished men,  is  incredible ; the  want  of  ability  to  make 
them  being  established  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  make 
them,  even  on  occasions  on  which  they  seem  to  be  in  earnest 
to  make  them,  and  on  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  should  be  made. 

Who  can  think  of  the  word  legislation  without  seeing  the 
constant  necessity  there  is  for  the  most  exact  analysis  in  this 
science  ; without  seeing  the  terrible  evils  that  must  arise  if  here 
things  that  differ  be  not  discriminated,  and  if,  consequently,  the 
same  rule  be  applied  to  these  different  things.  Who  can  think 
of  the  immensity  of  the  interests  that  come  for  consideration 
before  the  legislator,  that  are  decided  for  good  or  evil  by  him ; 
the  number  of  human  beings  whose  happiness  or  misery  is 
influenced,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  influenced,  by  the 
wisdom  or  the  folly  of  his  decision  ; the  extent  to  which 
the  energies  of  a whole  nation  may  be  repressed,  and  its 
progress  in  civilization,  in  wealth,  in  liberty,  in  virtue,  in  happi- 
ness, in  good  of  every  kind,  intellectual,  moral,  and  political, 
be  retarded,  century  after  century,  by  his  want  of  the  power 
of  discrimination,  by  his  applying  the  same  rule  to  different 
things,  by  his  inconclusive  inferences  ; in  a word,  by  bad  logic 
acting  upon  false  facts  : what  mind  is  capacious  enough  to  take 
into  its  view  the  suffering  that  in  time  past  has  had  its  origin  in 
this  source  ? Who  can  think  of  the  minds  of  our  actual  legis- 
lators, and  say  that  we  are  better  off  now  ? Who  can  think  of 
the  means  by  which  they  are  trained,  or  rather  of  the  absolute 
and  entire  neglect  of  all  attempts  to  train  them,  and  imagine 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  operation  calculated  to  mend  our  con- 
dition. And  what  is  the  fact  ? Are  our  public  men  good  analysts  ? 
Are  they  excellent  appreciators  of  evidence  ? Ho  they  indicate 
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remarkable  acuteness  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  ? Do  they 
exemplify  extraordinary  soundness  of  judgment  in  the  deduction 
of  conclusions  ? Do  they  give  habitual  proof  that  they  have 
delivered  themselves  from  the  delusion  and  the  thraldom  of 
words  ? Take  up  any  morning  newspaper  : read  the  report  it 
may  chance  to  contain  of  their  most  matured  thoughts  on  any 
given  subject— on  the  Corn-laws  for  example,  on  Free  Trade,  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  on  the  Vote  by  Ballot ; look  at  the 
clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  views;  at  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  their  facts;  at  the  acuteness  and  soundness  of  their 
inferences— what  would  be  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of 
any  discerning  man  by  such  a course  of  investigation  ? much 
the  same,  we  apprehend,  as  would  be  produced  by  a perusal  of 
the  writings  of  the  men  who  would  have  the  minds  of  these 
legislators  remain  for  ever  as  they  are;  who  advocate  theirworst 
legislative  measures,  and  who  make  it  a fundamental  objection 
to  certain  views  of  government,  and  to  the  adoption,  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  of  certain  securities  against  mis-government 
which  such  views  suggest,  that  the  views,  and  securities  in 
question  have  their  origin  in  a knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
are  wholly  unworthy  of  attention,  because  they  are  merely 
adapted  to  counteract  certain  propensities  of  human  nature. 
Such  senators  are  worthy  of  such  apologists  ! But  the  com- 
munity to  which  such  arguments  are  offered, — what  must  the 
proposers  think  of  its  state  of  knowledge  ? 

Even  Mr.  Brougham,  an  advocate  for  the  schoolmaster,  and, 
through  him,  a friend  to  the  people,  at  a meeting  lately  held  in 
Yorkshire,  stated,  that  he  was  a friend  to  parliamentary  reform  ; 
that  he  was  a friend  to  the  extension  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
inhabitant  householders ; that  he  was  even  a friend  to  triennial 
parliaments  ; but  that  he  was  not  a friend  to  voting  by  ballot : 
that  is,  this  man  of  experience  presumed  so  much  upon  the 
want  of  knowledge,  or  the  want  of  logic,  in  the  worthy  electors 
of  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  as  to  venture  to  tell  them,  at  the  very 
moment  he  was  soliciting  them  to  return  him  to  parliament  as 
their  representative,  that  with  regard  to  a public  measure,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  he  was  indeed  a 
friend  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  means  to  the  end. 

A lax  habit  of  thinking  leads  to  loose  conduct;  he  who 
habitually  neglects  mental,  will  not  be  apt  to  discern  moral  dis- 
tinctions ; and  the  man  who  cannot  think  closely,  is  incapable, 
from  the  very  constitution  of  his  mind,  not  to  say  of  exalted,  but 
even  of  rigid  and  steady  virtue?  Do  we  find  the  converse  and 
the  confutation  of  this  in  the  pure  and  elevated  morality  of  our 
public  men?  Do  we  find  in  them  a practical  proof  that  it  is 
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possible  for  loose  and  feeble  thought  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  sturdy  and  resolute  virtue?  Virtue  in  public  men  ! The 
incongruity  is  not  greater  in  the  idea  of  chastity  in  public 
women ! Public  virtue ! They  themselves  laugh  at  it.  The 
man  who  in  their  presence  should  pretend  to  it,  or  speak  as 
though  he  sincerely  expected  it,  to  a certainty  would  be  set 
down  by  them  as  a fool  or  a knave.  Were  there  any  morality 
left  in  the  country, — were  there  even  any  sense  of  public  shame, 
— the  language  which,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  writing,  is 
held  by  some  members  of  parliament,  and  the  transactions 
which  are  openly  carried  on  by  others,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  would  cover  the  nation  with  humiliation  as  with  a 
garment. 

At  a public  meeting  recently  held  at  Birmingham,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  is  reported  to  have  sard,  that  parliament  is  so  corrupt 
that  the  most  ingenious  man  would  find  it  impossible  to  devise 
a plan  which  should  so  invariably  operate  against  the  interests 
of  the  people  ! What  does  this  language,  being  interpreted, 
signify  ? That  public  men  of  the  present  day  are  so  corrupt 
that  they  do,  by  their  actual  conduct,  invariably  betray  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  in  a more  perfect  manner  than  would  be 
possible  under  any  other  circumstances  that  could  be  devised, 
even  though  the  cleverest  man  should  set  himself  to  devise 
them  ! The  practical  comment  on  this  declaration  has  been 
recently  afforded  by  the  conduct  both  of  candidates  and  electors 
in  numerous  parts  of  the  country.  “ The  vending  of  seats  by 
aristocrats  is  becoming  notorious  to  all : it  would  argue  an  igno- 
rance of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  example  does  not 
operate  upon  needy  electors.  We  find  accordingly  boroughs 
that  were  accustomed  to  return  candidates  of  stated  principles, 
and  at  a moderate  expense,  proclaiming  openly  their  readiness 
to  sell  themselves  to  the  best  bidder.  Rochester,  for  instance, 
which  used  to  send  members  to  parliament  for  a few  hundred 
pounds,  now  contains  a body  of  electors,  who  have  published 
handbills,  testifying  that  their  minds  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
their  pockets  to  corruption.  Similar  examples  are  rife,  and  we 
need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  advertisements  in  the  papers 
from  the  electors  of  Sudbury,  Taunton,  Ipswich,  Stafford, 
Coventry,”  &c.* 

How  can  we  reap  if  we  do  not  sow  ? Where  are  our  minds 
disciplined?  Where  are  our  consciences  bred?  We  have 
indeed  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  and  from  these 
ancient  seats  of  learning,  our  modern  legislators  still 
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come ; but  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals,  no  sound  is  heard  in  these  venerable 
and  venerated  walls.  Some  time  ago  an  attempt  was 

made  at  one  of  them  to  teach  the  youth  the  foundation  of 
morals,  private  and  public  ; but  the  attempt  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  the  practice  has  gone  into  desuetude,  which  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  since  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  effort,  while  it 
lasted,  must  have  been  admirable,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
record  which  the  professor  himself  has  left  us  of  its  practical 
tendency  in  his  chapters  on  Church  Establishments,  and  on 
Subscription  to  Articles,  and  in  his  own  declaration,  that  for 
himself  he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a conscience. 

But  if  the  law-maker  be  thus  deficient  in  all  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  which  fit  him  for  his  office,  what  is  the 
case  with  the  practitioner  of  the  law?  “ With  minds  of  every 
class,”  says  Mr.  Bentham,  “ the  mind  of  the  lawyer  has  to  deal. 
Of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind  what  does  the  lawyer 
know  ? Exactly  what  the  grub  knows  of  the  bud  it  preys 
upon.” 

The  great  body  of  lawyers,  it  would  seem,  are  Realists : for  they 
mistake  names  for  entities,  and  blindly  follow  out  in  practice  all 
the  consequences  that  would  happen  were  the  identity  of  the 
name  and  the  identity  of  the  thing  invariably  coincident.  They 
include,  for  example,  under  a particular  name  a certain  set  of 
circumstances ; should  this  name  chance  to  be  assigned  to  a 
different  set  of  circumstances,  that,  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
lawyer,  alters  in  no  degree  the  nature  of  the  case  ; he  goes  on  to 
attach  to  this  second  set  of  circumstances  the  same  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be,  which  were  previously  attached 
to  the  first.  Take  for  example  the  word  Monopoly.  Formerly 
it  was  not  unusual  to  purchase  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  certain  commodities  to  the  people,  at  what  price  the 
purchaser  of  the  privilege  chose  ; this  privilege  was  secured  to 
its  purchaser  by  a royal  instrument  called  a patent,  the  pri- 
vilege itself  being  called  a monopoly.  In  consequence  of  the 
mischiefs  produced  by  these  monopolies,  they  became  odious  to 
the  people  ; in  process  of  time  they  became  odious  also  “ in  the 
eye  of  the  law.”  The  inventor  of  a piece  of  mechanism  claimed 
the  exclusive  use  of  his  machine  for  a certain  time,  as  a com- 
pensation for  the  labour  of  invention,  and  as  a reward  for  the 
benefit  conferred  by  its  means  on  the  community.  His  claim 
was  granted ; the  instrument  securing  to  him  the  privilege 
was  called  a patent ; and  another  privilege  secured  by  a patent 
having  already  got  the  name  of  monopoly,  this  privilege  was 
also  called  a monopoly.  What  was  the  effect  on  the  lawyer’s 
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mind  of  calling  these  two  things  by  the  same  name?  To 
make  him  confound  their  nature  ; to  induce  him  to  attach  to  the 
second  set  of  circumstances,  the  same  consequences  that  he 
found  attached  to  the  first. 

If  a person  fashion  a bust  from  a piece  of  clay,  the  result  of 
this  mental  labour  is  deemed  by  the  legislator,  and  is  called  by 
the  lawyer,  u a production  of  genius,”  it  is  “ a work  of  art,”  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  copy-right;  but  if  he  fashion  from  the 
same  substance  an  instrument  which  is  capable  of  some  useful 
application  to  the  arts,  of  abridging,  for  instance,  to  a great 
extent  the  time,  the  labour,  and  the  cost  spent  in  the  production 
of  some  article  of  manufacture  or  commerce,  this  is  not  a 
production  of  genius,  this  is  not  a work  of  art,  this  does  not 
entitle  the  inventor  to  the  fruits  of  his  labour  ; this  is  merely  a 
“ mechanical  invention”  ; if  the  legislator  give  him  any  exclusive 
interest  in  it,  it  is  granted,  not  as  a matter  of  right,  but  as  a 
privilege  ; the  lawyer,  in  his  turn,  strikes  upon  this  privilege 
the  name  monopoly ; monopolies  are  injurious  to  the  people, 
monopolies  are  odious  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; it  follows  that  this 
grant  must  be  construed  stricto  sensu.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ? that  the  labour  of  invention,  with  regard  to  all 
mechanical  productions,  is  not  only  profitless,  but  in  many 
cases  ruinous  to  the  inventor,  and  this  so  generally,  and  to  so 
great  a degree,  that  it  has  become  proverbial  among  mechanists, 
that  those  who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  productions  of 
this  nature,  do  so  to  their  own  certain  loss.  And  the  public, 
mean  time,  loses  all  the  advantage  which  it  would  receive 
from  the  invention  of  implements  capable  of  multiplying 
production  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  it  abundant.  And 
all  this  because  the  lawyer  is  unable  to  see  through  the 
obscurity  of  a word,  and  is  incapable  of  performing  the  very 
slight  analysis  that  is  requisite  to  distinguish  the  two  sets  of 
circumstances,  which  are,  in  this  instance,  included  under  one 
and  the  same  term.  When  it  is  considered  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  clearly  defined  term  in  the  whole  system  of 
English  law,  — that  there  is  not  a single  law-treatise  in  the 
English  language  which  contains  a good  definition  of  the 
words  law,  right,  obligation,  principle, — that  no  lawyer  is 
acquainted  with  any  determinate  criterion  of  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  all  lawyers  are,  in  the  room  of  it,  busily  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  a number  of  fictitious  entities,  which  they 
mistake  for  real  entities,  such  as  “ natural  equity,”  “ natural 
sentiments  of  mankind,”  “ innate  sense  of  justice,”  and  a host  of 
others, — it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  analysis  is  a process  which 
might  be  applied  with  some  advantage  to  the  law, — that  sound 
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drilling  for  some  time  in  the  exercise  of  applying  it  would  do  no 
sort  of  inj  ury  to  the  lawyer’s  mind, — and  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  public  would  become  sensible  of  the  good  effects  of  the 
discipline  by  the  altered  state  of  its  purse. 

The  imputation  of  Realism  lies  with  still  greater  force  against 
the  whole  body  of  physicians  than  it  does  against  the  body  of 
lawyers.  Unfortunately  for  the  medical  mind,  a catalogue  of 
names  has  been  drawn  up,  under  the  dignified  appellation 
of  Nosology,  each  name  standing  at  the  head  of  an  enumeration 
of  a certain  set  of  symptoms  ; these  names  have  been  mistaken 
universally  (or  with  few  and  rare  exceptions)  for  things ; and 
consequently  the  symptoms  of  diseases  for  diseases  themselves  ; 
the  mere  signs  of  disorder  for  the  disordered  state.  It  has 
happened,  therefore,  and  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  suggestion  and  succession  of  the  trains  of  ideas  in  the 
human  mind,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  in  practice,  at 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  medical  men  have  set  themselves 
to  find  out  the  name  to  which  the  symptoms  presenting  them- 
selves might  be  referred,  not  to  discover  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  organ  on  which  the  symptoms  depend ; and  that  when 
they  have  taken  the  pen  in  hand  to  prescribe,  or  the  pestle  and 
mortar  to  compound,  what  they  have  had  in  view,  as  the  thing  to 
be  combatted,  has  been  the  nosological  name  under  which  an 
artificial  classification  chanced  to  arrange  certain  sets  of  symp- 
toms ; not  the  morbid  processes,  which  alone  constitute  the 
disease,  which  alone  admit  of  counteraction,  which  alone  can 
be  objects  of  treatment.  With  the  name  is  associated  in  the 
practitioner’s  mind  a certain  set  of  remedies  : as  soon  as  the 
symptoms  suggest  the  name,  the  name  invariably  suggests  that 
particular  set  of  remedies  : consequently,  if  the  name  suggested 
denote  an  opposite  morbid  state  from  that  which  actually  exists, 
an  opposite  set  of  remedies  to  that  which  the  case  requires 
must  be  employed.  And  what  is  the  consequence?  What 
must  be  the  consequence  in  all  the  cases  in  which  life 
depends  on  the  counteraction  of  morbid  processes,  which  are 
never  thought  of ; and  the  existence  of  which  are  never  even 
an  object  of  attention  ? What  must  be  the  consequence,  when 
men  to  whom  the  salvation  of  life  is  intrusted,  from  the  belief 
that  their  professional  pursuits  have  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  means  of  saving  life,  are  ignorant  even  of  the  very  object  at 
which  it  is  their  business  to  aim  ? The  practical  consequences 
of  this  miserable  cheat  of  words,  with  which  the  medical  mind 
has  so  long  abused  itself — what  must  they  have  been  ? Melan- 
choly and  many  are  those  consequences,  of  which  Death  could 
speak,  but  which  the  Grave  conceals  1 
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We  shall  advert  to  but  one  othef  class  of  professional 
men,  who  have  wretchedly  failed  in  the  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  who  continue  to  fail  in  it,  in  consequence  of 
their  ignorance  of  the  structure  of  the  human  mind.  Had' 
the  schoolmaster  been  as  intimately  acquainted  with  mental 
and  moral  phenomena  as  he  has  been  profoundly  ignorant  of 
them,  what  would  have  been  the  mental  and  the  moral  state  of 
the  present  generation  of  men?  Whether  his  purpose  be  to 
communicate  any  thing  from  the  stores  already  accumulated  in 
the  great  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  or  to  show  how  mental 
labour  must  be  directed  in  order  to  furnish  any  new  contribution 
to  those  stores  ; whether  he  aim  at  forming  a mental  or  moral 
habit,  or  endeavour  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  ; whether 
his  object  be  to  instruct  or  to  govern,  to  stimulate  or  to  curb,  to 
guide  or  to  counteract,  he  can  do  neither  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  constitution  of  the  mind  upon  which  he  has  to  operate. 
Nothing  connected  with  human  affairs  is  calculated  to  fill  an 
enlightened  and  benevolent  man  with  deeper  regret,  than  the  fact 
(and  unhappily  the  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  clearly  it 
appears  to  be  a fact)  that  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  prevalent 
systems  of  education,  all  the  popular  modes  of  teaching,  all  the 
instruments  of  instruction,  all  school-books  and  all  school-dis- 
cipline, (with  few  exceptions)  have  been  founded  in  a total 
ignorance  of  the  human  mind.  Some  of  these  plans,  it  is 
true,  have  been  constructed  with  such  exquisite  art  and  skill,  to 
counteract  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  professedly  framed, 
as  to  excite  a suspicion  that  they  were  devised  with  a consum- 
mate knowledge  of  the  human  mind  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  turned  against  it.  Of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars,  and  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  language  in  general,  long  prevalent  and  still 
prevalent  in  the  schools,  some  of  the  older  grammarians  have 
indeed  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Devil  actually  had  a hand 
in  their  invention.  And  unquestionably  if  the  human  race  have 
an  evil  genius,  and  if  he  be  the  author  of  those  inventions,  the 
moment  when  the  idea  of  them  first  occurred  to  him  must  have 
been  one  of  exultation.  From  the  first  day  they  were  put  in 
operation,  until  the  present,  they  have  wrought  his  will  with  such 
steadiness  and  power,  that  he  must  have  taken  an  amazing  pride 
and  pleasure  in  witnessing  how  well  they  worked.  To  an 
extent  which  even  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  they  have 
kept  the  human  mind  in  a state  of  perpetual  infancy,  obliging 
each  successive  generation  to  go  over  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  the  preceding,  and  with  the  same  toil ; allowing  incredibly 
little  to  be  transmitted  from  mind  to  mind  ; making  every  one 
climb  by  the  same  rugged  path  the  same  steep  ascent,  and  causing 
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time  to  erase,  not  to  deepen,  the  print  of  the  steps  by  which  some 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit,  and  the  vestiges  of 
which  might  have  rendered  the  ascent  less  difficult  to  others. 
By  inverting  the  natural  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  studied, 
by  beginning  with  the  abstract  instead  of  the  concrete,  by  pre- 
tending to  expound  the  general  law  before  the  individual  facts 
were  made  known,  the  study,  even  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  of  their  varied  and  extended  dependencies,  than  the  percep- 
tion and  tracing  out  of  which  there  is  nothing  that  excites 
in  the  young  mind  a more  intense  interest  or  a more  pure  delight, 
has  been  turned  into  loathing.  The  period  of  human  life  when 
all  the  faculties  of  the  human  being  are  vigorous  and  fresh,  and 
might  be  kept  in  a state  of  almost  constant  activity,  a period  the 
recollections  of  which  ought  to  be  those  of  unmixed  delight  from 
association  with  the  highly  pleasurable  sensations  that  are  the 
natural  result  of  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise, — this  period 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  rendered  one  of  so  much  restraint  and 
mortification  that  it  cannot  be  recurred  to  without  feelings  of 
the  most  painful  regret,  not  unmixed  with  indignation.  But  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  mischief  is  to  be  seen  in  the  idtimate  re- 
sult, which  has  been,  not  only  to  counteract  the  developement 
of  the  mind  and  to  cramp  its  powers,  but  to  corrupt  its  affections, 
and  to  render  it,  what  we  so  often  see  it,  narrow,  dark,  feeble, 
cowardly,  and  selfish.  In  a word,  what  has  been  called  Educa- 
tion, instead  of  consisting  of  a discipline  wisely  adapted  to  ex- 
pand the  faculties,  to  store  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  and 
above  all,  to  form  it  to  habits  of  reflection,  discrimination,  calm- 
ness, self-control,  self-denial,  truth,  courage  and  benignity,  has 
consisted  of  a process  which  applied  in  infancy,  and  brought  to 
operate  with  surprising  constancy  and  force  through  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  youth  and  adolescence,  has  ended  by  making  the 
man,  in  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  worst  sense  of  those 
words,  alternately  slave  and  tyrant. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  evils  which  have  been  adverted 
to,  affect  the  highest  powers  and  the  most  precious  interests  of 
the  human  being,  and  that  there  is  not  a single  human  being  to 
whom  their  baneful  influence  has  not  in  some  degree  extended, 
while  of  many  thousands  it  may  be  most  truly  affirmed  that 
they  have  occasioned  the  total  and  irretrievable  ruin — some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  that  science, 
which,  when  cultivated  with  success,  will  put  an  end  to  them  ; 
which  alone  is  adequate  to  remove  them,  ancl  which  will  diminish 
them  in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion. This  science  we  have  called  the  master-science  ; and  it  is 
so,  not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  the  noblest,  but  also  because 
vol.  xni. — Westminster  Review.  u 
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it  exerts  a paramount  influence  over  the  acquisition,  the  exten- 
sion, and  the  use,  of  every  other.  He  who  increases  our  know- 
ledge of  this  science  is  our  benefactor  in  the  highest  sense  in 
which  one  human  being  can  be  the  benefactor  of  another ; and 
we  doubt  not  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  author  of  “ The  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind”  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  inestimable. 
This  work  is  strictly  what  its  name  implies,  an  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  mental  phenomena.  It  consists  not  of  disquisi- 
tion, not  of  diffuse  and  rhetorical  writing,  but  of  a close  and 
scientific  examination  into  the  composition  of  the  various  mental 
aggregates,  the  successions  of  which  constitute  our  existence.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a series  of  exercises,  in  which  the  points 
to  be  ascertained  are  stated  with  clearness  and  precision,  and 
the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  results  sought  for  is  shown  and  indi- 
cated in  such  a manner,  that  the  student  is  taught,  not  only  how 
to  arrive  at  any  one  particular  result,  but  at  any  result  of  the  same 
nature  which  to  him  may  be  yet  unknown.  And  this  we  look  upon 
to  be  the  great  excellence  of  the  work  ; the  habit  of  mind  which 
the  study  of  it  is  calculated  to  form  ; the  habit  of  mental  reflec- 
tion, or  rather  of  mental  dissection,  without  which  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  and  which  can 
be  acquired  only  by  labour  and  perseverance.  Those  only  who 
have  in  some  degree  succeeded  in  acquiring  this  habit  are  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  putting  and  keeping  it  in  exercise,  or  know 
how  very  rarely  that  exercise  is  performed.  All  long-con- 
tinued voluntary  efforts  are  painful.  Few  persons,  until 
they  make  the  trial,  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
arm  extended  at  full  length,  without  allowing  any  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes  ; nor  is  it  commonly 
suspected  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  fix  the  attention,  with- 
out interruption  or  diversion,  on  a single  point  of  conscious- 
ness alone,  for  the  same  space  of  time.  The  power  of  con- 
tinuous attention,  however,  is  capable  of  being  strengthened 
to  a far  greater  degree  even  than  the  power  of  continuous 
muscular  exertion  ; and  while  there  is  no  study  in  which  this 
power  is  more  requisite  than  in  that  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
there  is  none  which  has  so  remarkable  a tendency  to  improve 
and  to  perfect  the  faculty. 

It  is  certain  that  he  who,  without  having  previously  exercised 
his  mind  in  investigations  of  this  nature,  reads  this  work  as  he 
would  read  an  account  of  some  natural  phenomena,  or  as  he 
would  go  over  a bare  chemical  analysis,  will  peruse  it  with  little 
profit.  It  will  do  good  to  none  whom  it  does  not  induce  to 
observe  with  closeness  his  own  states  of  consciousness ; whom 
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it  does  not  excite  to  perform  for  himself  those  mental  analyses 
which  have  indeed  been  performed  for  him,  but  which  have  been 
given  chiefly  as  specimens  ; whom  it  does  not  stimulate  to  repeat 
again  and  again,  these  and  similar  analyses,  until  the  processes 
shall  have  become  perfectly  easy,  familiar,  and  sure.  When 
the  student  has  acquired  this  power,  then  he  will  understand  the 
value  of  the  instrument  which  is  now  put  into  his  hands,  and 
will  see  with  what  incredible  advantage  it  is  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  his 
attention — subjects  in  which  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
fellow  beings  are  most  deeply  involved. 

“ I am  fully  aware,'’  says  Professor  Stewart,  “ that  whoever  in 
treating  of  the  human  mind,  aims  to  be  understood,  must  lay  his 
account  with  forfeiting,  in  the  opinion  of  a very  large  proportion 
of  his  readers,  all  pretensions  to  depth,  to  subtlety,  or  to  inven- 
tion. I may  add  that  it  is  chiefly  in  those  discussions  which 
possess  the  best  claims  to  originality,  where  he  may  expect  to 
be  told  by  the  multitude,  that  they  have  learned  from  him 
nothing  but  what  they  knew  before.” 

“ Such  is  the  strange  nature  of  man, ’’observes  Professor  Brown, 
“that  the  simplicity  of  truth, which  might  seem  to  be  its  essential 
charm,  and  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable  in  relation  to  the 
weakness  of  his  faculties,  is  the  very  circumstance  that  renders 
it  least  attractive  to  him  ; and  though,  in  his  analysis  of  every 
thing  that  is  compound  in  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he 
constantly  flatters  himself  that  it  is  this  very  simplicity  which 
he  loves  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when  he  arrives  at  absolute  simpli- 
city, feels  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  gladly 
prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysterious,  merely  because 
it  is  mysterious.  I am  persuaded,  said  one  who  knew  our 
nature  well,  that  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could  be  made  to 
see  the  order  of  the  universe,  such  as  it  is  ; as  they  would  not 
remark  in  it  any  virtues  attached  to  certain  numbers,  nor  any 
properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatalities  in  certain 
times  and  revolutions  of  these,  they  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
strain themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  admirable  regularity  and 
beauty,  from  crying  out  with  astonishment.  What,  is  this  all  V 
Although  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  exclamation,  What,  is  this 
all  ? will  burst  from  the  lips  of  not  a few  on  arriving  at  the  result 
of  many  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  most  successfully 
performed  by  Mr.  Mill,  nevertheless  there  is  a class  of  readers 
who  will  clearly  perceive,  and  gladly  acknowledge,  how  much 
this  author  has  done  towards  accomplishing  the  prediction  of 
Hartley,  that  some  one  would  ultimately  succeed  in  resolving 
all  the  mental  phenomena  into  sensation  and  association.  There 
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is,  indeed,  another  element  which,  although  it  was  not  entirely 
overlooked  by  this  great  philosopher,  certainly  was  not  duly 
appreciated  by  him,  that  is,  naming ; an  element,  the  nature  of 
which  Mr.  Mill  has  investigated  at  great  length,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  trace  and  to  elucidate, 
often  with  the  happiest  result.  In  a word,  sensation,  associa- 
tion, and  naming,  are  the  three  elements  which  are  to  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  what  the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  azote,  are  to  the  composition  of  the  body. 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  analysis  of  Mr.  Mill’s  work,  of 
which  the  brief  space  that  remains  to  us  will  not  admit,  we 
shall  conclude  with  an  observation  or  two  on  a point  on  which 
Mr.  Mill  does  not  enter.  Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of 
having  in  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena a distinct  conception  of  the  simple  elements  of  which  the 
compound  mental  states  are  composed,  Mr.  Mill  begins  his 
investigation  with  sensation,  and  with  those  cases  of  sensation 
which  are  most  familiar,  and  which  can  be  most  easily  thought 
of  by  themselves  ; that  is,  of  which  a conception  free  from  the 
mixture  of  any  extraneous  ingredient  can  be  most  certainly 
formed.  We  recommend  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  student.  He  will  find  his  subsequent  analysis 
of  the  complex  mental  phenomena  exceedingly  facilitated  by 
acquiring  in  the  commencement  a familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  simple  mental  states,  that  are  the  immediate  result  of  sensa- 
tion. And  for  the  more  clear  and  perfect  understanding  of 
sensation  itself,  it  is  desirable  that  some  account  should  be  given 
of  the  physical  apparatus,  and  of  the  physiological  process 
upon  which  it  depends.  It  is  true  that  the  most  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  sensation,  do  no  more  than  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
ultimate  facts,  the  exact  events  that  happen  : but  still,  since 
a knowledge  of  those  events  enables  us  to  understand  with 
greater  precision  the  simple  states  of  sensation,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  expound  in  a few  brief  words  the  sum  of  what  physio- 
logists, up  to  the  present  time,  have  succeeded  in  making  out. 

The  physical  phenomena  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend, 
are  those  which  relate  both  to  sensation  and  to  motion.  Often 
sensation  and  motion  are  closely  related,  being  reciprocally 
antecedents  and  sequents  : at  other  times  there  is  no  relation 
whatever  between  them ; and  it  is  important,  as  will  be  seen 
immediately,  to  have  a clear  perception  of  the  cases  in  which 
that  relation  does  or  does  not  subsist. 

Sensation  is  a function  of  the  nervous  system  ; motion  is  a 
function  of  the  muscular  fibre.  The  nervous  system  consists  of 
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brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves.  Of  the  structure  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose  to 
say  any  thing ; it  is  only  requisite  to  state  that  there  is  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  seat  of  sensation  is  exclu- 
sively in  these  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Nerves  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  by  the  other  extremity  to  certain  instruments,  which 
are  called  organs.  A nerve  is  composed  of  nervous  matter,  and 
of  membrane.  The  nervous  matter  is  a soft  pulpy  substance, 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  the 
membrane  forms  a sheath  or  tube  around  this  matter,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  enclose  it.  From  the  extremity  of  a nerve,  which  is 
attached  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  to  that  which  terminates  in 
an  organ,  this  nervous  matter  is  uninterruptedly  continuous, 
and  this  continuity  is  essential  to  its  function.* 

An  organ  of  sense  consists  of  organized  substance  and  of  nervous 
matter.  The  conformation  of  the  organized  substance  is  such  as 
specifically  to  adapt  it  to  receive  and  modify  certain  impressions 
produced  by  external  bodies  ; the  conformation  of  the  nervous 
matter  is  such  as  suitably  to  dispose  it  for  the  reception  of  those 
impressions  after  they  have  been  thus  modified : to  this  nervous 
matter  one  extremity  of  the  nerve  is  attached,  while  the  other 
extremity,  as  has  been  stated,  is  united  to  the  brain  or  the 
spinal  cord ; whatever  impression  is  received  by  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  organ  of  sense  is  conveyed  by  it  to  the  nerve, 
and  by  the  nerve  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  understand  the  events  that  take 
place  in  the  operation  of  sensation.  These  events  are  three  : — 
First,  the  communication  of  an  impression  by  the  organ  of 
sense  to  the  nerve  which  is  in  connection  with  it ; secondly, 
the  transmission  of  that  impression  along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ; thirdly,  the  reception  of  that  im- 
pression by  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  By  the  most  ample 
deduction  of  facts  it  is  proved,  that  an  external  impression 
cannot  produce  sensation  unless  each  of  these  events  take 
place,  and  in  the  exact  order  here  stated.  The  effect  produced 
in  the  organ  of  sense,  that  is  the  impression  it  receives,  must  be 
communicated  to  the  nerve  ; the  nerve  must  transmit  it  to  the 


* From  some  curious  experiments  which  have  been  lately  performed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  function  of  a nerve  can  be  performed  without  an  abso- 
lute continuity  of  its  nervous  matter : if  the  trunk  of  a nerve  be  cut,  and 
its  cut  ends  be  placed  within  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  of  each  other, 
the  function  of  the  nerve  goes  on  ; if  they  are  removed  to  a greater  distance 
the  function  of  the  nerve  is  wholly  at  an  end. 
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brain  or  spinal  cord  ; the  brain  or  spinal  cord  must  receive  it : 
that  reception  is  sensation. 

Motion  is  of  two  species,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The 
distinction  with  reference  to  our  present  subject  is  important, 
because  sensation  is  connected  with  the  first,  but  it  is  not 
connected  with  the  second. 

Voluntary  motion  includes  those  actions  of  the  muscles  by 
which  locomotion  is  performed,  or  any  desire  or  purpose  of  the 
animal  accomplished.  Involuntary  motion  includes  those  actions 
of  the  muscles  by  which  the  conservative  functions  are  carried  on  ; 
that  is,  the  greater  part  of  those  minute  operations  that  compose 
the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  ex- 
cretion, and  so  on — functions  which  maintain  the  life  of  the 
animal. 

Both  species  of  motion  are  performed  by  the  action  of  the 
muscular  fibre  ; by  that  action  which  is  called  contraction,  and 
which  consists  in  the  shortening  of  the  fibre.  No  muscular  fibre 
can  contract  of  itself,  it  must  be  excited  to  contraction  by  some 
external  agent ; that  agent,  whatever  it  be,  is  called  a stimulant. 
To  all  voluntary  muscles  there  belongs  but  one  proper  stimulant, 
that  is,  volition,  or  rather  some  nervous  influence  sent  by  volition 
into  these  muscles.  To  involuntary  muscles  there  are  numerous 
stimulants.  In  general  each  involuntary  muscle  has  its  own 
specific  stimulus.  Thus  the  specific  stimulus  of  the  heart 
is  blood  : of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  venous  blood,  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  arterial  blood.  The  specific  stimulus  of  the 
stomach  is  aliment : of  the  small  intestines  chyle  : of  the  large 
intestines  the  refuse  matter  of  the  aliment  which  has  not  been 
converted  into  chyle,  and  so  on.  Hence  we  learn  why  the  action 
of  voluntary  muscles  is  only  occasional : why  on  the  contrary 
the  action  of  involuntary  muscles,  is  for  the  most  part  inces- 
sant, continuing  day  and  night  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  period  of  life.  Muscles  act  only  when  their  proper 
stimulus  is  applied  to  them.  The  stimulus  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  is  applied  to  them  only  at  intervals;  namely  when  the 
will  of  the  animal  excites  them  to  action  : on  the  other  hand  the 
stimulus  of  involuntary  muscles  is  applied  to  them  incessantly, 
the  nutritive  processes  of  the  economy  requiring  their  uninter- 
mitting action.  The  volition  of  the  animal  can  at  any  time 
determine  to  the  voluntary  muscles  their  proper  stimulus, — 
hence  they  must  at  ail  times  be  at  the  command  of  the  animal, 
and  this  it  is  which  renders  them  voluntary.  But  the  proper 
stimulus  of  the  involuntary  muscles  cannot  be  determined  to 
them  by  the  will  of  the  animal  : it  is  determined  by  peculiar 
vital  laws  over  which  the  volition  of  the  animal  has  no  control ; 
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and,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  placed  wholly  beyond  the  command  of  the  animal, 
and  for  that  very  reason  rendered  involuntary.  The  wisdom  of 
the  constitution  of  this  part  of  the  animal  economy  is  admira- 
ble. The  voluntary  muscles  are  the  instruments  by  which 
the  animal  accomplishes  its  desires  : of  these  instruments  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  have  the  command.  But  the  involun- 
tary muscles  are  the  instruments  by  which  the  physical  pro- 
cesses that  sustain  life  are  carried  on : these  operations  in- 
conceivably minute,  countless  in  number,  and  requiring  for  the 
conservation  and  integrity  of  the  whole  machinery  that  their 
action  should  be  unceasing,  were  these  operations  placed  in 
any  degree  within  the  control  of  the  animal,  might  be  greatly 
impeded  by  his  volition,  but  could  not  possibly  be  promoted 
by  it : they  are  therefore  placed  beyond  it. 

In  voluntary  motion  the  events  that  form  the  train  belonging 
to  the  operation,  take  place  in  the  inverse  order  of  those  of 
sensation.  In  voluntary  motion  there  is  first  an  influence  com- 
municated from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  the  nerve  ; this  influ- 
ence is  propagated,  down  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  to  the  muscle  ; 
and  when  received  by  the  muscle  it  produces  an  effect  upon  its 
fibres  which  causes  them  to  contract.  The  proof  is  even  more 
full  and  complete  that  all  these  events  are  essential  to  the 
action  of  the  muscle,  than  it  is  that  each  event  in  the  train  of 
sensation  is  indispensable  to  the  result.  In  motion  then  the 
influence  begins  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  ends  in  the  in- 
strument : in  sensation,  on  the  contrary,  it  begins  in  the  organ 
or  instrument,  and  ends  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

It  is  a curious  fact  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  modern  physiologists, 
that  the  nerve  of  sensation  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  nerve 
of  motion,  and  that  each  has  its  own  peculiar  and  appropriate 
seat  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

We  have  stated  that  a nerve  is  composed  of  a quantity  of 
nervous  matter  enclosed  in  a tube  of  membrane.  But  when  a 
nerve  is  particularly  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a number 
of  smaller  nerves  : to  be,  in  fact,  an  aggregate  of  a vast  multitude 
of  threads  of  nervous  matter,  each  enveloped  in  its  own  mem- 
brane : these  threads  are  called  filaments.  A glance  at  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut  will  convey  to  the  reader  a more  distinct 
conception  of  this  structure  than  any  description.  A represents 
a nerve  enveloped  in  its 
membrane;  BB  the  dis- 
tinct filaments  of  which 
it  is  composed;  C one  of 
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these  filaments  dissected  out.  Now  these  filaments,  taken 
altogether,  may  perform  one  function,  that  of  sensation 
for  example,  or  some  may  perform  the  function  of  sensa- 
tion and  some  that  of  motion ; but  the  filaments  of  sensa- 
tion, though  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  those  of 
motion,  apparently  for  the  convenience  of  distribution  to  their 
respective  organs,  always  remain  perfectly  distinct ; they  are 
merely  in  juxta-position : they  never  intermix  in  substance, 
never  interfere  in  function.  And  the  important  fact  is,  that  if 
all  the  filaments  of  a nerve  perform  the  same  function,  they  are  all 
united  to  the  same  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  ; but  if  some 
perform  one  function  and  some  another,  some  filaments  are 
united  to  one  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and  others  to 
another  part.  The  spinal  nerves,  for  instance,  are  compound 
nerves,  that  is,  some  of  the  filaments  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed are  for  sensation,  and  others  for  motion.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  different  filaments  at  their  junction  with  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  referring  to  the  annexed 
figure  : AA  represent  the  spinal  cord  seen  in  front  ; BBBB, 


A 


A 


the  membrane  in  which  it  is  enveloped  reflected  back,  C a 
spinal  nerve  with  all  the  filaments  of  which  it  is  composed 
mixed  together,  D E two  masses  of  these  filaments  separating 
from  each  other,  the  one  E going  to  be  attached  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spinal  cord  F,  and  the  other  D going  to  be 
attached  to  the  posterior  surface.  Now  it  is  established  by  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  filaments  attached  to  the 
anterior  surface  are  for  motion,  while  those  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  are  for  sensation.  If  in  a living  animal  the  anterior 
filaments  are  pricked  or  irritated,  the  animal  gives  no  indication 
of  feeling,  but  the  muscles  to  which  the  injured  filaments  are  dis- 
tributed, are  thrown  into  violent  contractions ; on  the  contrary, 
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if  the  posterior  filaments  are  pricked  or  irritated,  no  muscle  is  in 
the  least  degree  excited,  but  the  animal  betrays  unequivocal  in- 
dications of  suffering.  As  the  filaments  are  blended  together  in  the 
nerve  at  C,  there  is  no  possibility  of  distinguishing  those  that  are 
for  motion  from  those  that  are  for  sensation  ; but  those  which 
perform  the  one  function  separating  from  those  which  perform 
the  other  before  their  insertion  into  the  spinal  cord,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  ascertain  by  experiment  which  function  each 
performs.  Whether  there  are  distinct  filaments  for  conveying 
nervous  influence  to  the  involuntary  muscles,  has  not  yet  been 
made  out;  but  since  there  is  a distinct  system  of  nerves  (the  sym- 
pathetic) which  seem  to  be  chiefly  appropriated  to  those  organs 
and  which  unquestionably  are  not  sentient  nerves, — it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  to  be  hoped  that  physiolo- 
gists will  hereafter  supply  the  evidence  of  it,  for  when  this  link 
is  added  to  the  chain  it  will  be  complete. 

We  have  seen  that  the  voluntary  muscles  are  both  the  instru- 
ments of  loco-motion,  and  the  means  by  which  the  animal  acts  on 
external  objects  to  render  them  subservient  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  desire  it  may  feel,  or  any  conception  it  may  form  : 
that  of  these  instruments,  the  very  end  of  their  existence  re- 
quires that  it  should  have  the  complete  and  the  instantaneous 
command ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the  involuntary  muscles  are 
the  instruments  by  which  the  physical  and  the  vital  processes 
that  sustain  life  are  carried  on  : that  the  regularity  and  con- 
stancy of  their  action  might  be  interrupted,  but  could  seldom 
be  promoted  by  the  volition  of  the  animal ; that,  therefore,  they 
are  placed  beyond  its  control,  and  are  consequently  rendered 
involuntary.  Now,  it  is  a part  of  the  same  wise  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles  should  be 
attended  with  sensation,  but  that  the  action  of  the  involuntary 
muscles  should  be  wholly  unattended  with  it.  This  fact  de- 
serves particular  attention.  We  could  have  had  no  idea  of  re- 
sistance, for  example,  “ which  forms  so  large  a part  of  what  we 
call  our  idea  of  matter,  without  the  feelings  which  attend  the 
action  of  voluntary  muscles.  Resistance  means  a force  opposed 
to  a force ; the  force  of  the  object  opposed  to  the  force  which 
we  apply  to  it.  The  force  which  we  apply  is  the  action  of  our 
muscles,  which  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  feelings  which  ac- 
company it.  Our  idea  of  resistance  then  is  the  idea  of  our  own 
feelings  in  applying  muscular  force.  The  feeling  of  weight  or 
attraction,  is  also  a feeling  of  resistance.” — There  are  other 
elementary  sensations  which  are  derived  from  the  action  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  at  pre- 
sent : it  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  action  is  a source 
of  several  distinct  and  very  important  primary  sensations. 
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The  action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  on  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  it  is  natural  and  healthy,  is  attended  with  no  distinct 
consciousness.  These  involuntary  muscles,  as  has  been  stated, 
are  the  instruments  by  which  the  vegetative  functions  are  per- 
formed, or  by  which  those  processes  are  carried  on,  which  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  organized  structure.  All 
these  processes  go  on  without  producing  any  distinct  con- 
sciousness. In  the  plant,  these  vegetative  processes  are  the  only 
functions  that  are  performed  ; in  the  animal,  the  two  functions  of 
sensation  and  motion  are  superadded;  but  the  addition  of  these 
two  new  functions  in  the  animal,  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
functions  which  it  performs  in  common  with  the  plant.  We  do 
not  feel  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  nor 
the  change  of  chyme  into  chyle  in  the  duodenum.  When  duly 
elaborated,  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  absorption  of  the  chyle 
by  the  lacteal  vessels,  nor  of  its  transmission  by  these  tubes 
into  the  current  of  the  venous  blood.  We  are  not  taught  by 
any  internal  sensation,  that  there  is  an  immense  column  of 
blood  always  flowing  towards  the  heart,  and  another  column 
always  pouring  from  it.  Although  the  muscular  contractions 
by  which  the  circulation  is  accomplished  are  powerful  and  in- 
cessant, continuing  night  and  day  without  intermission,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  termination  of  life,  yet  so  little  are  we 
conscious  of  their  existence,  that  a century  or  two  only  have 
elapsed  since  the  circulation  itself  was  discovered.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  result  of  these  involuntary  actions  is  a con- 
sciousness which  is  quite  distinct  and  peculiar.  When  all 
these  actions  go  on  vigorously  and  well,  the  general  result  is  a 
state  of  consciousness,  a state  of  pleasurable  sensation,  common 
to  the  entire  system,  which  every  one  has  felt,  which  cannot  be 
described,  but  which  is  named  the  state  of  health.  This  general 
and  peculiar  consciousness,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  natural 
action  of  all  the  organs,  which  we  denominate  health,  is  the 
only  consciousness  which,  as  long  as  they  remain  perfectly 
sound,  the  involuntary  actions  contribute  to  produce  : for  the 
moment  their  action  becomes  distinctly  perceptible,  even  per- 
ceptible enough  to  draw  the  attention  to  the  organ  producing 
the  sensation,  it  is  a certain  “ sign  that  the  action  of  that  organ 
is  deranged.  Hence  it  is  truly  said,  that  digestion  is  performed 
perfectly  only  when  it  is  accomplished  without  our  knowing 
that  we  have  a stomach.  But  in  disease,  the  case  is  widely 
different : comparatively  slight  deviations  from  the  state  of 
health  render  some  of  these  involuntary  actions  but  too  acutely 
sensible,  and  then  they  immediately  become  very  important 
elements  in  the  train  of  thought,  influencing  and  modifying  them 
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to  a far  greater  degree  than  is  commonly  apprehended.  Both 
as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  morbid 
states  of  consciousness,  to  detect  the  sources  as  well  as 
the  elements  of  the  latter,  and  to  discover  the  means  of  coun- 
teracting the  circumstances  that  tend  to  their  formation,  it 
is  very  important  to  attend  to  the  distinction  here  pointed  out. 
If,  for  example,  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  be  inflamed, 
there  is  often  no  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  itself;  but 
the  most  distressing  sensations  are  produced  in  the  system  in 
general ; the  appetite  either  entirely  fails,  or  becomes  voracious, 
the  function  of  digestion  is  disordered,  healthy  chyle  is  not 
formed,  the  strength  fails,  the  flesh  wastes,  the  voluntary 
muscles  lose  their  firmness,  and  become  soft  and  flaccid  ; 
their  mobility  increases  to  such  a degree,  that  they  are  excited 
to  irregular  and  violent  action  on  the  application  of  almost 
any  stimulus,  however  slight ; the  sensibility  increases  in  a still 
greater  proportion;  circumstances  which,  in  a state  of  health, 
would  excite  scarcely  any  feeling,  are  now  the  causes  of 
emotions  almost  too  painful  to  be  endured  ; the  trains  of  ideas 
not  only  become  preternaturally  intense,  but  they  succeed  each 
other  with  preternatural  rapidity,  hence  their  true  relations  are 
not  distinctly  perceived  ; often  indeed  so  confusedly,  that  the 
exercise  of  a sound  judgment  is  impossible.  One  of  the  most 
painful  feelings  connected  with  this  disordered  state,  is  the 
consciousness  which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  weakness, 
vacillation,  and  untrustworthiness ; it  cannot  fix  its  attention 
with  steadiness  on  any  point,  and  the  mental  irritability  that 
results,  reacts  upon  the  diseased  organ  that  produces  it, 
aggravating  the  physical  disease,  while  that,  in  its  turn, 
increases  the  mental  disorder,  and  thus  a state  of  body  and 
mind  is  produced  that  is  truly  wretched.  This  is  the  state  to 
which  the  strange  name  of  “ nervous”  is  often  attached. 

In  like  manner  if  the  secretion  of  the  liver  be  imperfect,  the 
process  of  digestion  is  equally  impaired.  Healthy  bile  not 
being  mixed  with  the  nutritive  matter  prepared  by  the  stomach, 
healthy  chyle  cannot  be  formed  ; the  body  immediately  feels 
inert  and  languid,  the  mind  dull  and  torpid,  the  trains  of  ideas 
become  gloomy  and  desponding,  and  the  temper  irritable  and 
capricious. 

Again,  the  nerves  that  supply  all  the  nutritive  organs  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  certain  large  nervous  ganglia 
and  plexuses  situated  in  the  abdomen.  A state  of  irritation, 
or  of  slight  and  long-continued  inflammation  of  these  ganglia 
and  plexuses,  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  circle  of  diseases,  which 
influence  the  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a most  remarkable 
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and  an  exceedingly  painful  manner.  All  these  morbid  states 
have  hitherto  been  jumbled  together  under  the  names  of  nervous 
and  bilious.  Little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  discri- 
mination of  the  diseases  that  arise  from  this  source,  but  atten- 
tion is  awakened  to  the  subject,  and  the  power  which  a clear 
and  exact  knowledge  of  it  will  confer,  to  mitigate  human  suffer- 
ing, is  immense. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  first  origin  of  mania  takes  its  rise  in  some  physical  disorder 
of  this  nature  ; and  that  if  the  seat  of  the  malady,  and  the 
nature  of  the  disordered  state,  were  discriminated  at  an  early 
period,  the  occurrence  of  the  maniacal  condition  might  be  effec- 
tually prevented.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  those  mental 
states  which  do  not  entirely  overwhelm  the  volition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  obviously  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  controlling 
his  actions,  but  which  still  hurry  him  into  extravagant  and 
vicious  courses,  terminating  at  length  in  the  commission  of 
atrocious  crimes,  not  unfrequently  have  their  origin  in  the  same 
physical  disease,  and  might  be  wholly  prevented  were  the  phy- 
sical disease  attended  to  in  the  commencement,  and  the  proper 
remedies  applied.  How  many  crimes  would  be  prevented  were 
the  physical  health  studied  with  relation  to  the  mental  and  the 
moral ! How  much  suffering  would  be  saved  were  the  mental 
and  the  moral  health  studied  with  relation  to  the  physical ! 
Surely  these  are  considerations  which  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  parent,  the  instructor,  the  physician,  the  moralist,  and  the 
legislator. 
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2.  The  History  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Vol.  1. 

London.  1830. 

JJISTORY  is  in  truth,  as  hath  been  said  of  it,  little  else  than 
a register  of  crimes.  There  is  scarcely  a green  spot — 
an  oasis  in  its  vast  desert,  on  which  the  jaded  mind  and  eye  of 
the  intellectual  traveller  can  rest  for  a moment  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Murder  succeeds  to  murder,  and  massacre  to 
massacre  ; fraud  follows  fraud,  oppression  oppression,  and  injus- 
tice injustice ; successful  crime,  violence,  and  villany  call  aloud  to 
and  cheer  on  crime,  violence,  and  villany,  in  the  vain  and  unprofit- 
able record,  until  we  turn  with  a disgust  that  amounts  to  loathing, 
and  ask  if  this  be  the  policy,  the  heroism  and  the  wisdom,  if  these 
be  the  boasted  deeds  of  those  venerable  and  illustrious  ancestors. 
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whom  some  have  been  in  the  habit  of  holding  up  to  us  as  the 
pure  and  unapproachable  models  of  whatever  is  wise,  virtuous, 
and  valiant.  To  a mind  turning  from  the  consideration  of  the 
point  which  human  society  has  at  present  attained,  and  the 
prospects  which  calm  and  enlightened  benevolence  holds 
out  to  it  for  the  future,  the  history  of  the  past,  at  least  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  written,  seems  almost  as  little  calculated  either 
for  pleasure  or  instruction,  as  to  a mind  sane  and  well  regu- 
lated would  be  the  horrible  and  revolting  records  of  a mad- 
house or  a brothel. 

The  Scotch  are  fond  and  proud  of  their  history.  To  such  a 
degree  are  they  so,  that,  if  they  possessed  the  Roman’s  power,  in 
all  probability  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  his  will,  to  force 
some  rude  and  filthy  fable  of  divinity  of  origin  down  the  throat  of 
mankind.  But  that  trick  has  never  succeeded,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks  had  none  to 
detect  and  contradict  their  fables  : they  had  not  then,  as  they 
had  afterwards,  a mark  set  upon  their  monstrous  mendacity. 
Grcecia  mendax  had  not  then  become  a byeword  among  the 
nations. 

f A fixed  figure  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at’ — 

The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Roman  fable  is  explained  in 
the  insolent  observation  of  the  historian  of  those  conquerors  of 
the  world.  “ Si  cui  populo  licere  oportet  consecrare  origines 
suas,  et  ad  Deos  referre  auctores,  ea  belli  gloria  est  populo 
Romano,  ut  quum  suum  conditorisque  sui  parentem  Martem 
potissimum  ferat,  turn  et  hoc  gentes  Humana  patiuntur  aquo 
animo  quam  imperium  patiuntur. — Livy — Preface. 

The  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  ‘ history.’  And  in  that  history 
they  have  something  whereof  to  be  proud.  But  that  something 
when  compared  with  the  whole  mass,  is  small  indeed.  The 
bright  and  heroic  sera  of  Scottish  history  was  the  period  of 
the  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  ultimately  successful  struggle 
for  freedom  under  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  the 
only  really  and  greatly  successful  leaders  Scotland  ever  pos- 
sessed, because  they  were  the  only  ones  who  were,  in  any  high 
sense  of  the  words,  at  once  wise  and  valiant.  Indeed,  certain  of 
the  house  of  Douglas,  and  others,  may  be  considered  as  success- 
ful thieves;  perhaps  they  merit  the  more  dignified  name  of 
robbers,  as  one  or  two  of  them  were  certainly  bold  villains  ; but 
none  of  them  possess  any  claim  to  the  title  of  a great  com- 
mander. In  short,  the  rest  of  her  history  consists  of  a series  of 
ill-conducted  enterprises,  with  incapacity,  imprudence,  disorder. 
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and  defeat,  instead  of  capacity,  prudence,  discipline,  and 
victory,  for  their  companions.  The  two  Grahams,  Montrose, 
and  Dundee,  possessed  talents  for  war;  but  those  talents  were 
displayed  on  a small  scale  : and  in  what  they  did,  their  country- 
men have  little  cause  to  glory.  The  man  who  assassinated 
Dorislaus,  who  offered  to  assassinate  Argyle,  and  who  in  the 
name  of  a King  styling  himself  Defender  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  was  guilty  of  atrocities  at  which  humanity  shud- 
ders ; and  he  who  hunted  down  his  innocent  and  defenceless 
fellow -creatures,  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts,  deserve  to 
go  down  together  to  the  execration  of  posterity. 

And  yet  the  Scots,  as  a nation,  possessed,  and  still  possess, 
great  physical  as  well  as  moral  capabilities  for  war.  By  the 
constitution  of  their  bodies,  patient  of  toil  and  watching,  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  of  heat  and  cold ; by  that  of  their  minds,  at 
once  ardent  and  persevering,  bold  and  wary,  they  possessed  not 
a few  of  the  more  admirable  qualities,  which  Sallust  has  ascribed 
to  Catiline.  With  a Catiline  or  a Csesar  to  lead  them,  such 
men  might  have  conquered  the  world.  With  the  leaders  whom 
they  had,  the  brainless  and  besotted  barbarians  of  barons, — or 
the  as  brainless  and  besotted  knight-errant  kings — they  fled  be- 
fore a boy  or  a woman.  Possessing  a great  aptitude  for  the  en- 
durance of  privation  and  suffering,  admirable  habits  of  order, 
industry  and  perseverance ; it  might  be  expected  that  the 
Scottish  nation  would  have  made  greater  and  more  rapid  strides 
towards  civilization,  towards  wealth,  knowledge,  and  refinement, 
than  it  has  done.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  point  out  one 
or  two  of  the  causes  of  this  retardation. 

The  curse — the  heavy  curse  of  Scotland — has  been  its  Aris- 
tocracy. Men  talk  and  write  much  of  the  grievances, 
which  England  suffers  from  hers  ; but  those  grievances 
are  as  mere  dust  in  the  balance  when  compared  to  those 
inflicted  upon  Scotland  by  her  own  dear  porcelain  clay. 
Compared  to  those  of  Scotland,  the  nobles  of  England  were 
meek,  humble,  humane,  enlightened,  wise,  temperate,  slow 
to  anger,  affable,  generous,  nay  just.  The  nobles  of  England 
have  always  been  kept  in  some  check.  The  Scottish  nobles 
from  the  time  their  country  was  a country,  had  been  so 
many  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  despots.  In  England  the 
case  was  different.  On  two  occasions,  at  two  distinct  and 
distant  periods  of  her  history,  kings  came  in  by  conquest,  or  if 
the  phrase  be  preferred,  they  acquired  their  kingdom  by  the 
event  of  a successful  battle  in  which  Englishmen  fought  on 
both  sides.  The  power  of  William  the  I.,  vulgarly  and  far 
from  accurately  called  the  Conqueror,  and  that  of  his  more  im- 
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mediate  successors,  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  barons  in  com- 
plete check,  even  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  tiers  etat,  or 
commons.  The  balance,  however,  was  beginning  to  incline 
more  in  favour  of  the  nobles,  when  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
restored  the  crown  to  its  former  power.  In  Scotland,  on  the 
contrary,  even  successful  warlike  operations,  as  in  the  case 
of  Robert  Bruce,  do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  king  much 
power  over  his  barons  ; as  is  proved  by  that  famous  answer  of 
the  barons  to  Robert  when  he  was  proceeding  to  question 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  to  their  possessions.  “ By  these” 
they  exclaimed,  drawing  their  swords,  **  we  have  won,  and  with 
these  we  will  preserve  them.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  while  it  prevented  the  lower  orders  from  bettering 
their  own  condition,  also  prevented  the  king  from  making  use 
of  their  assistance  to  keep  his  haughty,  insolent,  and  tyrannical 
nobles  in  check.  The  nobles  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
this.  The  following  is  one  of  many  examples  of  their  efforts  to 
prevent  their  country  from  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce. It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  by  the  states  of  the 
realm,  are  designated  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy,  there 
being  in  Scotland,  then  literally,  and  long  after  virtually,  no 
tiers  etat  or  commons. 

f Among  these  strangers,  there  arrived  in  a great  body,  the  richest 
of  the  Lombard  merchants,  and  offered  to  build  royal  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  especially  upon  the  mount  above 
Queensbury,  and  on  an  island  near  Cramond,  provided  the  king  would 
grant  them  certain  spiritual  immunities. 

‘ Unfortunately,  the  proposal  of  these  rich  industrious  men,  for 
what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  proved  displeasing  to  the  States  of  the 
Realm,  and  was  dismissed  ; but  from  an  expression  of  the  historian, 
we  may  gather  that  the  king  himself,  (Alexander  III.)  was  desirous 
to  encourage  them,  and  that  favourable  terms  for  a settlement  would 
have  been  granted,  unless  death  had  stepped  in,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation.’ — Tytler,  Vol.  i. — p.  61. 

We  shall  further  illustrate  this  subject  by  an  extract,  from  Mr. 
Tytler’s  * Historical  Enquiry  into  the  ancient  State  and  Manners 
of  Scotland,’  which  fills  the  latter  half  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  history,  and  as  a composition  is  highly  honourable  to  his 
judgment  and  research. 

f The  motives  for  the  care  and  protection  extended  to  such  infant 
villages  are  easily  discoverable,  if  we  recollect  the  description  already 
given  of  the  condition  of  a great  portion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  out  of  which  class  the  manufacturers  and  traders  arose.  They 
were  slaves ; their  children,  their  wealth,  and  the  profits  of  their 
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industry,  exclusively  belonged  to  their  lords ; so  that  a settlement  of 
wealthy  manufacturers,  or  a community  of  successful  and  enterprising 
artizans,  under  the  walls  of  a royal  castle,  or  rich  abbey,  or  within  the 
territory  of  a feudal  noble,  was  just  so  much  money  added  to  the 
revenue  of  the  king,  the  baron,  or  the  abbot.  As  wealth  increased 
with  security  and  industry,  the  inhabitants  of  these  communities 
began  gradually  to  purchase  their  liberty  from  their  lords,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  insulated  associations ; which,  from  their 
opulence,  were  able  to  bribe  the  sovereign  to  grant  them  peculiar 
privileges.  Into  these  bodies,  freedom  and  the  feeling  of  property  soon 
infused  an  additional  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  transformed  their  mem- 
bers from  petty  artizans  into  opulent  merchants,  whose  transactions 
embraced,  as  we  have  seen,  a respectable  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries. 

f It  was  soon  discovered  by  the  monarchs  of  Scotland,  that  these 
opulent  communities  of  merchants,  formed  so  many  different  points, 
from  which  civilization  and  improvement  gradually  extended  through 
the  country;  and  the  consequence  of  this  discovery  was,  their 
transformation,  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  into  chartered  corpo- 
rations of  merchants,  endowed  with  particular  privileges,  and  living 
under  the  especial  protection  and  superintendence  of  the  king. 

f In  this  manner  at  a very  early  period  royal  burghs  arose  in 
Scotland.  The  various  steps  of  this  progress  were,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  pretty  clearly  seen  in  the  diplomatic 
collections  and  ancient  muniments  of  different  European  kingdoms; 
the  hamlet  growing  into  the  village,  the  village  into  the  petty  town  ; 
this  last  into  the  privileged  and  opulent  borough  ; and  it  is  evident 
that  our  kings  soon  found  that  the  rise  of  these  mercantile  commu- 
nities, which  looked  up  to  the  crown  for  protection,  and  repaid  it  by 
their  wealth  and  their  loyalty,  formed  a useful  check  upon  the  arro- 
gance and  independence  of  the  greater  nobles.  It  is  probably  on  this 
account,  that  the  rise  of  the  boroughs  was  viewed  with  great  jealousy 
in  France  ; and  that  their  introduction  into  that  kingdom  is  described, 
by  a contemporary  author,  “ as  an  execrable  invention,  by  which 
slaves  were  encouraged  to  become  free  ; and  to  forget  their  allegiance 
to  their  master!” — Vol.  ii.  pp.  295-6. 

The  remark  of  Gibbon  with  respect  to  the  Venetian  Aristo- 
cracy, “ that  it  reduced  the  doge  to  a pageant,  and  the  people 
to  a cypher,”  may  be  applied  with  additional  force  to  the 
Scottish.  But  the  Venetian  differed  from  the  Scottish  Oligar- 
chy as  much  as  a more  civilized  might  be  expected  to  differ 
from  a less  civilized,  or  one  less  removed  from  the  absolute 
brute  state.  The  Venetian  oligarchy  reduced  their  doge  to  a 
pageant,  and  the  people  to  a cypher,  and  slaughtered  the  one 
and  the  other  when  it  seemed  good  to  their  high  and  mighty 
wisdom  ; but  they  did  so  at  least  by  a form  of  law.  The 
Scottish  Oligarchy  not  only  reduced  the  king  to  a pageant  and  the 
people  to  a cypher;  but  they  poniarded,  poisoned,  and  starved 
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to  death  their  kings,  and  ground  down  their  fellow- subjects  to 
the  very  dust,  without  bringing  forward  even  the  shadow  of 
a law.  But  in  some  things  they  shewed  high  respect  and 
obeisance  unto  their  Tvpavvot.  With  a truly  characteristic  mo- 
rality they  prostituted  to  his  highness  their  wives  and  daughters 
— counting  it  no  disgrace,  but  rather  an  honour  for  a female 
even  of  high  birth  to  act  as  concubine  to  our  lord  the  king. 
Which  lofty  and  aristocratic  morality  they  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  their  vassals,  who  were  taught  that  it  was  a 
dignity  highly  to  be  courted  for  any  female  to  become  in  any 
way  the  paramour  of  his  honour  the  Laird.  They  were  unable 
to  maintain  the  wise  union  of  the  Venetian  tyrants.  Although 
they  robbed  and  plundered  alike  with  success  their  king,  his 
enemies,  and  their  fellow  subjects,  they  quarrelled  about  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  like  bloody  and  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  or 
equally  bloody  and  ferocious  barbarians. 

We  can  readily  furnish  examples  of  some  of  these  worse  than 
brutal  quarrels — worse  than  brutal,  for  starving  to  death  was 
a refinement  above  the  brutes.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  any  unfair  dealing  towards  those  worthy  gentlemen, 
we  shall  give  them  in  the  very  words  of  a writer,  who  has  done 
— probably  without  intending  it,  but  by  the  mere  splendor 
which  his  genius  has  cast  upon  things  in  themselves  worse  than 
worthless,  and  which,  but  for  that  Promethean  ray,  would  have 
slept  for  ever  in  oblivion’s  shadow — more  than  any  writer  of 
modern  times,  to  make  chivalry  and  its  heroes  a subject  of  un- 
meaning admiration  to  the  weak  and  ignorant. 

‘ In  the  same  spring  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalwolsey,  added  to 
his  long  list  of  services,  the  important  acquisition  of  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  which,  according  to  the  desperate  fashion  of  the  times,  he 
took  by  escalade. 

‘ Unhappily,  the  mode  which  the  young  and  inexperienced  king  took 
to  reward  this  gallant  action,  proved  fatal  to  the  brave  knight  by 
whom  it  was  achieved.  David  conferred  on  Ramsay  the  sheriffdom  of 
Roxburgh,  as  a fitting  distinction  to  one  who  had  taken  the  principal 
fortress  of  the  country.  The  knight  of  Liddesdale,  who  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  Roxburghshire,  and  pretensions,  by  his  services,  to  the 
sheriffdom,  was  deeply  offended  by  the  preference  given  to  Ramsay. 
From  being  Sir  Alexander’s  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  he  became 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  nothing  less  than  his  death  would  appease  the 
rancour  of  his  hatred.  He  came  upon  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  accom- 
panied with  an  armed  force,  while  he  was  exercising  justice  at  Hawick, 
dispersed  his  few  attendants,  wounded  him  while  on  the  bench  of 
justice,  threw  him  on  a horse,  and  through  many  a wild  bog  and 
mountain  path,-  carried  him  to  his  solitary  and  desolate  castle  of  the 
Hermitage,  where  he  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of  that  lonely  and 

vol,  xiii. — Westminster  Review.  x 
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darksome  fortress.  The  noble  captive  was  left  with  his  rankling 
wounds  to  struggle  with  thirst  and  hunger,  supporting  for  some  time 
a miserable  existence,  by  means  of  grain  which  fell  from  a granary 
above,  until  death  relieved  him  from  suffering. 

f The  most  disgraceful  part  of  this  hideous  story  remains  to  be  told. 
David,  whose  favour,  imprudently  evinced,  had  caused  the  murder  of 
the  noble  Ramsay,  saw  himself  obliged,  by  the  weakness  of  his 
government  and  the  pressure  of  the  disorderly  times,  not  only  to  par- 
don the  inhuman  assassin,  but  to  grace  him  with  the  keeping  of  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh,  which  the  valour  of  his  murdered  victim  had  won 
from  the  enemy,  and  the  sheriffdom  of  the  county,  which  was  rendered- 
vacant  by  his  murder.’ — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Vol.  i.  pp.  192-3. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  bearing  this  honourable  testimony  as 
to  the  real  and  true  state  of,  as  he  justly  calls  them,  those 
wretched  times,  expresses  an  equally  honourable  disapprobation 
of  them.  ~ * . 

‘ “ It  is  scarce  possible,”  he  adds,  “ to  give  a more  deplorable 
instance  of  those  wretched  times,  in  which  the  great  stood  above  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  and  indulged  their  furious  passions,  not  only 
with  impunity,  but  with  an  enlarged  scope  to  their  ambition.  Neither  ' 
was  the  act  of  cruelty  attended  with  any  blot  upon  his  fame,  since 
the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  who,  before  Ramsay’s  murder,  had  been 
distinguished  by  the  splendid  title  of  the  Flower  of  Chivalry,  continued 
to  retain  it  after  that  atrocious  transaction.”  ’ 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  observe,  that  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  his  undiscriminating  admirers  and  weak  and  unskilful 
imitators,  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  made  accessory  to  the 
introduction  of  high-flown  and  erroneous  ideas  respecting  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  Any  one  who  examines  attentively  his  works 
of  imagination  connected  with  those  ages,  will  find  that  the  cha- 
racters there  introduced  are  invariably  monsters  of  atrocity 
according  to  our  more  civilized  ideas  of  humanity,  with  only  the 
exception  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  who,  in  order  to  make  the 
work  at  all  interesting  to  a civilized  community,  are  generally 
represented  as  amiable  young  persons,  according  to  the  .existing 
ideas  upon  that  subject.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  too  well 
acquainted  both  with  human  nature  generally,  and  with  the 
times  of  which  he  was  writing  in  particular,  to  represent  his 
characters  otherwise  than  he  has  done.  Other  writers  of  both 
sexes,  equally  ignorant  of  human  nature  and  human  history, 
have  thought  fit,  in  their  knowledge  and  wisdom,  to  pursue  a 
different  course. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  men  would  make  & very 
obstinate,  or  even  an  honest  stand  at  all,  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  their  country,  against  a foreign  invader.  It  mattered 
little  to  them,  provided  they  could  go  on  in  their  old  way,  who 
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called  himself  their  lord-paramount.  If  they  could  domineer, 

■ oppress,  slaughter,  drink,  brawl,  and  brutalize,  as  well  -under 
Edward  Plantagenet  as  under  John  Baliol  or  Robert  Bruce ; 
Edward  Plantagenet  was  as  good  to  them  as  John  Baliol, 
or  Robert  Bruce,  or  Donald,  or  Duncan,  or  Kenneth,  or  Indulf, 
or  Aodh,  or  Eocha,  or  Grig,  or  any  other  breeched  or  breechless 
barbarian.  He  was  even  somewhat  better,  precisely  by  the 
amount  of  the  bribe  he  gave  them  to  induce  them  to  join  his 
standard.  “ In  attaching  themselves  to  Edward  instead  of 
Baliol,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “ the  high  vassals  connected 
themselves  with  valour  instead  of  timidity,  wealth  instead  of 
poverty,  and  conquest  instead  of  defeat.” — History  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  70. 

Edward  was  one  of  those  strong-nerved  and  active-minded 
men,  placed  in  powerful  positions,  who,  with  some  good,*  have 
done  so  much  evil  to  the  world.  He  was  for  his  time  an  able 
commander,  and  no  contemptible  politician.  Like  Alexander, 
born  a king,  he  burned  like  him  with  the  desire  to  extend  his 
hereditary  sway  by  conquest.  Alike  without  the  comparatively 
enlightened  views,  and  the  comparative  humanity  of  the  Roman 
conquerors,  his  policy  was  the  low  cunning  united  to  the  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  cruelty  of  the  crafty  barbarian,  alike  in- 
sensible to  physical  or  moral  human  suffering.  By  making  a 
few. concessions  to  the  English,  to  serve  his  purposes  at  the  time, 
he  has  rendered  his^iame  upon  the  whole  rather  popular  among 
them  ; and  moreover  he  has  been  sometimes  styled  the  English 
Justinian— and  those  who  are  least  his  admirers  will  hardly 
.grudge  him  the  compliment,  if  it  implies  that  he  resembled  the 
hag  and  priest-ridden  Eastern  despot  of  that  name,  who  is  in- 
debted for  any  thing  of  notoriety  which  he  enjoys,  to  his  having 
connected  his  name  with  the  system  which  supports  a numerous 
and  respectable  order  of  men.  The  highest,  the  only  praise  to 
which  Edward  can  lay  any  just  claim,  is  that  of  having  trod. 


* The  following  instance  of  that  oblique  good  is  related  by  Mr.  Tytler, 
vol.  ii.  p.  270  : — “ It  is  material  to  observe,  that  when  Edward,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  delivery  of  the  Scottish  fortresses,  and  the  production 
of  the  claims  of  the  competitors,  took  his  progress  through  Scotland,  for 
the  purpose  of  exacting  a general  homage,  he  called  upon  the  burgesses  of 
the  nation  to  come  forward  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance ; and  that  the 
first  record  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  this  important  class  in  the  com- 
munity is  an  English  deed,  and  the  first  monarch  who  considered  their  con-? 
sent  as  a matter  of  public  consequence  was  an  English  Sovereign/’ — It  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tytler,  formed  on  an  examination  of  the  most  authentic 
records  that  have  been  discovered,  that  the  first  appearance  of  the  royal 
burghs  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  is  in  the  third  par- 
liament of  Baliol. 
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with  considerable  vigour  and  dexterity,  the  crooked  and  bloody 
path  of  a narrow  and  selfish  policy. 

While  the  haughty  and  high-born  nobles,  whether  of  Scoto- 
Norman,  Pictish  or  Scoto-Irish  descent  gave  up  their  country 
without  a struggle  to  the  rapacious  grasp  of  a foreign  invader, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  humble  and  low-born  peasant  to  com- 
mence and  carry  on  a stubborn,  fierce,  and  bloody  resistance. 
Degraded,  ground  down  to  the  dust,  excluded,  we  may  say, 
altogether  from  the  rank  of  moral  and  intellectual  beings,  as 
they  had  been  and  were,  they  could  still  feel  that  in  the  constant 
presence  and  superintendence  of  a foreign  soldiery,  ferocious, 
insolent,  oppressive,  there  was  something  more  than  even  they 
could  endure.  To  give  to  this  spirit  of  resistance  power  and 
effect,  they  wanted  but  a leader,  sagacious,  daring,  and  eloquent, 
who  could  prove  to  them  by  deeds  as  well  as  words,  that  they 
were  a race  of  men,  if  worthily  led,  capable  of  achieving  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  the  advantages  of  freedom  and 
victory.  And  in  William  Wallace,  a private  gentleman  of  Anglo- 
Norman  descent,  they  found  such  a leader. 

In  relating  the  exploits  of  this  extraordinary  man,  which  have 
been  elevated  almost  to  the  supernatural  by  the  love  and  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been  usual  with  those  who  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  write  Scottish  history,  to  assume  a louder 
and  loftier  tone  ; like  the  fatally  ambitious  frog  in  the  fable,  to 
expand  themselves  to  a degree  of  turgidity  ill-suited  to  the  di- 
mensions which  it  had  pleased  nature  to  bestow  upon  them. 
Probably  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  willing  to  avoid  any  appearance 
of  following  in  the  track  of  such  men.  If  such  was  his  wish, 
we  can  congratulate  Sir  Walter  Scott  upon  having  completely 
succeeded  in  it ; and  on  having  escaped  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  anything  resembling  the  fervor  of  eloquence,  in  narrat- 
ing the  exploits  and  the  end  of  him,  who  was  the  real  patriot, 
the  true  deliverer  of  his  native  country.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to 
talk  of  “ warm  Grey”  and  “cool  Mason.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
here  succeeded  in  being  “ perfectly  cool.” 

The  services  of  that  man  outweigh  all  the  deeds  of  a similar 
kind  united  that  have  ever  been  done  for  Scotland.  If  all  the 
vaunted  actions,  the  murders,  and  the  massacres,  and  the  burn- 
ings, and  the  plunderings  of  those  men,  whose  broad-domained 
and  coronetted  descendants  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their 
blood,  and  of  the  valour  and  merits  of  their  ancestors,  were 
heaped  together  in  one  huge  pyramid  on  the  opposing  scale,  the 
single  deeds  of  the  unennobled  patriot-soldier  would  make  them 
kick  the  beam.  The  Arab  respects  the  nobility  of  his  horse,  but 
neglects  or  despises  his  own.  Neither,  as  Voltaire  observes,  is 
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this  conduct  so  very  unreasonable,  since,  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals, those  races  which  are  taken  proper  care  of  and  kept  with- 
out intermixture,  never  degenerate.  Assuming,  for  a moment, 
what  is  not  the  case,  this  to  be  the  case  with  the  human  animal, 
he  who  boasts  of  his  ancestry  should  at  least  be  able  to  show, 
that  this  ancestry  possessed  some  qualities  to  boast  of — some 
other  qualities  than  those  of  a highwayman,  a pickpocket,  or 
“ quod  dicere  nolo.” 

With  regard  to  Bruce,  he  certainly  did  much — perhaps  it 
might  be  said  all — to  secure  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
But  it  was  Wallace  who  led  the  way,  by  showing  what  it  was 
possible  to  do,  and  thus  for  ever  forbidding  his  countrymen  to 
despair  of  freedom.  And  the  motives  are  something : — let  us 
examine  them.  The  motives  of  Wallace  were  literally  patriotic. 
The  immediate  impulse  that  drove  him  into  action,  was  pro- 
bably, as  tradition  has  recorded,  some  blood-kindling  and  soul- 
stirring wrong,  that  acted  on  the  bold  and  fiery  spirit  of 
Wallace,  as  a spark  of  fire  acts  upon  a barrel  of  gunpowder. 
This,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  has  been  the  case 
with  all  patriots,  the  purest,  the  best,  the  most  high-minded  ; with 
such  men  as  the  elder  Brutus,  and  Tell,  and  Hampden,  and 
Washington.  But  once  in  action — once  in  open  war,  the 
powerful  motive  that  retained  him  in  that  position  was  un- 
questionably the  desire  of  delivering  his  country  from  a foreign 
yoke.  When  repeated  success  had  crowned  his  arms,  and  he 
had  fairly  driven  the  enemy  out  of  his  country,  he  obtained  the 
same  title,  though  by  no  means  the  same  substantial  power, 
that  Cromwell  afterwards  bore, — he  was  chosen  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  guardian  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  No 
evidence,  however,  more  than  the  calumnies  invented  by  the 
mad  jealousy  of  the  nobles,  enraged  to  see  a man  raised  only  by 
his  own  transcendant  merits  so  high  above  them,  has  ever  been 
brought  to  show  that  Wallace  had  any  designs  upon  the  Scot- 
tish crown,  other  than  to  place  it  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  he 
considered  as  its  most  rightful  owner.  He  seems  to  have  fought, 
moreover,  unactuated  by  any  of  the  more  vulgar  impulses — 
with  no  hope  of  any  of  the  vulgar  rewards,  and  vulgar  honours, 
that  serve  as  a spur  to  military  adventurers. 

The  motive  that  drove  Bruce  into  open  war  against  the  great 
military  talent  .and  vast  resources  of  Edward,  was  the  very 
vulgar  one,  of  a desire  to  wear  a crown.  But  for  certain  circum- 
stances, indeed,  such  as  the  murder  of  Comyn,  that  motive  would 
probably  never  have  been  powerful  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  opposing  motives.  Indeed  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  Bruce’s  conduct.  Otherwise  the  desire 
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of  royalty  must  have  been  strong  indeed  in  his  breast,  a wealthy 
and  powerful  English  as  well  as  Scottish  nobleman,  to  induce 
him  to  risk  those  great  and  solid  advantages,  for  the  precarious, 
miserable,  and  empty  dignity  of  a Scottish  crown.  Once  set  in 
action,  however,  the  motive  continued  to  act,  and  that  too,  for 
a very  considerable  period  of  time,  and  through  many  difficul- 
ties, and  many  dangers,  until  the  character  of  Bruce  came  out 
from  the  ordeal  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  as  a perfect 
weapon  comes  from  the  hands  of  its  forger,  tempered,  and 
ground,  and  polished. 

And  yet  even  Bruce’s  great  merit  and  services  in  behalf  of 
the  country,  to  wear  the  barren  and  thorny  crown  of  which  he 
had  perilled  and  suffered  so  much,  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  rank  with  such  men  as  Wallace, 
and  Tell,  and  Doria,  and  Washington — men  who  have  made  the 
freedom  of  their  country  the  end  for  which  they  fought,  and  not 
merely  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  attain  an  ulterior  and 
selfish  end  of  their  own.  The  path  which  Robert  Bruce  trod, 
has  been  trodden  times  out  of  number  by  bold  and  ambitious, 
but  vulgar-minded  men,  when  they  considered  such  prizes  as  he 
attained,  attainable  by  the  dangers  which  they  braved,  and  the 
efforts  of  valour  which  they  made.  Such  men  have  for  their 
moving  principle  the  lowest  impulses  by  which  human  beings 
are  governed  ; and  the  moving  principle  of  Bruce  was  not  a 
whit  more  noble  than  that  of  the  other  Scottish  nobles,  most  of 
whom  opposed  him  until  they  discovered  that  his  was  likely  to 
be  the  gaining  cause,  when  they  began  to  flock  to  his  standard, 
j ust  as  another  set  of  animals,  to  whom  they  were  morally  not  at 
all,  and  intellectually  not  much  superior,  carrion-crows,  follow 
an  army  for  prey,  or  crowd  croaking  to  the  spot  where  a carcase 
promises  them  a luxurious  banquet. 

And  that  worthy  nobility,  with  the  only  species  of  consistency 
which  they  thought  fit  to  cultivate,  as  they  had  deserted  and 
betrayed  him  in  life  through  his  glorious  and  immortal  career, 
deserted  and  betrayed  him  to  the  last,  even  in  death.  Instead 
of  a coronet  and  chain  of  gold,  the  usual  insignia  of  honour, 
the  coveted  rewards  of  valour,  though  not  of  virtue,  he  was 
graced  with  a crown  of  iron  and  a halter,  or  perhaps  to  speak 
more  accurately,  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  headsman’s  death- 
axe.  But  those,  alone,  would  have  been  light : his  rewards  be- 
sides were  those  tortures,  revolting  to  humanity,  which  had  been 
invented  by  barbarian  kings,  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their  op- 
pression. And  the  atrocious  and  ungenerous  tyrant  refused 
to  the  desecrated  remains  of  his  murdered  and  mangled  victim 
even  the  decencies  of  the  grave.  That  heroic  countenance,  at 
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the  very  sight  of  which  his  enemies  had  so  often  trembled  and 
fled,  was  exposed  like  that  of  a wolf,  or  some  ignoble  beast  of 
prey,  to  the  gaze,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the  derision  of 
the  brutalized  rabble  of  London,  that  Englishmen  might  learn 
to  look  upon  it,  and  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  his  dreaded  name 
without  experiencing  the  inconveniences  of  the  extreme 
agonies  of  physical  terror. 

But  though  his  country  can  boast  of  no  tomb— no  gorgeous 
temple — no  lofty  column — not  even  the  humblest  tablet — to 
serve  as  a respectful  memorial  of  him  who  died  and  suf- 
fered so  much  for  her, — who  redeemed  her  from  the  galling 
fetters  and  the  more  galling  shame  of  servitude  to  a stranger, 
and-  then  for  his  reward  underwent  the  tortures  of  a cruel  and 
ignominious  death, — his  memory  will  not  perish  from  her  bleak 
hills  and  winding  valleys  until  the  race  of  human  beings  that 
now  inhabits  them  hath  passed  away. 

Greece  would  have  dedicated  to  such  a man  many  a temple, 
and  many  an  altar ; and  would  have  heaped  upon  his  name  and 
memory  the  highest  and  most  attractive  honours  of  her  hero-wor- 
ship. But  though  Wallace  has  no  temples  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  which  he  lived  and  died  to  save,  his  memory  is  not  with- 
out its  sanctuary, — and  that  too  in  a land  where  idol-worship  is 
held  in  especial  abhorrence.  His  temple  is  in  the  heart  of  every 
free-born  peasant  who  treads  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native 
land  ; such  a shrine  is  more  befitting  such  a man  as  William  Wal- 
lace than  even  the  lay  of  the  poet  or  the  page  of  the  historian.  And 
yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  transcribe  the  eloquent  and  classical  eu- 
logium  of  George  Buchanan.  “ Hunc  finem  vitae,”  says  the 
historian,  “ habuit  vir  sui  temporis  longe  prsestantissimus,  in 
suscipiendis  periculis  animi  magnitudine,  in  rebus  gerendis 
fortitudine  et  consilio  clarissimis  veterum  ducibus  facile 
comparandus ; caritate  in  patriam  nemini  secundus : qui 

servientibus  caeteris  solus  liber,  neque  praemiis  adduci  neque 
metu  cogi  potuit,  ut  causam  publicam  semel  susceptam  desere- 
ret : cujus  mors  eo  miserabilior  est  visa,  quod  ab  hoste  in- 
victus,  a quibus  minime  debuit  fuit  proditus.” 

No  man,  not  even  a Scotchman,  can  be  fully  aware  how 
immense  is  the  debt  which  Scotland  owes  to  Wallace,  who 
has  not  been  placed  in  boyhood  in  the  midst  of  English 
boys  of  the  north  of  England,  where  the  memory  of  the  old 
feuds  and  jealousies  between  the  sister  countries  still  in 
some  degree  exists.  Such  a one  can  alone  tell  how  many  a 
bitter  taunt  the  desperate  struggles  of  such  men  as  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  have  spared  him,  or  enabled  him  to  hurl  back 
with  interest.  Next  to  Wallace  and  Bruce,  moreover,  Scotland 
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is  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  bringing  forward  to  public 
view,  and  rendering  prominent  many  of  her  better  qualities, 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  coarseness  of  their  covering,  or 
refused  by  old  and  barbarous  national  prejudices  the  consider- 
ation due  to  them,  and  thus  rendering  his  country  respectable 
and  respected.  This  probably  in  the  long  run  will  have  a ten- 
dency to  make  the  pugnacious  qualities  of  his  young  “long- 
legged  and  fair-haired  countrymen,”  as  he  calls  them  in  Quintin 
Durward,  fall  into  decline,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  a tendency 
to  save  them  many  a bloody  pugilistic  battle  with  the  young 
Southrons,  under  the  circumstances  we  have  above  alluded  to. 
If  we  reckon  in  this  way, — and  we  may  well  do  so,  with  the 
addition  moreover,  that  such  taunts  are  not  always  confined  to 
boys, — the  debt  due  to  a deliverer  of  his  country  from  foreign 
dominion ; in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  amount  of  such  a debt 
must  indeed  become  enormous. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts, 
in  the  form  of  dissertation,  history,  and  romance, — and,  if  we 
consider  what  a poor  set  of  creatures  they  were,  so  much  more 
than  the  subject  may  seem  to  merit, — that  we  shall  comprise  in 
a very  contracted  space  all  we  have  to  say  concerning  them.  That 
the  Stuarts  were  unfortunate  no  one  will  deny  ; nor  will  any  one 
be  surprised  at  it,  who  knows  that  vice  and  imbecility  are  usually 
attended  by  misfortune ; and  that  disorder  and  ruin  quickly  over- 
take the  affairs  of  those  who  want  the  industry  and  capacity  to 
attend  to  them.  This  is  an  old  truth  ; and  it  was  enforced,  but 
enforced  in  vain,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  upon  the 
attention  of  men  who,  though  not  born  kings,  were  as  unfit  to 
govern  as  the  Stuarts,  in  words  that  are  imperishable — in 
language  that  has  long  outlasted  the  State,  which  it  was  exerted 
to  save.  S’  vwap-^u  to ig  wcipovcri,  says  the  Athenian  orator, 

ret  r< 7tv  ctpeXoiivrcov'  . . . kcu  yap  aoppa^aiv,  kcu  irpo<ri\siv  tov  vovv 
Tovroig  WeXovaiv  aw avreg,  ovg  civ  bpHxji  waptcjutvaapivovg,  nal 
wpciTTtiv  WeXovrag  a \pn-  [Aj)/xo<t0.  Kara  $>i\iw.  A.  y7.].  Out 
of  the  whole  long  line  of  the  royal  and  Jove-nourished*  Stuarts 
it  is  impossible  to  select  a single  prince,  who  possessed  either 
the  calm  and  rapid  mind  of  a great  commander,  or  the  enlight- 
ened and  comprehensive  one  of  a great  statesman.  Upon  the 
whole,  perhaps,  history  cannot  furnish  us  with  an  example, 
even  if  we  examine  the  pompous  roll  of  those  unworthy 
minions  of  insane  and  unchecked  power  who  have  longest 
insulted  the  common  sense  and  common  decency  of  mankind,  of 


* Akwje^ee;  0ao-ixi)E?,  Homer’s  expression,  agrees  well  with  the  lofty  pre« 
tensions  to  divinity  of  the  later  kings  of  that  besotted  race, 
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a more  contemptible  race,  exalted  by  accident  and  circum- 
stance above  their  fellows,  than  these  domestic  officers  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  kings. 

We  must  notice  something  that  may  at  least  look  like  an 
exception.  James  the  I.  of  Scotland  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  a poet,  and  for  his  age  and  country,  something  of  a 
statesman  ; indeed,  far  too  much  so  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  bar- 
barians among  whom  he  lived.  But  his  worthy  and  godly 
barons,  perceiving  that  he  was  inclined  to  do  some  good,  did 
not  allow  him  to  live  long  enough  to  make  it  appear,  whether  or 
not  he  could  be  considered  as  an  exception.  As  a legislator, 
James  is  not  intitled  to  any  praise  of  a very  high  order.  His 
was  not  one  of  those  profound  and  sagacious  minds  that  are 
formed,  from  their  own  mighty  resources,  to  legislate  for  nations, 
to  strike  out  new  paths,  to  devise  new  expedients  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  mankind.  Educated  in  England,  he 
saw  that  the  power  or  prerogative,  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
the  king  was  greater  there  than  in  his  own  country ; and 
very  naturally  wished  to  imitate  such  a fashion.  Accordingly 
amid  much  that  was  bad,  [see  Tytler,  vol.  iii.]  he  copied 
something  that  was  good  from  the  English  system  of  legisla- 
tion. Evidence  has  already  been  adduced,  both  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Tytler,  of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy  ; the  following  are  examples  of  the  rapacity 
and  oppression,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
towards  the  other  orders  of  the  state. 

f According  to  a common  practice  in  that  age,  the  lords  and 
barons  who  stood  forward  against  the  king,  entered  into  bonds 
or  agreements  of  mutual  defence  and  support,  which  were  solemnly 
ratified  by  their  oath  and  seal.  The  steward  himself,  with  the  earl  of 
March,  the  earl  of  Douglas,  the  Steward’s  two  sons,  John  Steward  of 
Kyle,  and  Robert  Steward  of  Menteith,  and  others  of  the  most  power- 
ful nobility  in  the  country,  openly  proclaimed,  that  they  would  either 
compel  the  king  to  renounce  for  ever  his  designs,  and  adhere  to  the 
succession,  or  would  at  once  banish  him  from  the  throne.  To  shew 
that  these  were  not  empty  menaces,  they  instantly  assembled  their 
retainers,  and  in  great  force  traversed  the  country.  The  nobles  who 
supported  David  were  cast  into  prison,  their  lands  ravaged,  their 
unfortunate  vassals  and  labourers,  seized  as  legitimate  spoil ; and  the 
towns  and  trading  burghs,  where  those  industrious  mercantile  classes 
resided,  who  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  political  revolution,  were 
cruelly  invaded  and  plundered.’ — Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

The  following  enactment  of  a parliament  of  David  II.,  affords 
further  evidence. 

* It  was  especially  directed  that  no  barons  or  knights,  travelling 
through  the  country  with  horse  or  attendants,  should  permit  their 
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followers  to  insist  upon  quarter  with  the  inferior  clergy,  or  the 
farmers  and  husbandmen,  so  as  to  destroy  the  crops  and  meadows, 
and  consume  the  grain  ; that  they  should  duly  and  justly  pay  their 
expenses  where  they  baited  or  took  up  their  residence ; and  that  the 
chamberlain  shall  take  care  that,  in  every  burgh,  such  inns  be  erected 
and  maintained  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  place. — Vol.  ii.  p.  169- 
170. 

The  establishment  of  these  inns  gave  rise  in  the  third  par- 
liament of  James  I.,  convoked  at  Perth,  upon  the  12th  of  March, 
1425,to  a curious,  and,  according  to  the  nineteenth  century’s  ideas 
on  the  subject,  a somewhat  ludicrous  enactment,  whichis  entitled 
“ Anent  hostillaris  in  villagis  and  borowgis.”  f It  informs  us,’ 
says  Mr.  Tytler,  [vol.  iii.'p.  246,]  that  hostlers,  or  innkeepers,  had 
made  very  grievous  complaints  to  the  king  against  a villanous 
practice  of  his  lieges,  who,  in  their  travel  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  were  in  the  practice  of  taking  up  their 
residence  with  their  acquaintances  and  friends,  instead  of  going 
to  the  regular  inns  and  hostelries  ; whereupon  the  sovereign,  with 
counsel  and  consent  of  the  three  Estates,  prohibits  all  travellers 
on  foot  or  horseback,  from  rendezvousing  at  any  station,  except 
the  established  hostelrie  of  the  burgh  or  village,  and  interdicts 
all  burgesses  or  villagers  from  extending  to  them  their  hospitality, 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  The  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobles  and  the  gentry  would,  however,  have  considered  this  as 
an  infringement  upon  their  liberty,  and  it  is  accordingly  declared, 
that  all  persons  whose  estate  permits  them  to  travel  with 
a large  retinue  in  company,  are  permitted  to  quarter  themselves 
upon  their  friends  under  the  condition  that  they  send  their  atten- 
dants and  horses  to  be  lodged  at  the  common  hostelries. 

The  warfare  which  succeeded  to  the  war  of  freedom  carried 
on  by  Wallace  and  Bruce,  consisted  of  little  else  on  both  sides, 
more  especially  on  the  side  of  the  Scots,  than  a series  of  thieving 
expeditions,  which  enriched  certain  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
but  were  a source  of  constant  impoverishment  and  misery  to  all 
besides  in  both  countries.  ‘ These  repeated  border  raids,  which 
drew  after  them  no  important  results,  are  of  little  interest.  They 
were  of  evil  consequence,  as  they  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
exasperation  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  render  more 
distant  and  hopeless  the  prospect  of  peace  ; and  they  become 
tedious  when  we  are  obliged  to  regard  them  as  no  longer  the 
simultaneous  efforts  of  a nation  in  defence  of  their  independence, 
but  the  selfish  and  disjointed  expeditions  of  a lawless  aristocracy, 
whose  principal  objects  were  plunder  and  military  adventure.’* 


Tytler,  vol,  iii.  p.  19. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  potent  house  of  Douglas  attained  such  a 
degree  of  power  and  opulence : and  upon  its  fall,  that  power 
and  that  opulence  were  broken  down  and  distributed  among  the 
shoals  of  small  subordinate  thieves,  who  had  before  exercised 
their  respectable  profession  under  its  august  auspices  in  the 
capacity  of  retainers,  or  vassals,  and  even  bondsmen.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  greatness  of  the  great  border  herds,  hordes,  or 
families  of  the  present  day,  the  heads  of  some  of  whom  are 
among  the  wealthiest  of  the  wealthiest  aristocracy  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  For  an  illustration  of  this  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  account  of  the  fall  of  the  great  house  of 
Douglas. 

The  two  first  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  though  feeble, 
appear  to  have  been  quiet  and  well-disposed  persons.  But  their 
good  tendencies,  unsupported  by  strength  of  character,  were  of 
no  avail  amid  such  an  aristocracy.  ‘ The  desire  of  remaining  at 
peace,  which  was  felt  by  both  monarchs  (Robert  II.  and  Richard 
II.)  might  have  been  expected  to  have  averted  hostilities  for 
some  time  ; yet  such  was  the  influence  of  a powerful  and  rest- 
less aristocracy,  that  previous  to  the  expiring  of  this  truce, 
Scotland,  blind  to  her  real  interests,  again  consented  to  be 
involved  in  a negotiation  with  the  French  king,  which  eventually 
entailed  upon  the  nation  the  calamities  of  a war,  undertaken 
with  no  precise  object,  and  carried  on  at  an  immense  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure.’ — Tytler,  vol.  iii.  p.  23. 

There  is  a curious  anecdote  preserved  by  Fordun,  illustrative 
of  the  very  early  expulsion  of  brevity  and  simplicity  from  legal 
proceedings.  It  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Tytler,  vol.  iii.  p.  47  : — 

f Amid  the  plunder,  an  ancient  Saxon  charter  of  King  Athelstane, 
with  a waxen  seal  appended  to  it,  was  picked  up  by  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  carried  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Regent  Albany.  Its  lucid  brevity  astonished  the  feudal  baron.  “ I, 
King  Athelstane,  giffys  here  to  Paulan,  Oddam  and  ltoddam,  als 
gude  and  als  fair,  as  ever  that  myn  war ; and  thairto  witnes  Maid  my 
wyf.”  Often,  says  the  historian,  after  the  Earl  became  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Governor  of  Scotland,  when  the  tedious  and  wordy 
charters  of  our  modern  days  were  recited  in  the  causes  which  came 
before  him,  he  would  recall  to  memory  this  little  letter  of  King  Athel- 
stane, and  declare  there  was  more  truth  and  good  faith  in  those  old 
times  than  now,  when  the  new  race  of  lawyers  had  brought  in  such 
frivolous  exceptions  and  studied  prolixity  of  forms.  It  is  singular  to 
meet  with  a protestation  against  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
words  and  clauses  in  legal  deeds,  at  so  remote  a period.’ 

To  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Mr.  Tytler  has  appended  a 
dissertation,  in  which  we  think,  taking  the  positive  and  nega- 
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tive  evidence  together,  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing — at 
least  until,  as  he  himself  remarks,  absolute  proof,  which  may 
exist  in  the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  public  libraries  of 
England  or  of  France,  be  produced, — that  Richard  the  Second 
lived  in  Scotland  many  years  after  the  time  when  he  is  commonly 
reported  and  believed  to  have  died,  or  been  murdered  in  Ponte- 
fract Castle ; — that  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  in  the  year 
1419,  and  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  of  the 
Preaching  Friars.  This  dissertation  is  a favourable  specimen 
of  Mr.  Tytler’s  patient  and  persevering  research,  and  of  his 
skill  in  striking  the  balance  between  opposing  testimonies — the 
second,  perhaps  the  first,  in  importance,  of  the  higher  qualifica- 
tions required  in  a historian.  The  original  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  had  access  are  the  “ Rotuli  Scotici,” 
“ Robertson’s  Parliamentary  Records,”  and  the  “ Accounts  of 
the  Great  Chamberlains  of  Scotland.”  Besides  the  assistance 
which  Mr.  Tytler  has  derived  throughout  his  work  generally, 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  these  records,  they  have  parti- 
cularly aided  him  in  throwing  light  on  the  reign  of  David  the 
Second : and  the  transactions  that  have  thus  been  brought  to 
light  are  of  a nature  little  calculated  to  reflect  honour  on  that 
monarch,  and  are  altogether  unworthy  of  the  son  of  Robert 
Bruce.  We  select  the  battle  of  Otterburn,  as  a favourable 
specimen  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  narrative  style,  though  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  here  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  picturesque 
Froissart.  It  ought  to  be  premised,  that  the  Scottish  encamp- 
ment had  in  its  front,  and  a little  to  one  side,  a marshy  level,  at 
the  narrow  entrance  of  which,  under  the  charge  of  the  suttlers 
and  camp-followers,  were  placed  the  carriages  and  waggons 
laden  with  plunder,  and  behind  them  the  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle,  which  had  been  driven  away  with  them.  Behind  these 
stood  the  tents  of  the  leaders  and  men-at-arms  on  firm  ground, 
defended  on  one  side  by  the  marsh,  on  the  other  flanked  by  a 
small  wooded  hill. 

‘ Hotspur  had  left  Newcastle  after  dinner;  the  sun  was  set  before  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  Scots  encampment.  It  was  a delightful  evening 
in  the  month  of  August,  which  had  succeeded  to  a day  of  extreme 
heat,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Scots,  worn  out  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  upon  the  Castle,  had  taken  their  supper  and  fallen  asleep. 
In  a moment  they  were  awakened  by  a cry  of  “ Percy,  Percy  !”  and 
the  English,  trusting  that  they  could  soon  carry  the  encampment  from 
their  superiority  of  numbers,  attacked  it  with  the  greatest  fury.  They 
were  checked,  however,  not  a little,  by  the  barrier  of  waggons,  and 
the  brave  defence  made  by  the  servants  and  camp-followers,  which  gave 
the  knights  time  to  arm,  and  enabled  Douglas  and  the  leaders  to  form 
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the  men-at-arms  in  array,  before  Hotspur  could  reach  their  tents. 
The  excellence  of  the  position  chosen  by  the  Scottish  Earl  was  now 
apparent;  for,  taking-  advantage  of  the  ground,  he  silently  and 
rapidly  defiled  round  the  wooded  eminence  already  mentioned,  which 
completely  concealed  his  march,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  were  engaged  in  the  marsh,  suddenly  raised  his  banner  and 
set  upon  them  in  flank.  It  was  now  night ; but  the  moon  shone 
brightly,  and  the  air  was  so  clear  and  calm,  that  the  light  was  almost 
equal  to  the  day.  Her  quiet  rays,  however,  fell  on  a very  dreadful 
scene,  for  Percy  became  soon  convinced  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
lodgings  of  the  servants  for  those  of  their  masters,  and,  chafed  and 
angry  at  the  disappointment,  drew  back  his  men  on  firm  ground,  and 
encountered  the  Scots  with  the  utmost  fury.  He  was  not,  indeed,  so 
well  supported  as  he  might  have  been,  as  a large  division  of  the 
English,  under  Sir  Mathew  Redman  and  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  having 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  encampment,  had  begun  to  plunder, 
and  his  own  men  were  fatigued  with  their  march  ; whilst  the  Scots, 
under  Douglas,  Moray,  and  March,  were  fresh  and  well-breathed. 
Yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  English  greatly  outnumbered 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  temper  of  their  armour  and  their  weapons,  were 
far  their  superiors.’ 

f For  many  hours  the  battle  raged  with  undiminished  fury;  banners 
rose  and  fell  ; the  voices  of  the  knights  shouting  their  war-cry,  were 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  dying,  while  the  ground, 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  shreds  of  armour,  and  slippery  with 
blood,  scarce  afforded  room  for  the  combatants,  so  closely  were  they 
engaged,  and  so  obstinately  was  every  foot  of  earth  contested.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Douglas,  wielding  a battle-axe  in  both  hands, 
and  followed  only  by  a few  of  his  household,  cut  his  way  into  the 
press  of  English  knights,  and  throwing  himself  too  rashly  upon  the 
spears,  was  borne  to  the  earth,  and  soon  mortally  wounded  in  the 
head  and  neck.  Yet  at  this  time  none  knew  who  had  fallen,  for  the 
English  pressed  on,  and  a considerable  interval  elapsed  before  the 
Earls  of  March  and  Moray  again  forced  them  to  give  back,  and  cleared 
the  spot  where  Douglas  lay  bleeding  to  death.  Sir  James  Lindsay 
was  the  first  to  discover  his  kinsman,  and  running  up  hastily,  eagerly 
inquired  how  it  fared  with  him  ? — <c  But  poorly,”  said  Douglas,  “ I 
am  dying  in  my  armour,  as  my  fathers  have  done,  thanks  be  to  God, 
not  in  my  bed ; but  if  you  love  me,  raise  my  banner  and  press  for- 
ward, for  he  who  should  bear  it  lies  slain  beside  me.”  Lindsay  in- 
stantly obeyed,  and  the  banner  of  the  crowned  heart  again  rose  amid 
the  cries  of  “ Douglas  !"  so  that  the  Scots  firmly  believed  their  leader 
was  still  in  the  field,  and  pressed  on  the  English  ranks  with  a courage 
which  at  last  compelled  them  wholly  to  give  way.  Hotspur  and  his 
brother.  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  surrendered  after  a stout  resistance,  and 
along  with  them  nearly  the  whole  chivalry  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham  were  either  slain  or  taken. 

‘ At  Otterburn  the  leaders,  who  were  sitting  in  their  gowns  and 
doublets  at  supper  when  the  first  alarm  reached  them,  had  to  arm  in 
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extreme  haste  ; so  that  Douglas’s  harness  was  in  many  places  un- 
clasped, and  the  Earl  of  March  actually  fought  all  night  without  his 
helmet.  One  circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  Douglas  is 
too  characteristic  of  the  time  to  be  omitted.  . His  chaplain,  a priest 
of  the  name  of  Lundie,  had  followed  him  to  the  war,  and  fought 
during  the  whole  battle  at  his  side.  When  his  body  was  discovered, 
this  warrior  clerk  was  found  bestriding  his  dying  master,  wielding 
his  battle-axe,  and  defending  him  from  injury.  He  became  after- 
wards Archdeacon  of  North  Berwick.” 

Mr.  Tytler  agrees  with  Froissart  in  thinking  that  there  never 
was  a more  chivalrous  battle  than  this  of  Otterburn.  He  says, 

‘ The  singular  circumstance  under  which  it  was  fought,  in  a sweet 
moonlight  night,  the  heroic  death  of  Douglas,  the  very  name  of  Hot- 
spur, all  contribute  to  invest  it  with  that  delightful  character  of 
romance,  so  seldom  coincident  with  the  old  realities  of  which  history 
is  composed  ; and  we  experience,  in  its  recital,  something  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  “ who  never  could  hear  the 
song  of  the  Douglas  and  Percy  without  having  his  heart  stirred  as 
with  the  sound  of  a trumpet.”  ’ 

But  Mr.  Tytler  very  justly  adds  : — 

‘It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  solely  a chivalrous  battle: 
it  had  nothing  great  in  its  motives,  and  nothing  great  in  its  results. 
It  is  as  different  in  this  respect  from  the  battles  of  Stirling  and  Ban- 
nockburn, and  from  the  many  contests  which  distinguished  the  war 
of  liberty,  as  the  holy  spirit  of  freedom  from  the  petty  ebullitions  of 
national  rivalry,  or  the  desire  of  plunder  and  revenge.  It  was  fought 
at  a time  when  England  had  abandoned  all  serious  designs  against  the 
independence  of  the  neighbouring  country,  when  the  king  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Scottish  people  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  when 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  would  have  been  a real  blessing  to 
the  nation  ; but  this  blessing  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  who,  like  the 
feudal  nobles  of  England  and  France,  could  not  exist  without  public 
or  private  war,  did  not  appreciate,  and  had  no  ambition  to  see  realized. 
The  war  originated  in  the  character  of  this  class,  and  the  principles 
which  they  adopted  ; and  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  influence 
of  the  commons,  were  yet  infinitely  too  feeble  to  check  their  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  this  domineering  power  of  the  great  feudal  families 
was  evidently  on  the  increase  in  Scotland,  and  led,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  to  very  dreadful  results.’ — Vol.  iii.  pp.  56 — 63. 

And  “ this  class,”  true  to  their  “ character  ” and  their  “ prin- 
ciples,” has  remained  unaltered.  If  they  have  lost  the  power 
of  cutting  and  maiming  their  fellow-subjects  and  burning  their 
dwellings,  the  “ influence  of  the  commons  ” is  still  too  feeble 
to  prevent  them  from  robbing  them,  and  running  them  into 
debt  sufficient  to  make  the  most  sanguine  despair. 

Upon  the  whole,  Scotland  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Tytler  for  the  history  of  which  he  has  already  afforded  so  favour- 
able a specimen.  The  want  of  such  a history,  complete,  au- 
thentic, and  ably  written,  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt ; and 
Mr.  Tytler,  by  supplying  the  desideratum,  will  have  rendered 
a service  of  no  ordinary  importance  to  his  country.  There  are, 
it  is  true,  already  in  existence  several  modern  histories  of  Scot- 
land. But  unfortunately  those  of  them  that  possess  any  degree 
of  excellence  are  rather  fragments  of  Scottish  history  than 
Scottish  histories.  From  the  recollection  we  retain  of  the  others 
(which  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  historical  studies  we  not  only 
attempted  to  read,  but  read),  we  should  now  be  strongly  in- 
clined to  pronounce  them  unreadable.  Besides  the  advantages 
of  general  talent  and  acquirement,  Mr.  Tytler  possesses  over 
these  writers  the  additional  and  important  advantage  of  having 
had  recourse  to  sources  of  information  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  explored.  His  style  is,  on  the  whole,  good — though  de- 
faced occasionally  by  feeblenesses  and  inaccuracies  which  are 
unworthy  of  the  author.  We  could  cite  several  examples  of 
tautological  expressions ; but  we  abstain  from  doing  so,  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Tytler’s  good  taste  will  remove  most  of  them 
from  a second  edition.  There  is  one  mode  of  incorrect  expres- 
sion, however,  which,  as  it  is  xrot  quite  so  obvious,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice.  There  is  an  example  of  it  in  vol.  iii.  p.  23, 
“ might  have  been  expected  to  have  averted.”  Here  the  objec- 
tion is  to  the  second  perfect.  It  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  that 
at  a given  time^as^  a certain  act  might  be  expected  to  avei’t 
a certain  other  act.  Now  the  first  perfect  or  rather  pluperfect 
“ might  have  been  expected,”  completely  effects  the  purpose  of 
throwing  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  the  “ time  past  ” in 
question.  And  the  mind  being  thus  thrown  back,  of  course 
every  thing  then  happening  is  to  it  in  the  relation  of  present. 
Consequently  in  such  cases  the  second,  viz.  the  infinitive  verb 
should  always  be  in  the  present  tense : and  the  expression  in 
question  should  stand,  “ might  have  been  expected  to  avert.” 
If  Mr.  Tytler  will  consult  any  of  the  classical  Roman  writers, 
who  are  in  general  much  more  philosophically  accurate  in  the 
employment  of  the  tenses  than  we  are,  he  will  find  that  the  best 
writers  (Cicero  for  example)  invariably  gives  to  one  of  the  verbs 
a present  signification,  and  generally  puts  the  infinitive  verb  in 
the  present  and  not  in  the  perfect. 

These  volumes  also  contain  many  indications  that  the  busi- 
ness of  correcting  the  press  has  been  imperfectly  performed.  It 
seems  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  following  inconsistency 
is  to  be  referred  to  that  cause.  Mr.  Tytler  says  [vol.  ii.  p.  114] 
“ The  ransom  finally  agreed  on  was  a hundred  thousand  pounds. 
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to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of  four  thousand  pounds.” 
“ It  was  also  declared,  that  until  payment  of  the  ransom  there 
should  be  a ten  years’  truce  between  the  kingdoms.”  How 
could  a hundred  thousand  pounds  be  paid  in  ten  years  at  the 
rate  of  four  thousand  pounds  a year  ? Again  [p.  125]  he  says, 
“ he  had  already  paid  the  first  ten  thousand  marks.” 

There  is  also  a glaring  and,  to  the  reader,  most  troublesome 
and  perplexing  inconsistency  in  his  account  of  the  pedigree  of 
the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander 3rd.  Such  oversights, — for  in  such  a writer  as  Mr.  Tytler 
they  cannot  proceed  from  ignorance, — are,  to  every  reader  "who 
desires  to  receive  clear  ideas  from  what  he  reads,  an  exceeding 
annoyance,  and  ought  to  be  proportionally  avoided  by  every 
writer  who  aims  at  any  object  higher  than  that  of  helping  to 
dispel  the  ennui  of  the  lowest-minded,  least  intellectual,  and 
least  enlightened  of  his  species.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  account  of 
the  transaction  above  alluded  to  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its 
clearness  than  for  its  brevity. 

There  is  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  [ History , vol.  i.  p.  11]  a glaring 
instance  of  a non  sequilur,  which,  though  it  evidently  arises  from 
haste,  or  an  inadvertent  transposition  of  the  sentences,  we  are 
induced  to  allude  to  on  account  of  the  perplexity  which  it  may 
occasion  to  many,  particularly  as  the  book  is  intended  for  wide 
circulation.  We  transcribe  the  passage  : — 

‘Ungaria,  sister  of  Ungus,  king  of  Piets,  was  married  to  Aycha  4th, 
king  of  Scots,  and  their  son  Alpine  succeeding  his  father  as  king  of 
Scots,  flourished  from  833  to  836,  in  which  last  year  he  Was  slain, 
urging  some  contests  in  Galloway.  The  Pictish  throne,  then  thrown 
open  for  want  of  an  heir  male,  was  claimed  by  Kenneth,  son  and 
successor  of  Alpine,  who,  asdescendedof  Ungaria,  the  sister  of  Ungus, 
urged  his  right  of  inheritance  with  an  army.  Wrad,  the  last  of  the 
Pictish  monarchs,  died  at  Forteviot,  in  842,  fighting  in  defence  of  his 
capital  and  kingdom,  and  the  Pictish  people  were  subdued.’ 

Now  it  is  here  observable  that  if  the  third  of  these  three 
sentences  be  placed  second,  and  the  second  third,  sense  and  a 
sequitur  will  be  obtained ; as  they  stand  they  are  unintelligible. 


Art.  III. — Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Now  first  published 
from  the  original  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. 4 vols.  1829.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
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kind,  few  deserve  so  high  a station  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  As 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  one  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  North  American  Revolution,  his 
claims  on  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity  are  divided 
with  Washington,  Franklin,  and  others,  so  excellent  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  that  it  might  be  difficult,  and  would  certainly 
be  invidious,  to  say  which  was  the  most  wise,  the  most  dis- 
interested, the  most  persevering  in  the  perilous,  and,  at  times, 
almost  hopeless  path,  of  arduous  and  self-devoting  duty.  But 
American  liberty  was  destined  to  a second,  scarcely  less  peril- 
ous, though  less  conspicuous  struggle  ; a struggle  in  which 
there  were  no  wounds,  and  guns,  and  drums,  to  fix  the  attention 
of  Europe ; but  one  in  which  the  best  energies  of  feeling  and 
thought  were  necessary  to  save  the  United  States  from  the 
effects  of  the  vague  terrors,  with  which  many  of  their  well- 
meaning  citizens  were  inspired  by  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  ; and  which,  being  worked  on  with  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion,  by  a large  and  influential  party,  in  possession,  for  a 
time,  of  the  government,  who  saw,  or  professed  to  see,  no  safety 
or  permanence  for  political  institutions,  but  in  a government  of 
corrupt  influence,  had  very  nearly  thrown  the  young  republic 
into  the  arms  of  something  very  like  our  own  happy  aristocrati- 
cal  constitution.  The  good  sense  of  the  bulk  of  the  people 
preserved  them  from  this  blessing ; but  the  main  glory  of  the 
signal  victory  over  the  domestic  enemy  belongs,  on  this  occasion, 
undividedly  to  Jefferson. 

The  doctrines  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  as  they  were  called, 
here ; the  doctrines  against  which,  under  the  watchword  of 
“ social  order”  and  shouts  “ for  God  and  the  King,”  we  fired 
away  in  thirty  years  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  money  in 
gunpowder,  including  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  animate  and 
inanimate,  by  which  the  said  gunpowder  was  borne  over  land 
and  sea  for  the  final  purposes  of  ignition,  rarefaction,  expansion, 
and  explosion ; the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  the  possessors  of 
life  and  property  to  choose  for  themselves  the  legislators  who 
dispose  of  that  life  and  property ; of  the  right  of  the  governed 
to  discuss  fully  and  freely,  in  censure  as  in  praise,  the  public 
measures  of  their  rulers,  and  the  principles  of  their  political  and 
religious  institutions ; these  doctrines  were  brought  at  once  and 
efficiently  into  action  on  the  accession  of  Jefferson  to  the  Pre- 
sidency, and  “ the  dissolution  of  social  order,”  which  our  fire- 
and-sword  logicians  so  long  and  confidently  preached  as  the 
infallible  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  such  maxims  of 
government,  consisted  in  the  total  abolition  of  internal  taxes,  in 
the  rapid  extinction  of  national  debt,  in  the  preservation  of  peace 

vol.  xiii.-—  Westminster  Review.  y 
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with  all  the  world,  in  the  bloodless  acquisition  of  the  important 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  complete  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  efficient  protection  and  ample  reward  of  domestic 
industry,  and  in  the  establishment,  beyond  the  reach  of  injury 
from  the  combined  despotisms  of  the  earth,  of  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  Randolph,  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  has  done  little 
more  than  publish  Jefferson’s  papers  as  he  found  them  ; not 
supplying;  any  connecting  link,  nor  even  the  date  of  Jefferson’s 
death.  We  do  not  much  object  to  this,  because  to  impose  on 
an  executor  the  necessity  of  being  an  author,  might  be  the  cause 
of  depriving  the  world  of  many  valuable  remains.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  required  from  any  one,  to  whom  the  papers  of  another 
are  consigned  in  trust  for  the  public,  is  an  early  and  ungarbled 
publication  of  all  that  do  not  in  any  way  trespass  on  the  privacy 
of  the  living.  To  require  more  would  be  to  require  what  must 
be  sometimes  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  and  always  a 
source  of  delay.  The  publication  before  us  carries  with  it  in- 
trinsic evidence  of  being  an  honest  and  complete  publication  of 
all  papers  of  public  interest.  The  sanctity  of  private  life  is  re- 
spected throughout.  It  abounds  with  materials  of  knowledge 
and  reflection  to  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  patriot,  the 
philanthropist ; with  examples  of  high  encouragement  to  all 
who  make  it  their  study  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-men;  examples  of  the  noblest  objects  of  public  good, 
pursued  through  good  and  evil  fortune,  through  good  and  evil 
report,  with  undeviating  and  inflexible  rectitude. 

The  first  paper  in  the  collection  is  a memoir  of  himself,  which 
Jefferson  began  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  but  which 
he  did  not  bring  down  later  than  the  21st  of  March,  1790.  The 
first  settler  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  from  the  vicinity 
of  Snowdon,  a fact  which  may  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of 
Wales,  though  Jefferson  is  not  a Cymric  name.  This  must  have 
been  at  a very  early  period  of  the  American  settlements.  Jeffer- 
son’s father  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  occupied  the  lands 
which  Jefferson  inherited,  called  Shadwell,  in  Virginia. 

Jefferson  himself  was  born  in  1743  or  1744  : he  always  con- 
cealed his  birth-day,  that  it  might  not  be  publicly  celebrated. 
He  saw  in  such  celebrations  a germ  of  aristocratical  distinctions  ; 
and  discouraged  them,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  He  received  a tolerably  good  education, 
which  he  finished  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1762.  He 
then  became  a student  of  law,  and  in  1767  was  inducted  to  the 
bar,  at  which  he  continued  till  the  Revolution. 

In  1769,  he  became  a member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature. 
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In  1772,  ho  married  Mrs.  Bathurst  Skelton,  a widow  of  twenty- 
three.  In  1774,  when  the  bill  had  passed  in  the  English  Par- 
liament for  shutting  up  the  Port  of  Boston  on  the  1st  of  June, 
he  was  one  of  the  young  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
who  (as  always  happens  in  great  emergencies)  took  the  lead 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  old  ones,  and  who  carried  a Resolution 
for  fixing  on  the  1st  of  June  as  “a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of 
civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness  in  support  of  our  rights, 
and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  modera- 
tion and  justice.”  The  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  appears  to  have  been  very  great.  Jefferson  was  one 
of  the  first  delegates  to  the  Convention,  which  was  then  elected 
for  choosing  delegates  to  a general  Congress  of  the  Colonies, 
which  met  for  the  first  time,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1774.  He  was  himself  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
second  Congress,  in  which  he  took  his  seat  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1775. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  the  delegates  from  Virginia  (Jeffer- 
son being  one),  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  their  con- 
stituents, proposed  to  Congress  to  declare  the  Colonies  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain.  The  proposal  was  adopted.  Jefferson 
drew  up  the  Declaration,  which,  after  three  days  of  discussion, 
was  carried  with  some  alterations,  and  signed  by  every  member 
present,  except  one.  It  affords  a remarkable  proof  of  the 
general  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
gress that  every  change  which  was  sanctioned  in  this  most 
important  of  documents  was  a change  for  the  better. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1779,  Jefferson  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year  he  resigned  his  administration,  from  a persuasion  that 
under  the  pressure  of  invasion  the  civil  and  military  power 
should  be  united  in  a military  commander:  General  Nelson  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  About  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  marked  out  as  an  especial  object  of  vengeance  by  Lord 
Cornwallis. 

'Lord  Cornwallis  then  proceeded  to  the  Point  of  Fork,  and  en- 
camped his  army  from  thence  all  along  the  main  James  River,  to  a 
seat  of  mine,  called  Elk-hill,  opposite  to  Elk  Island,  and  a little  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Byrd  Creek.  [You  will  see  all  these  places  exactly 
laid  down  in  the  map  annexed  to  my  notes  on  Virginia,  printed  by 
Stockdale.]  He  remained  in  this  position  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house  at  that  place.  I had  time  to  remove  most 
of  the  effects  out  of  the  house.  He  destroyed  all  my  growing  crops 
of  corn  and  tobacco j he  burnt  all  my  barns,  containing  the  same 
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articles  of  the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  corn  he  wanted  ; he 
used,  as  was  to  be  expected, all  my  stock  of  cattle, sheep, and  hogs,  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the  horses  capable  of 
service  ; of  those  too  young  for  service  he  cut  the  throats  3 and  he 
burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute 
waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to 
give  them  freedom  he  would  have  done  right ; but  it  was  to  consign 
them  to  inevitable  death,  from  the  small  pox  and  putrid  fever  then 
raging  in  his  camp.  This  I knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of  twenty- 
seven  of  them : 1 never  had  news  of  the  remaining  three,  but  pre- 
sumed they  shared  the  same  fate.  When  I say  that  Lord  Cornwallis 
did  all  this,  I do  not  mean  that  he  carried  about  the  torch  in  his  own 
hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye  3 the  situation  of  the 
house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a view  of  every  part  of  the 
plantation,  so  that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I relate  these  things 
on  my  own  knowledge,  in  a great  degree  3 as  I was  on  the  ground 
soon  after  he  left  it.  He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood  some- 
what in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit  of  total  extermination 
with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  over  my  possessions.  Wherever  he 
went  the  dwelling-houses  were  plundered  of  every  thing  which  could 
be  carried  off.  Lord  Cornwallis’s  character  in  England  would  forbid 
the  belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder ; but  that  his  table  was  served 
with  the  plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  houses  can  be  proved  by 
many  hundred  eye-witnesses.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1783,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia  a delegate  to  Congress,  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Annapolis  ; and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  ratified  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  which  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  1783,  and  ratified  in  Congress,  without  a dis- 
senting voice,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1784. 

On  the  7th  of  May  following,  he  was  appointed  a minister 
plenipotentiary,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
for  negociating  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  He 
arrived  at  Paris  in  August,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Franklin  from 
Passy,  and  being  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Mr.  Adams  from 
the  Hague.  He  remained  in  Europe  till  October,  1789,  and 
witnessed  the  origin  of  the  French  Revolution,  respecting  which 
his  correspondence  gives  much  interesting  and  authentic  detail, 
and  much  valuable  opinion ; and  his  observations  are  recapi- 
tulated in  his  unfinished  Memoir.  In  this  Memoir,  begun,  be 
it  remembered,  in  1821,  he  winds  up  this  portion  of  his  subject 
thus  : — 

f Here  I discontinue  my  relation  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
minuteness  with  which  1 have  so  far  given  its  details,  is  disproportioned 
to  the  general  scale  of  my  narrative.  But  I have  thought  it  justified, 
by  the  interest  which  the  whole  world  must  take  in  this  Revolution. 
As  yet  we  are  but  in  the  first  chapter  of  its  history.  The  appeal  to 
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the  rights  of  man,  which  had  been  made  in  the  United  States,  was 
taken  up  by  France,  first  of  the  European  nations.  From  her  the 
spirit  has  spread  over  those  of  the  South.  The  tyrants  of  the  North 
have  allied  indeed  against  it,  but  it  is  irresistible.  Their  opposition 
will  only  multiply  its  millions  of  human  victims  ; their  own  satellites 
will  catch  it,  anil  the  condition  of  man  through  the  civilized  world, 
will  be  finally  and  greatly  ameliorated.  This  is  a wonderful  instance 
of  great  events  from  small  causes.  So  inscrutable  is  the  arrangement 
of  causes  and  consequences  in  this  world,  that  a two-penny  duty  on 
tea,  unjustly  imposed,  in  a sequestered  part  of  it,  changes  the  condi- 
tion of  all  its  inhabitants.’— -Vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Jefferson  returned  to  America  at  the  end  of  1789,  oir  a temporary 
leave  of  absence  ; but  he  had  scarcely  landed  in  America,  when 
he  received  from  General  Washington  (then  President)  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  prevented  his  intended 
return  to  Paris.  Much  as  the  cessation  of  his  invaluable 
testimony  to  the  progressive  events  of  the  French  Revolution  is 
to  be  lamented,  it  is  still  evident  that  his  proper  sphere  of  action 
was  in  America.  His  residence  in  Europe  had  served,  by  the 
contrasts  which  were  continually  before  his  eyes  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  to  confirm  him  in  the  love  of  the  young  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country  ; and  his  presence  in  America  was 
essential  to  the  existence  of  those  institutions.  Hamilton,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a staunch  federalist,  carried  through 
many  measures  which  Jefferson  cordially  disapproved  ; amongst 
others  a tax  on  home-distilled  spirits,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  Excise,  produced  dissatisfaction  and  open  resistance,  and 
had  nearly  broken  up  the  Union.  Hamilton’s  object  was,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  to  give  it 
sufficient  strength  to  do  right  in  spite  of  the  people. 

‘ At  a cabinet  dinner  in  April,  1791,  Adams  having  said  of  the 
British  Constitution,  “ Purge  that  Constitution  of  its  corruption,  and 
give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  perfect  Constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  j” 
Hamilton  paused,  and  said,  “ Purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to 
its  popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  become  an 
impracticable  government : as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  sup- 
posed defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government  which  ever  existed/’ 
“ And  this,”  says  Jefferson,  “was  assuredly  the  exact  line  which 
separated  the  political  creed  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Adams  was  for 
two  hereditary  branches  and  an  honest  elective  one  ; Hamilton  for 
an  hereditary  king,  Avith  a House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted 
to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and  the  people.”  ’—Vol.  iv. 
p.  461. 

Certainly  of  all  the  men  that  ever  set  about  establishing  a 
" firm  of  Corrupter-General  and  Company”  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  Atlantic,  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  efficient. 
Proceeding  on  the  principle,  that  man  could  be  governed  by  one  of 
two  motives  only,  force  or  sinister  interest,  and  that  force  in  the 
United  States  was  out  of  the  question,  he  adapted  his  financial 
schemes  to  the  securing  of  a majority  in  Congress.  The  act  for 
paying  off  at  par  the  certificates  of  debt  given  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  Revolution,  was  one  of  these  schemes.  Many  of  these 
certificates  had  been  sold  by  the  original  holders  at  two  shillings 
iirthe  pound.  As  soon  as  the  passing  of  the  act  was  foreseen 
by  Hamilton  and  his  friends,  expresses  were  sent  all  over  the 
Union  to  purchase  up  the  certificates,  before  the  holders,  in  the 
more  distant  places  especially,  could  possibly  know  that  Con- 
gress had  provided  for  their  redemption  at  par.  “ Immense 
sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  fortunes 
accumulated  by  those  who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough 
before.  Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dexterity  of  a leader,  would 
follow  of  course  the  chief  who  was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and 
become  the  zealous  instruments  of  his  enterprises.” 

Another  of  Hamilton’s  fiscal  manoeuvres  was  the  Assumption. 
The  debts  contracted,  and  the  money  expended,  by  the  separate 
States  during  the  war,  was  pretended  to  have  been  for  general 
purposes  ; the  amount,  not  being  ascertainable,  was  guessed  to 
be  twenty  millions  ; the  fair  distribution  of  these  twenty  millions 
among  the  several  States  was  the  subject  of  another  guess  ; and 
those  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  guessing,  guessed  that  the 
partisans  of  the  Treasury  got  the  largest  share  of  the  spoil, 
were  not  the  least  correct  guessers  on  the  occasion. 

Hamilton  did  not,  and  could  not,  corrupt  a majority  of  the 
Congress  ; but  his  purchased  partizans  turned  the  balance  which 
the  honest  men  of  both  parties  had  held  nearly  in  equipoise. 
His  next  scheme  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Phila- 
delphia, which,  till  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to 
Washington,  gave  the  Treasury  great  and  permanent  influence 
in  the  appointment  and  re-appointment  of  members  of  both 
Houses  as  Directors. 

General  Washington  did  not  understand  these  devices,  and 
Jefferson,  to  whom  they  were  abhorrent,  determined  to  withdraw 
from  all  political  connection  with  their  authors  and  supporters. 
He  would  allow  of  no  compromise  with  the  first  steps  of  despotism ; 
he  would  give  the  General  Government  no  power  which  the 
State  Government  could  exercise  ; he  would  have  the  General 
Government  strong  to  execute  the  national  will,  and  impotent  to 
coerce  it ; he  would  furnish  it  with  no  means  of  corruption,  or 
of  intimidation,  or  of  delusion.  He  was  less  dismayed  by  the 
temporary  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  than  fixed  in  his 
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abhorrence  of  the  inflictions  of  unrestrained  power  which  had 
preceded  and  caused  it.  Washington  vainly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  to  induce  them  to  draw  toge- 
ther for  the  advancement  of  public  business.  It  was  impossi- 
ble ; their  principles  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Jefferson 
resigned  his  office  on  the  31st  of  December,  1793. 

“ This  gentleman,”  says  the  biographer  of  General  Washing- 
ton, “ withdrew  from  his  political  station  at  a moment  when  he 
stood  particularly  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His 
fixed  opposition  to  the  financial  schemes  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  approved  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government;  his 
ardent  and.  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revolutionary  party  in 
France ; the  dispositions  which  he  was  declared  to  possess  ill 
regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  popularity  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  had  devoted  to 
him  that  immense  party,  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to 
comport  with  his,  on  most  or  all  of  these  interesting  subjects. 

“ To  the  opposite  party  he  had  of  course  become  particularly 
unacceptable;  but  the  publication  of  his  correspondence  with 
M.  Genet,  dissipated  much  of  the  prejudice  which  had  been 
excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  correspondence  maintained, 
with  great  ability,  the  opinions  embraced  by  the  federalists  on 
those  points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  between  the  two  re- 
publics, and  which,  having  become  universally  the  subjects  of 
discussion,  had  in  some  measure  displaced  those  topics  on  which 
parties  had  previously  divided.  The  partiality  for  France  that 
was  conspicuous  through  the  whole  of  it,  detracted  nothing 
from  its  merit  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, because,  however  decided  might  be  their  determination  to 
support  their  own  government  in  a controversy  with  any  nation 
whatever,  they  felt  all  the  partialities  for  that  republic  which 
the  correspondence  expressed.  The  hostility  of  his  enemies 
therefore  was,  for  a time,  considerably  lessened,  without  a 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends.  In 
office  it  would  have  been  impracticable  long  to  preserve  these 
dispositions  ; and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  maintain  that 
ascendancy  which  he  held  over  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
supported,  and  probably  would  continue  to  support,  every  pre- 
tension of  the  French  republic,  without  departing  from  princi- 
ples and  measures  which  he  had  openly  and  ably  defended.”— 
See  Marshall’s  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v.  page  406. 

Jefferson  resided  in  retirement  at  his  seat,  Monticello,  on  his 
paternal  estate  in  Virginia,  from  the  beginning  of  1794,  till  the 
Spring  of  1797,  when  John  Adams  was  elected  President  and 
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Jefferson  Vice-President,  for  four  years,  from  the  4th  of  March. 
We  may  remind  our  readers  incidentally,  that  the  first  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  were  general  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams,  who  were  elected  for  four  years,  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  re-elected  for  four  years,  from  the 
4th  of  March,  1793. 

The  office  of  Vice-President  did  not  impose  much  public 
duty  on  its  holder,  and  consequently  did  not  much  interrupt 
the  domestic  retirement  of  Jefferson,  who,  differing  decidedly 
from  the  President,  on  almost  all  essential  points  of  politics, 
abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  interference  in  the  business 
of  government. 

The  federalists  (as  the  advocates  for  a strong  General 
Government  were  called),  made  great  strides  towards  Angli- 
cising the  American  constitution  during  the  Presidency  of 
Adams.  Amongst  other  blessings,  they  established  a Libel- 
law,  making  all  printed  matter  that  did  not  please  them, 
seditious  and  blasphemous.  They  were  for  a strong  hand  over 
every  thing,  the  press  included.  It  is  futile  to  say  of  them,  as 
some  of  their  advocates  do,  that  they  were  as  true  republicans  as 
their  opponents,  and  had  no  intention  to  introduce  either 
monarchy  or  aristocracy.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  convinced 
that  the  tendency  of  their  measures  was  to  introduce  one  or 
both  of  them.  If  they  had  brought  about  such  a result,  it 
would  have  been  no  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  be 
assured,  that  the  authors  of  the  mischief  were  men  of  honesty 
and  honour,  who  had  gone  further  than  they  intended.  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions  ; but  heaven  forbid  that  any  portion 
of  the  pavement  should  be  made  of  the  liberties  of  America. 

Now  came  the  Presidential  elections  of  1800.  The  republi- 
cans, thoughout  the  States,  felt  the  necessity  of  arousing  them- 
selves to  restore  and  preserve  the  purity  of  their  constitution. 
The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  redoubled  their  exertions  to 
maintain  the  ground  they  had  gained,  and  the  excesses  committed 
by  the  French  people  on  breaking  the  chains  of  centuries,  had 
terrified  many  well-meaning  persons  into  the  federal  ranks. 
The  comparative  strength  of  the  parties  was  doubtful ; and  had 
not  the  high  moral  and  political  character  of  Jefferson  pre- 
sented itself  as  a rallying  point  for  the  republicans,  the  triumph 
of  the  federalists  would  have  been  secure.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  events  and  opinions  of  that  time,  without  perceiving 
that  never  were  the  best  interests  of  mankind  in  more  imminent 
danger.  This  election  was  not  like  one  of  ours,  a mere  contest 
of  nick -names  : it  was  really  and  truly  a contest  for  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  against  the  principles  of  despotism, 
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The  federal  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency were  Adams  and  Pinckney  ; the  republican  candidates 
were  Jefferson  and  Burr. 

At  that  time  (for  the  law  has  since  been  altered)  the  State 
electors  did  not  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  distinctly, 
but  the  highest  number  of  votes  determined  the  President,  and 
the  next  highest  number  the  Vice-President.  The  intention  of 
the  republicans  was  to  have  Jefferson  President,  and  Burr 
Vice-President ; but  the  votes  for  them  were  equal : the  num- 
bers being,  Jefferson  73  ; Burr  73  ; Adams  65  ; Pinckney  64. 
The  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates  devolved  on 
Congress,  and  it  became  the  object  of  the  federalists  to  defeat 
the  intention  of  the  republicans,  by  making  Burr  President. 
The  law  required  that  the  successful  candidate  should  have,  not 
merely  a majority  in  Congress,  but  a majority  of  all  the  States. 
There  were  then  sixteen  States  in  the  Union.  Two  of  these 
neutralised  their  votes  by  taking  opposite  sides.  Eight  voted 
for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr.  Nine  votes  were  required  for 
a majority  of  the  States.  The  Congress  voted  thirty-five  times 
on  this  question.  At  length  some  of  the  less  factious  of  the 
federalists  became  alarmed,  and  the  first  votes  were  ten  for 
Jefferson,  and  four  for  Burr. 

If  the  original  opposition  had  been  persevered  in,  there  would 
have  been  no  election,  and  the  federalists  had  it  in  contempla- 
tion to  nominate  a President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  by  what, 
they  said,  would  be  only  a stretch  of  the  constitution.  The 
republican  party  met  this  menace  by  declaring  their  intention, 
in  the  event  of  the  constitution  being  so  stretched,  to  call 
a convention  for  re-organising  and  amending  the  government. 
This  was  and  is  the  constitutional  remedy  for  abuses  of  power 
in  the  American  Legislature. 

£ If  they  could  have  been  permitted,’  says  Jefferson  to  Monroe, 
£ to  pass  a law  for  putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer,  they  would  certainly  have  prevented  an  election.  But  we 
thought  it  best  to  declare,  openly  and  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day 
such  an  act  passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and  that  no  such 
usurpation,  even  for  a single  day,  should  be  submitted  to. 

£ This  first  shook  them,  and  they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the 
resource  for  which  we  declared  ; to  wit,  a convention  to  re-organise 
the  government,  and  to  amend  it.  The  very  word  convention  gives 
them  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of  America,  they 
fear  they  should  lose  some  of  the  favourite  morsels  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises 
from  me.  I have  declared  to  them  unequivocally,  that  I would  not 
receive  the  government  on  capitulation — that  I would  not  go  into  it 
with  my  hands  tied,W Vol.  iii,  p.  460. 
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In  another  place  Jefferson  says,— 

‘ When  the  election  between  Burr  and  myself  was  kept  in  sus- 
pense by  the  federalists,  and  they  were  meditating  to  place  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  at  the  head  of  the  government,  I called  on  Mr. 
Adams,  with  a view  to  have  this  desperate  measure  prevented  by  his 
negative.  He  grew  warm  in  an  instant,  and  said,  with  a vehemence 
he  had  not  used  towards  me  before,  “ Sir,  the  event  of  the  election  is 
within  your  own  power.  You  have  only  to  say  you  will  do  justice  to 
the  public  creditors,  maintain  the  navy,  and  not  disturb  those  holding 
offices,  and  the  government  will  instantly  be  put  into  your  hands. 
We  know  it  is  the  wish  of  the  people  it  should  be  so.”  “ Mr.  Adams,” 
said  I,  “ I know  not  what  part  of  my  conduct  in  either  public  or 
private  life,  can  have  authorised  a doubt  of  my  fidelity  to  the  public 
engagements.  I say,  however,  I will  not  come  into  the  government 
by  capitulation ; I will  not  enter  on  it  but  in  perfect  freedom  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  my  own  judgment.”  ’ — Vol.  iv.  p.  161. 

When  the  election  was  determined  in  Jefferson’s  favour  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows,  to  John  Dickinson 

* The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed  has  been  tremendous 
indeed.  The  tough  sides  of  our  argosie  have  been  thoroughly  tried  : 
her  strength  has  stood  the  waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
View  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she 
will  now  shew,  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill  of  her  builders. 
Figure  to  yourself  apart,  our  fellow  citizens  have  been  led  hood-winked 
from  their  principles,  by  a most  extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances. But  the  band  is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
I hope  to  see  shortly  a perfect  consolidation,  to  effect  which,  nothing 
shall  be  spared  on  my  part,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
our  revolution.  A just  and  solid  republican  government  maintained  here, 
will  be  a standing  monument  and  example  for  the  aim  and  imitation 
of  the  people  of  other  countries  ; and  I join  with  you  in  the  hope 
and  belief  that  they  will  see,  from  our  example,  that  a free  govern- 
ment is  of  all  others  the  most  energetic ; that  the  inquiry  which  has 
been  excited  among  the  mass  of  mankind  by  our  revolution,  and  its 
consequences,  will  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man  over  a great 
portion  of  the  globe.  What  a satisfaction  have  we  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  benevolent  effects  of  our  efforts,  compared  with  those  of 
the  leaders  on  the  other  side,  who  have  discountenanced  all  advances 
in  science  as  dangerous  innovations,  have  endeavoured  to  render  philo- 
sophy and  republicanism  terms  of  reproach,  to  persuade  us  that  man 
cannot  be  governed  but  by  the  rod,  &c.  I shall  have  the  happiness  of 
living  and  dying  in  the  contrary  hope.’ — Vol.  iii.  p.  462. 

Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  subsequent  letters  calls  the  result  of 
this  first  contest  the  Revolution  of  1800  : — 

‘ It  was  as  real  a revolution  in  the  principles  of  our  government  as 
that  of  1776  was  in  its  form  ; not  effected,  indeed,  by  the  sword,  as 
that,  but  by  the  rational  and  peaceable  instrument  of  reform— the  suf« 
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frages  of  the  people.  The  nation  declared  its  will  by  dismissing 
functionaries  of  one  principle  and  electing  those  of  another,  in  the 
two  branches,  executive  and  legislative,  submitted  to  their  election.’— 
Vol.  iv.  p.  324. 

The  principles  then  established  have  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciples from  that  time  to  the  present.  At  Jefferson’s  second 
election  in  1804,  he  received  162  votes  against  14  ; and  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  which  speaks  volumes  in 
favour  of  the  elective  system  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  in 
America,  that  the  two  men  who  appear  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  previous  correspondence  to  have  been  most  after  his  own 
heart — Madison  and  Monroe, — were  those  who  succeeded  him 
for  eight  years  each  in  the  Presidency,  accomplishing  “ twenty- 
four  years  of  administration  in  republican  forms  and  principles,” 
which  (changing,  as  we  confidently  may  do,  the  language  of 
Jefferson  from  the  future  to  the  past)  have  “ so  consecrated  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger 
of  change.”  * The  election  of  General  Jackson,  after  the 
younger  Adams  had  served  four  years  only,  strongly  confirms 
this  opinion. 

The  administration  of  Jefferson  was,  as  has  been  observed  by 
Waden/f  “ perhaps  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  parties,  of 
a body  of  men  raised  to  power  abiding  faithfully  by  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  professed  during  their  exclusion,  and  with  self- 
denying  honesty  labouring  to  diminish  the  amount  of  influence 
and  patronage  they  received  from  their  predecessors.”  This 
administration  was  distinguished  by  many  important  events  : — 
The  entire  abolition  of  internal  taxes — the  repeal  of  the  alien 
law — the  extinction  of  the  seditious  libel  law — the  effective 
diminution  of  the  national  debt — the  reduction  of  the  annual 
expenditure — the  discarding  of  all  forms  of  state — the  extinction 
of  the  native  right  to  a hundred  million  acres  of  the  national  do- 
main— the  purchase  of  Louisiana — and  “ the  preservation  of 
peace  with  the  civilized  world  through  a season  of  uncommon 
difficulty  and  trial. 

To  this  catalogue  of  inestimable  benefits  to  his  country  and 
the  world  it  would,  be  idle  to  look  for  anything  simile  aut  secun- 


* 1 Nor  is  tlie  election  of  Monroe  an  inefficient  circumstance  in  our 
felicities.  Four-and-twenty  years,  wliicli  he  will  accomplish,  of  adminis- 
tration in  republican  forms  and  principles,  will  so  consecrate  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger  of  change.’ — 
Jefferson  to  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1817. — Vol.  iv.  p.  312. 

t “ Statistical,  Political,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States,” 
vol.  iii.  p.  489. 

X Address  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  vol.  iv.  p.  449. 
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dum  in  the  longest  reigns  which  history  calls  glorious.  Of  con- 
trasts there  is  a miserable  superabundance  ; and  will  be,  till 
men  shall  be  wise  enough,  throughout  the  world,  to  give  more 
honour  to  their  benefactors  than  to  their  destroyers. 

Jefferson  established  the  inviolate  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
maintained  it  inviolate  in  spite  of  the  strongest  personal  temp- 
tations to  the  contrary ; for  never  were  mendacity,  calumny, 
and  scurrility  carried  to  a more  unblushing  extent,  than  in  the 
attacks  on  his  character  in  the  federal  papers  during  his  admi- 
nistration. We  speak  from  our  most  distinct  recollection  of 
the  American  newspapers  of  that  time.  His  forbearance  only 
stimulated  further  outrages  ; but  he  opposed  to  them,  in  calm- 
ness and  silence,  the  shield  of  his  own  undeviating  rectitude  ; 
and  wisely  did  he  so,  as  the  immense  majority  by  which  he  was 
re-elected,  and  the  testimonials  of  public  approbation  which 
accompanied  him  into  retirement,  abundantly  testify. 

He  had  very  early  expressed  an  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
“ better  to  have  newspapers  without  a government,  than  a go- 
vernment without  newspapers.”  When  at  a time  long  subse- 
quent to  this  he  expressed  his  conviction  of  “ the  melancholy 
truth,  that  a complete  suppression  of  the  press  could  not  more 
effectually  deprive  the  nation  of  its  benefits  than  was  done  by 
its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood,”  and  by  “ the  demo- 
ralising practice  of  feeding  the  public  mind  habitually  on  slander, 
and  the  depravity  of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  in- 
duces,” he  still  never  thought  for  a moment  of  repressing  or 
circumscribing  public  discussion  by  positive  law.  He  placed 
the  strongest  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  to  coun- 
teract the  misleadings  of  the  press  ; and  at  a still  later  period 
(Nov.  1823)  he  repeated  his  original  and  unaltered  opinion  : — - 
“ The  only  security  for  honest  and  unoppressive  government 
is  in  a free  press.  The  agitation  it  produces  must  be  submitted 
to.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  waters  pure.” 

After  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  he  was  elected  a 
visitor  and  rector  of  the  University  which  was  founded  within 
a few  miles  of  his  seat,  Monticello ; and  he  divided  his  time 
between  the  superintendence  of  this  institution,  the  business  of 
his  farm,  and  reading  ; carrying  on  at  the  same  time  a very 
extensive  correspondence,  much  of  it  against  his  will ; but  he 
seems,  though  free  from  most  superstitions,  to  have  been  not 
free  from  that  of  thinking  it  necessary  to  answer  letters  ; and  as 
he  received  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  in  a 
single  year,  we  may  see  to  what  an  extent  he  was  a victim  to 
his  urbanity.  He  says  he  had  rather  be  a cabbage  than  have 
to  write  so  nrany  letters ; this,  too,  with  a crippled  wrist.  The 
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majority  of  these  were  “ letters  of  inquiry,  always  of  good  will 
— sometimes  from  friends — oftener  from  persons  unknown,  but 
written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  re- 
quired answers.” 

Barring  this  dreadful  infliction,  his  submission  to  which  is 
wonderful,  his  life  in  retirement  seems  to  have  been  a happy 
one,  though  latterly  embittered  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
had  necessarily  neglected  his  patrimonial  estate  during  the 
course  of  his  public  life.  He  had  gained  nothing  in  the  public 
service,  and  had  retired  from  office  “ with  hands  as  clean  as 
they  were  empty.”  He  had  to  pay  1200  dollars  on  account  of 
some  guarantee  for  a friend,  and  he  felt  this  very  severely  on 
the  depreciation  of  land  and  produce,  which  was  consequent 
on  one  of  the  periodical  explosions  in  the  wretched  paper- 
currency  of  America.  He  applied  to  Congress  for  permission 
to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  lottery.  The  application  was  re- 
jected ; wisely,  we  think,  on  general  principles  : though,  if  an 
exception  were  ever  to  be  admitted,  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
case.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  we  have  not 
space  for  the  discussion. 

The  friendship  between  Jefferson  and  Adams,  which  had 
existed  for  years,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  the  circumstances 
which  placed  them  in  opposition  to  each  other  as  the  heads  of 
the  federal  and  republican  parties,  was  renewed  after  Jefferson’s 
retirement,  and  appears  to  have  continued  uninterrupted  till 
their  deaths.  Jefferson  and  Adams,  by  a singular  coincidence, 
died  both  on  the  same  day,  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  : Jefferson 
being  then  eighty-two,  and  Adams  nearly  ninety. 

The  last  letter  in  these  volumes  is  from  Jefferson  to  Mr. 
Weightman,  dated  ten  days  before  his  death,  June  24th,  1826, 
expressing  his  sorrow  at  being  unable  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  this  fiftieth  anniversary  in  Washington.  The  calm 
judgment  of  his  age  adhered  with  undiminished  earnestness  to 
the  deliberately-adopted  principles  of  his  earliest  political  life, 
and  the  repetition  of  his  principles  and  his  hopes,  in  these  his 
last  recorded  words,  will  be  read  with  double  interest,  from  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  written,  and  because  they  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  divini  hominis  ci/cnea  vox  et  oratio. 

‘ Monticello,  June  24,  1826. 

'The  kind  invitation  I received  from  you,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  the  City  of  Washington,  to  be  present  with  them  at  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  as  one  of 
the  surviving  signers  of  an  instrument  pregnant  with  our  own,  and 
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the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to  myself,  and  heightened  by 
the  honourable  accompaniment  proposed  for  the  comfort  of  such  a 
journey.  It  adds  sensibly  to  the  suffering  of  sickness  to  be  deprived 
by  it  of  a personal  participation  in  the  rejoicings  of  that  day,  but 
acquiescence  is  a duty  under  circumstances  not  placed  among  those 
we  are  permitted  to  control.  I should,  indeed,  with  peculiar  delight, 
have  met  and  exchanged  these  congratulations  personally  with  the 
small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  worthies  who  joined  with  us 
on  that  day  in  the  bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make  for  our 
country,  between  submission  or  the  sword,  and  to  have  enjoyed  with 
them  the  consolatory  fact,  that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a cen- 
tury of  experience  and  prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we 
made.  May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I believe  it  will  be  (to  some 
parts  sooner,  to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all),  the  signal  of  arousing 
men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  super- 
stition had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the 
blessings  and  security  of  self-government.  That  form  which  we  have 
substituted  restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded  exercise  of  reason 
and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening  to  the  rights 
of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid 
open  to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has 
not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a favoured  few  booted 
and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  by  the  grace  of  God. 
These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.  For  ourselves  let  the  annual 
return  of  this  day  for  ever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these  rights, 
and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 

' I will  ask  permission  here  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  I 
should  have  met  my  ancient  neighbours  of  the  City  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinities,  with  whom  I passed  so  many  years  of  a pleasing 
social  intercourse — an  intercourse  which  so  much  relieved  the  anxieties 
of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions  so  deeply  engraved  in  my 
affections  as  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  my  regret  that  ill  health 
forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  acceptance,  be  pleased  to  receive  for 
yourself,  and  those  for  whom  you  write,  the  assurance  of  my  highest 
respect  and  friendly  attachments. 

'Thomas  Jefferson.’ 

Vol.  iv.  p.  451. 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  records  of  the  retire- 
ment of  illustrious  men,  than  the  manner  in  which  these  veteran 
statesmen  renewed  and  continued  their  correspondence.  Their 
opposition  had  been  one  of  real  and  most  important  principle. 
It  was  ardent  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  in  respect  to  their  private  intercourse,  Adams  had 
fallen  off  from  Jefferson,  not  Jefferson  from  Adams.  But  in 
181 1 (two  years  after  Jefferson’s  retirement  from  the  Presidency) 
Adams,  in  conversation  with  a mutual  friend,  adverted  to  the 
unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  Jefferson,  and 
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added,  “ I always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him.”  This 
was  communicated  to  Jefferson,  who  had  always  lamented  the 
interruption  of  their  private  friendship,  and  in  another  month 
we  find  their  correspondence  renewed. 

The  opinions  of  Jefferson  on  all  the  most  important  questions 
in  morals,  politics,  and  religion  : — On  the  true  principles  of  good 
Government  d — On  the  characters  of  European  Governments  in 
practice,  both  from  distant  views  of  their  great  proceedings,  and 
from  close  observations,  during  his  residence  in  Europe,  of  their 
minor  details,  of  the  subdivisions  of  their  machinery,  of  their 
influence  on  the  well-being  of  the  unprivileged  producers,  who 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  of  their  consecration  to  the 
exclusive  interests  of  the  privileged  non-producers,  who  com- 
pose the  ruling  and  sub-ruling  few  : — On  their  kings,1 2  their 
aristocracy,3  and  their  rabble,  as  contrasted  with  anything  that 


1.  Federalists  and  Republicans. — “ Both  of  our  political  parties, 
at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  object — 
the  public  good  ; but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means 
of  promoting  that  good.  One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition 
of  the  governing  powers  ; the  other  by  a different  one.  One  fears  most 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  ; the  other  the  selfishness  of  rulers  indepen- 
dent of  them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think 
that  one  side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved 
not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many ; and  that  the  other  has  not  been 
fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.” 

“ Our  opponents  think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body 
of  the  nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject 
will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honourable  means,  of  truth 
and  reason  ; nor  ..have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor 
alienated  my  affections  for  a single  friend,  who  did  not  first  withdraw  him- 
self. Whenever  this  has  happened,  I confess  I have  not  been  insensible  to  it : 
yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open  to  a return  of  their  justice.  I conclude 
with  sincere  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness,  that  yourself,  and 
Mr.  Adams  may  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit,  and  see,  in 
the  prosperity  of  your  family,  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and 
warmest  of  human  wishes.”  1808.  Vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

2.  Kings. — “ So  much  for  the  blessings  of  having  kings,  and  magistrates 
who  would  be  kings.  From  these  events  our  young  republics  may  learn 
useful  lessons  — never  to  call  on  foreign  powers  to  settle  their  differences  ; to 
guard  against  hereditary  magistrates;  to  prevent  their  citizens  from 
becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and  power  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of 
alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  &c.  of  kings.” — Paris,  1789. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

3.  Aristocracy. — “Though  the  day  may  be  at  some  distance,  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  lives  perhaps,  yet  it  will  certainly  come,  when  a single 
fibre  left  of  this  institution  (the  order  of  the  Cincinnati)  will  produce  an 
hereditary  aristocracy,  which  will  change  the  form  of  our  government 
from  the  best  to  the  worst  in  the  world.  To  know  the  mass  of  evil  which 
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can  properly  be  called  a people  :* * * 4 5 — On  the  practical  excellencies 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  ; on  the  actual  defects  in 
it,  and  on  the  means  of  amending  them  :s — On  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  frequently  embodies  in  the  com- 
prehensive words,  “ Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  alliance 
with  none  ff  to  which  he  added,  in  substance,  “ Quarrels  with 
none  but  where  our  vital  interests  force  them  upon  us,”  as 
in  the  question  of  English  impressment  of  American  seamen, 
which  America  must  always  resist,  even  at  the  price  of  eternal 
war  :6 — On  the  formation  of  an  efficient  protecting  navy  : — On 


flows  from  tliis  fatal  source,  a person  must  be  in  France  ; he  must  see  the 

finest  soil,  the  finest  climate,  the  most  compact  State,  the  most  benevolent 
character  of  people,  and  every  earthly  advantage  combined,  insufficient  to 
prevent  this  scourge  from  rendering  existence  a curse  to  twenty-four  out  of 
twenty-five  parts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.” — Jefferson  to  Wash- 

ington. 1786.  Vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

4.  Rabble  of  European  Cities. — “But  even  in  Europe  a change 
has  sensibly  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  man.  Science  had  liberated  the 
ideas  of  those  who  read  and  reflect,  and  the  American  example  had  kindled 
feelings  of  right  in  the  people.  An  insurrection  has  consequently  begun, 
of  science,  talents,  and  courage,  against  rank  and  birth  which  have  fallen 
into  contempt.  It  has  failed  in  its  first  effort,  because  the  mobs  of  the 
cities,  the  instruments  used  for  its  accomplishment,  debased  by  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to  rational  action.  But  the 
world  will  recover  from  the  panic  of  this  first  catastrophe.  Science  is 
progressive,  and  talents  and  enterprise  on  the  alert.  Resort  may  be  had  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  a more  governable  power  from  their  principles 
and  subordination  ; and  rank  and  birth  and  tinsel-aristocracy  will  finally 
shrink  into  insignificance,  even  there.  This,  however,  we  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with.  It  suffices  for  us,  if  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  our  own  citizens  qualifies  them  to  select  the  able  and  good  for  the  direc- 
tion of  their  government,  with  a recurrence  of  elections  at  such  short 
periods  as  will  enable  them  to  displace  an  unfaithful  servant  before  the 
mischief  he  meditates  be  irremediable.”  1813.  Vol.  iv.  p.  236. 

5.  Improvements  desired. — “The  sum  of  these  amendments  is— 
1.  General  suffrage.  2.  Equal  representation  in  the  legislature.  3.  An 
executive  chosen  by  the  people.  4.  Judges  elective  or  moveable.  5. 
Justices,  jurors,  and  sheriffs  elective.  6.  Ward  divisions.  And  7.  Periodi- 
cal amendments  of  the  constitution.” — 1816.  Vol.  iv.  p.297. 

6.  English  Impressment. — “Entering  our  ships,. I say,  under  a pre- 
text of  searching  for,  and  taking  out  their  seamen,  they  took  ours,  native 
as  well  as  naturalized,  knowing  them  to  be  ours,  merely  because  they 
wanted  them,  insomuch  that  no  American  could  safely  cross  the  ocean, 
or  venture  to  pass  by  sea  from  one  to  another  of  our  own  ports.  It  is  not 
long  since  they  impressed  at  sea  two  nephews  of  general  Washington, 
returning  from  Europe,  and  then  put  them,  as  common  seamen,  under 
the  ordinary  discipline  of  their  ships-of-war.  There  are  certainly  other 
wrongs  to  be  settled  between  England  and  us,  but  of  a minor  character, 
and  such  as  a proper  spirit  of  conciliation  on  both  sides  would  not  permit 
to  continue  them  at  war.  The  sword,  however,  can  never  again  be 
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their  true  interests  in  respect  of  acquisition  of  territory, 
especially  in  the  two  great  practical  cases,  now  settled,  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas,  and  in  those  which  remain  to  be 
settled,  of  Mexico  and  Cuba : of  their  domestic  policy  in 
respect  of  taxes,  paper  currency,7  domestic  manufactures,8 


sheathed  until  the  personal  safety  of  an  American  on  the  ocean,  among' 
the  most  important  and  most  vital  of  the  rights  we  possess,  is  completely 
provided  for.”  1813.  Vol.  iv,  p.  193. 

(2.)  English  Impressment. — P.  S.  February  26. — “Myletter  had  not  yet 
been  sealed,  when  I received  news  of  our  peace.  I am  glad  of  it,  and  espe- 
cially that  we  closed  the  war  with  the  eclat  of  the  action  at  New  Orleans. 
But  I consider  it  as  an  armistice  only,  because  no  security  is  provided 
against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  While  this  is  unsettled,  we  are  in 
hostility  of  mind  with  England,  although  actual  deeds  of  arms  may  be 
suspended  by  a truce.  If  she  thinks  the  exercise  of  this  outrage  is  worth 
eternal  war,  eternal  war  it  must  be,  or  extermination  of  the  one  or 
the  other  party.  The  first  act  of  impressment  she  commits  on  an 
American  will  be  answered  by  reprisal,  or  by  a declaration  of  war  here ; 
and  the  interval  must  be  merely  a state  of  preparation  for  it.  In  this  we 
have  much  to  do,  in  further  fortifying  our  sea-port-towns,  providing 
military  stores,  classing  and  disciplining  our  militia,  arranging  our 
financial  system,  and  above  all,  promoting  our  domestic  manufactures, 
Avhich  have  taken  such  roots  as  never  again  can  be  shaken.” — 1815.  Vol. 
iv.  p.  258-9. 

7.  Paper-currency  and  Banks. — “ We  seem  equally  incorrigible 
in  our  financial  course.  Although  a century  of  British  experience  has 
proved  to  what  a wonderful  extent  the  funding  on  specific  taxes  enables 
a nation  to  anticipate  in  war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  although  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  tried  and  trodden  every  patli  of  force  or 
folly  in  fruitless  quest  of  the  same  object,  yet  we  still  expect  to  find  in 
juggling  tricks  and  banking  dreams,  that  money  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a heavy  war  by 
sea  and  land.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  money  cannot  be  borrowed  from  our 
merchants,  as  from  those  of  England  : but  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our 
people.  They  will  give  you  all  the  necessafies  of  war  they  produce,  if, 
instead  of  the  bankrupt  trash  they  are  now  obliged  to  receive  for  want  of 
any  other,  you  will  give  them  a paper  promise,  founded  on  a specific  pledge, 
and  of  a size  for  common  circulation.  But  you  say  the  merchants  will  not 
take  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  the  merchants  must  take,  or  sell 
nothing.  All  these  doubts  and  fears  prove  only  the  extent  of  all  the 
dominion  which  the  banking  institutions  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,  and  especially  of  those  inhabiting  cities  or  other  banking 
places  ; and  this  dominion  must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us.  But  here, 
as  in  the  other  case,  we  must  make  up  our  mind  to  suffer  yet  longer,  before 
we  can  get  right.  The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  meantime  we  shall  plunge 
ourselves  into  inextinguishable  debt,  and  entail  on  our  posterity  an  inhe- 
ritance of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  bring  our  government  and  people  into 
the  condition  of  those  of  England,  a nation  of  pikes  and  gudgeons,  the 
latter  bred  merely  as  food  for  the  former.” — Vol.  iv.  p.  251. 

8.  Domestic  Manufactures. — “ Of  company  establishments  we  have 
none.  We  use  little  machinery.  The  spinning-jenny,  and  loom,  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a family ; but  nothing  more  cornpli- 

yol.  xm. — Westminster  Review.  z 
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defensive  military  force,  education,9  freedom  of  the  press,10 
religious  liberty,11  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,12  (which  were, 
chiefly  by  his  instrumentality,  abolished),  the  state  and  probable 
consequences  of  negro  slavery,13  and  the  Missouri  question. 


cated.  The  economy  and  tliriftiness  resulting  from  our  household  manu- 
factures are  such  that  they  will  never  again  be  laid  aside ; and  nothing 
more  salutary  for  us  has  ever  happened  than  the  British  obstructions  to 
our  demands  for  their  manufactures.  Restore  free  intercourse  when  they 
will,  their  commerce  with  us  will  have  totally  changed  its  form,  and  the 
articles  we  shall  in  future  want  from  them  will  not  exceed  their  own  con- 
sumption of  our  produce.” — 1812.  Vol.  iv.  p.  1 72. 

“ I have  now  thirty-five  spindles  going,  a hand-carding  machine,  and  looms 
with  the  flying  shuttle,  for  the  supply  of  my  own  farms,  which  will  never 
be  relinquished  in  my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will  fix  the  habit 
generally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of  Impressment,  and  of  the  Orders  of  Council 
a great  blessing  for  us  will  grow.  I have  not  formerly  been  an  advocate 
for  great  manufactories.  I doubted  whether  our  labour,  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth,  would 
not  procure  us  more  than  we  could  make  ourselves  of  other  necessaries. 
But  other  considerations  entering  into  the  question  have  settled  my  douhts.” 
—1813.  Vol.  iv.  p.  186-7. 

9.  Freedom  of  Opinion. — “ If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  ^vere  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  subjects 'from  their 
present  ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  they  now 
endeavour  the  contrary,  a thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on 
that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  people  are  now  setting  out. 
Ours  could  not  have  been  so  fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
common  sense  of  the  people,  had  they  not  been  separated  from  their  parent 
stock  and  kept  from  contamination,  either  from  them  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intervention  of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To 
know  the  worth  of  this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here  : I think  by  far  the 
most  important  bill  in  our  own  code  is  that  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  No  other  sure  foundation  can  be  devised  for  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom  and  happiness.  If  any  body  thinks  that  kings  and 
nobles,  or  priests,  are  good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send  him 
here.  It  is  the  best  school  in  the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He 
will  see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descriptions  of  men  are  an 
abandoned  confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better  proved  than  in  this 
country,  particularly  where,  notwithstanding  the  finest  soil  upon  earth, 
the  finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a people  of  the  most  benevolent,  the 
most  gay  and  amiable  character  of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible ; 
where  such  a people,  I say,  surrounded  by  so  many  blessings  from  nature, 
are  loaded  with  misery,  by  kings,  nobles  and  priests,  and  by  them  alone. 
Preach,  my  dear  Sir,  a Crusade  against  ignorance ; establish  and  improve 
the  law  for  educating  the  common  people  : let  our  countrymen  know 
that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us  against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax 
which  will  be  paid  for  this  purpose  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of 
what  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests,  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up  among 
us  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance.’’ — 1786,  Paris.  Vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

10.  Freedom  of  Opinion — Political. — “The  tumults  in  America  I 
expected  would  have  produced  in  Europe  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  our 
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which  arose  out  of  this  fearful  subject : — On  the  prospects  of 
the  United  States  ;14  on  the  probabilities  of  their  future  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  world ; of  the  permanence  of  the 


political  state  ; but  it  has  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  effect  of  these 
tumults  seems  to  have  given  more  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  our 
governments.  The  interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on  the  side  of 
government  has  had  a great  effect  on  the  opinion  here  [Paris,  1787.]  I 
am  persuaded  myself,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be 
found  to  be  the  best  army.  They  may  be  led  astray  for  a moment,  but  will 
soon  correct  themselves.  The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their 
governors  ; and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to  the  true 
principles  of  their  institution.  To  punish  these  errors  too  severely  would 
be  to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public  liberty.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent these  irregular  interpositions  of  the  people,  is  to  give  them  full  in- 
formation of  their  affairs  through  the  channel  of  the  pubjic  papers,  and 
to  contrive  that  those  papers  should  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people.  The  basis  of  our  government  being  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  object  should  be  to  keep  that  right ; and  were  it  left  to  me  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a government,  I should  not  hesitate  a moment  to  prefer  the 
latter.  But  I should  mean  that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers,  and 
be  capable  of  reading  them.  I am  convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the 
Indians)  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  general  mass  an 
infinitely  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live  under  the 
European  governments.  Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place 
of  law,  and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere. 
Among  the  latter,  under  pretence  of  governing,  they  have  divided  their 
nations  into  classes — wolves  and  sheep.  I do  not  exaggerate.  This  is  a 
true  picture  of  Europe.  Cherish,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and 
keepualive  their  attention.  Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their  errors,  but 
reclaim  them  by  enlightening  them.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to 
public  affairs,  you,  and  I,  and  congress,  and  assemblies,  judges,  and 
governors,  shall  all  become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of  our  general 
nature,  in  spite  of  individual  exceptions  ; and  experience  declares  that 
man  is  the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind ; for  I can  apply  no 
milder  term  to  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey  of  the 
rich  on  the  poor. — 1787,  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

11  “ Religion. — The  result  of  your  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  religious 
reading  in  the  four  words,  ‘ be  just  and  good,’  is  that  in  which  all  our 
inquiries  must  end;  as  the  riddles  of  all  the  priesthoods  end  in  four  more — 
‘ ubi  panis,  ibi  deus.’  What  all  agree  in,  is  probably  right.  What  no  two 
agree  in,  most  probably  wrong.  One  of  our  fan-colouring  biographers, 
who  paints  small  men  as  very  great,  inquired  of  me  lately,  with  real 
affection  too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  authentic  the  change  in  my 
religion,  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  supposed  that  they 
knew  what  had  been  my  religion  before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their 
priests,  whom  I certainly  never  made  the  confidents  of  my  creed.  My 
answer  was,  “say  nothing  of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  God  and 
myself  alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life; 
if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  has 
regulated  it  cannot  be  a bad  one.’  ’’ — 1817.  Vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

12.  Improvements  realised  and  desired. — “ At  the  first  session  of 
our  legislature  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  we  passed  a law, 
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Union  ;15  of  the  continued  ascendancy  of  republican  principles  ; 
of  the  comparative  progress  among  them  of  fanaticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  free  opinions  in  religion  on  the  other  :16 — On 


abolishing  entails.  And  this  was  followed  by  one  abolishing  the  privilege 
of  primogeniture,  and  dividing  the  lands  of  intestates  equally  among  all 
their  children  or  other  representatives.  These  laws,  drawn  by  myself, 
laid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocracy.  And  had  another  which  I 
prepared  been  adopted  by  the  legislature,  our  work  would  have  been  com- 
plete. It  was  a bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  learning.  This  pro- 
posed to  divide  every  county  into  wards  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  like 
your  townships ; to  establish  in  each  ward  a free  school  for  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic ; to  provide  for  the  annual  selection  of 
the  best  subjects  from  these  schools,  who  might  receive,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, a higher  degree  of  education  at  a district  school,  and  from  these  dis- 
trict schools  to  select  a certain  number  of  the  most  promising  subjects,  to 
be  completed  at  a University,  where  all  the  useful  sciences  should  he 
taught.  Worth  and  genius  would  thus  have  been  sought  out  from  every 
condition  of  life,  and  completely  prepared,  by  education,  for  defeating  the 
competition  of  wealth  and  birth  for  public  trusts.  My  proposition  had, 
for  a further  object,  to  impart  to  these  wards  those  portions  of  self-govern- 
ment for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  by  confiding  to  them  the  care  of 
their  poor,  their  roads,  public  elections,  police  elections,  the  nomination 
of  jurors,  administration  of  justice  in  small  cases,  elementary  exercises  of 
militia  ; in  short,  to  have  made  them  little  republics,  with  a warden  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  all  those  concerns  which,  being  under  their  eye,  they 
would  better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of  the  county  or  state.  A 
general  call  of  ward -meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the  same  day  through 
the  State,  would  at  any  time  produce  the  genuine  sense  of  the  people  on 
any  required  point,  and  would  enable  the  State  to  act  in  mass,  as  your 
people  have  so  often  done,  and  with  so  much  effect,  by  their  own  meetings. 
The  law  for  religious  freedom,  which  made  a part  of  this  system,  having- 
put  down  the  aristocracy  of  the  clergy,  and  restored  to  the  citizens  the 
freedom  of  the  mind,  and  those  of  entails  and  descents  maintaining  an 
equality  of  condition  among  them,  their  own  education  would  have  raised  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  high  ground  of  moral  respectability  necessary  to 
their  own  safely,  and  to  orderly  government ; and  would  have  completed 
the  great  object  of  qualifying  them  to  select  the  veritable  aristoi  for  the 
trusts  of  government,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  federalists  : and  the  same 
Theognis  who  has  furnished  the  epigraphs  of  your  two  letters  assures  us, 
that  Ouciefuav  7rw  K vpv , clyaQoi  noXiv  wXecruv  avcSpes.’' — 1813.  Vol.  iv. 
p.  234. 

13.  Slaves. — “There  is,  I think,  a way  in  which  the  deportation  of 
Slaves  may  be  effected : that  is,  by  emancipating  the  after-born,  leaving 
them,  on  due  compensation,  with  their  mothers  until  their  services  are 
worth  their  maintenance,  and  then  putting  them  to  industrious  occupations, 
until  a proper  age  for  deportation.  This  was  the  result  of  my  reflections 
on  the  subject  five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I have  never  yet  been  able  to 
conceive  any  other  practicable  plan. 

* * * « # 

A million  and  a half  are  within  our  control ; but  six  millions  (which  a 
majority  of  those  now  living  will  see  them  attain),  and  one  million  of  these 
fighting  men,  will  say,  ‘ we  will  not  go.’  ” — 1824.  Vol.  iv.  p.  398-9. 

"14.  Prospects  of  the  United  States. — “ For  my  part,  I wish  that  all 
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the  influence  and  interests  of  priests  : — On  the  administration 
of  justice  : — On  agriculture  and  the  introduction  of  new  plants: 
— On  literature  and  science  : — On  the  wisdom  of  ancestry  :17 
his  notices  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  was  either  a mover 


nations  may  recover  and  retain  their  independence;  that  those  which  are 
overgrown  may  not  advance  beyond  safe  measures  of  power,  that  a salutary 
balance  may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and  that  our  peace,  com- 
merce, and  friendship,  may  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all.  It  is  our 
business  to  manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can,  and  to  keep  all 
markets  open  for  what  we  can  spare  or  want ; and  the  less  we  have  to  do 
with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe,  the  better.  Not  in  our  day,  but 
at  no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a rod  over  the  heads  of  all,  which  may 
make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  But  I hope  our  wisdom  will  grow  with 
our  power,  and  teach  us  that  the  less  we  use  our  power  the  greater  it  will 
be.”— 1815.  Vol.  iv.  p.  274-2. 

15.  Permanence  of  the  Union. — “The  cement  of  this  Union. is  in  the 
heart-blood  of  every  American.  I do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a govern- 
ment established  on  so  immovable  a basis.” — 1815.  Vol.  iv.  p.257. 

16.  Religion. — “The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  unquestionably 
charged  with  a threatening  cloud  of  fanaticism,  lighter  in  some  parts, 
denser  in  others,  but  too  heavy  in  all. 

* * * * 

“ The  diffusion  of  instruction,  to  which  there  is  now  so  growing  an 
attention,  will  be  the  remote  remedy  to  this  fever  of  fanaticism,  while  the 
more  proximate  one  will  be  the  progress  of  Unitarianism.  That  this  will, 
ere  long,  be  the  religion  of  the  majority,  from  North  to  South,  1 have  no 
doubt.”— 1822.  Vol.  iv.  366-7- 

17-  Wisdom  of  Ancestry. — “Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more 
developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  dis- 
closed, and  manners  and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.  We  might 
as  well  require  a man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a boy, 
as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  barbarous 
ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea  which  has  lately  deluged  Europe  in 
blood.  Their  monarchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual  changes 
of  circumstances — of  favouring  progressive  accommodation  to  progressive 
improvement,  have  clung  to  old  abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind 
steady  habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek,  through  blood  and  violence, 
rash  and  ruinous  innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to  the  peace- 
ful deliberations  and  collected  wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put 
into  acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow  no  such  examples,  nor 
weakly  believe  that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another  of  taking- 
care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own  affairs.” — Vol.  iv.  p.  2.98. 

Governments  of  Europe  and  America.  “ Buonaparte  and  the 
Allies  have  now  changed  sides.  They  are  parcelling  out  among  themselves. 
Poland,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Italy,  dictating  a ruler  and  government  to  France, 
and  looking  askance  too  at  our  republic,  the  splendid  libel  on  their  govern- 
ments, and  he  is  fighting  for  the  principles  of  national  independence, 
of  which  his  whole  life  hitherto  has  been  a continued  violation.’ — 1815. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  276. 

Banks, — “ I sincerely  believe,  with  you,  that  banking  establishments 
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or  a close  observer;  those  of  the  American  Revolution;  those 
of  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  ; those  of  his  own 
presidency  ; of  Burr’s  conspiracy  : — his  views  of  the  more 
recent  events  of  importance,  on  which  he  looked  from  a distance 
in  his  later  years  ; the  quarrels  of  Europe ; and  the  last  British 
war  with  America,  not  forgetting  the  burning  of  Washington: 
— his  sketches  or  judgments  of  the  characters  of  eminent 
persons  ; of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen  ; of  George  the  Third  ; 
of  George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  of  Wales  ; and  of  the  Duke 
of  York;  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  of  Hamilton,  of  Adams, 
of  Madison,  of  Monroe;  of  Napoleon,  in  his  glory  and  in  his 
exile  ; of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  colleagues  ; of  many  others 
who  have  been  in  the  last  half  century  conspicuous  for  good  or 
for  ill : — present  such  a body  of  good  sense,  of  careful  and 
comprehensive  investigation,  of  sound  and  dispassionate  deci- 
sion, of  kindly  feeling,  of  enlarged  philanthropy,  of  spotless- 
integrity;  such  a rare  combination  of  an  enthusiasm  almost 
chivalrous  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  mankind,  with  a calm 
philosophical  judgment,  restraining  its  pursuits  within  the  limits 
of  the  attainable ; such  a picture  of  political  sincerity,  present- 
ing always  the  same  character  in  appearance  as  in  reality,  in 
public  as  in  private  life,  as  will  not  easily  find  a parallel  (at 
least  on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  in  the  records  of  any  individual 
who  has  had  so  large  a share  in  the  government  of  nations. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  doing  justice,  in  the  form  of 
extracts,  to  the  invaluable  contents  of  these  volumes,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  imperfect  enumeration.  We  have  under  some 
of  the  heads  of  that  enumeration  subjoined  some  brief  speci- 
mens : but  we  most  earnestly  commend  the  volumes  themselves 
to  all  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  perused  them,  as  containing 
numerous  and  rich  materials  of  authentic  history  ; as  present- 
ing, on  almost  all  truly  important  questions,  views  sometimes 
new,  most  frequently  just,  and  always  worthy  of  patient  consi- 
deration ; as  abounding  with  incitements  to  moral  courage  and 
political  honesty  ; as  confirming  rational  hopes  of  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  liberty ; as  elevating  our  opinion  of  human 
nature  ; and  in  ail  these  points  counteracting  the  soul-withering 
influence  of  our  own  frivolous  and  sycophantic  literature. 

America  is  deeply  indebted  to  Jefferson.  He  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  her  true  interests  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
honesty  to  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  them,  and  the 
moral  courage  to  pursue  them  inflexibly  to  the  end.  And  the 

are  more  dangerous  than  standing  armies  ; and  that  the  principle  of 
spending  money  to  he  paid  by  posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but 
swindling  futurity  on  a large  scale.’’ — 1816.  Vol,  iv.  p.  288, 
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interests  of  America  being  peace  and  liberty,  were  and  still  are 
the  interests  of  mankind.  He  was  a great  instrument  in  the 
foundation  of  her  liberties  in  1776;  the  main  instrument  in 
their  restoration  in  1800.  He  lived  to  see  the  community  of 
which  he  was  a member,  proceed  from  infancy  to  maturity : he 
lived  to  see  it  rise  from  a struggle  in  which  it  with  difficulty 
maintained  its  existence,  to  grow  strongly  and  rapidly  into  one 
of  the  most  noble  and  important  communities  of  the  world  ; 
and  he  left  it  in  a fair  train  for  becoming  the  very  greatest  of 
the  nations.  For  how  much  of  this  progress  it  was  indebted  to 
him,  will  be  most  clearly  manifest  to  those  who  dwell  most  on 
the  history  of  his  times,  especially  on  the  portion  of  them  which 
intervened  between  that  scarecrow  of  well-meaning  simplicity, 
the  French  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  first  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency. The  first  steps  of  his  administration  dissipated  for  ever 
the  phantoms  of  fear  and  delusion,  with  which  artifice  and 
cowardice  had  surrounded  the  image  of  liberty  ; and  established 
principles  of  government,  which  remain  to  this  day,  not  only 
unshaken,  but  apparently  taking  deeper  and  deeper  hold  of  the 
affections  of  the  American  people.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  public  benefactor  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  ; whatever  may  be  his  station  in  the  eighteenth, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  he  was  second,  even  to  Wash- 
ington, 


Akt.  IV. — A Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  with  a map. 
Researches  into  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  Getce,  and  Sarmatians. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr.  Oxford.  Tal- 
boys.  1830. 

nPHE  two  Dissertations  of  Niebuhr,  which  are  here  presented 
in  an  English  translation,  form  part  of  a volume  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous, or  smaller  essays,  published  in  1828.  It  is  our 
intention  to  examine  only  the  first  of  these  essays. 

The  design  of  the  “ Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus” is,  to  present  in  a clearer  light  the  general  Geographical 
notions  of  this  ancient  writer  : a comparison  with  the  real 
Geography  forms  no  part  of  Niebuhr’s  plan.  There  are  two 
things  to  be  considered  in  investigating  the  Geography  of 
Herodotus ; the  one,  “ is  the  point  from  which,  and  the 
medium  through  which,  the  author  looked the  second  is, 
to  ascertain  the  facts  of  true  Geography,  which  form  the  basis 
of  that  which  he  imagined.  It  is  a matter  of  considerable  im- 
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portance  to  ascertain  exactly  what  were  the  ideas  of  Herodotus 
on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position  of  places  on 
its  surface  ; we  should,  if  possible,  read  his  book  with  the  same 
kind  of  knowledge  with  which  he  wrote  it : we  must,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  him,  labour  to  form  that  kind  of  picture  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  delineated. 
Without  approximating  in  some  degree  at  least  to  the  point 
from  whence  he  surveyed  the  world,  we  shall  often  misunder- 
stand his  text,  and  fail  in  applying  what  he  tell  us  to 
the  actual  Geography  of  the  earth. 

Before  entering  on  a short  explanation  of  his  Geographical 
system,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  ideas  of  Herodotus  as  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  his  general  notions  on  physics,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  those  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  coun- 
trymen ; it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  he  adopted  rather  the 
popular  opinions  on  many  topics,  than  those  of  profound 
inquirers.  His  ignorance  of  many  geographical  facts*  must 
not  be  inferred,  because  they  are  not  recorded  in  his  book  : his 
main  subject  was  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  ; and  it 
is  only  according  to  their  nearer  or  remoter  connection  with  the 
great  act  of  the  drama  that  he  notices  other  subordinate  facts. 
It  is  true  that  his  digressions  and  episodes  are  often  long,  but 
they  are  always  connected  with  the  developement  and  progress 
of  the  piece. 

The  great  internal  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  Herodotus 
has  no  other  name,  but  “ our  sea,”  or  “ the  north  sea,”  or 
“ this  sea,”  washed  the  shores  of  the  largest  part  of  his  world. 
The  pleasant  coast  of  Ionia  and  European  Greece  lay  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  the  world,  as  we  may  infer  from 
numerous  passages  ; he  assigns,  however,  no  absolute  centre, 
and  as  little  does  he  give  any  precise  idea  of  what  he  considered 
as  the  boundary  of  this  earth.  It  was  doubtless  in  his  opinion 
a plane,  but  it  was  unknown  beyond  certain  limits,  which 
he  could  name  : as  for  Homer’s  ocean  that  ran  round  it,  he 
knew'  of  no  river  ocean,  and  seems  to  be  careless  about  forming 
theories  on  matters,  which  to  him  were  incomprehensible. 

He  could  not  help  perceiving  that  the  sun  was  the  chief 
agent  in  causing  diversity  of  climate  ; but  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
“ he  derives  the  nature  of  the  climate  from  the  winds,  which  he 
considers  as  an  inherent  quality  of  the  air and  [Book  ii.  24.] 

* He  might  have  told  us  much  more  about  Southern  Italy,  (his  own 
Italia)  which  he  visited,  as  we  know  from  his  history.  He  might  have 
given  that  information  on  more  remote  towns  of  Northern  Italy,  which 
Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  had  embodied  in  his  Europe.  But  it  was  foreign 
from  the  plan  of  his  work,  and  therefore  he  omits  it. 
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he  talks  of  the  sun  during  the  winter  season  being  driven  by 
them  towards  the  interior  of  Libya.  As  Herodotus  was  only 
acquainted  with  a part  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  as  in  the 
progress  towards  the  south,  the  heat,  as  a general  law,  increases, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  his  considering  heat  as  the 
special  quality  of  Southern  Countries,  and  warm  winds  as  the  only 
kind  known  there.  Northwards,  and  beyond  the  Ister,  he  places 
the  region  of  cold  ; yet  the  cold  and  snow  beyond  Scythia, 
though  perpetual,  are  less  severe  in  summer,  than  in  winter. 
There  is  nothing  in  Herodotus,  [Book  iv.  32.]  as  Niebuhr 
seems  to  say,  which  indicates  that  he  had  read  in  Hecatseus  of 
the  perpetual  spring,  and  double  harvests  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
who  live  beyond  the  Scythians. 

The  translator,  in  a note,  expresses  a doubt  if  the  Hecatseus, 
to  whom  Niebuhr  refers,  and  whose  works  Herodotus  had  read, 
be  the  Hecatreus,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Hyperboreans  : the 
question  is  not  important,  for  Herodotus  says  nothing  about 
the  climate  of  this  people,  but  believes  that  all  the  Northern 
Regions  are  in  a cold  climate. 

Herodotus  [Book  iv.41.]  considers  Europe  to  extend  in  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  Libya  and  Asia,  and  to  be  equal  in  length  to  both  of 
them ; in  breadth,  Europe  exceeds  either  of  them.  He  fixes  no 
limits  to  Europe  on  the  north  or  east,  remarking  that  it  is  not 
known  whether  a sea  be  the  boundary  in  these  two  directions.  On 
the  west,  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  he  knew  there  was 
the  ocean,  but  he  confesses  [Book  iii.  115.]  his  ignorance  of  every 
thing  else  connected  with  this  remote  region.  He  mentions  the 
tin  islands  (icacrtTiTepiSeg),  but  he  knows  nothing  of  them  ; tin 
as  well  as  amber  come  from  the  remotest  western  parts  of 
Europe,  but  he  can  not  say  if  there  is  a sea  in  those  parts.  His 
Europe,  however,  extended  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  its  most  westerly  inhabitants  were  the  Cynesii  : next  to 
them  are  the  Celtse,  but  still  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Celtse  the  Ister  rises.  To  attempt  to 
fix  the  position  of  the  Celtse  in  any  more  definite  manner,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  vagueness  of  the  historian’s  ideas; 
nor  is  itr  possible  to  say  precisely  within  what  limits  we 
must  place  the  Celtas,  who,  at  that  time,  were  the  Celtse  of 
whom  he  had  heard.  Niebuhr,  in  the  small  map  attached  to  his 
essay,  places  the  Iberi  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  : Herodotus 
leaves  this  to  conjecture. 

The  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  which  Herodotus 
admits  is  the  Phasis,  though  other  people,  he  says,  make  the 
Tanais  the  common  boundary.  Niebuhr  remarks  that  in  a 
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different  passage,  [Book  iv.40.]  he  seems  to  consider  the  Caspian 
and  the  Ai’axes  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia,  to  the  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Persia ; this  may  be  admitted  without  any 
inconsistency,  as  the  limit  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  vague 
and  irregular,  and  the  Araxes,  with  the  Caspian  would  be 
a continuation  of  the  boundary,  commencing  with  the  Phasis. 
Yet,  though  the  Araxes  rises  west  of  the  Caspian,  and  is  one  of 
the  northern  boundaries  of  Asia,  Herodotus  [Book  i.  202.]  at- 
tempts to  explain  how  one  of  its  forty  mouths  flows  into  the  Cas- 
pian, the  other  thirty-nine  ending  in  marshes.  Niebuhr  in  his  map 
supposes  (for  the  sake  of  explanation)  the  one  branch  to  join 
the  Caspian,  and  the  other  thirty-nine  to  flow  onwards  to  the 
east. 

So  far,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  Hero- 
dotus conceived,  but  the  remainder  of  his  general  description  is 
not  so  intelligible.  We  will  begin  our  examination  with  Asia, 
because  this  order  of  considering  the  subject  will  simplify  it. 

Niebuhr  explains  [p.  23.]  the  word  Acte  (cuctij)  as  signify- 
ing a country  that  projects  into  the  sea,  with  two  or  more 
sides  washed  by  the  waves,  and  a third  connecting  it  with  the 
mainland.  It  differs  from  a Chersonesus ; the  latter  being 
attached  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  neck,  while  the  acte  has 
no  property  in  common  with  a chersonesus,  but  that  of  project- 
ing into  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  sea,  (Herodotus  means  the  Euxine  in 
this  passage)  into  which  the  Phasis  falls,  and  the  southern  or 
Erythrean,  dwelt  four  nations  in  the  following  order,  from  south 
to  north ; the  Persse  extending  to  the  Erythrean  sea,  the 
Medi,  Saspeires,  and  the  Colchi,  the  latter  extending  to  the 
bank  of  the  Euxine.  The  mouth  of  the  Phasis  then,  and  the 
Persian  gulf  (of  which  Herodotus  knew  nothing)  lie  in  the  same 
meridian,  according  to  this  system. 

From  this  region,  occupied  by  the  nations  just  described,  two 
actes  project  into  the  sea,  and  in  opposite  directions,  (k ar  dvriris) 
according  to  Niebuhr’s  reading.  The  MSS.,  however,  have 
«V  aurf/c  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  perhaps  proves  the  necessity 
of  adding  'Aoit]v  to  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter,  as 
Schweigbseuser  has  done. 

One  acte  is  what  we  now  call  Asia  Minor  ; its  northern  side 
is  defined  to  extend  from  the  Phasis  to  Sigeum,  and  its  southern 
from  the  Myriandric  bay  to  point  Triopium. 

The  other  acte  extends  into  the  Erythrean  sea,  and  com- 
mences with  the  Persse;  then  comes  Assyria  (in  which  we  must 
remember  that  Babylonia  is  included),  then  Arabia,  and 
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the  acte  terminates  on  this  side,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.* 

The  other  side  of  the  acte  is  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
extends  from  Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Myriandric  bay  to  Egypt.  The  great  breadth  of  this  acte  lies  in 
the  direction  between  Persia  and  Phoenicia,  from  east  to  west. 
Niebuhr  remarks  that  the  words  “ from  Phoenicia  this  acte 
extends  through  this  sea  (the  Mediterranean),  along  the  shore 
of  Palestine,,  and  to  Egypt,  where  it  ends,”  require  explanation. 

It  appears  that  Herodotus,  after  describing  one  side  of  this 
acte  as  formed  by  the  Erythrean  sea,  mentions  another  formed 
by  the  Mediterranean  ; just  as  he  has  described  the  two  chief 
lines  of  coast  that  bound  the  first  acte  (Asia  Minor),  one  line 
running  along  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  figure  of  the  second  acte  will  depend  on  the  length 
and  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Herodotus.  The  Persian  Gulf  was  unknown  to  him,  and  in 
delineating  our  coast  according  to  his  map,  it  must  disappear. 

It  appears  that  Herodotus  [Book  ii.  11.]  considered  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  the  Red  Sea  to  be  nearly 
parallel ; the  length  of  the  Red  Sea  he  makes  forty  days 
passage  for  a row-boat.  Now  Niebuhr  remarks  that  he  no 
where  tells  us  what  is  the  value  of  this  measure  of  a day’s 
rowing,  and  that  he  applies  the  same  measure  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Major  Rennel  considers  that  Herodotus  has  assigned  the 
length  of  the  Caspian  pretty  accurately,  [Book  i.  202.]  by  stating 
it  is  fifteen  days  navigation  for  a swift-oared  vessel.  Herodotus 
[Book  iv.  86.]  says  that  a vessel  can  accomplish  700  stadia  in  a 
long  day,  and  600  by  night ; the  length  of  the  Caspian  is  about 
630  miles,  which  would  allow  a rate  of  forty-two  miles  per  day, 
and  this  is  a fair  allowance,  though  not  reconcileable  with  the 
dimensions  of  Herodotus  given  in  stadia.  Forty  days  sail  on  the 
Red  Sea,  which  is  about  1300  geographical  miles  long  for  a ship’s 
course,  will  allow  about  thirty-two  per  day,  which  is  a reason- 
able rate.  But  Niebuhr  appears  to  ground  his  argument  on  the 
words  rowing-boat,  and  he  estimates  the  rate  of  a rowing-boat 


* Herodotus  says  Xtjyei  S’  avrt)  (ov  Xijyovcra  el  firj  vofiu)  iq  tov  koXttov 
tov  ’Apd(3iov.  The  meaning  of  this  somewhat  obscure  passage  is 
made  clear  by  Book  iv.  41.,  and  the  interpretation  which  we  give  to  it  in 
a subsequent  part  of  this  article.  The  second  acte  did  not  really  termi- 
nate at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  an  acte  can  only  be 
terminated  by  the  sea:  common  usage  ( vopioq ) made  it  terrminate  at 
Suez,  on  account  of  the  Isthmus,  but  its  real  termination  was  the 
Atlantic.  Schweighseuser’s  interpretation  is  the  same. 
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at  200  stadia  per  day;  accordingly  he  terminates  the  Red 
Sea  in  the  latitude  of  Elephantine  [see  p.  21.].  This  is  a 
conclusion  in  which  we  cannot  concur,  and  one  which  he 
acknowledges  to  involve  difficulties. 

The  country  called  Arabia  is  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
world  known  to  Herodotus,  and  its  position  in  Asia  corresponds 
to  the  opposite  southern  region  of  Libya,  which  he  calls 
^Ethiopia.  There  is  a passage  in  Herodotus,  [Book  ii.  8.  ]which  is 
somewhat  obscure  ; he  says  that  the  Mountains  of  Arabia  (he 
calls  the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Nile,  Arabia)  extend 
from  north  to  south  as  far  as  the  Erythrean  Sea,  and  that  their 
greatest  length,  from  west  to  east  is  two  months  journey,  or 
12,000  stadia ; the  eastern  extremity  is  the  frankincense 
country.  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  right  in  his  explanation : 
he  says  that  Herodotus  considers  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  his 
erroneous  notions  of  its  breadth,  [see  Book  ii.  8.]  as  a mere  narrow 
gulf,  and  no  great  boundary,  or  separating  limit ; this  mountain 
range  of  his,  then,  may  be  supposed  to  be  continued  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  mountains  of 
Arabia  Petrsea,  Herodotus  might  infer  that  other  parts  of  Arabia 
were  equally  mountainous. 

A few  more  remarks  are  necessary  to  complete  the  outline  of 
Asia.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  distance  across  Asia  Minor, 
from  Cilicia  to  Sinope,  is  five  days’journey  for  a stout  pedestrian 
[Book  ii.  34],  or  one  thousand  stadia — a monstrous  error,  as  the 
distance  is  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles, 
measured  on  a meridian.  Scylax,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  has  the 
same  error ; and  Q.  Curtius  [Book  iii.  2],  at  a.  later  age,  informs 
us,  that  Gordium,  on  the  Sangarius,  is  equally  distant  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  and  that  the  two  seas  press  so 
far  inland  as  to  leave  only  a narrow  neck.  Niebuhr  suggests  a 
kind  of  explanation  of  the  blunder  of  Herodotus ; but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  quote  it. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  Matieni  flows  the  Araxes  towards 
the  East;  one  branch  enters  the  Caspian,  the  rest  perhaps  flow 
onwards  to  the  East  (according  to  Herodotus)  in  the  way  repre- 
sented in  Niebuhr’s  map.  The  Gyndes  flows  from  the  opposite 
side  of  this  mountain  range,  which  corresponds  to  Kurdistan. 
Whatever  river  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  his  meaning.  The  parts  of  Asia  that 
lie  east  of  Persia  are  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythrean 
Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean),  on  the  north  by  the  Araxes  and  the 
Caspian  : as  far  as  India  he  knew  the  country  to  be  inhabited  ; 
but  east  of  this  country  he  adds,  “ all  is  desolate,  and  nobody 
can  say  what  kind  of  a region  it  is,” — Book  iii.  40, 
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There  is  no  indication  of  any  great  Indian  peninsula.  The 
river  Indus  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Caspatyrus,  and  flows  to  the 
east  [Book  iv.  44];  a proper  consideration  of  this  will  show  us,  as 
Niebuhr  remarks,  that  the  Northern  Indians  of  Herodotus  are 
north  of  the  higher  stream  of  his  Indus.andthe  Southern  Indians 
south  of  it ; the  region  near  the  lower  waters  of  the  great  river 
is  a sandy  waste. 

The  Caspian  Sea  of  Herodotus  is  a lake,  and  not,  like  the 
Caspian  Sea  of  Strabo,  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  ; it 
is  impossible  to  say  accurately  how  far  his  notions  of  the  length 
and  breadth  were  exact,  nor  does  it  appear  certain,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  that  he  makes  its  greatest  length  to  lie  from  north 
to  south. 

Herodotus  sees  no  propriety  in  dividing  the  world  into  three 
parts,  and  giving  to  these  divisions  female  names ; according  to 
him  the  world  is  one. — Book  iv.  45. 

Niebuhr  has  not  observed  that  the  Libya  of  Herodotus  is  the 
completion  of  the  second  acte:  the  description  of  part  of  which, 
along  its  Mediterranean  limits,  he  finds  inexplicable  [p.  24]. 
An  acte  should  be  bounded  by  water  except  on  one  side,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  second  acte,  unless  we  add  Libya 
to  it,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Herodotus  recognized  as 
an  island,  all  but  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  “ Now  Libya,”  he  says 
[Book  iv.  41],  “ is  in  the  other  (the  second)  acte,  for  Libya  imme- 
diately follows  Egypt ; and  close  to  Egypt  the  acte  is  very  con- 
tracted, for  from  this  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  to  the  Erythrean 
(the  Red  Sea)  the  distance  is  only  one  thousand  stadia  ;*  but 
after  this  point  the  acte,  called  Libya,  becomes  very  broad,”  by 
which  he  means  its  direction  from  north  to  south. 

Now  Libya  completes  the  second  acte,  being  surrounded  by 
water,  according  to  his  notions,  except  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Herodotus  asserts  [Book  i.  202],  that  the  Erythrean  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
are  one  ; and  [Book  iv.  42]  he  describes  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Necos  king  of 
Egypt. 

Niebuhr  has  no  remarks  on  this  voyage,  the  discussion  of 
which  hardly  belongs  to  his  plan.  Major  Rennel  has  examined 
it  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  and  almost  convinces  us  that 
a real  voyage  of  circumnavigation  was  made. 

The  notions  of  Herodotus  respecting  the  Nile  and  its  course 
are  connected  with  his  system  respecting  the  course  of  the 
Danube;  and  in  this  instance  there  is  some  difficulty  in  explain- 


* This  is  a considerable  error.  See  Rennel  Geogr.  Herod,  p.  450, 
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ing  him  fully.  He  considers  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  mountainous 
Cilicia,  Sinope,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  be  all  in  the 
same  meridian  [Book  ii.  34]  ; as  the  mouths  of  these  two  great 
rivers  then  were  opposite,  and  as  their  sources  were  respectively 
in  the  remote  west  of  Europe  and  Libya,  he  imagines  that  their 
courses  are  similar.  Now  he  knew  that  the  Nile  from  Elephan- 
tine to  the  sea  has  in  general  a direct  northern  course  ; to  make 
his  notions  about  the  Ister,  then,  consistent,  Niebuhr  argues, 
that  he  considered  the  Danube,  for  some  distance  from  its 
mouth,  to  flow  directly  south,  or  opposite  to  the  Nile.  And  though 
he  says  [Book  iv.  99]  that  the  Ister  enters  the  Euxine  with 
its  mouth  turned  to  the  east,  which  Niebuhr  interprets  south- 
east, it  is  impossible  to  make  him  consistent  without  giving  the 
Ister  a due  southern  course  for  some  distance  above  its  outlet. 
So  far  the  courses  of  the  two  rivers  correspond.  Again,  Herodo- 
tus considers  the  Nile  aboveElephantine[Bookii.31]to  flow  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  thus  he  connects  it  with  the  river  of 
the  Nasamones  [Book  ii.  32].  Now  this  river  of  the  Nasamones 
certainly  must  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  the  only  Syrtis  which 
Herodotus  mentions,  and  not  to  the  south  of  the  Desert ; it  is 
difficult  here  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  geographer’s  notion 
of  Libya,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  imagines  the  Nile  to  rise  far  in 
the  west  of  Libya,  and  to  flow  eastwards  towards  Elephantine. 
His  Libya  between  the  Nile  flowing  to  the  east  and  the  Medi- 
terranean is  necessarily  contracted,  which  agrees  perfectly 
with  his  general  notions  of  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
Libyan  acte.  Corresponding  to  the  Nile  in  Libya,  which  we 
think  Herodotus  makes  to  rise  on  the  north  western  part,  we 
find  the  Ister  of  Europe,  which  appears  to  rise  certainly  much 
more  in  the  south-west  than  the  north-west  of  Europe,  and  runs 
eastward  like  the  Nile,  until  it  takes  a southern  bend  towards 
the  Euxine. 

The  geography  of  the  Libyan  Desert  is  perplexing ; he  ap- 
pears to  consider  the  Thebes  of  Egypt  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  lie  in  the  same  parallel*  [Book iv.  185],  and  he  marks 
the  imaginary  route  to  the  west  through  the  sand  by  springs  of 
water  and  salt  hills,  which  he  places  systematically  at  the 
distance  of  ten  days’ journey  from  one  another.  He  mentions 
five  stations  of  this  description,  the  remotest  being  that  of  the 
Atlantes  near  the  mountains  of  Atlas ; here  his  knowledge 
ceases,  but  he  asserts  that  at  the  same  intervals  inhabitants 


* This  may  appear  not  consistent  with  other  Passages;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  make  Herodotus  consistent  in  his  Libyan  Geography.  All  his  remote 
western  positions  in  Africa  appear  to  converge  to  an  indefinite  point. 
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are  found  in  the  Desert  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that 
the  Desert  extends  even  beyond  them.  Whatever  reasonable 
distance  be  allowed  for  these  different  stations,  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  them  with  a parallel  line  of  distances  which  he 
gives  along  the  coast.  He  enumerates  [Book  iv.  168,  178]  the 
different  Libyan  tribes  along  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  the  Lake 
Tritonis.  The  first  are  the  Adyrmachidae,  who  extend  as  far  as 
Port  Plunos  ; the  prerogative  of  their  kings  with  respect  to 
marriageable  virgins  exceeds  any  thing  that  modern  legitimate 
rulers  have  yet  ventured  to  claim.  The  Auschisae  live  about 
Barce,  that  is,  further  from  the  sea.  The  Nasamones  annually 
go  for  dates  to  Augila,  which  is  the  second  station  in  the  sandy 
ridge  reckoning  from  Thebes ; they  live  near  the  Syrtis  (Herod- 
otus only  mentions  one),  which  Niebuhr  considers  to  be  the 
smaller  of  the  two  now  known.  West  of  the  Cinyps  are  the 
Gindanes,  and  in  an  acte  of  the  Gindanes  live  the  Lotophagi. 
Whether  Herodotus  intends  to  denote  by  this  acte  the  turning 
of  the  coast  towards  the  north  from  the  Syrtis  is  doubtful. 

We  have  traced  the  line  of  coast  to  the  Lotophagi  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  them  with  the  Garamantes  of  the  Desert, 
who  are  thirty  days’ journey,  or  about  six  thousand  stadia  west 
of  Thebes.  The  Lotophagi  are  also  removed  thirty  days’ jour- 
ney from  the  Garamantes,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  lie  in 
the  same  meridian.  From  north  to  south  then  it  is  six  thousand 
stadia  from  the  Lotophagi  to  the  Garamantes  (about  the  same 
distance  that  he  gives  from  the  coast  of  the  Delta  up  to  Thebes), 
and  the  Lotophagi  will  be  six  thousand  stadia  west  of  the  meri- 
dian of  Thebes ; but  this  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
distance  measured  along  the  coast,  which  Herodotus  could 
hardly  fail  to  know  with  some  accuracy  at  least  as  far  as  Cyrene 
and  Barce.  Now  the  distance  between  the  meridian  of  Thebes 
and  Cyrene  is  about  six  thousand  stadia,  and  the  Lotophagi  are 
far  removed  to  the  west  of  Cyrene  ; thus  Herodotus  is  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  This  is  the  same  exposition  of  the  error 
that  Niebuhr  offers,  but  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that  his  mean- 
ing is  discovered  in  the  translation. 

The  position  of  the  tribes  beyond  the  imaginary  LakeTritonis, 
and  the  situation  of  the  island  Cyraunis,  are  hardly  intelligible. 
We  cannot  readily  admit  Niebuhr’s  explanation,  and  we  have  no 
other  to  offer.  Herodotus[Book  ii.  32]considers  the  Libyan  tribes 
to  extend  along  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis,  which 
is  the  extreme  western  point  of  Libya,  and  lies  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  one  remark  on  an  error  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  Africa.  Niebuhr  makes  the  coast  to  trend  out  to  the 
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west  beyond  Cape  Soloeis,  "as  it  really  does  ; Herodotus,  how- 
ever, imagines  Soloeis  to  be  the  most  western  point  [Book  iv.  43]  ; 
and  the  coast  south  of  it,  whenever  it  takes  a turn,  must  be 
supposed  to  incline  towards  the  east.  This  explanation  will 
tend  to  keep  Libya  within  the  moderate  bounds  which  Herodotus 
assigns  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  Herodotus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  great  bend  on  the  north  coast  of  Libya,  which  forms 
the  district  of  Carthage  ; Niebuhr  assumes  that  he  did  know  it, 
but  we  find  no  indication  of  this  except  where  he  mentions  the 
arte  of  the  Lotophagi. 

The  Macrobii  iEthiopes  dwell  on  the  southern  sea,  on  that 
projecting  part  of  Libya  which  lies  opposite  to  Arabia,  and 
perhaps  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Libyan  acte. 

Another  important  point  in  the  general  geographical  system 
that  remains  to  be  discussed,  is  the  figure  of  Scythia. 
Herodotus  was  a great  traveller  in  this  country,  and  was 
acquainted  from  personal  observation  with  the  relative  positions 
of  the  rivers  between  the  Ister  and  the  Borysthenes.  It  should 
be  observed  that  he  knew  the  course  of  the  Pruth,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Tyras  to  tend  generally  to  the  south,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  imagines  the  same  direction  for  the  Ister,  which 
river,  it  is  most  probable  from  his  narrative,  that  he  never  saw. 
Thrace,  he  remarks,  lies  in  front  of  Scythia,  and  its  coast  forms 
a bay  or  hollow  (koAttoc)  ; then  comes  Scythia,  which  presents 
two  sides  of  a square  to  the  Sea.  Each  side  of  this  square 
measures  4,000  stadia.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the 
Tauric  acte,  is  one  side  of  his  square,  which  is  turned  towards 
the  south,  or  rather  a point  between  south  and  south  west : 
at  the  point  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  the  Eastern  coast  com- 
mences, and  is  bounded  by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the 
Mseotis  ; the  Mreotis,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  as  large  as  the 
Euxine,  and  its  length  lies  from  south  to  north — at  its  northern 
extremity  the  Tanais  (Don)  flows  into  it. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  rivers  between  the  Ister  and  the 
Borysthenes  are  given  by  Herodotus  with  accuracy ; the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Tanais  and  the  regions  north  and  east  of  this 
river  is  connected  with  the  marvellous  Scythian  expedition  of 
Darius,  which  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  filled  with  geo- 
graphical impossibilities. 

When  the  situation  and  figure  of  Scythia  are  understood,  we 
comprehend  the  description  of  Thrace  : this  country,  according 
to  Herodotus,  is  of  great  extent ; it  runs  from  the  Euxine  along 
the  Ister  in  its  northern  course,  and  extends  also  along  the  banks 
of  that  river  from  east  to  west.  Thus  Herodotus  becomes  in- 
telligible when  he  says  that  the  regions  north  of  Thrace  and 
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beyond  the  Danube  are  unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold 
[Book  v.  9.  10.]  His  Thrace  lies  west  of  his  Scythia. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  general  notions  of 
Herodotus  on  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  relative  position 
of  its  great  divisions  ; and  in  general  the  ideas  here  developed 
are  the  same  as  Niebuhr  s.  The  dissertation,  though  short  and 
incomplete,  contains  materials  for  reflection  and  research ; and 
even  where  it  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  still  instructive  and  in- 
genious. A careful  perusal  of  it  (and  it  must  be  a very 
careful  perusal,  for  it  is  occasionally  rather  difficult  to  seize  the 
exact  meaning)  cannot  fail  to  point  out  the  kind  of  spirit  in  which 
ancient  books  should  be  studied.  At  present  they  are  dead 
letters,  and  like  a church  ritual  are  read  and  re-read  till  they 
cease  to  interest,  or  to  be  intelligible.  It  may  be  asked  by  some 
why  we  should  take  such  pains  to  ascertain  the  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  a Greek  who  wrote  above  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  answer  is,  that  the  investigation  pleases  some  people  just 
as  much  as  the  guessing  a riddle,  or  solving  an  intricate  mathe- 
matical problem  delights  others  ; and  that  it  is  as  practically 
useful  as  a great  many  speculations  which  employ  the  learned 
leisure  of  a great  many  people. 


Art.  V — Southennan,  by  John  Galt,  Esq.  author  of  “ Lawrie  Todd  ’* 
“The  Annals  of  the  Parish,”  &c.  &c.  London.  Colburn  and 
Bentley.  1830. 

W HETHER  it  be  that  Mr.  Galt  understands  much  better 
the  secrets  of  the  woods  of  Canada  than  the  arcana  of 
palaces,  we  do  not  know  ; but  itis  most  certain  that  he  has  made 
the  history  of  Lawrie  Todd  the  nail-maker,  ten  thousand  times 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  true, 
Lawrie  was  a more  useful  and  respectable  person  than  the 
said  queen,  and  much  better  deserving  the  sympathy  of  man- 
kind ; but  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  only  reason  why  his 
biography,  as  we  took  pains  to  shew,  is  a very  charmin°-  book 
and  Southennan,  which  is  a portion  of  hers,  a very  dull  one! 
Ihe  cause  lies  probably  in  the  difference  between  a labour  of 
love  and  a labour  of  lucre.  Lawrie  Todd  was  the  solace  and 
occupation  of  a remote  and  secluded  residence,  while  Southen- 
nan, it  may  be  guessed,  has  been  written  amidst  the  bustle  of 
London,  and  in  such  uneasy  retirement  as  man  can  snatch 
10m  the  numerous  and  imperious  engagements  of  a great 
capital.  But  the  failures,  even,  of  a man  of  genius  are  worth 
lecoiding  : out  of  respect,  therefore,  to  the  two  works  which  the 
vol.  xiii. — Westminster  Review . 2 a 
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author  has  placed  in  his  title-page  we  shall  render  a short 
account  of  Southennan. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  about  whose  character  so  much  idle 
controversy  has  been  carried  on,  had  successively  two  secretaries, 
the  one  a young  Frenchman,  Chatelard,  who  was  executed  fora 
supposed  design  upon  her  person,  and  David  Rizzio,  the  Italian 
musician,  who  was  assassinated  in  her  presence  by  some  Scotch 
noblemen,  under  the  sanction  of  Mary’s  husband,  Darnley. 
These  two  persons  are  the  heroes  of  Southennan ; and  their 
fatal  connexion  with  the  queen  its  subject.  The  historical 
materials  relative  to  the  primitive  history  of  the  parties  are 
scanty,  the  greater  scope,  therefore,  for  the  imagination  of 
the  inventor  ; the  few  circumstances  that  are  known  are  of  a 
romantic  character,  and  consequently,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
favourably  and  credulously  disposed  towards  the  inventor  of 
incidents  of  a similar  nature.  These  propitious  qualities  have, 
however,  attracted  such  a crowd  of  embroiderers  and  em- 
bellishers, that  not  only  the  plain  facts  are  already  buried  under 
ornaments,  but  the  very  subject  has  become  nauseous  and 
revolting.  What  novelty  might  be  put  into  it,  Mr.  Galt  has 
probably  succeeded  in  infusing ; nevertheless,  the  oft-told  tale 
is  wearisome  enough.  Boys  at  school,  when  they  introduce 
Alexander  and  Clitus  into  their  themes,  are  fined  for  the  barren- 
ness of  their  information ; and,  truly,  novelists  who  can  write 
tales  about  Mary  of  Scotland,  ought  to  be  driven  even  from  the 
circulating  library  in  disgrace.  Robertson  began  the  romance, 
let  Galt  end  it.  Kings  and  Queens  are  a class  who  have  done 
much  mischief  in  life,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  poets  and 
novelists  have  taken  ample  revenge  after  their  death.  The  “ right 
divine  to  govern  wrong  ” is  scarcely  a compensation  for  being- 
made  the  puppets  of  every  scribbler  who  chooses  to  move  the 
royal  wires.  It  is  lucky,  however,  that  few  can  do  their  deceased 
majesties  an  injustice,  such  is  the  corrupting  influence  of  power 
upon  character.  Mr.  Galt  has  made  his  puppet  all  purity  and 
innocence,  and  sinned  against,  but  not  sinning,  and  has  thus 
omitted  making  the  only  good  use  that  could  be  made  of  such  a 
subject:  viz.  that  of  shewing  how  much  private  misfortune 
arose  out  of  misgovernment,  and  of  what  very  slight  importance 
were  the  crimes  imputed  to  Mary,  in  relation  to  the  only  rational 
object  in  maintaining  either  of  king  or  queen,  viz.  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  The  graceful,  the  serious,  and  refined,  are 
qualities  we  are  not  disposed  to  consider  the  most  familiar 
habits  of  Mr.  Galt’s  mind  : in  attempting,  therefore,  the  delinea- 
tion of  his  view  of  Mary’s  character,  and  that  of  her  court,  he 
has  hit  very  wide  of  the  mark.  His  notions  of  courtly  elegance 
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are  certainly  not  those  of  their  time,  if,  indeed,  they  are  of  any 
period.  His  Mary  is  a goddess,  and  her  ladies  are  angels. 
Chatelard  and  Rizzio  are  attendant  spirits— evil  ones  it  is  true, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  minister  in  the  court  of  Calypso. 
Into  the  other  personages  who  figure  in  the  story,  the  author 
has  failed  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life,  infernal  or  supernal  : 
they  are  mere  brute  matter  : all  except  the  eiSwAov  of  the  old 
earl  of  Morton,  which,  because  he  was  of  “a  gritty  humour  ” 
truly  Scotch,  and  well  understood  by  Mr.  Galt,  is  charmingly 
represented.  Rude  and  unscrupulous  in  his  purpose,  wily  in 
his  schemes,  coarse  in  his  expressions,  and  yet  playful  and. 
humorous,  and,  when  he  chooses,  biting  in  his  banter,  the 
character  of  Morton  is  the  only  part  which  throws  a kind  of 
uncertain  and  lurid  light  over  the  work.  At  the  council- table, 
in  the  closet,  or  in  action,  he  is  ever  ready  with  a joke  or  a jeer, 
the  more  tranchant  because  the  sarcasm  is  always  based  in 
shrewdness  and  truth. 

On  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  Chatelard  under  the  bed  of 
Mary,  the  Council  deliberate  on  the  steps  to  be  taken ; the 
expression  of  Morton’s  opinion  is  a fair  sample  of  the  author’s 
talent  in  playing  off  this  sturdy  old  thane. 

‘ “ My  lords,”  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  his  characteristic  fami- 
liarity, when  the  examination  was  finished,  “ my  lords,  we  shouldna’ 
make  twa  bites  of  a cherry.  That  the  hempie  was  found  aneath  the 
Queen’s  bed  is  proven ; hut  that  shews  no  animus.  Now,  unless  we 
can  make  out  what  he  was  doing  there,  I canna’  see  wherein  the  treason 
lies  ; for  surely,  as  some  of  your  Lordships  weel  ken,  its  no  sic  a 
miraculous  thing  to  catch  a lad  hidden  in  a young  woman’s  chamber. 
My  word,  the  fallow  has  a gude  taste.  But  to  speak  in  a solemn 
manner,  as  reverence  for  the  Queen’s  Majesty  requires  we  should  do,  I 
think  he  might  have  been  there  by  an  accident.  Wha  can  gainsay  that  ? 
Or  he  might  hae  been  looking  for  a curiosity,  and  hearing  the  Queen 
and  her  giggling  leddies  coming  in,  might  hae  crept  in  aneath  the  bed 
out  o’  sight,  to  make  his  escape  at  a mair  convenient  season.  ’Deed,  my 
lords ! though  no  man  can  respec’  the  observance  of  a strict  morality 
more  than  I do,  yet  this  is  a question  that  has  twa  sides,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  take  care  in  doing  justice  that  we  dinna’  offend  the  Queen.  My 
mind,  and  I hae  had  in  my  day  some  preeing  of  human  nature,  and  of 
womankind,  is  an  opinion,  that  we  maybe  would  best  consult  discretion 
if  we  remitted  the  whole  tot  of  the  concern  to  he  dealt  with  by  her 
Majesty  as  in  her  wisdom  and  chastity  she  may  see  fit.” 

‘ At  this  declaration  the  Count  Dufroy  addressed  the  Chancellor,  and 
informed  him  of  the  injunctions  he  had  received  from  the  Queen  to  deal 
in  this  affair  with  the  most  rigorous  adherence  to  the  law. 

f “ Weel,”  said  Morton,  “ that  changes  my  opinion.  I doubt.  Mon- 
sieur Chatelard,  ye’re  in  a had  way ; for,  as  ye  didna’  please  her  Majesty, 
we,  as  ye  hae  heard,  can  do  naething  mair  for  your  gude  than  to  send 
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you  to  the  hangman ; and  in  the  meanwhile  ye’ell  get  every  thing  to 
make  you  comfortable.” 

f The  Prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  who  never  much  relished  the  gritty 
humour  of  the  Earl,  interposed,  and  said,  “ that  although  no  question 
could  he  raised  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  yet  necessary,  for  the 
vindication  of  the  Queen’s  honour,  that  he  should  be  publicly  brought  to 
trial.” 

‘ “ My  word,  Jamie  Stuart,”  said  Morton,  “ I’ll  no  say  that  thou  ’s 
like  the  tod’s  whelp  fa  day  aulder  a day  waur ; but  as  the  moon  wanes 
thy  wit  waxes,  and  though  we  may  be  fashed  wi’  a trial,  yet  I agree  that, 
for  fashion’s  cause,  we  canna  well  put  the  varlet  out  of  pain  without  the 
benefit  of  an  advocate  as  well  as  an  executioner ; and  therefore  I move 
that  he  be  sent  to  trial  according  to  law.’’ 

‘ The  prisoner  was  then  removed  again  to  the  strong-room,  and  the 
Council  rising,  passed  into  the  gallery,  where  there  was  a great  bustle 
in  consequence  of  the  Provost  and  the  Town  Council  coming  to  address 
her  Majesty  on  her  escape  from  what  they  denominated  “ a rampant 
traitor.” 

‘ “ My  Lord  Provost,”  said  the  Earl  of  Morton  jocularly,  “ ye  should 
hae  been  sure,  before  ye  came  wi’  your  comforting  condolence,  that  it 
will  he  acceptable ; for  what  if  it  were  a disappointment  rather  than  an 
escape  ?” 

‘ Both  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew’s  and  the  Count  were  vexed  to  hear 
the  Earl  indulging  his  characteristic  disregard  of  decorum,  and  begged 
him  not  to  treat  it  so  lightly. 

‘ “ F or,”  said  the  Prior,  <f  it  is  a serious  business,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  incident ; and  the  life  of  a young  man,  hitherto  unblamable, 
will  probably  be  forfeited.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  259-62. 

We  will  continue  this  strain,  by  quoting  a conversation  of 
Morton’s  with  David  Rizzio  on  the  same  subject,  and  on  the 
choice  of  a proper  man  for  the  Queen’s  husband.  We  ex- 
tremely admire  his  prescription  for  a royal  consort.  It  is 
generally  acted  upon  in  our  times,  but  not  so  broadly  stated. 
Morton  says,  “ he  must  be  a cannie  princie,  in  straightened  cir- 
cumstances, that  will  be  thankful  for  his  promotion,  and  bidda- 
ble to  the  barons  and  ’states  of  the  realm  !” 

‘ “ Weel  Dauvit !”  said  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  Rizzio,  after  some 
general  prelude  touching  the  matter,  “ what  think  ye  will  be  the 
upshot  of  this  straemash  ? The  Frenchman,  puir  chield  ! I doot,  is 
past  redemption  ; for  I hae  been  discoursing  with  that  hardy  scoot,  the 
Leddy  Mall  Livingstone  ; and  if  she  would  hae  gi’en  me  the  minimum- 
est  inkling  that  the  Queen’s  Majesty  had  been  either  by  hook  or  crook 
privy  to  the  fallow’s  derning  himself  aneath  the  bed,  I would  hae  stood 
up  for  him  in  the  face  and  teeth  o’  the  boldest  of  the  Council-board ; for 
it’s  awfu’  to  think  o’  putting  a spirity  lad’s  head  in  a tow  for  falling  in 
love  wi’  a bonny  young  wanton  widow.” 

‘ “ That’s  said  like  yourself,  my  Lord,”  replied  Rizzio.  <f  Not  one 
of  all  the  Council  has  a right  conception  of  the  case,” 
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‘ “ Foggies !”  exclaimed  Morton,  “ Where  could  they  get  it  ? 
There’s  no’  ane  amang  them,  Dauvit,  that  has  as  meikle  daft  blood  in  his 
tail  as  a sybow,  tlio’  they  dinna  want  smeddum  to  make  the  e’en  water, 
whether  it  be  a case  o’  guilt  or  innocence.  But  I’m  mair  provoked  at 
Prior  Jamie  than  any  other ; for  lie’s  a douce  young  man,  and  it’s  weel 
kent  that  chields  of  that  sort  are  Solomons  amang  the  lasses.  In  sooth, 
Dauvit,  it  does  not  consort  with  my  conceit  of  state  wisdom  to  look  overly 
curious  aneath  the  Queen’s  bed  or  blankets.  Puir  forlorn  young  widow  ! 
it’s  no’  decent  to  make  such  a liobbleshow ; for  after  a’,  she  may  have 
been  really  diverting  hersel’.” 

‘ “ Your  Lordship,”  replied  Rizzio,  “ takes  a plain  and  honest  view 
of  the  matter.  You  see  it  with  the  spectacles  of  experience.  Justice 
surely  would  be  satisfied,  were  Chatelard  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.” 

‘ “ That’s  sensible,  Dauvit.  Really  thou ’s  a clever  deevil — I’ll  ay  say 
that  o’  thee.  But  the  Queen  hersel’  is  the  worst  of  a’.  It’s  an  unco’ 
thing  to  hear  o’  folk  so  fond  o’  blood:  nae  doubt  it  comes  of  Papistry  ; 
for  when  I was  in  that  delusion,  Gude  forgie  me  ! I had  a kind  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction  in  seeing  a head  chappit  aff,  especially  when  the  axe 
was  blunt,  and  the  job  was  hagglet : it  gart  me  grind  my  teeth  with  a 
feeling  like  fainness.” 

‘ “ Your  Lordship  could  not  better  show  the  mercifulness  of  your 
reformed  nature  than  by  your  compassion  for  Chatelard.  I grieve  to 
think  his  case  is  so  hopeless.  Perhaps,  however,  when  the  trial  is  over, 
your  interposition  then  may  be  more  effectual.” 

‘ “ But  what  fashes  me  most  about  it,”  replied  the  Earl,  “ is  the 
marvelling  it  may  breed  abroad.  We’ll  just  be  laughed  at  for  being  o’ 
sic  a maiden  morality.” 

* “ It  may  deter  the  princes” — 

* “ Pa,  pa  ! Dauvit,  gie  thysel'  nae  concern  about  them.  What  cares 
akiesor  o’  Almaigne,  or  an  Italian  hircos,  about  sic  a stale  commodity  as 
chastity  ? It  would  ne’er  liae  been  a mot  in  the  Queen’s  marriage  wi’ 
the  best  o’  them,  had  Chatelard  been  catched  cuddling  in  her  bosom.  But, 
Dauvit,  I redde  ye  tak’  tent  what  ye  do  anent  this  matter  o’  the 
marriage  ; for  we’ll  no  allow  our  hiefer  to  mell  wi’  far  aff  cattle. 
Scotland’s  no  to  become  a pendicle  to  another  kingdom.  So  ye’ll  ne’er 
let  wot  to  the  Imperator,  nor  to  Philip  o’  Spain,  that  the  Queen’s  a 
wanter  ; but  fin’  out  some  canny  princie,  in  straightened  circumstances, 
that  will  be  thankful  for  his  promotion,  and  biddable  to  the  barons  and 
’states  o’  the  realm.” 

‘ With  this  advice  the  Earl  retired  to  attend  her  Majesty  in  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  where  Rizzio  soon  after  presented  himself  with  the  drafts 
of  the  letters  he  had  been  directed  to  prepare,  and  received  not  only  the 
Queen’s  commendations  for  the  elegance  of  the  diction,  but  also  the 
applause  of  more  than  one  of  the  counsellors  for  being  a fairer  writer 
than  his  predecessor. 

‘ “ It  behoves  us  now,”  said  the  Earl  of  Morton,  “ to  consider  to 
what  courts  the  letters  should  be  sent : for  it’s  my  notion,  please  your 
Majesty,  that  the  dignity  of  this  your  ancient  realm  will  be  best  main- 
tained by  waling  your  gudeman  frae  out  the  lesser  princes  of  Christen- 
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dom  : for  it  was  a great  fear  among  us  a’,  that  had  your  Majesty  been 
graciously  pleased  to  bear  a bairn  to  the  French  king,  Scotland  might 
have  become  a commodity  to  France,  and  been  dragged  through  nae 
better  than  dirt  and  defamation  until  her  royalty  was  utterly  destroyed.” 
f In  this  patriotic  sentiment  the  whole  Council  concurred ; and  the 
Queen  assured  them  that  she  would  leave  the  choice  entirely  to  them, 
for  she  had  no  doubt  they  would  see  well  to  the  weal  of  the  state,  and 
she  added,  with  a smile  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  that  she  trusted  her  per- 
sonal happiness  would  not  be  forgotten. 

‘ “ Your  Majesty,”  said  the  Earl,  “ need  gie  yoursel’  nae  concern 
about  that ; for  as  it’s  no’  a king  we  hae  to  look  for,  but  only  a solatium 
for  your  widowhood,  our  first  duty  will  be  to  please  you  ; and,  therefore, 
I trust  my  noble  friends  here  will  no  be  overly  scrupulous  anent 
the  talents  of  the  prince,  but  look  to  the  parts  of  the  man.  Indeed, 
clever  princes,  which,  thanks  be  praise ! are  no’  common,  hae  seldom 
been  a convenience  in  Scotland  ; and  as  we  are  content  with  your 
Majesty’s  great  power  and  capacity  for  ruling  a camstairie  people,  we’ll 
make  choice  o’  a weel  faur’t  man  o’  a moderate  capacity.” 

‘ When  this  part  of  the  deliberation  was  over,  her  Majesty  retired, 
and  the  Council  proceeded  to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  trial  of 
Chatelard,  and  they  were  carried  into  effect  next  day ; for,  as  Lord 
Morton  said, 

£ “ Since  ye  will  put  him  to  death,  there’s  Christianity  in  putting  him 
out  o’  pain  wi’  a’  reasonable  expedition.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  303-8. 

We  suppose  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  in  us  to  recommend 
Mr.  Galt  to  write  nothing  else  but  Lawrie  Todds  ; in  other  words 
the  history  of  Scotch  human  nature,  in  various  circumstances  ; 
for  he  will  doubtless  be  decided  in  his  movements  by  far  more 
weighty  counsels ; nevertheless  the  world  would  be  a gainer  if 
his  powers  were  exercised  on  the  subjects  he  best  understands. 


Art.  VI. — An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August  1829,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Moray  and  Adjoining  Districts.  By  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Bart,  of  Fountain  Hall,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Edinburgh.  Adam 
Black.  1830.  Svo.  pp.  418. 

JT  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  to  some  that  the  reliquice 
diluviana  of  a Lammas  flood,  or  spent,  should  have  been 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  a goodly-sized  octavo 
of  four  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  illustrated  by  a couple  of 
maps,  and  embellished  by  no  less  than  sixty-four  etchings. 
But  when  the  facts  are  known,  all  wonder  on  this  score  will 
cease.  Occasional  floods,  in  particular  districts,  more  especially 
in  those  connected  with,  and  in  some  measure  dependent  upon, 
a mountainous  region,  are  matters  of  too  common  occurrence  to 
attract  much  attention,  or  to  require  any  other  notice  of  their 
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outbreakings  than  can  be  conveyed  in  an  ordinary  newspaper 
paragraph.  The  case  before  us,  however,  is  one  of  a very  dif- 
ferent description  indeed,  deriving  a fearful  importance,  not  less 
from  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the  calamitous  visitation 
itself,  than  from  the  sweeping  devastations  it  committed,  and 
the  physical  changes  of  which  it  has  been  productive,  through- 
out a tract  of  country  equal  in  extent  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  floods  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
August,  1829,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “ appendix  flood  ” of  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  extended  simultaneously,  and  with 
almost  equal  violence,  over  a space  of  from  five  to  six  thousand 
square  miles  ; including  that  part  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
which  would  be  cut  off  by  a line  drawn  from  Stonehaven,  on 
the  east,  along  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  Aberdeenshire,  crossing  part  of  Badenoch  nearly  at 
right  angles,  intersecting  the  spey  at  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Truim,  sweeping  round  the  western  shoulder  of  the  Monolia 
mountains  to  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Foyers  in  Lochness, 
and  thence  running  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  to 
Inverness.  Within  the  space  thus  defined  all  the  rivers  were  of 
a sudden  flooded  by  raging  torrents,  which  speedily  broke  out 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  former  inundations,  while  the  destruc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  buildings,  lands,  crops,  and  plantations, 
along  the  courses  of  the  streams,  was  proportionally  rapid  and 
extensive.  Every  precaution  which  had  been  previously  taken 
to  guard, against  the  destructive  ravages  of  floods  proved  un- 
availing ; and  hundreds  who  thought  themselves  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  were  surrounded,  and  their  retreat  cutoff,  while 
indulging  an  idea  of  fancied  security.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if 
the  very  foundations  of  the  mountains  had  been  destroyed,  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  open,  and  a second  deluge  let 
loose  to  destroy  both  man  and  his  works.  Vast  masses  of  alluvial 
earth,  rising  into  subordinate  hills,  were  undermined  and  swept 
away,  with  the  houses,  animals,  and  whatever  else  covered  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  wreaths  of  snow  ; — roads  to  the  extent  of 
many  miles  were  cut  up,  destroyed,  and  almost  entirely  ob- 
literated ; — bridges,  some  of  them,  as  that  over  the  Dee 
at  Ballater,  built  of  granite,  and  founded  on  the  living- 
rock,  were  not  merely  overturned,  but,  in  some  instances, 
the  whole  mass  of  their  masonry  was  carried  to  a considerable 
distance  down  the  rivers  ; — wherever  the  inundation  reached, 
the  crops  were  destroyed,  the  grain  being  either  chilled 
at  the  roots  by  the  water,  carried  off  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
currents,  or  buried  under  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel ; — in 
haugh  lands  the  soil  was  for  the  most  part  swept  away,  and 
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hundreds  of  the  finest  and  richest  fields,  bearing  the  most  lux- 
uriant crops,  were  rendered  for  ever  incapable  of  cultivation 
whole  plantations  of  trees  were  either  levelled  by  the  hurricane, 
or  tom  up  by  the  roots  and  hurried  along  with  incredible  velocity 
by  the  currents,  which  nothing  seemed  capable  of  withstanding  ; 
— rivers,  also,  forced  out  of  their  old  channels,  instantaneously 
hollowed  out  new  ones,  and  thus  changed  the  whole  character 
and  land-marks  of  the  district  through  which  they  flowed  ; — • 
human  life  was  every  where  more  or  less  endangered,  and  mar- 
vellous indeed  are  many  of  the  providential  escapes  which  our 
author  has  narrated  ; and  to  add  to  the  misery  and  ruin  of  the 
poor  people  who  were  overtaken  by  this  Ogygian  deluge,  the 
catastrophe  was  so  sudden,  and  the  outbreaking  of  the  rivers  so 
violent,  that,  abandoning  all  idea  of  saving  their  property,  they 
were  fain  to  escape  with  their  lives  to  some  elevated  spot,  there 
to  await  the  assuaging  of  the  waters,  and  the  abatement  of  the 
tempest.  Nor  was  it  one  of  the  least  remarkable  circumstances 
attending  this  awful  dispensation,  that,  while  the  flood  was 
ravaging  the  earth,  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  all  the 
elements  of  nature  striving,  as  it  were,  to  add  to  the  horror  and 
sublimity  of  the  scene.  In  truth,  the  storm  which  burst  over 
the  tract  of  country  above  marked  out  had  all  the  characters  of 
a tropical  hurricane ; the  wind  blowing  in  sudden  gusts,  accom- 
panied with  whirlwinds,  the  atmosphere  being  illuminated  with 
a lurid  flickering  light,  produced  by  incessant  flashes  of  light- 
ning, which  seemed  to  proceed  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  thunder  rolling,  rattling,  and  crashing,  like  the  unequal 
but  continuous  sound  of  artillery,  during  the  heat  of  a great 
battle.  The  scene,  in  short,  must  have  been  one  of  intense 
sublimity,  defying  the  utmost  powers  of  language  to  describe  it, 
but  incapable  of  ever  being  erased  from  the  memories  of  those 
who  beheld  it  in  all  its  terrific  grandeur  and  power. 

It  was  with  the  view  of  presenting  to  the  public  an  authentic 
and  detailed  account  of  the  memorable  flood  of  August,  1829, 
that  the  very  able  and  interesting  work  before  us  was  undertaken, 
at  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  the  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Henry  Cockburn)  to  whom  it  is  so  affectionately  dedicated  ; 
and  certainly,  no  one  could  have  been  thought  of,  better 
qualified  in  all  respects,  than  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  for  the 
successful  execution  of  such  a task.  Himself  a resident  pro- 
prietor in  Morayshire,  Sir  Thomas  had  not  only  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  devastation  committed  on  his  own  beautiful 
estate  of  Relugas,  but  he  had  beheld  the  inundation  of  the 
Findhorn,  both  above  and  below  this  point,  when  at  the  very 
highest,  and  had  examined  with  the  utmost  care  all  the  havoc 
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it  had  wrought,  and  all  the  changes  it  had  undergone,  even 
before  he  was  persuaded  to  become  the  historian  of  the  “ Great 
Floods  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the 
large  tract  which  had  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  floods, 
as  well  as  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  accurate 
information  respecting  the  state  of  those  districts  which  he  might 
find  it  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  examine  personally,  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  in  point  of  local  knowledge,  and  the  collateral  advan- 
tages resulting  from  it.  Sir  Thomas  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
task  which  he  has  so  faithfully  and  skilfully  performed.  Besides, 
he  is  known  to  be  a man  not  less  distinguished  for  his  scientific 
than  his  literary  acquirements.  He  appears  to  be  intimately 
conversant  with  various  branches  of  natural  science,  particularly 
geology  ; while  his  paper  on  the  Parallel  Roads  of  Lochaber, 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, contains  the  first  and  only  feasible  explanation  that  has 
yet  been  offered  of  these  remarkable  formations.  In  literature, 
again,  the  novels  of  Lochandhu  and  The  Wolfe  of  Badenoch, 
which  are  now  known  to  have  proceeded  from  his  pen,  display 
considerable  powers  of  invention  and  description  justly  entitle 
their  author  to  a highly  respectable  place  among  the  writers 
of  his  time.  The  former  of  these  is,  indeed,  a very  finished 
picture  full  of  interesting  situations,  striking  incidents,  and 
the  richest  delineations  of  natural  beauty  and  magnificence ; 
while  the  latter,  although  it  betrays  haste,  and  lacks  the 
benefit  of  the  novissima  cura,  which  none  knows  better  than 
the  author  how  to  bestow,  is  manifestly  a work  of  uncommon 
power,  and,  in  some  parts,  as  for  example  in  the  description 
of  the  battle  of  Otterbourne,  will  not  lose  much  by  a compa- 
rison with  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  Great  Known  him- 
self. In  a word,  whether  we  take  into  view  the  local  position 
and  knowledge  of  the  author,  with  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed 
of  deriving  information  from  the  best  sources,  or  advert  to  his 
varied  acquirements,  scientific  and  literary,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  was,  in  all  respects,  the 
fittest  man  living  for  recording  and  describing  these  memorable 
floods;  and  the  work  before  us  has  nobly  vindicated  the  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  of  the  learned  gentleman  formerly 
named,  in  suggesting  to  him  a subject  so  interesting  in  itself, 
and  which  he  alone  was  qualified  to  treat  in  a manner  commen- 
surate with  its  very  great  importance. 

Sir  Thomas's  plan  is  at  once  simple  and  natural.  He  takes 
in  their  order  the  different  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
mountainous  region,  where  the  principal  fury  of  the  hurricane 
discharged  itself,  beginning  with  the  Nairn,  which  is  the  most 
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northerly,  and  traces  each  in  succession,  from  its  source,  to  its 
embouchure  ; detailing  the  ravages  committed  on  both  banks, 
and  enlivening  his  statements  with  numberless  anecdotes  of 
hair-breadth  escapes,  and  of  individual  prowess  or  suffering, 
together  with  a variety  of  legends  and  traditions  connected 
with  particular  spots,  thus  imparting  the  interest  of  a romance 
to  a work  possessing  the  most  indubitable  characteristics  of 
historical  truth.  Such,  indeed,  were  the  extraordinary  scenes 
to  which  these  memorable  floods  gave  rise  ; so  unexpected  and 
appalling  were  the  situations  they  produced ; and  so  powerfully 
were  the  human  feelings  acted  upon,  by  the  alternations  of  hope 
and  despair  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  heroic  and 
fearless  exertion  on  the  other,  that  the  simple  narrative  of 
facts,  awakens  deeper  sympathies,  and  excites  more  thrilling 
emotions,  than  all  the  fanciful  pictures  of  horror  and  desolation, 
that  were  ever  drawn  ; for  which  reason  we  think  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder  has  judged  wisely  in  giving,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  the  language  of  the  poor  sufferers  themselves,  their  own 
respective  accounts  of  their  situations  and  feelings,  of  the 
efforts  made  by  them  for  their  own,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  friends  and  families,  and  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing their  ultimate  deliverance  from  danger.  By  following  this 
plan,  he  has  imparted  to  his  narrative  a species  of  dramatic 
interest,  without  in  the  least  degree  detracting  from  its  histo- 
rical value  ; and  relieved  the  dry  detail  of  ravage  and  desolation 
by  constant  appeals  to  our  sympathy  with  our  fellow-creatures 
in  distress.  But  still  its  greatest  recommendation  consists  in  its 
exceeding  accuracy,  and  in  the  care  which  the  author  has  taken 
not  to  state  a single  circumstance,  however  trifling,  which  is 
not  vouched  and  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
testimony.  No  pains  have,  in  fact,  been  spared  to  render  the 
narrative  wholly  unimpeachable  in  an  historical  point  of  view ; 
and  that  the  reader,  if  so  disposed,  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  its  fidelity  to  the  test,  as  well  as  of  judging  of  the 
diligence  exercised  in  collecting  information,  wherever  it  was 
likely  to  be  found,  the  author  has  subjoined  to  his  Preliminary 
Notice,  a list  of  the  names  of  the  different  gentlemen  to  whom 
he  has  been  indebted  for  communications  on  the  subject  of  his 
work ; a precaution  which,  in  our  author’s  particular  case, 
might  easily  have  been  dispensed  with  ; but  which,  never- 
theless, cannot  fail  to  stamp  his  work  with  a more  authoritative 
character,  in  the  estimation  of  those  to  whom  he  is  personally 
unknown,  or  who  have  had  no  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  those  eminent  private  and  domestic  virtues, 
which  reflect  so  pure  a lustre  on  his  intellectual  attainments. 
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Sundry  prognostics  of  the  great  flood  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of 
August,  1829,  were,  as  usual,  remembered  after  the  event, 
although  they  attracted  but  little  attention  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  During  the  preceding  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  the  heat  in  the  province  of  Moray  was  unusually  great ; 
and  the  drought,  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period,  so  excessive 
as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently-planted  shrubs  and  trees.  As 
the  season  advanced,  the  barometer  also  exhibited  very  remark- 
able fluctuations,  but  unaccompanied  with  those  alternations  of 
weather  which  commonly  follow  such  oscillations : on  the 
contrary,  the  results  were  frequently  the  very  reverse  of  its 
prognostications  ; so  much  so,  that  observers  of  the  instru- 
ment began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  its  indications,  or  to 
interpret  them  by  the  rule  of  contraries.*  About  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  aurora  borealis  appeared  with  unusual 
brilliancy;  and  became,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  windy  and  unsteady  weather,  accompanied 
with  sudden  falls  of  rain,  partaking  of  the  character  of  water- 
spouts ; a remarkable  instance  of  which  occurred  at  Kean- 
loch-luichart,  a Highland  hamlet,  so  called  from  its  situation  at 
the  head  of  Lochluichart,  in  the  parish  of  Contin,  in  Ross-shire, 
which  was  almost  entirely  swept  away  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of 
July,  while  the  people  were  attending  divine  service  in  the 
church  ; together  with  a bridge,  and  all  crops  within  reach  of 
the  debacle  by  which  the  hamlet  was  suddenly  assailed.f 
But  the  deluge  of  rain  which  produced  the  flood  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  of  August,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monolia  Mountains,  a group 

* Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  ascribes  these  apparent  derangements  to 
certain  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  which  undoubtedly  constitute 
the  primary  cause  of  barometrical  oscillations  ; but  he  forgets  to  take  into 
account  the  more  immediate  effect  of  currents  of  air,  which  exert  a power- 
ful disturbing  influence  on  the  barometer,  especially  when  they  blow  from 
particular  quarters,  as  for  example,  from  the  east. 

f The  ravages  of  this  water-spout  having  been  confined  to  a space  of 
about  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  village,  or  hamlet,  of  Kean-loch- 
luichart,  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  who  inhabited  it  were  led  from  this 
circumstance,  to  consider  their  calamity  as  a special  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence, because  their  landlord  had  given  his  vote  in  parliament  for 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.  It  never  occurred  to  these 
simple  people  to  inquire  whether  Providence  had  any  just  title  to  be  offended 
at  an  act  which  restored  seven  millions  of  people  to  their  natural  liberty ; and 
cut  off  one  of  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  and  crime  in  the  sister 
island ; or,  supposing  the  vote  of  their  landlord  tantamount  to  a betrayal 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  a gross  violation  of  the  fealty  he  owed  to 
the  cause  of  bigotry,  how  they  came  to  be  so  severely  punished  for 
his  transgression.  On  minds  under  the  influence  of  superstitiou  or  bigotry, 
the  simplest  suggestions  of  reason,  and  the  most  obvious  dictates  of 
justice,  are  equally  incapable  of  making  the  slightest  impression. 
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stretching  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Lochness  and 
Kingussie,  in  Badenoch,  and  massed  together,  in  very  irregular 
forms,  as  a sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  somewhat  independent 
range  of  the  Cairngorums. 

‘ The  westerly  winds,  (says  our  author)  which  prevailed  for  some- 
time previously,  seem  to  have  produced  a gradual  accumulation  of 
vapour,  somewhere  north  of  our  island ; and  the  column  being 
suddenly  impelled  by  a strong  north-easterly  blast,  it  was  driven 
towards  the  south-west  ; its  right  flank  almost  sweeping  the  Caithness 
and  Sutherland  coast,  until,  rushing  up  and  across  the  Moray  Frith,  it 
was  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains  I have  mentioned,  and 
discharged  in  torrents  perfectly  unexampled.’ — p.  3~i. 

In  whatever  way  this  vast  “ accumulation  of  vapour,”  was 
formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  our  author  is 
completely  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  assigning  its  direction,  as 
well  as  in  stating  that  it  discharged  the  principal  weight  of  its 
waters  on  the  Monolia  range.  At  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  there 
was  a violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of 
August ; a similar  deluge  was  experienced  at  Wick,  and  much 
damage  done  in  the  parishes  of  Watten,  Halkirk,  and  Latham ; 
while  in  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire,  both  situate  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  line  above  described,  and  in  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Lochness,  little  or  no  injury  was  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Nairn,  Findhorn,  Lassie,  and  other  rivers,  were 
all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  flood,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  range  of  mountains 
which  first  received  the  column  of  drifted  vapour ; and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  part  of  the  Spey  which  is  above  the  line 
formerly  described,  being  that  portion  of  the  river  intercepted 
between  its  source,  in  a small  loch  to  the  westward  of  Corryarrach,* 


* The  mountain  so  called  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  military  road 
which  the  renowned  Marshal  Wade  carried  over  the  top  of  it,  by  means  of 
a series  of  traverses,  in  order  to  connect  the  elevated  plateau  of  Badenoch 
with  the  central  point  of  the  Glen-mlior-na-Albyn,  or  Great  Glen  of 
Scotland,  at  Fort  Augustus ; and  it  was  on  beholding  this  wonderful 
achievement  of  the  road-making  Marshal,  that  an  Irish  engineer  officer 
said  or  sung  as  follows  : — 

“ Had  you  but  seen  these  roads  before  they  were  made, 

You  would  have  held  up  your  hands  and  bless’d  General  Wade.” 

Ireland,  we  take  it,  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  people  “ see  roads” 
“ before  they  are  made;”  but,  those  who  journey  in  those  parts  have  so 
little  reason  to  “ bless  General  Wade,”  that  it  is  impossible  to  cross 
Corryarrack,  without  execrating  him  with  all  one’s  heart,  and  soul,  and 
strength.  A more  villanous  road,  in  fact,  was  never  made  by  human  or 
inhuman  hands.  It  is  so  narrow,  that  two  Highland  cars  can  scarcely 
pass  each  other  without  danger ; the  curves  of  the  traverses  are 
in  almost  every  case  carried  to  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  where 
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and  the  point  where  it  receives  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Truim, 
was  scarcely  swoln  at  all ; while  below  Kingussie  it  rose  to  an 
unexampled  height,  and  wrought  incalculable  mischief,  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  course  from  that  place  to  the  sea.  The 
Deveron,  the  Don,  the  Dee,  and  the  two  Esks,  were  each  of 
them  operated  upon  in  the  precise  ratio  of  their  connection 
with  the  system  of  mountains  above-mentioned. 

Some  appear  to  have  doubted  whether  the  fall  of  rain  was 
sufficiently  great  to  account  for  so  tremendous  a flood,  and  to 
have  imagined  that  the  deluge  must,  in  part  at  least,  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  breaking  out  of  subterranean  waters  ; but 
these  notions  evidently  proceed  upon  a mistake,  arising  from 
the  undefined  form  which  the  rain,  acted  upon  by  the  hurricane, 
assumed.  For,  although  it  descended  at  intervals  in  heavy 
drops,  yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  broken  by  the  blast,  into 
extremely  minute  particles  ; which,  however,  came  down  so 
thick,  “ that  the  very  air  itself  seemed  to  be  descending  in  one 
mass  of  water  upon  the  earth penetrating  through  the  best- 
finished  windows  into  every  room  exposed  to  the  north-east, 
which  it  speedily  deluged,  and  destroying  prodigious  numbers 
of  the  lesser  animals,  birds,  and  especially  game  of  all  kinds. 

‘ But  the  question,  (says  our  author)  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain,  is 
settled  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Mr.  Murdoch,  gardener  to  his 
grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  at  Huntly  Lodge,  who  states,  that  3'7 5 
inches  of  rain  fell  between  five  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3rd, 


the  slightest  neglect  would  prove  instantly  fatal ; wherever  there 
is  a part  of  the  hill  more  steep,  rugged,  and  precipitous  than  another, 
the  Marshal  has  taken  care  to  force  his  execrable  road  over  the  top  of  it ; 
while,  in  following  his  zig-zags,  from  Garramore  to  Fort  Augustus,  you 
are  compelled  to  travel  at  least  eight  miles  more  than  there  would  have 
been  any  occasion  for,  had  this  famous  military  blockhead  known  how  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  take  advantage  of  the  numerous  ravines  with 
which  the  mountain  is  intersected  to  the  westward  of  the  present  line. 
This  remark  is  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  the  roads  made  by  him.  He 
never  dreamt  of  turning  an  obstacle,  or  making  a detour  to  avoid  a preci- 
pice ; but  like  a butting  bull,  pushed  ram-stam  forward,  reckless  alike  of 
inconvenience  or  danger.  Corryarrack  is  also  famous  as  the  scene  of 
General  Cope’s  first  disgrace,  in  1745,  when  he  shrunk  from  a battle  with 
a handful  of  Highlanders,  who  had  rallied  round  the  Prince’s  standard, 
and  sneaked  away  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  road  to  the  low  country 
open  to  those  unbreeclied  barbarians — the  very  object  which  their  leaders 
proposed  to  accomplish  by  fighting  a battle.  Had  Cope  remained  firm, 
the  rebellion  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  nipt  in  the  bud ; 
but  poor  Johnny’s  talent  lay  not  in  fighting,  which  is  by  no  means  a safe 
or  salutary  employment,  but  in  running  away  whenever  there  appeared 
any  risk  of  coming  to  blows.  “ The  better  part  of  valour,”  he  had  studied 
with  such  success,  that  his  name  has  been  immortalised  in  songs,  and  his 
fugacity  commemorated  alike  in  legends  and  in  histories, 
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and  five  o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  August ; that  is  to  say) 
taking  the  average  of  the  years,  from  1821  to  1828,  inclusive,  about 
one-sixth  part  of  our  annual  allowance  of  rain,  fell  within  these 
twenty-four  hours.’ 

And  surely,  if  such  was  the  quantity  that  fell  at  Huntly 
Lodge,  situated  at  so  considerable  a distance  from  the  Monolia* 
range,  where  the  cloud  of  accumulated  vapour  principally  dis- 
charged itself,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  deluge 
which  descended  on  these  mountains,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  at  least  six  times  greater,  or,  in  other  words, 
equal  to  the  average  annual  supply  for  the  preceding  eight 
years  ; a quantity  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  mighty  flood 
in  question.  But  there  is  another  circumstance  which,  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 

‘ Any  given  quantity  of  rain,  (as  our  author  justly  observes)  must 
now  produce  a much  greater  flood  than  it  could  have  done  before  the 
country  became  so  highly  improved.  Formerly  the  rain  drops  were 
either  evaporated  on  the  hill  side,  or  were  sucked  up  by  an  arid  or 
spungy  soil,  before  so  many  of  them  could  coalesce  so  as  to  form  a rill. 
But  when  we  consider  the  number  of  open  cuts  made  to  dry- 
hill  pastures — the  numerous  bogs  reclaimed  by  drainage — the  ditches 
of  enclosure  recently  constructed,  and  the  long  lines  of  roads  formed 
with  side-drains,  back-drains,  and  cross-conduits,  we  shall  find  that,  of 
late  years,  the  country  has  been  covered  with  a perfect  net-work  of 
courses,  to  catch  and  to  concentrate  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall,  and 
to  hurry  them  off  in  accumulated  tribute  to  the  next  stream.’ — pp.  8-9. 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a fall  of  rain  in  a few  hours, 
fully  equal  to  the  average  quantity  which  descends  in  an 
ordinary  year,  should,  when  collected  and  concentrated  by  the 
net-work  of  water-courses,  with  which  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  overspread  the  whole  of  the  uplands,  have  produced  a 
flood  of  unparalleled  magnitude ; and  incomparably  more 
destructive  to  the  labours  of  human  industry,  than  any  of 
which  there  exists  either  record  or  tradition  ? All  circum- 
stances considered,  indeed,  the  only  marvel  is,  that  its  ravages 
were  not  even  more  extensive  and  disastrous,  than  they  ac- 
tually proved. 

The  primary  deluge  of  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August  was  followed 
by  a secondary  and  less  extensive  outpouring  on  the  27th  of 
the  same  month.  This  “ appendix  flood,”  as  Sir  Thomas  calls 
it,  was  preceded  by  a westerly  wind,  which  afterwards  chopped 

* Conformably  to  the  prevailing  vicious  system  of  Gaelic  orthography, 
Sir  T.  Lauder  writes  this  word  Monadh-leadh,  which  literally  signifies 
“ gray  mountains.”  It  ought,  however,  to  have  been  written  Monadh- 
liadh,  even  according  to  this  system. 
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round  to  the  north,  and  blew  for  a time  from  that  quarter ; but 
as  it  soon  reverted  to  its  original  direction,  and  maintained  its 
hold  of  the  west,  the  vapour  was  principally  dispersed  over  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  Inverness  ; and  none  of  the  rivers 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  Monolia  group  were  materially 
affected  by  it,  except  the  Nairn,  which  it  raised  higher  than 
the  previous  flood  had  done.  The  damage  it  occasioned  was 
nevertheless  considerable.  The  Blackvvater  flooded  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Garve,  inundating  the  inn  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to  fasten  safety-ropes  to  a hill 
in  front ; the  Alness  did  considerable  damage  to  the  estate  of 
Teaninich,  and  the  Beauly  overflowed  the  whole  of  Strathglas ; 
the  burn  of  Moniack  worked  sad  havoc  in  the  beautiful  place 
of  that  name,  where  the  damage  done  was  estimated  at  500/. 
besides  carrying  away  a bridge,  and  endangering  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Auchnagairn ; the  Ness  was  also  affected; 
Loch  Mickly  in  Glen-urquhart  considerably  raised,  and  the 
Mona  so  much  swoln  as  to  fill  the  whole  chasm,  of  sixty  fee*  in 
width,  where  it  throws  itself  over  a precipice  of  a hundred 
feet  in  height;  while  the  Enrick,  the  Devah,  the  Morriston, 
and  other  rivers  on  the  north  side  of  Loch  ness,  proved  very 
destructive  to  the  crops,  besides  doing  much  damage  to  bridges, 
buildings,  and  the  soil  which  they  overflowed.  On  the  south 
of  Lochness,  the  river  Farrigaig  was  never  known  to  be  so  high. 
It  inundated  to  a great  extent  the  property  of  Fraser  of  Lovat, 
and,  in  particular,  it  broke  through  the  bulwarks  of  the  mill- 
stream  of  Torness,  surrounding  the  house,  which  it  entered  by 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  placing  the  miller  and  his  family  in 
the  utmost  jeopardy. 

f At  the  summer-grazing-  of  Killin  (our  author  adds)  the  herdsmen’s 
huts  were  so  instantaneously  surrounded,  that  the  inmates  were  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  best  shelter  they  could  find  on  the  cold  face  of  the 
neighbouring  hill,  where  they  remained  all  night.  But  they  were 
happy  in  comparison  with  one  family,  who,  being  too  late  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  away,  were  compelled  to  sit,  man,  wife,  and  children,  on 
two  old  doors,  propped  up  under  the  roof,  in  terror  and  darkness,  till 
relieved  next  day.  But  the  most  wonderful  escape  in  this  district  was 
that  of  a poor  woman,  who,  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Calderburn  on 
two  narrow  planks,  below  the  house  of  Croachy,  was  carried  off, 
bridge  and  all,  and  hurried  down  the  stream  about  half  a mile. 
Luckily  she  was  kept  floating  by  the  buoyancy  of  her  garments,  until 
she  was  fortunately  rescued  by  an  accidental  passenger.— pp.  7,  8. 

So  much  for  the  “ appendix  flood  ” of  the  27th  of  August, 
which  we  dismiss  with  this  brief  notice,  and  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  details  connected  with  the  primary 
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inundation  of  the  3rd  and  4th,  selecting  such  as  we  consider 
best  calculated  to  display  the  descriptive  powers  of  our  author, 
and  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  that 
extraordinary  visitation. 

The  damage  done  by  the  Nairn  was  great  in  itself,  but  almost 
nothing  compared  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Findhorn 
and  the  Spey.  We  shall  not,  however,  attempt  any  description 
or  statement  relative  to  this  matter,  but  content  ourselves  with 
extracting  a few  anecdotes  and  details  from  the  work  before  us. 
The  following,  we  think,  will  be  read  with  intense  interest,  as 
the  escapes  of  Pryse  and  of  Mackintosh  are  both  equally  re- 
markable : — 

* John  Pryse,  one  of  Lord  Cawdor’s  labourers,  was  sent  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  27th  with  a cart,  drawn  by  a very  active  mare,  to 
carry  to  Inverness  the  baggage  of  Lord  Henry  Thynne  and  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  who  had  been  on  a sporting  visit  at  Cawdor  Castle. 
On  his  return,  Pryse  reached  the  inn  of  Clephanton,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  bridge  of  Kilravock,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  was  there  told  by  the  landlady  that  the  river  was  so  much 
out  over  the  level  ground  to  the  south  of  the  bridge,  as  to  render  it 
madness  to  attempt  to  cross.  But,  having  afterwards  held  a consulta- 
tion with  the  hostler,  it  was  determined  that  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  going  down  to  look  at  the  river.  Pryse  was  quite  willing  to  be- 
lieve there  was  no  danger,  for  he  was  completely  soaked  with  the 
heavy  rain,  and  therefore  felt  extremely  desirous  to  get  home.  They 
passed  the  bridge  without  interruption  3 but,  on  reaching  the  lower 
end  of  it,  they  found  the  road  covered  with  water,  though,  from  its 
muddy  state,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
either  the  depth  or  the  extent  of  the  angry  flood  that  rolled  before 
them.  But  Pryse  said,  he  knew  the  direction  of  the  road,  which  was 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  corn-land  on  either  side  of  it  3 and, trust- 
ing to  that  knowledge,  he  was  determined  to  attempt  the  adventure. 
The  hostler  waited  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  watch  how  he  might 
succeed.  Pryse  boldly  entered  the  water,  but  the  cart  had  not  gone 
many  yards  when  it,  and  mare,  and  man,  disappeared  at  once  from 
the  terrified  eyes  of  the  hostler,  who,  without  waiting  for  farther 
information,  ran  back  in  horror  to  the  inn,  screaming  for  help. 

f When  the  landlord  and  others  got  down  to  the  bridge,  they  were 
in  some  degree  relieved  by  hearing  the  cries  of  Pryse,  which  at  least 
assured  them  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  on  some  place  of  temporary 
safety.  A hoarse  and  short  conversation,  maintained  with  him  among 
the  roar  of  the  elements,  informed  them  that  he  was  sitting  in  his  cart, 
which  had  been  providentially  arrested  at  some  distance  below  the 
bridge,  that  the  water  was  up  to  his  middle,  and  that  he  had  extri- 
cated his  mare  from  the  shafts  by  cutting  away  the  harness.  He 
implored  them  for  help,  as  he  every  moment  dreaded  that  the  force  of 
the  water  would  sweep  away  the  cart  into  the  main  stream,  where  his 
destruction  must  be  certain  and  immediate.  Unremitting  were  the 
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exertions  made  by  those  on  the  bridge  to  save  him  by  means  of  ropes, 
and  by  attempts  to  reach  him  by  means  of  wading ; but  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  depth  and  fury  of  the  torrent,  rendered  all  their 
efforts  unavailable,  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  river 
had  so  far  subsided  that  he  was  rescued  without  much  difficulty,  after 
having  been  seven  hours  in  the  water.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  whole  of  the  level  half-moon  haugh  of  Culbeg,  of  twenty-five  acres 
in  extent,  had  been  flooded  ; and,  when  the  water  ebbed  away,  it 
appeared  that  the  mare  had  been  interrupted  in  her  passage  along  the 
road  by  some  great  trees  stranded  there,  and  that,  in  trying  to  get 
round  them,  she  had  turned  off  into  the  corn-field,  and  was  carried 
down  by  the  deep  and  strong  current,  till  stopped  by  a flow-bank 
about  four  feet  high.  Had  they  gone  a yard  or  two  farther,  they  must 
have  been  inevitably  swept  through  a breach  in  the  bank,  directly  into 
the  main  current  of  the  river.  The  mare,  after  being  released,  swam 
away,  till  she  fortunately  grounded  on  a hillock,  where  she  had  the 
wisdom  and  patience  to  remain  stationary  till  her  master  was  re- 
lieved. The  Haugh  of  Culbeg  had  the  whole  of  its  crop  completely 
annihilated.  An  elevated  bank  bounds  the  half-moon  on  its  straight 
side,  and  also  marks  the  boundary  between  the  estates  of  Kilravock 
and  Cawdor  at  this  point,  having  been  probably  declared  so  at  the 
time  the  river  ran  along  its  base.  Some  generations  ago,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Kilravock  besought  him  of  Cawdor,  to  permit  his  tenant’s 
house  of  Culbeg  to  be  built  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  boon  was 
refused,  and  its  refusal  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  present  worthy 
farmer,  James  Mackintosh  and  his  family,  who  narrowly  escaped 
destruction  on  the  late  occasion.  I visited  this  poor  man,  now  above 
seventy-three  years  of  age,  and  who,  to  add  to  his  other  misfortunes, 
is  deaf,  a circumstance  that  rendered  our  conversation  loud  and  long. 
He  took  me  into  his  house,  a few  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  bank  I 
have  mentioned.  It  still  exhibited  wreck  and  desolation.  The  very 
smell  of  it  was  like  that  of  a house  newly  disinterred,  after  being 
buried  for  a century.  The  old  man,  drenched  and  woe-begone,  looked 
down  from  the  bank  on  the  utter  ruin  of  his  farm,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  his  house  and  all  that  it  contained  borne  away  by  the 
billows.  For  two  days  were  he  and  his  family  kept  out  of  their  dwel- 
ling. At  length  circumstances  permitted  them  to  return  to  it ; and 
thanking  God  for  their  personal  safety,  they  set  themselves  to  put 
matters  about  the  premises  in  order.  They  were  beginning  to  recover 
a little  from  their  panic,  when  the  yet  more  terrible  flood  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  visited  their  habitation,  and  filled  the  rooms  to  the 
height  of  five  feet,  as  I ascertained  from  the  stain  it  had  left  on  the 
plaster.  Being  more  quickly  alarmed,  on  this  occasion,  their  flight 
was  more  precipitate.  “But,”  said  Mr.  Mackintosh  to  me,  as  we 
stood  on  his  damp  and  disconsolate  floor,  “ I minded  me  o’  some- 
thing I wad  ha’e  done  ill  wanting  j and  so  I wade  back  again,  and 
crap  in  at  that  window  there,  and  after  grapin’  aboot  and  gettin’  a 
haud  o’  what  I was  seekin’,  I was  gawin’  to  creep  oot  again,  when  I 
bethought  me  o’  my  specks  ” — “ Specks  !”  roared  1 into  his  ear, 
vol.  xiii. — Westminster  Review.  2 b 
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“ how  could  you  risk  your  life  for  a pair  of  spectacles  “ Trouth, 
Sir,”  replied  he  seriously,  “ I could  na’  ha’e  read  my  Bible  without 
them,  and,  mair  nor  that,  they  were  silver  specks,  and  they  were 
specks  sent  me  hame  in  a praisant  frae  my  son  the  Yepiscopal 
meenister  in  Canada.’’  This  was  unanswerable,  and  1 was  glad  to 
learn  that  the  result  of  his  boldness  was  the  salvation  of  his  “specks,” 
as  well  as  of  the  purse  or  pocket-book,  into  which  I presume  to 
interpret  what  he  called  “ the  things  he  wad  ha’e  done  ill  wantin.” 
Not  a particle  of  corn  was  spared  to  him,  and  even  the  straw  was  so 
completely  ruined,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  off  his  live  stock  and 
to  give  up  the  farm.  As  he  told  me  himself,  “ he  was  three  days  on 
the  hill  looking  over  this  disagreeable  affair  j”  yet  I heard  no  murmur 
of  complaint  escape  him,  and  all  his  talk  was  of  thanks  to  God  for 
the  preservation  of  himself  and  his  family.’ — pp.  19 — 23. 

Our  next  extract  will  be  found  of  a more  tragical  description. 
It  exhibits  a most  heart-rending  scene  in  such  vivid  present- 
ment that  we  almost  fancy  it  passing  before  our  eyes,  and 
sympathetically  participate  in  the  agonising  feelings  of  the 
beholders,  eager  to  afford  relief  had  it  been  in  the  power  of 
mortal  man  to  do  so  : — 

f On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  1st  of  August,  the  Rev.  James 
Grant,  minister  of  Nairn,  observed  a dark  cloud  hovering  over  the 
sea,  in  a straight  line  between  Cromarty  and  Findhorn.  It  soon 
assumed  the  shape  of  a huge  black  column,  with  its  base  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  its  top  apparently  reaching  the  clouds.  It 
remained  for  a considerable  time,  during  which  he  particularly  re- 
marked its  circumgyrations  to  be  very  distinct.  It  then  became 
lighter  and  bluer  in  colour,  until  it  gradually  disappeared.  This 
ascending  waterspout  was  also  seen  by  Dr.  Smith  and  others.  The 
morning  of  the  3rd  was  ushered  in  by  heavy  rain  at  Nairn,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  gale  from  the  north  became  tremendous,  and  the  loiter- 
ing fishermen  cast  many  an  eye  towards  the  Firth,  where  the  lowering 
sky  seemed  as  if  stooping  to  mingle  its  waters  with  those  of  the  sea, 
and  where  both  were  so  lashed  up  together  by  the  furious  blast,  that 
it  became  difficult  to  tell  the  precise  boundary  between  them.  About 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a sail  was  descried  off  the  sand-hills  to  the 
north-east  of  Nairn.  She  seemed  to  struggle  forth  from  the  dark 
mantle  of  mist,  obscuring  the  horizon  in  that  direction.  It  was  a 
schooner-rigged  vessel,  and  she  came  staggering  along  before  the 
wind  as  if  in  sore  distress,  with  her  mainsail  torn  and  flying  before 
her.  To  the  weather-beaten  men  of  the  sea,  who  anxiously  watched 
her  motions  from  the  pier,  she  at  first  seemed  as  if  endeavouring  to 
make  the  harbour  of  Nairn,  or  run  aground  on  the  back-shore,  as  the 
only  remaining  chance  of  safety ; but  as  she  neared,  it  became 
obvious  to  every  experienced  eye,  that,  whatever  were  the  wishes  of 
those  on  board,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
from  her  water-logged  and  unmanageable  condition.  Terrific  as  was 
the  storm,  yet  there  were  hearts  there  tender  as  those  of  women  for 
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the  miseries  of  others,  and  firm  as  the  toughest  oak,  when  danger 
was  to  be  grappled  with,  who  would  have  sprang  to  brave  the  tem- 
pest in  any  cause  of  humanity.  But  to  launch  a boat  in  such  a sea 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  their  well-meant  succour  have  availed, 
even  if  they  could  have  passed  beyond  the  overwhelming  surf 
that  broke  upon  the  shore.  Opposite  to  Nairn  there  is  generally  a 
strong  current  setting  from  the  east  towards  Delnies,  and  Whiteness- 
head,  to  the  westward.  Already  had  the  fated  vessel  been  driven  into 
this  current,  and  notwithstanding  the  furious  northern  blast,  she  was 
hurried  rapidly  on,  like  the  floating  carcass  of  some  drowned  creature 
devoid  of  voluntary  action  ; and  after  being  carried  for  a time  as  if  to- 
wards Cromarty,  she  was  seen  to  sink  almost  instantaneously,leaving 
only  a few  feet  of  one  of  her  masts  above  water,  as  a frail  and  tran- 
sient monument,  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  last  despairing  shriek  of 
the  crew  had  been  stifled  by  the  waves.  A subdued  exclamation  of 
horror  burst  from  those  who  witnessed  the  spectacle.  Each  felt  that 
such  might  one  day  be  his  own  fate,  and  with  compressed  lips,  con- 
tracted brows,  and  moistened  eyes,  they  slowly  separated  to  return  to 
their  homes.’ — pp.  26 — 28^ 

Speaking  of  the  injury  done  by  the  flood  to  the  harbour  of 
Nairn,  the  author  mentions  a circumstance  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention : — 

‘ One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  surrounding  scene  was  a fish- 
ing hut,  about  twelve  feet  long,  standing  on  a beach  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  constructed  of  four  posts,  with  bearers  stretched  between 
them  at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof  and  all,  with  outside  planks. 
While  the  bridge,  the  pier,  the  vessels,  nay  the  very  rocks,  were 
yielding  to  the  furious  force  of  the  deluge,  this  ark  stood  unmoved  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters  of  both  floods,  and  uninjured,  except  that  it 
was  swayed  a little  from  the  perpendicular.  No  building  of  stone  and 
lime  could  have  stood  in  the  same  place.  Its  preservation,  therefore, 
is  worthy  of  record,  as  a valuable  fact,  to  prove  how  much  mere  posts 
and  planks  will  resist  in  such  a situation.  It  stands  as  a useful  in- 
structor to  the  burghers  of  Nairn,  for  the  restoration  of  their  harbour, 
the  damage  done  to  which  is  calculated  at  2,500 1! — pp.  32,  33. 

Having  completed  his  survey  of  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
Nairn,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  Findhorn,  and  in  describing 
the  entrance  to  the  districts  called  the  Streens  at  Eanach,  one 
of  the  most  romantic  passes  in  the  Highlands,  he  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  : — 

‘ Immediately  within  the  pass,  and  on  the  right  bank,  stand  the  ruins 
of  the  interesting  little  mansion-house  of  Pollochock.  Macqueen, 
the  laird  of  this  little  property,  is  said  to  have  been  nearer  seven  than 
six  feet  high,  proportionably  built,  and  active  as  a roebuck.  Though 
he  was  alive  within  half  acenturv,  it  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  killed 
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the  last  wolf  that  infested  this  district.*  The  prevailing  story  is 
this  : — A poor  woman,  crossing  the  mountains  with  two  children,  was 
assailed  by  the  wolf,  and  her  infants  devoured,  and  she  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  Moyhall.  The  chief  of  Mackintosh  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  the  babes,  than,  moved  by  pity  and  rage,  he  dis- 
patched orders  to  his  clan  and  vassals,  to  assemble  the  next  day  at 
twelve  o’clock,  to  proceed  in  a body  to  destroy  the  wolf.  Pollochock 
was  one  of  those  vassals,  and  being  then  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  and 
possessed  of  gigantic  strength  and  determined  courage,  his  appear- 
ance was  eagerly  looked-for  to  take  a lead  in  the  enterprise.  But  the 
hour  came,  and  all  were  assembled  except  him  to  whom  they  most 
trusted.  Unwilling  to  go  without  him,  the  impatient  chief  fretted 
and  fumed  through  the  hall ; till,  at  length,  about  an  hour  after  the 
appointed  time,  in  stalked  Pollochock,  dressed  in  his  full  Highland 
attire ; “ I am  little  used  to  wait  thus  for  any  man,”  exclaimed  the 
chafed  chieftain,  “and  still  less  for  thee,  Pollochock,  especially  when 
such  game  is  a-foot  as  we  are  boune  after  !” — “What  sort  o’  game 
are  ye  after.  Mackintosh  ?’’  said  Pollochock  simply,  and  not  quite 
understanding  his  allusion,  “The  wolf,  sir,”  replied  Mackintosh;  “did 
not  my  messenger  instruct  you?” — “ Ou  aye,  that’s  true,”  answered 
Pollochock,  with  a good-humoured  smile ; “ troth  I had  forgotten. 
But  an  that  be  a’,’’  continued  he,  groping  with  his  right  hand  among 
the  ample  folds  of  his  plaid,  “there’s  the  wolf's  head !”  Exclamations 
of  astonishment  and  admiration  burst  from  chief  and  clansmen  as  he 
held  out  the  grim  and  bloody  head  of  the  monster  at  arm’s-length,  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  crowded  around  him.  “As  I came 
through  the  slochk,*byeast  the  hill  there,”  said  he,  as  if  talkingof  some 
everyday  occurrence,  “ I forgathered  wi’  the  beast.  My  long  dog  there 
turned  him.  I buckled  wi’  him,  and  dirkit  him,  and  syne  whuttled 
his  craig,  and  brought  awa’  his  countenance,  for  fear  he  might  come 
alive  again;  for  they  are  very  precarious  creatures.” — “My  noble 
Pollochock!”  cried  the  chief  in  ecstacy ; “the  deed  was  worthy  of 
thee  ! In  memorial  of  thy  hardihood,  I here  bestow  upon  thee  Sean- 
nachan,  to  yield  meal  for  thy  good  greyhound  in  all  time  coming.” 
Seannachan,  or  “ the  old  field,”  is  directly  opposite  to  Pollochock.’ — 
pp.  41 — 43. 

There  is  something  horrifically  picturesque  in  the  extraordi- 
nary disinterment  narrated  in  the  following  passage,  particularly 
in  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a century,  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy  suicide  was  found  : — 

‘ Coming  to  the  Relugas  property,  on  the  right  bank,  we  have  a 
striking  example  of  the  power  of  water.  The  marsh-ditch  was  cut 
in  a direct  line  from  the  hill  towards  the  river,  passing  in  its  way 
thither  alternately  along  broad  plains  and  down  steep  banks.  At  one 

* * Wolves  are  believed  to  have  been  extirpated  in  Scotland  about  the 
year  1680,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  partially  existed  in 
remote  districts  considerably  after  that  period.’ 

t ‘ Hollow  or  ravine.’ 
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place,  immediately  above  where  the  public  road  now  runs,  it  was 
carried  past  Cumin’s  Cairn,  rising  on  the  verge  of  a steeply-inclined 
bank  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  This  heap  of  stones  was  raised 
over  the  body  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Cumin,  who,  having  hanged 
himself  in  his  barn  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  that  is  to 
say,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  time  I now  speak  of,  was 
buried  on  the  marsh,  according  to  the  custom  observed  with  suicides. 
The  moment  the  ditch  was  opened  down  the  face  of  the  bank,  it  col- 
lected the  wmter  of  every  shower  of  rain  ; and,  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  a temporary  cataract,  a gully  of  immense  magnitude  was 
cut  in  the  alluvial  matter  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two.  The  bottom 
of  this  soon  formed  itself  into  an  inclined  plane,  of  above  one  hun- 
dred yards  in  length,  after  which  the  water  ceased  to  have  any  effect 
on  it.  This  sufficiently  illustrates  the  law  governing  all  streams  in 
their  operations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  have  all  a tendency, 
by  deepening  one  place  and  filling  up  another,  to  reduce  their  chan- 
nels to  inclined  planes.  After  a flood,  which  brought  down  a good 
deal  of  the  loose  material  on  the  sides  of  the  gully,  a boy,  tending 
cattle,  observed  something  like  long  red  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze, 
near  the  top  of  the  broken  bank.  On  climbing  up  to  investigate  the 
matter,  what  was  his  horror  and  dread  when  he  discovered  that  the 
hair  was  attached  to  a ghastly  human  head ! He  fled  home  in  terror, 
and  the  people  crowded  out  to  see  the  wonder.  There  they  found  the 
corpse  of  Cumin,  so  entire,  that  if  any  one  could  have  known  him 
alive  he  must  have  perfectly  recognized  his  features.  The  head  pro- 
truded horizontally  from  the  bank,  and  the  exudation  from  the  body 
had  tinged  the  sand  beneath  it  of  a black  colour,  to  a considerable 
depth.  The  cause  of  the  preservation  of  the  body  was  manifestly  the 
dry  ferruginous  sand  it  was  buried  in.  The  rope  was  found  about 
his  neck,  and  attached  to  the  fatal  beam.  During  the  night  following 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  the  man’s  descendants  carried  all  off,  and 
buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Edenkillie.’ — pp.  55,  56. 

The  following  tale,  which  was  related  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
Gumming  Bruce,  is  an  admirable  pendant  to  the  wolf  story, 
which  we  have  already  given  : — 

f The  last  wolves  existing  in  this  district,  had  their  den  in  a deep 
sandy  ravine,  under  the  Knock  of  Braemoray,  near  the  source  of  the 
Burn  of  Newton.  Two  brothers,  residing  at  the  little  place  of  Fal- 
kirk, boldly  undertook  to  watch  the  old  ones  out,  and  to  kill  their 
young  ; and,  as  every  one  had  suffered  more  or  less  from  their  depre- 
dations, the  excitement  to  learn  the  result  of  so  perilous  an  enterprise 
was  universal.  Having  seen  the  parent  animals  quit  their  den  in 
search  of  prey,  the  one  brother  stationed  himself  as  a sentinel  to  give 
the  alarm  in  case  the  wolves  should  return,  whilst  the  other  threw  off 
his  plaid,  and,  armed  with  his  dirk  alone,  crawled  in  to  dispatch  the 
cubs.  He  had  not  been  long  in  the-den,  when  the  wolves  were  seen 
by  the  watchman  hastening  back  to  the  ravine.  A sudden  panic  seized 
the  wretched  man,  and  he  fled,  without  giving  the  promised  warning, 
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anil  never  stopped  till  he  had  crossed  the  Divie  two  miles  off.  There, 
conscience-stricken  for  his  cowardice,  he  wounded  himself  in  various 
places  with  his  dirk  ; and,  on  reaching  Falkirk,  he  told  the  people, 
who  eagerly  collected  to  hear  the  result  of  the  adventure,  that  the 
wolves  had  surprised  them  in  the  den,  that  his  brother  was  killed,  and 
that  he  had  miraculously  escaped,  wounded  as  he  was.  A shout  of 
vengeance  rent  the  air  3 and  each  man,  catching  up  whatever  weapon 
he  could  lay  hands  on,  the  whole  gathering  set  out,  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  recover  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  lost  friend. 

c But  what  was  their  astonishment,  when,  on  reaching  the  Hill  of 
Bogney,  they  beheld  the  mangled  and  bloody  form  of  him  whom  they 
supposed  dead,  dragging  itself  towards  them.  For  a moment  they 
were  awed  by  a superstitious  fear  ; but  they  soon  learned  the  history 
of  his  escape.  Fie  had  found  little  difficulty  in  killing  the  cubs,  and 
he  was  in  the  act  of  making  his  way  out,  when  the  mouth  of  the  hole 
was  darkened,  and  the  she-wolf  was  upon  him.  With  one  lucky 
thrust  of  his  dirk,  he  despatched  her  at  once  ; but  his  contest  with 
her  grim  companion  was  long  and  severe  ; and,  although  he  fought 
in  that  narrow  place,  and  from  behind  the  body  of  the  brute  he  had 
killed,  he  was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  before  he  succeeded  in  depriving 
his  ferocious  enemy  of  life.  The  indignation  of  the  people  against 
the  dastard  brother,  on  thus  beholding  his  falsehood  and  cowardice 
made  manifest,  knew  no  bounds.  They  dragged  him  before  the  laird, 
who,  on  hearing  the  case,  adjudged  him  to  be  forthwith  hanged  on 
the  summit  of  the  conical  hill, — a sentence  that  was  immediately  put 
in  execution.’ 

We  have  already  stated,  as  one  of  the  most  attractive  pecu- 
liarities of  this  work,  the  circumstance  of  the  author  having 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  and  pub- 
lished, their  simple,  unadorned,  but  often  picturesque  and  affect- 
ing narratives  of  their  feelings  in  the  midst  of  danger,  the 
efforts  they  made  for  their  own  preservation,  and  not  un- 
frequently  marvellous  accidents  to  which  they  were  indebted  for 
their  ultimate  safety.  Of  these  homely  narratives,  that  of  the 
miller  of  Dunphail,  which  we  here  subjoin,  will  not  be  found 
the  least  interesting. 

f It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  3rd,  that  the  Dorback 
began  to  send  so  much  flood-water  down  the  mill-run,  as  to  occasion 
a stream  to  flow  between  the  dwelling-house  and  the  partially-wooded 
bank  in  front  of  it.  This  soon  became  so  deep  and  strong,  that, 
before  the  miller  could  get  out  his  pony  and  his  five  cows,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ford  it  } and  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  the  miller,  a 
boy  his  brother,  the  assistant  miller,  a lad,  and  a servant  girl,  were 
thus  surrounded  by  the  flood.  The  partial  subsidence  noticed  every 
where  else,  took  place  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  flood 
fell  so  considerably,  that  the  prisoners  might  have  got  out,  but  con- 
ceiving that  all  danger  was  over,  they  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
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this  opportunity.  But,  as  they  were  engaged  in  religious  worship, 
down  came  the  river  suddenly  again  upon  them,  re-established,  with 
greater  strength  and  depth  than  ever,  the  stream  in  front,  that  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  bank,  and  very  soon  afterwards  it  rose 
on  the  house,  and  poured  into  it  both  by  the  door  and  windows.  “ I 
ran,”  said  the  miller,  “to  the  bed  where  my  little  brother  lay  ; and, 
snatching  him  up,  1 carried  him  out  to  the  meal-mill,  the  floor  of 
which  was  elevated  and  dry,  and  I kindled  a tire  on  the  bricks,  to  keep 
him  and  the  lass  warm.  By  this  time,  the  cattle  were  up  to  their 
bellies  in  w ater  in  the  byre  ; and  1 ran  to  throw  straw  bundles  under 
them  and  the  pigs,  to  raise  them,  to  prevent  their  being  drowned.  I 
had  hardly  returned  to  the  house,  when  the  south  gable,  which  had 
the  current  beating  against  it,  fell  inwards  on  the  other  room,  and  I 
was  instantly  obliged  to  knock  out  that  window  in  the  north  gable,  to 
let  the  water  escape,  otherwise  we  must  have  perished  where  we  w'ere. 
About  five  o’clock,  I observed  my  neighbours,  John  Grant  and  his 
wife,  standing  on  the  bank  in  front.  The  distance  between  us  was 
not  thirty  yards,  yet  I could  not  make  them  hear  for  the  fearsome  roar 
of  the  water,  which  was  now  quite  tremendous.  Large  trees  were 
constantly  coming  down  and  striking  against  the  carding-mill.  The 
look  up  the  water  was  awful.  It  seemed  as  if  a sea  was  coming  down 
upon  us,  with  terrible  waves,  tossing  themselves  into  the  air,  much 
higher  than  the  houses.*  I saw  Grant’s  wife  go  up  the  bank,  and  she 
returned  some  time  afterwards  with  four  men.  We  watched  them 
consulting  together,  and  our  hopes  rose  high ; but  when  we  saw  them 
leave  the  place  without  making  any  attempt  to  save  us,  we  thought 
that  all  hope  for  us  in  this  world  was  gone.  Willingly  would  1 have 
.given  all  I had,  or  might  expect  to  possess,  to  have  planted  but  the 
.soles  of  my  feet,  and  those  of  my  companions,  on  yon  bit  green  sod, 
then  still  untouched  by  the  waters.  Every  moment  we  expected  the 
.crazed  walls  of  the  house  to  yield,  and  to  bury  us  in  their  ruins,  or 
that  we  and  it  together  should  be  swept  aAvay.  We  began  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await  us.  I thank  Almighty 
God  that  supported  me  in  that  hour  of  trial.  I felt  calm  and  collected, 
and  my  assistant  was  no  less  so.  My  little  brother,  too,  said,  ‘ he 
was  na  feared but  the  woman  and  the  lad  were  frantic,  and  did 
nothing  but  shriek  and  wring  their  hands. 

‘ “ While  we  were  in  this  situation,  we  suddenly  saw  about  sixty 
jpeople  coming  dowm  the  bank,  and  our  hopes  revived.  The  four  men 
had  gone  to  raise  the  country,  and  they  now  appeared  with  ropes.  All 
our  attention  was  fixed  on  their  motions.  They  drove  a post  into  the 
ground,  and  threw  the  end  of  a thick  rope  across  to  me.  This  we 
fixed  to  a strong  beam,  and  jammed  it  within  the  front  window,  whilst 
they  on  the  bank  made  fast  the  other  end  of  it  to  the  post.  A smaller 
rope  was  thrown  over.  This  I fastened  round  the  boy’s  waist,  and  he 
was  dragged  through  the  water  to  the  bank,  supporting  himself  all  the 

* Macdonald,  the  fanner  of  Tillyglens  states,  that  the  waves  were  so 
high,  that  he  could  not  see  the  mills  at  all  from  his  side  of  the  river,  till 
he  climbed  the  bank. 
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way  on  the  larger  rope,  that  was  stretched  between  the  window  and 
the  post.  The  lass  lost  her  hold,  and  was  taken  out  half  drowned  ; 
but,  thank  Providence  ! we  were  all  saved.  By  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  water  had  so  fallen,  that  I made  my  way  in,  to  give  pro- 
vender  to  the  beasts.  I then  found  that  the  whole  Dorback  had  come 
over  from  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  cut  a new  course  close  at 
the  back  of  the  mills.  All  the  mill-leads  were  cut  entirely  away.  A 
deep  ravine  was  dug  out  between  the  houses  and  the  bank — their 
foundations  were  undermined  in  that  direction — the  machinery  de- 
stroyed— the  gables  next  the  river  carried  away — and  all,  even  the 
very  ground,  so  ruined,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  ever  to  have  mills 
here  again.”  ’ — pp.  74 — 77. 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  flood  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Findhorn,  below  Coulternose,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  : — 

‘ The  boat  was  now  again  brought  up  by  the  Kincorth  horses  to  a 
point  near  the  bridge  over  the  Moy  Burn.  There  Donald  Monro 
again  sprang  forward,  and  Serjeant  John  Grant,  an  old  pensioner  from 
Findhorn,  with  David  Reat,  from  Kinteasock,  and  Robert  Dallas, 
claimed  the  honour  of  the  Stripe  Side  adventure.  After  bringing  the 
boat  across  the  flooded  bridge,  they,  with  great  difficulty,  crossed  the 
stream  on  the  Moy  side  of  it,  and  pulled  along  the  road  till  the  current 
became  so  strong  that  the  people  who  waded  breast  deep  to  meet  them, 
were  compelled  to  haul  them  up  by  means  of  ropes.  There  was  one 
individual  in  that  boat  whose  exertions  Mr.  Suter  says,  he  can  never 
forget.  The  others  were  sufficiently  active,  but  he  was  both  physically 
and  morally  more  energetic  than  they,  and  his  conduct  was  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  call  forth  the  frequent  and  united  plaudits  of  all  pre- 
sent. This  was  Donald  Monro,  who,  from  certain  remarkable  parts 
of  his  dress,  was  that  day  called  Straw  Hat  and  Yellow  Waistcoat, — 
titles  under  which  he  gained  so  much  honour,  that  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  now  at  the  prow,  now 
at  the  stern,  now  in  the  water  to  the  neck,  and  again  he  was  tugging 
hard  at  the  oar : in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of 
deliverance. 

f Having  pulled  up  as  far  as  they  could  in  the  still  water,  they 
approached  the  desperate  current  formerly  noticed  as  having  swept 
away  the  two  elms,  and  fearlessly  dashed  into  its  tumultuous  waves. 
For  a moment  the  spectators  were  in  the  most  anxious  doubt  as  to  the 
result  j for,  though  none  could  pull  a stronger  oar,  yet  the  boat,  in 
crossing  a distance  equal  to  its  own  length,  was  swept  down  200 
yards.  Ten  yards  more  would  have  dashed  them  to  atoms  on  the 
lower  stone-wall.  But  they  were  now  in  comparatively  quiet  water  ; 
and,  availing  themselves  of  this,  they  pulled  up  again  to  the  park,  in 
the  space  between  two  currents,  and  passed  with  a little  less  difficulty, 
though  in  the  same  manner,  the  second  and  third  streams,  and  at 
length  reached  the  houses.  The  spectators  gave  them  three  hearty 
cheers.  By  this  time  the  Kerrs  had  been  left  scarcely  three  feet  of 
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ground  to  stand  on,  under  the  back  wall  of  the  houses.  A pleasing 
sight  it  was  to  see  the  boat  touch  that  tiny  strand,  and  the  despairing 
family  taken  on  board.  After  they  were  safely  stowed.  Yellow-waist- 
coat was  observed  wading,  and  sounding  his  way  with  a pole,  till  he 
reached  the  west  end  of  the  building,  where  he  pounced  upon  an 
enormous  hog,  which  he  lugged  down  to  the  boat,  and  threw  in  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  a rabbit.  “ My  indignation  was  stirred  up 
against  the  Kerrs,”  said  Mr.  Suter,  “ thinking  that,  at  such  a time, 
they  could  have  thought  of  risking  Monro’s  life  for  such  a purpose.” 
But  I was  afterwards  pleased  to  learn,  that  it  was  to  preserve  “ poor 
Widow  Ross’s  soo,  which  was  a'  that  was  noo  left  till  her.” 

‘ How  anxiously  did  the  spectators  watch  every  motion  of  the  little 
boat  that  was  now  so  crowded  as  very  much  to  impede  the  rowers. 
They  crossed  the  two  first  streams,  and  finally  drew  up  for  the  last  and 
dreadful  trial.  There  the  frail  bark  was  again  whirled  down  ; and, 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions,  the  stern  just  touched  the  wall. 
The  prow,  however,  was  in  stiller  water  j one  desperate  pull ; she 
sprang  forward  in  safety,  and  a few  more  strokes  of  the  oar  landed  the 
poor  people  amongst  fifty  or  sixty  of  their  assembled  friends.  Then 
was  there  a meeting  between  parents  and  son  ! What  gratulations  ! 
What  greetings  and  embracings  ! What  grappling  of  hearts  and 
moisture  of  eyes  ensued  ! All  crowded  round  them  to  obtain  one 
squeeze  of  their  hands.  “ Hoot  toot,  nonsense  !”  cried  the  weather- 
beaten Rodney,  dashing  his  rough  hand  across  his  eyes,  “ What’s  this 
o’t  ? Toots  ! I canna  stand  this  mair  than  you,  bairns.  Od  I maun 
just  greet  it  out.” 

‘ Old  Kerr’s  account  interested  them  all.  Seeing  their  retreat  cut 
off  by  the  flood,  they  attempted  to  wade  ashore.  But  the  nearer  the 
shore  the  deeper  and  more  powerful  was  the  current.  The  moment 
was  awful.  The  torrent  increased  on  all  sides,  and  night,  dark  night, 
was  spread  over  them.  The  stream  began  to  be  too  deep  for  the 
niece,  a girl  of  twelve  years  of  age, — she  lost  heart,  and  began  to  sink. 
At  this  alarming  crisis,  Kerr  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  preter- 
natural strength  and  presence  of  mind.  He  seized  the  trembling 
girl,  and  placed  her  on  his  back,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his 
wife,  he  providentially,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  regained  his 
own  house.  Between  8 and  9 o’clock,  he  groped  his  way,  and  led 
his  wife  and  niece  up  into  the  garret.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  they 
remained  there,  but  supposed  it  might  be  till  about  two  o’clock  next 
morning,  when  the  roof  began  to  fail.  To  avoid  being  crushed  to 
death,  he  worked  anxiously  till  he  drove  down  the  partition  separating 
them  from  the  adjoining  house.  Fortunately  for  him,  it  was  composed 
of  wood  and  clay,  and  a partial  failure  he  found  in  it  very  much 
facilitated  his  operations.  Having  made  their  way  good,  they  re- 
mained there  till  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  strength 
of  .the  water  without  became  so  great,  that  it  bent  inwards  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  of  the  house-door,  till  it  had  no  greater  hold  of  the  staple 
than  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  Aware  that  if  the  door  should  give 
way,  the  back  wall  of  the  house  would  he  swept  down  by  the  rush  of 
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the  water  inwards,  and  that  they  would  be  crushed  to  atoms,  he 
rummaged  the  garret,  and  fortunately  found  a bit  of  board  and  a few 
nails,  and,  standing  on  the  stair,  he  placed  one  end  of  it  against  the 
door,  and  the  other  on  the  hatch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  garret, 
and  so  nailed  it  firmly  down.  At  last  the  roof  of  the  second  house 
began  to  crack  over  their  heads,  and  Kerr  forced  a way  for  himself 
and  his  companions  through  the  thatch,  as  has  been  already  told. 

‘ “ We  syne  crawled  out  ower  the  tap  o’  the  neist  boose,’’  said  Kerr, 
in  telling  his  own  story,  “ and,  on  our  way,  Jean’s  leg  gaed  throw  an 
awfu’  gap  atween  the  lumm  and  the  roof.  1 then  thocht  to  try  Meggy 
Ross’s  winda  in  the  front,  but  Jean  wudna’  lat  me,  for  fear  I might  fa’ 
i*  the  water,  an’  syne  she  thought  a’  wad  be  lost.  I then  gaed  to  the 
back,  and  tried  to  get  into  Hugh’s,  but  I wusna’  fit  to  break  the  keb- 
bers  o’t  5 an’  it  was  as  weel,  for  a pairt  o’it  soon  fell.  1 then  teuk  for 
the  grun’,  and  drappit  down  on  a wee  bit  spat,  where  I fand  an  auld 
cupple  log,  which  Hugh  had  bought  for  fire.  I heezed  it  up.  There 
was  a hunnin  pin  in’t,  and  that  was  like  a stap,  and  sae  1 gat  them 
doon,  praised  be  the  Lord  !”  Here  the  poor  man  gave  a heartfelt  sigh 
of  gratitude.  “I  then  brak  Hugh’s  back  winda,  and  we  gat  in. 
Hugh’s  twa  kists  war  soomin’  through  the  room  like  ony  thing.  There 
was  a cauf  bed  and  some  claes  there,  and  that  keepit  huz  some  warm  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  some  clear,  Jean  wadna’  bide  in,  for  fear  o’  the 
house  fa’in’.  Whan  we  saw  the  boat  first,  we  thocht  it  was  for  huz ; 
but  what  was  our  thocht  when  we  saw  it  whurlin’  awa  doon  the  water 
again  !” — “Did  you  pray  at  all?”  demanded  Mr.  Suter.  “ Deed,  Sir, 
I dinna  ken  fat  we  did,  but  fan  we  heard  the  hooses  fa’in’  aboot  huz, 
and  it  sae  dark,  troth  we  could  na  think  o’  ony  thing  but  death.”  ’ — 
pp.  120 — 125. 

We  have  only  room  for  one  extract  more  ; but  amidst  all  the 
varied  and  powerful  interest  of  this  volume,  which  sometimes 
makes  the  task  of  selection  a difficult  one,  it  is  to  our  mind  by 
far  the  most  striking.  The  scene  is  the  village  of  Charlestown 
of  Aberlour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey,  and  the  tale  deeply 
tragical. 

‘ The  flood,  both  in  the  Spey  and  its  tributary  burn,  was  terrible  at 
the  village  of  Charlestown  of  Aberlour.  On  the  3rd  of  August, 
Charles  Cruickshanks,  the  innkeeper,  had  a party  of  friends  in  his 
house.  There  was  no  inebriety,  but  there  was  a fiddle  5 and  what 
Scotsman  is  he  who  does  not  know,  that  the  well-jerked  strains  of  a 
lively  strathspey  haye  a potent  spell  in  them  that  goes  beyond  even 
the  witchery  of  the  bowl  ? On  one  who  daily  inhales  the  breezes  from 
the  musical  stream  that  gives  name  to  the  measure,  the  influence  is 
powerful,  and  it  was  that  day  felt  by  Cruickshanks  with  a more  than 
ordinary  degree  of  excitement.  He  was  joyous  to  a pitch  that  made 
his  wife  grave.  I have  already  noticed  the  predestinarian  principles 
prevalent  in  these  parts.  Mrs.  Cruickshanks  was  deeply  affected  by 
her  husband’s  unusual  jollity,  “ Surely  my  goodman  is  daft  the  day,” 
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said  she  gravely,  “ I ne’er  saw  him  dance  at  sic  a rate.  Lord  grant 
that  he  binna  fey*  /” 

‘ When  the  river  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  the  evening,  Cruickshanks, 
who  had  a quantity  of  wood  lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  burn,  asked 
two  of  his  neighbours,  James  Stewart  and  James  Mackerran,  to  go 
and  assist  him  in  dragging  it  out  of  the  water.  They  readily  com- 
plied, and  Cruickshanks,  getting  on  the  loose  raft  of  wood,  they 
followed  him,  and  did  what  they  could  in  pushing  and  hauling  the 
pieces  of  timber  ashore,  till  the  stream  increased  so  much,  that,  with 
one  voice,  they  declared  they  would  stay  no  longer,  and,  making  a 
desperate  effort,  they  plunged  over  head,  and  reached  the  land  with 
the  greatest  difficulty.  They  then  tried  all  their  eloquence  to  persuade 
Cruickshanks  to  come  away,  but  he  was  a bold  and  experienced  floater, 
and  laughed  at  their  fears  ; nay,  so  utterly  reckless  was  he,  that,  having 
now  diminished  the  crazy  ill-put-together  raft  he  stood  on,  till  it  con- 
sisted of  a few  spars  only,  he  employed  himself  in  trying  to  catch  at 
and  save  some  hay-cocks  belonging  to  the  clergyman,  which  were 
floating  past  him.  But,  while  his  attention  was  so  engaged,  the  flood 
was  rapidly  increasing,  till,  at  last,  even  his  dauntless  heart  became 
appalled  at  its  magnitude  and  fury.  “ A horse  ! A horse  !”  he  loudly 
and  anxiously  cried,  “ Run  for  one  of  the  minister’s  horses,  and  ride 
in  with  a rope,  else  I must  go  with  the  stream.’'  He  was  quickly 
obeyed,  but  ere  a horse  arrived,  the  flood  had  rendered  it  impossible 
to  approach  him. 

‘ Seeing  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of  help  in  that  way,  Cruick- 
shanks was  now  seen,  as  if  summoning  up  all  his  resolution  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  to  make  the  perilous  attempt  of  dashing  through  the 
raging  current,  with  his  frail  and  imperfect  raft.  Grasping  more 
firmly  the  iron-shod  pole  he  held  in  his  hand,  called  in  floater’s 
language  a sting,  he  pushed  resolutely  into  it ; but  he  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  the  violence  of  the  water  wrenched  from  his  hold  that  which 
was  all  he  had  to  depend  on.  A shriek  burst  from  his  friends,  as  they 
beheld  the  wretched  raft  dart  off  with  him,  down  the  stream,  like  an 
arrow  freed  from  the  bow-string.  But  the  mind  of  Cruickshanks  was 
no  common  one  to  quail  before  the  first  approach  of  danger.  He 
poised  himself,  and  stood  balanced,  with  determination  and  self-com- 
mand in  his  eye,  and  no  sound  of  fear,  or  of  complaint,  was  heard  to 
come  from  him.  At  the  point  where  the  burn  met  the  river,  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  both,  there  grew  some  trees,  now  surrounded  by  deep 
and  strong  currents,  and  far  from  the  land.  The  raft  took  a direction 
towards  one  of  these,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  tumultuous  waters  of 
the  Spey  before  him,  in  which  there  was  no  hope  that  his  loosely  con- 
nected logs  could  stick  one  moment  together,  he  coolly  prepared  him- 
self, and,  collecting  all  his  force  into  one  well-timed  and  well-directed 
effort,  he  sprang,  caught  a tree,  and  clung  among  its  boughs,  whilst 


* “ .*  I think,’  said  the  old  gardener,  to  one  of  the  maids,  ‘ the  gauger’s 
fie by  which  word  the  common  people  express  those  violent  spirits, 
which  they  think  a presage  of  death.’’—  Guy  Mcmnering , 
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the  frail  raft  hurried  away  from  under  his  foot,  was  dashed  into  frag- 
ments, and  scattered  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  A shout  of  joy  arose 
from  his  anxious  friends,  for  they  now  deemed  him  safe;  but  he 
uttered  no  shout  in  return.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to  procure  help. 
<fAboat!”  was  the  general  cry,  and  some  ran  this  way  and  some 
that,  to  endeavour  to  procure  one.  It  was  now  between  seven  and 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  A boat  was  speedily  obtained  from  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Aberlour,  and,  though  no  one  there  was  very  expert  in  its 
use,  it  was  quickly  manned  by  people,  eager  to  save  Cruickshanks 
from  his  perilous  situation.  The  current  was  too  terrible  about  the 
tree,  to  admit  of  their  nearing  it,  so  as  to  take  him  directly  into  the 
boat;  but  their  object  Was  to  row  through  the  smoother  water,  to  such 
a distance,  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  a rope  to  him,  by  which 
means  they  hoped  to  drag  him  to  the  boat.  Frequently  did  they 
attempt  this,  and  as  frequently  were  they  foiled,  even  by  that  which 
was  considered  as  the  gentler  part  of  the  stream,  for  it  hurried  them 
past  the  point  whence  they  wished  to  make  the  cast  of  their  rope,  and 
compelled  them  to  row  up  again  by  the  side,  to  start  on  each  fresh 
adventure.  Often  were  they  carried  so  much  in  the  direction  of  the 
tree,  as  to  be  compelled  to  exert  all  their  strength  to  pull  themselves 
away  from  him  they  would  have  saved,  that  they  might  avoid  the 
vortex  that  would  have  caught  and  swept  them  to  destruction.  And 
often  was  poor  Cruickshanks  tantalized  with  the  approach  of  help, 
which  came  but  to  add  to  the  other  miseries  of  his  situation,  that  of 
the  bitterest  disappointment.  Yet  he  bore  all  calmly.  In  the  transient 
glimpses  they  had  of  him,  as  they  were  driven  past  him,  they  saw  no 
blenching  on  his  dauntless  countenance, — they  heard  no  reproach,  no 
complaint,  no  sound,  but  an  occasional  short  exclamation  of  encou- 
ragement to  persevere  in  their  friendly  endeavours.  But  the  evening 
wore  on,  and  still  they  were  unsuccessful.  It  seemed  to  them  that 
something  more  than  mere  natural  causes  was  operating  against  them. 
“ His  hour  is  come  !”  said  they,  as  they  regarded  one  another  with 
looks  of  awe;  <four  struggles  are  vain.”  The  courage  and  the  hope 
which  had  hitherto  supported  them  began  to  fail,  and  the  descending 
shades  of  night  extinguished  the  last  feeble  sparks  of  both,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  endeavours. 

* Fancy  alone  can  picture  the  horrors  that  must  have  crept  on  the 
unfortunate  man,  as,  amidst  the  impenetrable  darkness  which  now 
prevailed,  he  became  aware  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  flood  that 
roared  around  him,  by  its  gradual  advance  towards  his  feet,  whilst  the 
rain  and  the  tempest  continued  to  beat  more  and  more  dreadfully  upon 
him.  That  these  were  long  ineffectual  in  shaking  his  collected  mind, 
we  know  from  the  fact,  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he  actually  wound 
up  his  watch  while  in  this  dreadful  situation.  But,  hearing  no  more 
the  occasional  passing  exclamations  of  those  who  had  been  hitherto 
trying  to  succour  him,  he  began  to  shout  for  help  in  a voice  that 
became  every  moment  more  long-drawn  and  piteous,  as,  between  the 
gusts  of  the  tempest,  and  borne  over  the  thunder  of  the  waters,  it 
fell  from  time  to  time  on  the  ears  of  his  clustered  friends,  and  rent  the 
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heart  of  his  distracted  wife.  Ever  and  anon  it  came,  and  hoarser  than 
before,  and  there  was  an  occasional  wildness  in  its  note,  and  now  and 
then  a strange  and  clamorous  repetition  for  a time,  as  if  despair  had 
inspired  him  with  an  unnatural  energy.  But  the  shouts  became 
gradually  shorter, — less  audible,  and  less  frequent,— till  at  last  their 
eagerly  listening  ears  could  catch  them  no  longer.  “ Is  he  gone  ? ” — 
was  the  half-whispered  question  they  put  to  one  another,  and  the 
smothered  responses  that  were  muttered  around,  but  too  plainly  told 
how  much  the  fears  of  all  were  in  unison. 

‘ “ What  was  that  ?”  cried  his  wife  in  delirious  scream, — “ That 
was  his  whistle  I heard  !” — She  said  truly.  A shrill  whistle,  such  as 
that  which  is  given  with  the  lingers  in  the  mouth,  rose  again  over  the 
loud  din  of  the  deluge,  and  the  yelling  of  the  storm.  He  was  not  yet 
gone.  His  voice  was  but  cracked  by  his  frequent  exertions  to  make  it 
heard,  and  he  had  now  resorted  to  an  easier  mode  of  transmitting  to 
his  friends  the  certainty  of  his  safety.  For  some  time  his  unhappy 
wife  drew  hope  from  such  considerations,  but  his  whistles,  as  they 
came  more  loud  and  prolonged,  pierced  the  ears  of  his  foreboding 
friends,  like  the  ill-omened  cry  of  some  warning  spirit ; and,  it  may 
be  matter  of  question  whether  all  believed  that  the  sounds  they  heard 
were  really  mortal.  Still  they  came  louder  and  clearer  for  a brief 
space  ; but  at  last  they  were  heard  no  more,  save  in  his  frantic  wife’s 
fancy,  who  continued  to  start  as  if  she  still  heard  them,  and  to  wander 
about,  and  to  listen,  when  all  but  herself  were  satisfied  that  she  could 
never  hear  them  again. 

******* 

* The  body  of  poor  Cruickshanks  was  found  in  the  afternoon  of  next 
day,  on  the  Haugh  of  Dandaleith,  some  four  or  five  miles  below.  As 
it  had  ever  been  his  uniform  practice  to  wind  his  watch  up  at  night, 
and  as  it  was  discovered  to  be  nearly  full  wound  when  it  was  taken  from 
his  pocket,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  self-possession  enough  to  obey 
his  usual  custom,  under  circumstances  so  terrible,  is  as  unquestionable 
as  it  is  wonderful.  It  had  stopt  at  a quarter  of  an  hour  past  eleven 
o’clock,  which  would  seem  to  fix  that  as  the  fatal  moment  when  the 
tree  was  rent  away,  for  when  that  happened,  his  struggles  amidst  the 
raging  waves  of  the  Spey  must  have  been  few  and  short.  When  the 
men,  who  had  so  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  save  him,  were  talking 
over  the  matter,  and  agreeing  that  no  human  help  could  have  availed 
him,  “ I’m  thinkin’  I could  ha’  ta’en  him  oot,”  said  a voice  in  the 
circle.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  speaker,  and  a general  ex- 
pression of  contempt  followed,  for  it  was  a boy  of  the  name  of  John 
Rainey,  a reputed  idiot,  from  the  foot  of  Belrinnes,  who  spoke. 
“ You  !”  cried  a dozen  voices  at  once,  “ what  would  you  have  done, 
you  wise  man  ?” — “ I wud  ha’e  tied  an  empty  anker-cask  to  the  end  o’ 
a lang  lang  tow,  an’  I wud  ha’e  floated  it  aff  frae  near  aboot  wliar  the 
raft  was  ta’en  first  awa’,  an’  syne,  ye  see,  as  the  stream  teuk  the  raft 
till  the  tree,  maybe  she  wud  ha’e  ta’en  the  cask  there  too, — an’  if 
Charley  Cruickshanks  had  ance  gotten  a haud  o’  the  rope,” — He  would 
have  finished,  but  his  auditors  were  gone.  They  had  silently  slunk 
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away  in  different  directions,  one  man  alone  having  muttered,  as  he 
went,  something  about  “ wisdom  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of  fools.”  ’ 
— pp.  257-265. 

These  extracts  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  justifying  the 
commendations  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  bestow  on  the 
performance  of  the  northern  baronet,  and  also  of  stamping  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  a lively  impression  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  incidents  of  the  calamitous  floods,  which  committed  such 
havoc  in  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  little  more  than  a year  ago. 
Visitations  like  this  are  happily  rare  in  our  climate,  and  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  there  ever  occurred  in  our  island  a 
hurricane  so  fierce  and  destructive,  or  which  was  attended  with 
circumstances  so  extraordinary.  With  respect  to  the  damage 
done  to  property,  whether  of  a temporary  or  permanent  nature, 
by  sweeping  away  buildings,  animals,  and  crops,  or  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  body  of  the  soil  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  ; but  taking  loss  of  every  kind  into  account, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  rate  it  at  little  short  of  a quarter  of  a 
million.  Fortunately,  the  waste  of  human  life  was  far  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  suddenness  of  the 
calamity,  and  the  terrible  force  with  which  the  waters  descended, 
particularly  along  the  courses  of  the  Findhorn  and  Spey  ; nor, 
through  the  provident  care  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  was  the 
destruction  of  domestic  animals  by  any  means  so  extensive  or 
general  as  we  might  have  anticipated.  But  still  the  misery 
occasioned  by  these  floods  has  been  very  great,  and  hundreds  of 
poor  people,  who  formerly  lived  in  tolerable  ease  and  comfort, 
having  been  suddenly  deprived  of  their  all,  are  now  in  a state  of 
want  and  beggary.  We  have  only  one  other  remark  to  make, 
which  is,  that  the  extraordinary  results  produced  by  these  floods 
afford  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  running  water, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  is  capable  of  effecting ; for  not 
only  did  rivers,  abandoning  their  old  courses,  scoop  out  for  them- 
selves new  ones,  and  buildings  of  all  sorts  yield  to  the  fury  of 
the  raging  currents,  but,  in  some  instances,  bridges  were  carried 
off  en  masse , and  “ actually  hurried  on  for  some  distance  down 
the  streams  before  they  went  to  pieces  and  sank in  others 
they  were  burst  to  pieces  by  a force  acting  upwards,  as  if  a 
mine  had  exploded  under  them,  while  detached  rocks,  of  such 
magnitude  that  no  human  forge  could  move  them,  were  rolled 
onward,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  yards,  and 
smaller  masses  to  the  distance  of  miles.  These,  and  many 
similar  facts,  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  geologist, 
to  whom,  indeed,  the  operations  of  the  Morayshire  floods  have 
opened  a new  and  interesting  field  of  study,  the  cultivation  of 
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which  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of  advantage,  both  in 
the  way  of  correcting  errors,  and  of  making  some  important 
additions  to  the  amount  of  ascertained  truths. 


Art.  VII. — “ Euripidis  Troades , acced'd  Seidleri , Mattliice,  et  aliorum 
annotatio  selecta.  Cui  et  pauca  qucedam  sua  subjecit  Editor.''' 
Londini.  Apud  B.  Fellowes.  8vo.  1830. 

¥T  is  the  usage  in  most  of  our  schools  to  confine  the  attention 
A of  a student  to  a few  of  the  best  plays  of  Euripides  ; to  read 
them  all  carefully  would  require  more  time  than  can  be  spared, 
and,  we  may  add,  more  time  than  they  deserve.  The  Troades 
is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  included  in  a school  and 
college  course,  if  the  poetical  merits  of  a dramatic  piece  have 
any  influence  in  determining  the  tutor’s  choice.  There  are 
some  passages  in  it,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  not  surpassed,  in 
real  beauty  and  energy,  by  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  extant 
Greek  drama ; for  example,  the  latter  part  of  the  address  of 
Cassandra,  beginning  at  line  446.  In  the  second  line  of  this 
noble  passage  (arsif  oirwg  Ta^iar’  igqSov  vvptpuy  yripu>pe£ra),  the 
Editor  has  retained  the  common  punctuation,  which  is  un? 
doubtedly  the  right  one  : the  words  that  follow  otux  cannot  be 
separated  from  one  another. 

The  text  which  the  Editor  has  adopted  is  that  of  Augustus 
Matthiae : the  few  instances  in  which  he  has  deviated  from  it 
are  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  These  variations  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  important : they  are,  however,  in  general,  im-? 
provements,  and  some  of  them  had  been  previously  sanctioned 
by  Matthiae  and  others. 

For  Trpwpav  in  Matthiae  [1.  103]  the  Editor  writes  7Tj owpav, 
according  to  the  edict  of  Hermann  : no  reason  is  given  for  it  ; 
reasons  against  it  might  be  found. 

In  line  700  the  Editor  has  restored  cribaij,  for  which  Matthiae 
had  inconsiderately  written  cnbau  in  obedience  to  a canon  of 
Dawes,  to  which  homage  is  no  longer  paid.  This  is  not  the 
only  example  in  which  Matthiae  would  change  the  subjunctive 
into  the  indicative,  according  to  his  notion  of  the  usage  of  ou 
jufj. — See  his  Grammar.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  pp.  762,  763. 

L.  249,  for  pevu  in  Matthiae,  we  have  pivu  in  the  present 
edition,  an  obvious  and  a certain  alteration,  which  Matthiae,  as 
quoted  in  the  note,  recommends. 

Again,  1.  468,  we  have  rd  prj  tj)i\a,  instead  of  ra  pot  QtXct,  which 
Matthiae  retained  in  his  text,  though  he  admits  the  true  reading 
to  be  that  which  the  present  Editor  has  introduced. 
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In  line  552,  the  Editor  has  followed  Hermann  and  the  Scho- 
liast, in  preferring  irup  vttvu)  to  tt ap  dtvu> : in  this  judgment  we 
do  not  coincide;  nor  can  the  practice  of  quoting  Milton  and 
Virgil  (which  is  apparently  done  to  sanction  indirectly  the  new 
reading)  be  reconciled  with  the  rules  of  sound  criticism. 

In  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Editor  has  deviated 
from  the  reading  of  Matthise,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  explained  his  reasons  : for  instance,  1.  597,  the  Editor  has 
preferred  tto6ol  to  the  irovoi  of  Matthise’s  text,  without  stating 
any  of  the  various  readings,  or  any  remark  of  Matthise  on  it. 

It  would  certainly  have  added  to  the  value  of  this  edition  in 
the  eyes  of  scholars,  if  the  Editor  had  noted  the  various  read- 
ings in  most  of  the  more  difficult  passages. 

The  Editor  appears  also  to  have  been  rather  too  sparing  of  his 
own  explanation  : the  notes  selected  are  generally  good,  but 
there  is  hardly  sufficient  aid  for  a young  student.  When  the 
commentators  are  at  variance,  or  not  sufficiently  clear,  a little 
additional  observation  is  useful  and  necessary.  L.  1138  the 
Editor  writes  apovptv  Sopv  instead  of  the  aipopiv  Sopv  of  Mat- 
thise : that  the  new  reading  is  admissible  cannot  be  denied  ; 
perhaps  it  is  the  best;  but  we  are  at  a loss  to  conjecture  the 
MS.  reading,  except  it  be  contained  in  the  alpovptv  of  Aid. 
Hell. 

The  note  of  Matthise  is  not  clear  enough  to  a young  scholar, 
to  shew  him  the  real  meaning  of  dpovptv  Sopv,  which  certainly 
refers  to  setting  sail.  L.  98,  Matthise  doubts  if  dva  can  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  dv£\e,  which  opinion  Hermann,  in  the  same  note, 
maintains  ; and  the  Editor  appears  by  his  punctuation  to  adopt 
the  notion  of  Hermann. 

Now  it  is  certainly  fair  and  candid  to  give  the  opinions  of 
different  commentators,  and  to  render  to  each  the  credit  due  to 
him.  This,  we  believe,  the  Editor  has  done  on  all  occasions, 
with  great  scrupulousness,  and  it  is  no  small  merit  at  the  present 
day,  when  literary  pilfering  is  so  much  in  vogue.  Two  or  three 
hard-working  men  will  furnish  raw  materials  enough  for  a 
hundred  small-ware  manufacturers. 

In  this  passage  we  consider  it  quite  inadmissible  to  suppose 
that  K£(f>a\rjv  depends  on  dva : there  should  be  no  point  after 
ke <jta\i)v,  this  word  being  put  in  apposition,  (according  to  gram- 
matical language)  with  the  word  Seprjv.  It  may  be  compared 
with  this  formula,  nXiieau)  <te  rov  noSa.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
where  critics  differ,  the  Editor  should  endeavour  to  guide  the 
opinion  of  the  student. 

L.  411.  The  Editor  has  adopted  the  Bloomfieldian  canon 
about  the  orthography  of  adverbs  like  dpa\i,  dpo\6l,  &c. : as 
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far  as  MS.  readings  can  be  depended  on,  it  seems  quite  im- 
possible to  come  to  so  positive  a conclusion  as  the  Doctor  lays 
down ; and  there  is  nothing  in  analogy  which  can  decide  the 
question. 

In  most  of  the  commentaries  which  appear  in  this  country, 
there  is  a want  of  notes  explanatory  of  the  meaning ; parallel 
passages  and  Scholia  in  abundance  are  collected,  but  very  little 
explanation  is  given  in  the  form  of  direct  translation  of  the 
moie  difficult  passages.  Ihis  kind  of  exposition,  accompanied 
with  frequent  elucidation  of  syntactical  usages,  and  of  the 
etymological  forms  of  the  words,  is  that  which  for  teachers  and 
learners  would  prove  the  most  useful.  The  subject  matter  too 
would  often  appear  in  a new  and  clearer  light,  if  more  use  were 
made  of  our  present  topographical  knowledge  of  Greece,  for  the 
illustration  of  local  allusions. 

The  play  under  consideration  furnishes  instances  of  what  might 
be  done  in  this  department,  in  such  names  as  the  Cycloplan 
walls  of  Argos,  the  fountain  Pirene,  and  so  forth. 

The  Editor  has  not  neglected  illustrations  of  this  kind,  nor 
the  exposition  of  the  more  difficult  passages,  though  neither  of 
these  divisions  is  made  so  complete  as  would  be  desired  by  most 
students.  For  a large  class  of  Greek  students.  Scholia  much 
corrupted,  and  notes  in  indifferent  Latin,  are  but  feeble  aids  : it 
may  be  said,  that  scholars  are  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  illus- 
tration, and  that  Latin  and  Greek  notes  are  intended  for  them. 
It  may  be  so ; but  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this  is  not 
the  way  to  make  scholars,  or  to  contribute  to  the  diffusion  and 
right  understanding  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

The  notes,  as  they  stand  at  present,  contain  a selection  of 
very  useful  remarks,  but  had  they  been  expressed  in  plain  and 
simple  English,  their  value  would  have  been  more  than  doubled, 
because  they  would  have  been  read  and  understood  by  a much 
larger  number. 


2 c 
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Art.  VIII. — Proces  conire  L.  de  Potter,  F.  Tielcmans,  A.  Barthels, 
J.  J.  Coche-Mommens,  E.  Vanderstraeten,  et  J.  B.  de  Neve,  accuses 
d’ avoir  excite  directement  a uti  complot  ou  attentat  ayant  pour  but  de 
changer  ou  de  detruire  le  gouvernemenl ; contcnant  ta  Correspondance 
saisie  chez  les  accuses  et  leurs  inter rogatoires,  dormant  l’ explication 
des  denominations  insultantes  par  lesquelles  sont  designes  de  hauts  per- 
sonnages,  d’eminens  fonctionnaires  et  autres,  §c.  ainsi  que  nombre  de 
pieces  diverses  des  plus  interessantes  : ornc  de  deux  lithographies, 
Bruxelles,  chez  Brest  van  Kempen,  3 Mai  1830.  2 vol.  8vo.  pp.  208 

and  p.  348. 

nPHE  same  sympathy  has  not  been  shewn  for  the  efforts  of  the 
-*•  Belgians  to  better  their  political  condition  that  was  ex- 
hibited in  behalf  of  the  French.  Certainly  there  is  a difference 
in  the  two  cases,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  unfavourable  to  the 
Pays  Bas  as  might  be  expected.  The  movement  in  France  was 
a mighty  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  national  will,  indig- 
nant at  an  open  and  impudent  attempt  upon  its  liberties. 
Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  feels  its  wrongs  with  as  great 
unanimity,  and  has  long  and  as  loudly  as  it  dared,  uttered  its 
complaints  and  vindicated  its  rights.  In  France  an  abominable 
ministry  attempted  to  destroy  the  Charter  : in  Belgium  an  anti- 
popular  one  has  long  refused  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  Belgians  have  suffered  numerous  national  out- 
rages : with  a population  far  greater  than  that  of  Holland,  it 
has  been  attached  to  that  kingdom,  almost  in  the  character  of  a 
conquered  country  : it  has  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  its 
language,  it  has  been  saddled  with  debt  not  its  own,  its  places 
of  authority  have  been  filled  by  foreigners,  the  promises  of 
constitutional  privileges  have  been  refused,  its  productions  have 
been  heavily  and  unequally  taxed,  while  the  commerce  of  Holland 
has  been  comparatively  protected  from  impost.  When  patriotic 
writers  have  given  voice  to  these  grievances,  they  have  been  pro- 
secuted under  arbitrary  laws, and  fined,  imprisoned, and  banished, 
and  the  press  itself  placed  under  restrictions  which  deprive  it  of 
wholesome  power,  and,  in  fact,  smother  all  free  expression  of 
opinion.  These  are  evils  acutely  felt  and  universally  understood  : 
the  unanimity  of  all  ranks  on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  is 
even  more  general  than  was  that  of  France ; nobles,  citizens, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  are  at  this  moment  all  of  one  accord  : 
all  demand  a change,  and  none  wish  for  more  than  a constitu- 
tional change.  An  expression  of  opinion  has  at  length  burst 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes,  and,  like  all  ignorant 
persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  they  have  shewn  it  in  acts 
of  violence.  This  may  be  blamed,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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say  what  other  means  they  should  have  taken.  These  acts  of 
violence  have  been  quickly  repressed,  but  it  required  the  popu- 
lation of  citizens  to  take  arms  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  as 
well  as  the  dismissal  of  the  soldiery,  whose  presence  irritated 
the  masses  whom  they  had  resisted.  Wherever  the  armed 
citizens  have  assembled  with  the  design  of  preserving  order,  and 
protecting  lives  and  property  from  the  fury  of  an  enraged 
people,  they  have  taken  the  fortunate  opportunity  which  their 
formidable  position  presented,  of  displaying  to  the  king,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  possible,  the  wrongs  of  the  country  ; and 
requiring,  as  the  sole  method  of  preserving  order,  and  the  only 
condition  on  which  they  could  ensure  tranquillity,  a full 
redress  of  grievances.  Deputations  have  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  the  king  with  petitions  and  lists  of  grievances,  and 
demands  of  melioration,  which  alone  demonstrate  how  very  far 
the  Belgians  have  been  from  enjoying  practical  freedom.  The 
ministers  of  the  Crown  are  not  responsible,  and  the  judges  of 
the  court  are  removable  at  pleasure ; the  press  is  at  the 
mercy  of  courts  thus  constituted,  and  the  judges  are  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  mere  tools  of  the  ministry.  Thus  the 
three  great  securities  of  constitutional  liberty  are  wanting  in 
Belgium— the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the  independence  of 
judges,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  When  men  are  galled  by 
numerous  burthens,  grievances,  and  petty  oppressions,  when 
they  are  pinched  by  want,  harassed  by  imposts,  the  old  vice  of 
a Dutch  government,  and  insulted  in  their  national  character,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  they  should  at  least  break  out  into  a per- 
emptory and  unceremonious  demand  of  their  constitutional 
privileges.  The  lot  fondamentale,  or  constitution,  was  never 
accepted  by  the  Belgians : they  refused  it  and  it  was  imposed 
upon  them  : it  is  doubly  hard,  therefore,  that  its  promises  such 
as  the  three  securities  we  have  here  mentioned,  which,  or  at 
least  two  of  them,  are  there  directly  stipulated  for,  have  not 
been  kept.  We  have  said  that  the  Belgians  in  point  of  fact 
refused  the  loi  fondamentale  which  they  are  now  at  least  con- 
tent to  live  under  with  some  ameliorations.  The  Slates-General 
of  Holland  accepted  it  unanimously  : the  Assembly  of  Notables 
in  Belgium  rejected  it.  The  circumstances  were  these  : 

In  the  nine  departments  of  Belgium  1603  notables  were  con- 
voked : 280  never  attended  to  the  summons.  Of  the  1323  that 
appeared  796  voted  in  the  negative  and  627  in  the  affirmative. 
Of  the  796  negative  votes,  126  were  given  on  grounds  of  a 
religious  nature,  the  Catholics  refusing  to  accept  a Protestant 
king,  and  these  votes  were  put  aside  as  contrary  to  the  dynasty 
and  going  beyond  the  question.  This  reduced  the  negative  votes 
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to  670,  and  gave  a majority  of  143  voices  for  the  rejection  of  the 
constitution.  In  this  difficult  position,  the  government  resolved 
to  consider  the  absent  280  notables  as  consenting  by  their  silence. 
By  this  extraordinary  measure  a pretended  majority  of  1 1 voices 
was  vamped  up,  and  on  the  24th  August  1815  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  or  loi  fondamentale  was  proclaimed. 

We  are  certain  that  it  only  requires  a knowledge  of  the  real 
political  condition  of  the  Pays  Bas  to  vindicate  completely  the 
steps  the  people  have  lately  taken  in  their  own  behalf.  Not 
that  we  advocate  the  burning  of  houses  and  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  obnoxious  persons,  but  we  would  lay  the 
blame  on  the  true  malefactor.  If  an  ignorant  people  are  op- 
pressed and  injured,  and  their  interests  and  wishes  neglected  or 
despised,  what  is  to  be  expected,  but  that  they  will  pursue  the 
measures  open  to  them,  and  be  it  said,  the  only  measures  open 
to  them,  of  procuring  redress.  The  mob  at  Brussels  have  com- 
mitted various  violences  ; the  population  armed  itself,  the  troops 
were  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  streets  were  unpaved,  and  the 
accesses  into  the  town  barricaded,  while  deputations  passed 
to  and  fro  between  the  monarch  and  his  capital : and  insur- 
rection demanded  what  was  refused  to  petition.  Are  then  the 
people  so  wrong  in  an  extreme  case,  in  taking  the  law  into  their 
own  hands?  what  else  was  to  be  done,  while  gross  injuries  re- 
mained unredressed.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  a mere  mob  is 
never  dangerous  until  the  sense  of  the  people  happens  to  be  with 
them : when  all  classes  are  pleased  lookers-on  upon  the  ven- 
geance wreaked  upon  hated  wrong-doers,  what  police,  what 
hired  soldiery,  themselves  of  the  people,  what  authorities,  can 
then  resist  the  fury  of  a multitude  ? Little  is  known  in  this 
country  of  the  condition  of  the  Pays  Bas,  and  little  notice  has 
been  taken  of  their  political  disputes,  hence  the  indifference  with 
which  their  proceedings  have  been  viewed.  Even  in  France, 
where  the  recent  triumph  of  the  popular  cause  might  have  dis- 
posed the  French  to  look  down  with  pleasure  and  sympathy  on 
men  pursuing  a similar  course,  the  movements  in  Belgium  have 
not  been  viewed  altogether  without  regret.  It  has  been  appre- 
hended that  the  foreign  powers  might  fear  the  spread  of  the 
contagion,  seeing  that  the  fever  of  liberty  was  infectious,  and 
thus  be  induced  to  attempt  the  repression  of  the  original  source 
and  supply  of  the  evil.  This  is,  however,  a view  of  the  subject 
unworthy  of  so  great  and  powerful  a nation  of  freemen,  and  will 
not  be  long,  and  is  perhaps  not  at  all,  generally  entertained.  In 
England,  where  a love  of  liberty  is  mixed  up  with  a respect  for 
so  many  aristocratic  privileges,  and  so  many  ancient  abuses, 
and  where  the  fear  of  change  is  a species  of  national  ague,  it  is 
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probable  the  commotions  of  Belgium  will  be  by  some  loudly 
abused,  and  by  others  faintly  lauded,  more  especially  as  they 
.who  speak  at  all  will  probably  speak  in  ignorance. 

The  passing  events  were  shortly  preceded  and  prepared  by  the 
trial  and  banishment  of  the  two  political  writers,  Messrs,  de 
Potter  and  Tielemans.  A very  full  account  of  this  trial,  and  the 
whole  of  the  correspondence  seized  among  the  papers  of  the 
accused,  have  been  published,  it  is  believed,  under  the  authority 
of  the  government,  though  it  has  not  the  impudence  to  come 
forward  and  confess  itself  the  authorizer  of  so  disgraceful  an  act. 
We  think  that  an  account  of  this  most  extraordinary  of  all  trials 
for  high  treason,  will  afford  us  the  best  and  readiest  mode  of 
throwing  some  light  upon  the  political  state  of  Belgium,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  lovers  of  freedom,  in  whom  late  circumstances 
have  excited  a curiosity  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  a 
country,  closely  allied  to  our  own  by  historical  events,  by  proxi- 
mity, by  similarity  of  language,  and  something  of  character  ; by 
mutual  interests,  and  more  than  all,  by  a love  of  liberal  insti- 
tutions. 

M.  de  Potter  was  in  prison  when  he  was  charged  with  the 
design  of  conspiring  against  the  state.  He  had  been  condemned 
to  eighteen  months’  confinement,  under  an  arbitrary  law  of  the 
critical  times  of  1815,  which,  though  capable  of  being  converted 
against  the  press,  had  grown  obsolete.  It  was  repealed  very 
soon  after  de  Potter’s  condemnation,  and  both  he  and  the  coun- 
try very  naturally  thought,  that  the  man  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a law  confessed  by  the  legislature  to  be  unjust,  should  not 
continue  to  be  punished  under  it  after  its  abolition.  He  claimed 
his  enlargement,  but  claimed  it  as  a right : the  king  appears 
not  to  have  been  unfavourably  disposed  towards  the  prisoner, 
but  he  would  only  listen  to  the  application  as  one  of  grace,  and 
in  one  instance  expressed  himself  kindly  enough,  only  desiring 
that  M.  de  Potter  would  not  treat  with  him  exactly  as  from 
sovereign  to  sovereign.  De  Potter,  independent  in  his  fortunes, 
surrounded  by  ardent  admirers,  and  followed  to  prison  by  the 
respect  and  attachment  of  the  whole  country,  remained  in  con- 
finement, industrious  and  contented.  To  a man  of  his  stamp, 
one  whose  sympathies  are  always  with  the  oppressed,  and 
whose  mind  is  continually  occupied  with  the  interests  of  his 
country,  or  the  pursuits  of  literature,  confinement  is  no  punish- 
ment. A student  with  his  books,  his  papers,  and  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  visits  of  his  friends,  regards  little  the  fact  of 
the  movements  of  his  body  being  circumscribed  within  certain 
limits,  provided  the  cause  of  his  detention  be  both  honorable 
and  useful.  In  one  of  his  letters  from  prison,  M.  de  Potter 
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avers,  in  a moment  of  natural  excitement,  that  he  had  never 
spent  more  happy  month  sthan  in  the  gaol  of  Brussels,  and  that 
he  was  in  love  with  punishment,  and  would  gladly  consent  to  be 
chosen  the  expiatory  victim  of  the  whole  human  race.  While 
in  confinement,  a constant  correspondence  was  maintained  on 
political  as  well  as  private  subjects  between  M.  de  Potter 
and  his  friend,  M.  Tielemans,  who  chiefly  resided  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  held  a ministerial  employment : they  were  both  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  both  con- 
tributed freely  to  the  opposition  newspapers. 

Soon  after,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  government,  in  dis- 
placing several  deputies  who  had  voted  against  the  ministry, 
some  ideas  were  communicated,  in  a letter  from  Tielemans  to 
de  Potter,  respecting  the  formation  of  a society,  with  the  object 
of  recompensing  those  individuals  who  had  suffered  loss  by  voting 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  also,  with  further  views  of  pro- 
tecting the  popular  deputies  in  giving  conscientious  votes,  and 
of  furthering  the  election  of  such  individuals  only  as  were  ap- 
proved by  the  society.  This  idea  pleased  de  Potter,  and  upon 
it  he  immediately  (January  30th,  1830)  wrote  an  article  for  the 
newspapers,  recommending  the  project  as  a project,  and  request- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  opinions  of  the  public  upon  it.  On 
the  8th  of  February  he  wrote  another  letter  on  the  subject, 
signed  with  his  name.  This  is  a conspiracy  in  the  Pays  Bas. 
This  is  the  offence  described  in  the  following  round-about  phrase, 
and  for  which  de  Potter,  Tielemans,  and  the  printer  of  the 
newspaper  were  banished  the  country.  The  crime  in  the  formal 
act  of  accusation,  is  thus  described,  “ accused  of  having,  by 
printed  writings,  excited  directly  the  citizens  to  join  in  a plot  or 
an  attempt  to  change  or  destroy  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  to  have  committed  this  act  as  authors,  co-authors,  or  ac- 
complices.” The  act  of  accusation,  signed  by  the  advocate- 
general,  is  the  meanest  attempt  to  construct  treason  out  of  inno- 
cent acts  or  free  discussion,  either  on  their  part  or  that  of  others, 
we  believe,  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  justice  or  injustice. 
The  proceedings  it  more  nearly  resembles,  are  the  infamous 
trials  under  the  reign  of  the  Jeffreys’  and  Scroggs’  of  our  Stuart 
Epoch.  We  will  quote  an  example  of  accusation  which,  in  fact, 
contains  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  : our  readers  will  probably 
think  with  us,  that  the  government  which  can  put  the  life  and 
liberty  of  a subject  in  jeopardy  on  charges  so  supported  and 
explained,  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  the  universal  world. 

Extract  from  the  Acte  d’Accusation  (or  Indictment),  signed 
de  Stoop— 
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‘ In  the  month  of  November  1828,  the  accused  tie  Potter,  who,  for 
some  time  past,  had  written  in  the  journals  of  the  self-styled  opposition, 
published  in  the  Courrier  des  Pays  Bas,  two  articles,  for  which  he  was 
prosecuted : in  these  articles  he  called  down  the  public  hatred  on  those 
who  were  not  of  his  party,  together  with  all  other  consequences  of 
unpopularity,  thus  provoking  the  renewal  of  those  scenes  of  horror,  in 
the  revolutions  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  have  left  such  terrible 
recollections.  De  Potter  was  condemned  by  the  court  of  assizes  at 
Brussels  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment,  and  a thousand  florins  of 
fine,  as  convicted  of,  creating  distrust,  disunion,  and  quarrels,  among  the 
inhabitants.’ 

‘ This  condemnation,  which  mas  followed  by  culpable  excesses  on  the 
'part  of  the  adherents  of  the  accused  de  Potter,  did  not  tranquillize  the 
party  which  appeared  to  have  chosen  him  for  its  chief ; on  the  contrary, 
it  increased  considerably,  and  began  to  show  itself  openly,  giving  itself 
a name  and  unfolding  a banner  which  the  accused  Barthels,  editor  of 
the  Catholique,  caused  to  be  lithographed  and  exposed  to  sale. 

* The  accused  de  Potter,  from  the  heart  of  his  prison  inundated  the 
public  with  pamphlets  of  a description  to  irritate  the  minds  of  men 
against  the  government;  he  assumed  the  name  of  Demophile  (Friend  of 
the  People),  and  continued  to  write  in  the  journals,  the  organs  of  his 
party. 

‘ The  accused  Tielemans,  before  he  was  in  office,  was  the  editor  of 
an  opposition  newspaper  at  Ghent.  Since  then,  he  has  had  a connexion 
with  the  Beige  and  the  Courrier  des  Pays  Bas.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  accused  de  Potter,  who  had  no  difficulty  in  enlisting 
him  in  his  party.  An  exceedingly  active  correspondence  existed  be- 
tween them.  According  to  this  correspondence,  the  two  accused  were 
particularly  intimate  with  several  members  of  the  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  [what  a crime]  ! If  we  are  to  believe  them  they 
count  upon  these  deputies  as  their  most  zealous  and  docile  adherents.’ 

Thus  Mr.  de  Potter  is  charged  with  having  been  before  tried 
and  condemned  ; with  having  partisans  who  made  an  outcry 
when  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  of  writing  pamphlets  in  prison. 
Mr.  Tielemans  is  accused  of  having  edited  and  written  in 
opposition  journals  ; of  corresponding  with  Mr.  de  Potter,  and 
when  their  correspondence  is  seized,  it  is  discovered  to  their 
shame,  that  they  have  warm  friends  and  supporters  among  the 
opposition  members  of  parliament.  Thus  is  the  way  paved  for 
the  crowning  charge  and  proof  of  conspiracy,  the  article  in  the 
newspapers,  signed  with  the  name  of  de  Potter.  “ If  we  are 
conspirators,”  says  Mr.  de  Potter,  “ it  is  of  the  kind  we  see 
on  the  stage,  who  approach  the  footlights  and  bawl  their  trea- 
sonable designs  to  the  pit.”  On  the  publication  of  this  article, 
it  was  made  a pretext  for  the  unjustifiable  measure  of  seizing 
the  private  papers  of  de  Potter,  Tielemans,  and  others.  Their 
correspondence,  notes,  rough  draughts  of  letters,  articles,  and 
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publications,  were  all  seized  and  examined  ; and  the  use  made 
of  them  very  clearly  proved,  that  by  this  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ing, they  had  hoped  to  discover  something  or  other  which  would 
enable  an  unscrupulous  government  to  get  rid  of  two  able  and 
courageous  defenders  of  the  rights  of  their  country. 

Of  the  views  with  which  the  correspondence  was  seized,  and 
the  use  endeavoured  to  be  made  of  it,  we  shall  form  a clearer 
idea  by  following  the  Advocate  General  in  his  address  to  the 
judges  ; it  will  be  seen  that  the  printed  article  is  nearly  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  put  upon  trial  for  their 
lives  for  passages  found  in  private  and  confidential  letters. 

After  drawing  a brilliant  picture  of  the  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  Pays  Bas,  the  advocate  represents  Mr.  de  Potter 
rising  amidst  the  peaceful  calm,  in  the  character  of  an  evil 
genius,  bent  upon  disturbing  its  repose,  and  of  sowing  dissen- 
tion  and  discontent  among  a people  blessed  in  every  form  of 
happiness.  He  then  goes  into  a sketch  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  de  Potter,  who,  during  the  iron  reign  of  Napoleon,  when 
an  individual  could  do  nothing,  and  the  people  were  bound 
hand  and  foot,  very  wisely  employed  himself  at  Rome  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  church. 

* There  arose  a man  endowed  with  all  the  qualities  which  constitute 
the  leader  of  a party ; of  an  unquiet  and  turbulent  spirit,  of  an  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  kicking,  as  he  himself  says  (in  a confidential  letter 
to  an  intimate  friend),  against  all  which  is  bond,  obligation,  duty  (he 
himself  makes  the  confession),  having  difficulty  in  repressing  a feeling 
of  joy  at  the  contemplation  of  the  disorder,  which,  according  to  him, 
reigns  in  this  world ; swollen  with  pride  and  ambition,  devoured  with 
the  thirst  for  a European  reputation,  detesting  kings  and  governments ; 
an  extravagant  democrat,  sighing  after  the  primitive  liberty  of  a state  of 
nature.’ 

It  is  always  of  such  qualities  as  these  that  men  are  formed 
when  they  stand  up  against  the  arbitrary  aggressions  of  a cor- 
rupt government.  It  may  be  taken  for  the  general  term  of  a 
man  in  opposition. 

c At  the  age  when  the  generous  passions  manifest  themselves  most 
strongly  in  the  human  breast,  the  accused  de  Potter  shewed  a luke- 
warmness for  the  liberties  of  his  country  £so  that  he  is  not  of  the 
hot  temperament  described.]  Whilst  his  countrymen  were  groaning 
under  the  tyranny  of  a military  government,  he  was  buried  in  the 
luxuries  of  a distant  capital.  His  heart  beat  with  a patriotic  feeling  only 
after  his  country  had  shaken  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  had  become  the 
freest  of  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world. 

c What  shall  we  say  of  his  literary  occupations  at  Rome  ? Did  he 
not,  when  the  sovereign  pontiff  had  lost  his  throne,  with  painful  in- 
dustry scrape  together  every  argument  and  evidence  against  the  papal 
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authority  ? Did  he  not  labour,  without  cessation,  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  the  religion  of  his  country  ? It  is  notorious,  gentlemen,  it  is 
needless  to  tell  you  what,  and  is  so  well  known,  thanks  to  the  volumin- 
ous compilations  which  have  so  greatly  scandalized  those  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  remain  sincerely  attached  to  the  worship  of  their  fathers.’ 

It  would  seem  that,  according  to  the  Belgian  notion  of  things, 
“ the  luxuries  of  a distant  capital”  are,  painfully  examining  the 
archives  of  the  Vatican  ; writing  the  history  of  the  church  and 
of  the  councils  ; and  that  de  Potter  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  inciting  the  Belgians  to  revolt  against  the  power 
of  Napoleon. 

‘On  his  return  home,  Louis  de  Potter,  who,  up  to  that  time  had 
never  taken  any  part  in  public  affairs,  began  to  occupy  himself  with 
them.  He  fancied  he  perceived  that  a faction,  composed  partly  of  the 
clergy,  and  partly  of  the  nobles,  sought  to  exercise  a fatal  influence 
over  the  government ; he  published  his  life  of  “ Scipio  de  Ricci,”  with 
the  view  (it  is  he  himself  who  tells  us  so  in  his  correspondence)  of 
shewing  up  “ this  alliance  between  priests  and  nobles  in  favour  of  a 
system  well  adapted  for  the  display  of  their  hereditary  nullities,  like 
stars  amidst  a general  obscurity,”  and  also  under  the  idea  of  dissipating 
“ the  fear  which  we  have  of  Rome,  which,  while  it  threatens  to  make 
us  a mission-country,  really  only  means  submission ; that  is  to  say,  that 
it  would  force  us  to  agree  to  a concordat,  which  would  only  turn  to  its 
own  advantage.”  Speaking,  on  occasion  of  the  same  work,  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1789 — “These  self-styled  Belgian  patriots,”  said  he,  “so 
zealous  formerly  for  the  interests  of  the  monks,  which  they  called  ‘ re- 
ligion,’ and  of  the  feudal  lords,  whom  they  called  the  people.” 

* But  was  he  sincere  in  these  views  ? The  publication  of  St.  Napo- 
leon in  Paradise  and  in  Exile,  an  obscene  poem,  solely  directed  against 
Catholicism,  did  not  that  savour  of  some  ambitious  view  ? [[Such  are 
the  arguments  against  a man’s  life.]  His  assiduities  about  certain  high 
functionaries,  did  they  not  give  rise  to  certain  suspicions  that  he  was 
courting  the  favour  of  the  new  government.  [[This  was  said  in  a court 
of  justice.]  Did  not  the  public  voice  second  this  report  ? As 
gentlemen  [[or,  as  we  say,  my  lords],  we  affirm  nothing ; we  shall  cite 
only  a letter  of  the  accused,  which  appears  to  us  to  j ustify  the  opinion 
generally  prevalent  on  this  subject ; it  is  addressed  to  Francis  Tielemans, 
for  whom  de  Potter  was  soliciting  a professor’s  chair.  “ It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  they  will  answer  me,  and  then  you  must  do  as  I do, 
have  patience.  You  will  take  example  by  me  and  reflect,  that  as- 
suredly I shall  have  done  you  no  harm,  and  that  we  may  at  any  moment 
reap  that  which  I have  sown.” 

The  meaning  of  this  truncated  quotation  is  very  plain,  but 
were  it  taken  as  it  is  interpreted,  where  would  be  the  harm  ? 
Mr.  de  Potter,  a person  of  high  birth  and  considerable  fortune, 
of  great  erudition  and  commanding  talents,  wishes  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  gqvernment  at  some  post  where  he  may  be  useful 
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to  his  country  : this  is  not  criminal  any  where  but  in  Belgium. 
But  we  have  Mr.  de  Potter’s  own  testimony,  in  a very  interesting 
passage  of  his  letters,  where  he  is  confidentially  addressing  an 
intimate  friend,  which  directly  makes  against  his  having  enter- 
tained any  idea  of  public  employment.  He  thus  speaks  of  a 
project,  started  in  the  Courrier  des  Pays  Bas,  of  sending  him  to 
the  States-general  as  a deputy. 

‘ Personally  I am  not  in  the  least  flattered  that  this  absurdity  has  been 
committed  in  my  favour.  Besides,  if  it  had  taken  place,  which  happily  it  has 
not,  I should  have  decided  upon  reaping  no  kind  of  advantage  from  it.  I 
feel  too  great  an  anxiety  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  let  any  one  impose  upon 
me  those  which  I am  incapable  of  performing.  My  friend,  the  educa- 
tion that  has  been  given  to  me  is  useless : I was  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Roman  history  and  Mythology.  The  education  I gave  myself,  consisted 
of  our  studies  in  Greek,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canon  law,  all  which  is 
useless  with  reference  to  what  we  are  speaking  of.  Of  political  economy, 
law  administration,  finance,  commerce,  not  a word  do  I know.  I hope 
my  dear  Tielemans,  that  these  six  lines  are  enough  for  any  reasonable 
man,  under  the  circumstances,  to  save  me  from  the  reproach  of  indif- 
ference in  all  public  affairs  and  the  general  good.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I 
am  wholly  unable  to  pay  my  entire  debt  to  my  country ; it  shall  make, 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  Agathon  [his  son]  who  will  pay  it  along  with 
his  owm.’ — Vol.  i.  Letter  30. 

This  passage  is  moreover  curious,  as  it  points  out  strikingly 
the  inadequacy  of  modern  education  for  modern  purposes  : the 
whole  direction  of  it  is  wrong,  or,  at  least,  wide  apart  from  the 
wants  of  a citizen  of  the  present  day.  Few  of  us  can  hope  to 
possess  the  acquirements  of  a de  Potter ; but  it  would  not  de- 
mand the  study  of  a great  many  years  to  make  a more  useful 
member  of  the  States-general,  at  least,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  session.  On  great  questions  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  we  believe  that  he  is  much  better  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  than  the  majority  of  the  chamber. 

The  advocate  goes  on  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  acts  of  calumny,  at  the  same  time  one  of  those  so 
easy  of  confutation  that  it  is  only  used  when  nothing  better  is  to 
be  had.  He  endeavours  to  establish  an  intimacy  or  connexion 
between  the  author  of  a certain  history  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Babceuf,  and  then  attempts  to  father  upon  him  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  there  laid  down  ; and  that  not  in  one  or  two  sen- 
tences, by  way  of  allusion  or  passing  rebuke,  but  elaborately, 
and  to  the  extent  of  several  printed  pages. 

After  noticing,  with  what  object  we  do  not  well  perceive,  the 
efforts  of  de  Potter  to  procure  for  Tielemans  a professorship 
of  canon  law  ; and  also  the  subject  of  de  Potter’s  cry  against 
corruption,  for  which  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  as  has 
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been  stated,  the  advocate  proceeds  to  mention  the  pretended 
grievances  of  the  democratic  or  radical  party,  as  he  calls  it. 
“ One  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  these  people,”  says  he,  “ is  the 
unlimited  liberty  of  teaching,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  odious  and  injurious  assumptions  of 
prerogative.,,  “ The  school-master  ” so  far  from  “ being  abroad  ” 
is  chained  hand  and  foot  and  gagged.  That  de  Potter  and 
Tielemans  warmly  attacked  this  abuse  is,  however,  made  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  these  enlightened  men  are  brought  to 
trial.  Listen  to  the  king’s  advocate. 

‘ The  demand  of  “unlicensed  education”  is  an  extravagant  pretension, 
which  as  is  well  known  cannot  be  entertained  by  the  government  with- 
out sapping  one  of  the  bases  of  our  social  institutions,  and  without  aim- 
ing at  the  destruction  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fun- 
damental Law.  We  shall  see  that  it  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  these 
individuals  to  demand  that  of  the  government  which  they  could  not  grant 
without  ruin ; and  then  to  make  the  refusal  itself  a new  element  of 
discord.’ 

In  answer  to  how  many  equally  wise  and  beneficent  propo- 
sals of  melioration  has  not  similar  language  been  held.  When 
we  see  it  on  occasipn  of  so  plain  a proposition  as  that  education 
should  be  free  and  unshackled,  and  no  longer  an  affair  of  the 
ministry,  we  shall  readily  be  able  to  estimate  its  value  in  matters 
not  quite  so  familiar  to  our  apprehensions  as  the  necessity  of 
freedom  of  instruction. 

A point  on  which  the  advocate  dwells  is  the  union  which  this 
doctrine  of  free  teaching  brought  about  between  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Liberals  : so  unnatural  a combination  the  govern- 
ment thought  could  only  be  for  evil.  We  have  seen  a similar 
union  in  Great  Britain ; where  a general  right  is  the  object  to  be 
obtained,  very  different  classes  may  combine  to  secure  it.  At 
the  settlement  of  the  new  monarchy  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was 
thought  dangerous  by  the  North  which  is  Protestant,  that  edu- 
cation should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  : who  are  in  the 
South,  nearly  three  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Catholic : to  avoid  which 
risk  instead  of  leaving  tuition,  like  other  trades  and  professions, 
to  those  who  understood  it,  the  government  took  the  entire 
regulation  of  it  to  themselves.  Impediments  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  teachers  of  the  Catholic  priests,  impediments  were 
thrown  generally  in  the  way  of  tuition : is  it  therefore  to  be 
wondered  at  if  they  who  required  the  freedom  of  instruction  for 
themselves,  and  those  who  required  it  for  all,  should  combine  for 
that  object.  Yet  this  is  held  to  be  a plot  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment and  the  advocate  uses  it  as  an  argument  to  convince  the 
judges  that  de  Potter  was  a traitor  to  the  government.  After 
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the  attack  upon  the  accused  as  Unionists,  the  advocate  pro- 
ceeds to  convict  them  of  plotting  to  secure  a majority  in  the 
second  Chamber  of  the  States  : for  with  this  view,  he  quotes  an 
infinity  of  passages  from  the  correspondence  shewing,  simply, 
that  the  accused  were  anxious  that  their  friends  who  were 
deputies  should  vote  in  the  right  direction. 

‘ It  results  very  clearly  ” says  the  advocate-general,  “ from  these  let- 
ters that  de  Potter  and  Tielemans  used  every  effort  in  their  power  to 
win  a majority  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  states.  What  majority  ? 
A majority  which  would  paralize  the  proceedings  of  government ; a 
majority  which  would  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace,  as  Tielemans  him- 
self has  openly  said : in  one  word,  a majority  which  would  reduce  the 
royal  prerogative  to  a shadow  of  royalty,  utterly  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  the  powers  established  by  the  fundamental  law,  and  then  overturn  the 
monarchy  of  the  Pays  Bas  as  established  by  treaty.’ 

Were  this  charge  of  the  advocate-general  of  such  importance, 
or  the  affair  itself  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  world  in  gene- 
ral (and  it  really  is  interesting,  for  it  has  turned  the  move- 
ments of  the  population  of  a very  considerable  empire)  we 
might  take  it  passage  by  passage,  and  classify  it  under  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Bentham’s  Book  of  Fallacies. 

In  the  next  instance,  the  correspondence  is  turned  to  ac- 
count ; first  to  prove  that  Tielemans  and  de  Potter  were  the 
real  directors  and  guides  of  the  newspapers,  and  that  frequently 
the  letters  of  Tielemans  to  de  Potter  were  frequently  published, 
entire  or  in  part,  in  the  Beige  : and  what  if  they  were  ? we  should 
ask  in  England.  How  does  this  prove  a complot  to  destroy  the 
government.  The  advocate  then  enters  into  a legal  argument  to 
shew  the  illegality  of  the  association  proposed  by  de  Potter. 
The  illegality  is  denied  in  various  consultations  of  the  lawyers 
of  different  parts  of  the  Pays  Bas,  but  supposing  it  were  illegal, 
as  our  Irish  association  might  be  illegal,  the  project  might  have 
been  stopped  in  the  act  of  projection  : the  enunciation  of 
the  project  could  not  be  treasonable,  whatever  the  society  itself 
might  have  been.  Upon  this  project,  however,  which  was  the 
mere  pretext  of  the  trial,  the  advocate  insists  little:  it  is  with 
extracts  from  the  correspondence  that  he  loves  to  deal ; first, 
because  the  open  publication  of  well-culled  passages  from  the 
secret  and  confidential  letters  between  two  heads  of  a party, 
expressing  their  ideas  on  passing  events,  on  the  characters 
they  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  measures  they  had  to  take,  was 
likely  to  throw  dismay  and  dissension  among  the  party  opposed 
to  government.  It  is  very  possible,  had  not  the  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction been  too  deep-rooted  to  be  so  shaken,  and  had  the 
agents  of  government  been  more  able  in  their  use  of  the  various 
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materials  of  ridicule  in  the  letters,  that  such  an  effect  might 
have  been  produced.  The  fellow-labourers  of  de  Potter  and 
Tielemans  are,  as  was  natural,  very  truly  discussed;  and  moreover, 
as  one  of  the  parties  employed  confidentially  by  the  government 
was  afraid  of  being  committed,  various  terms  of  disguise,  nick 
names  and  absurd  designations  are  used  both  in  the  men- 
tion of  friends  and  enemies.  Doubtless,  the  disclosure  of  these 
playful  or  fitful  phrases  did  create  a considerable  sensation 
among  the  persons  designated,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  the 
government,  but  this  temporary  feeling  subsided  quickly  before 
higher  ones  excited  by  the  flagrant  injustice  done  to  men 
whom  they  looked  up  to  for  ability  and  learning,  and  more 
especially  the  far  higher  emotions  created  by  witnessing  the 
calamities  afflicting  their  native  country. 

The  advocate-general,  relying  chiefly  upon  these  letters,  con- 
cludes his  address  by  a sort  of  jlonlegium  from  the  correspond- 
ence. He  has  had  the  good  taste  to  select  the  passages  which 
he  considered  the  best  adapted  to  prove  the  crimes  of  sedition, 
privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion ; or,  as  he  says,  “ thus  threw  a 
horrible  light  on  the  two  accused  but  which,  in  our  opinion, 
and  we  are  sure  in  the  opinion  of  Englishmen  generally,  who 
write  such  letters  every  day  when  agitated  by  any  political 
affair  of  importance,  are  simply  striking  by  their  vigour  and 
truth.  Subsequent  events  have  shewn  who  was  in  the  right  : 
a government  who,  under  the  idea  of  preserving  order  and  pro- 
tecting their  own  interests,  have  ended  by  very  nearly  bringing 
about  their  own  destruction.  We  shall  extract  some  of  these 
passages  : it  will  be  remembered  they  are  quoted  to  prove  the 
Charge  of  a conspiracy  against  the  Government.  The  com- 
ments upon  them  will  at  least  amuse. 

' The  law  of  the  five  hundred  florins  is  revived,  de  Potter  writes 
to  Tielemans:  on  the  demand  of  M.  d’Agault,  the  bookseller,  Grignon 
has  just  been  called  before  the  Procureur  du  Roi,  for  having  published 
the  songs  of  M.  Roussel,  I believe,  or  Rougel ; amongst  which,  the  song 
entitled  the  Sceptre  and  the  Sword  offends  the  majesty  of  Charles  X. 
Grignon  promised  me  the  song,  which  I will  send  you.  Are  there  kicks 
enough  at  the  toe  of  an  honest  man’s  boot  for  the  posteriors  of  these 
animals?’ — 2 9 Aug.  1826,  No.  13. 

Here’s  respect  for  kings  and  royalty  ! cries  the  advocate — 
as  if  either  kings  or  royalty  were  respectable  in  themselves,  or 
worth  any  more  than  the  good  they  brought : how  much  good 
Charles  X.  purveyed  for  his  kingdom  has  been  seen. 

‘ It  is  truly  provoking,  says  de  Potter,  that  a philosophical  frock- 
coat  which  covers  even  royal  shoulders,  should  hinder  people  from 
amusing  themselves  with  their  little  entertainments.’ 
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These  little  entertainments,  of  which  the  writer  thus  jocosely 
treats,  are  but  expressions  of  opinion.  That  the  modem  frock 
does  not  altogether  hang  in  the  way  of  a decent  handling  of  the 
musket,  the  bourgeoisie  of  Brussels  have  proved.  They  have 
found  leisure  for  one  of  the  entertainments  alluded  to ; and 
who  can  blame  them  : are  not  the  lightest  suggestions  of  those 
men  now  listened  to  with  attention,  whose  humble  petitions 
have  long  failed  to  gain  even  a hearing  ? 

‘ My  dear  friend,  say  to  M.  V.  B.  and  make  him  read  it  on  this  paper, 
that  there  is  more  confidence  to  be  placed  in  my  honour,  than  in  that  of 

all  the  kings  together,  joined  to  all  their  knaves I see,  in  them, 

the  bom  enemies  of  all  human  dignity,  of  all  which  offers  the  slightest 
opposition  or  resistance  to  their  will,  however  just  it  may  be,  or  of  what- 
ever quality  ; in  short,  they  detest  all  show  of  a manly  character,  whilst 
their  favours,  their  prodigalities,  and  that  which  they  call  their  honours, 
are  heaped  upon  the  vilest  slaves  who  prostitute  themselves  to  their 
caprices. — Let  us  not  stir  up  the  hideous  dunghill  of  the  court,  the 
pestiferous  effluvia  from  which  taint  all  who  approach  it.’ — 19  Oct. 
1829,  No.  45. 

This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  privately  written  to  an  inti- 
mate friend ; and  if  it  is  not  of  a nature  to  see  the  light,  the 
blame  is  in  them  who  drew  it  from  its  secrecy.  It  is  an  angry 
sentence : but  they  who  know  the  corrupting  nature  of  irre- 
sponsible power,  know  how  far  it  is  from  the  truth. 

f You  know,  says  de  Potter  to  Tielemans,  that  I have  to  do  with 
the  most  stupid,  the  most  obstinate  of  tutors  (kings)  22nd  Oct.  1829- 
He  is  alluding  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

‘ I have  told  you,  I repeat  it,  I do  not  fear  my  guardian  (the  king) 
I shall  be  delighted  to  vex  him,  embarrass  him.  Since  it  is  he  who  has  put 
me  in  the  state  I am,  it  is  right  he  should  bear  the  pain.  I shall  be  let 
off  after  all,  by  my  accouchement  in  July  (he  speaks  figuratively  of  his 
delivery  from  prison),  but  the  child  I shall  produce,  will  make  him  see 
all  colours.' — 10th  Nov.  1829,  No.  54. 

This  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  spiteful,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  passages  are  culled  out  of  volumes  of  letters, 
written  by  a man  who  conceived  himself  greatly  injured.  The 
character  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  bears  in  his  own 
country,  is  that  of  a well-disposed,  respectable  man,  but  who  in 
other  respects,  perhaps,  deserves  the  epithets  de  Potter  bestows 
upon  him. 

The  next  extract  is  a considerable  portion  of  a letter  from 
Tielemans  to  de  Potter,  dated  1st  Jan.  1830,  No.  26.  It  is 
interesting  at  this  moment,  now  that  we  understand  pretty  well 
the  course  events  will  take,  as  the  speculations  of  an  able 
individual  a few  months  back.  There  is  no  prophesying  in 
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politics.  The  subject  chiefly  turns  upon  a question  of  great 
moment  to  the  Belgians  : whether,  in  case  of  the  people  ex- 
pressing openly  and  loudly  their  wishes,  the  government  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  powers. 

‘ Dare  they  call  in  the  foreigner?  Yes,  they  dare  ; and,  I believe, 
moreover  that  the  Prussians  on  account  of  their  Rhine  provinces ; Eng- 
land on  account  of  Ireland ; Russia,  because  of  its  political  troubles  ; 
Austria,  on  account  of  its  Italian  provinces ; and  France,  from  fear  of 
its  liberal  party,  would  consent  to  agree  with  our  king  in  occupying 
Belgium,  for  a certain  space  of  time,  by  Prussian  troops.  Observe,  my 
friend,  the  motive  of  the  intervention.  A small  state,  the  happiest  in 
Europe,  rebels  against  its  prince,  turns  upon  him  the  very  liberties  it  was 
enjoying,  and  proves  that  the  people  only  want  liberty  to  abuse  it. 
This  is  the  reasoning  of  Charles  X.  when  he  replaced  the  Martignac 
administration  by  that  of  Polignac.  England  maintains  similar  ideas, 
because  of  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  which  continue  in  spite  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics.  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  take  the  same  view  of  the  future. 
The  intervention  cannot,  therefore,  disturb  the  general  peace,  and  it  will 
«erve  as  a warning  to  all  discontented  countries.  But  it  may  be  asked, 
will  the  French  people  suffer  it?  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  if  the 
French  government  wills  it,  and  engages  itself  not  to  yield  a step,  as  its 
interest  would  command  it ; in  one  word  if  the  four,  or  perhaps,  the  five 
great  powers  decide,  in  common  accord,  that  Belgium  shall  be  occupied 
by  Prussian  troops,  the  French  people  will  not  stir.  It  is  impossible  for 
a people  to  march  unless  the  government  pleases.  France  could  only  do 
it  after  overturning  its  government.  Now,  that  is  not  done,  or  so  near 
being  done  as  is  thought.  The  occupation  of  Belgium  may  precede  the 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons,  and  if  it  precedes  it,  it  is  favourable  to 
them,  since  they  in  their  turn  may  have  to  apply  for  foreign  interven- 
tion, and  call  the  Prussians  to  their  frontier.1 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  familiarity  with  which  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Bourbons  was  talked  about  on  their  borders 
six  months  ago.  It  is  upon  their  continuance  in  France  that  the 
whole  of  M.Tielemans  letter  turns,  and  their  exodus  has  utterly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  French  now  would  not 
permit  the  Prussians  to  enter,  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
is  compelled  to  settle  his  own  affairs.  It  is  melancholy  to  find 
England,  along  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  held  up  as  the  enemy 
of  public  liberty  : but  who  can  say  that  it  is  without  good  cause? 
They  who  speculate  on  the  causes  of  events,  have  said,  that  the 
existing  insurrection  of  Belgium  has  arisen  out  of  an  imitation 
of  France  : some  have  called  it  a moral  contagion.  The  fact  is, 
that  had  not  the  power  of  the  Bourbons  destroyed  all  hope  of 
assistance  thence — had  not,  previous  to  their  departure,  the  cer-- 
tainty  of  foreign  intervention  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
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of  Belgium — this  rising  for  a redress  of  grievances  would  have 
taken  place  long  ago. 

It  is  very  needless  for  us  to  declare  how  the  advocates  of  the 
accused  demonstrated  the  utter  absence  of  all  crime  or  illegality 
in  the  proceedings,  or  how  nobly  they  defended  the  high  cha- 
racter of  M.  de  Potter  from  the  charges  and  insinuations  of  his 
adversaries.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  M.  Gendebien  shewed,  that  no 
proof  had  been  given  of  an  attempt  to  excite  persons  to  change 
or  destroy  the  government,  and  that  the  articles  incriminated 
were  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  legality.  M.  Van  del* 
Weyer  most  triumphantly  attacked  the  inferences  drawn  by  the 
advocate-general  from  the  fragments  of  correspondence  he  had 
quoted,  and  by  other  longer  and  more  luminous  quotations,  amply 
proved  that  the  opposition  of  M.  de  Potter  was  of  the  most  con- 
stitutional, though  of  the  most  energetic  character.  The  im- 
pression made  upon  our  minds,  and  we  approached  the  considera- 
tion of  the  trial  with  perfect  impartiality,  (for  had  it  been  proved 
that  M.  de  Potter  had  really  wished  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  really  attempted  to  persuade  his  country- 
men of  the  plan,  wre  should  not  have  thought  the  worse  of  him) 
is  that,  believing  that  a limited  monarchy  under  the  house  of 
Nassau,  and  according  to  the  charter  given  by  it,  was  the  most 
advantageous  government  for  the  country,  or  at  least  the  best 
thing  to  be  had,  he  had  set  himself  seriously  to  work,  in  order 
to  induce  the  government,  directly  or  through  the  people, 
to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  charter,  and  redress  the  grievances 
of  his  countrymen. 

In  a piece  M.  de  Potter  himself  wrote  a year  ago,  which  his 
advocate  quoted  on  his  trial,  he  has  so  well  expressed  his  own 
views,  and  that  of  the  Belgians  in  general,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  it.  It  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  griefs  of 
which  the  Belgians  have  long  and  loudly  complained,  and  which 
they  have  now  presented  to  the  king  in  a manner  likely  to  be 
listened  to  ; viz.  under  arms.  It  is  almost  the  only  way  the 
people  ever  get  anything  : aide  toi,  le  del  t’aidera.  When  they 
come  as  petitioners  they  are  called  gueux,  as  in  the  time  of 
Marguerite  of  Parma;  or  their  conduct  is  said  to  be  infame,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  present  king  of  the  Netherlands.  Now  they 
are  bans  bourgeois,  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity,  and  so  on, 
and  all  their  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed. 

‘ We  are  Belgians,  and  Belgians  we  wish  to  remain,  constituted  in  an 
independent  nation  as  we  are  at  present,  i.  e.  to  say  Hollander,  Flemish, 
and  Walloons,  North  and  South,  with  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  for  all, 
equality  of  rights  for  all,  under  a government  constitutional,  representa- 
tive, such  as  is  established  by  our  charter. 
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‘ We  desire,  in  truth,  that  the  government  were  more  impartial  and  more 
just  than  it  is  at  present,  towards  those  whose  interests  it  administers  • 
that  it  treated  Catholics  as  Protestants,  and  all  its  subjects  like  freemen 
who  deserve  to  be  free,  and  who  are  entitled  to  say  to  the  heads  of  the 
government, — “Listen  to  our  complaints ; redress  our  griefs ; he  men,  not 
of  a party,  of  a sect,  of  a few  provinces,  of  certain  interests  of  a coterie, 
but  of  the  interests  of  all : the  men,  in  a word,  of  the  nation  and  the  law.” 
We  wish  all  this,  but  it  is  as  much  for  the  safety  of  the  government 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  * * We  protest  loudly  and  strongly 

against  the  idea,  so  false  and  absurd,  which  has  been  lately  spread  by  a 
pamphlet  which  has  excited  a sensation  ; to  wit,  that  the  Belgians  desire 
to  be  placed  under  the  power  of  the  French.  Facts  only  can  answer 
such  charges  : each  of  us  will  make  it  his  business  to  refute  it  when  the 
case  requires  it. 

* We  shall  remain  as  we  are,  considering  France  always  as  the  focus  of 
intelligence,  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  ideas,  lofty,  noble  and  generous, 
as  a true  school  of  mutual  instruction  ; for  all  that  constitutes  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  mankind,  it  shall  be  our  glory  to  be  friendly  to  it,  to  be 
allied  with  it,  and  to  march  always  at  its  side  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
honour.  But  we  repel  with  energy  the  idea  of  its  ruling  over  us. 

* We  wish  not  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  government,  to  encumber 
its  progress,  to  paralyze  its  force,  to  compromise  its  independence.  We 
wish  simply,  that  it  should  remain  faithful  to  the  laws  it  has  sworn  to 
maintain ; that  it  should  renounce  its  system  of  legislating  by  proclama- 
tions, by  circular  instructions  which,  under  the  forms  of  legality,  conceal 
an  arbitrary  power  : that  it  do  not  quibble  us  out  of  the  right  to  use  the 
language  of  our  choice,  and  of  our  civilization  : that  it  acknowledge 
frankly,  the  right  we  undoubtedly  possess,  of  inculcating  the  principles 
by  which  this  social  existence  should  be  guided  ; that  itself  make  the 
agents  of  its  authority  responsible  for  their  acts;  that  it  restore  to  liberty 
the  writers  it  has  thrown  into  prison,  simply  because  ten  months  ago  they 
uttered  a cry  of  alarm,  which  all  the  world  is  now  repeating  after  them, 
and  to  which  the  government,  if  it  would  avoid  a crisis,  would  do  well 
to  lend  an  attentive  ear  ; that  lastly,  it  be  more  economical  in  its  ex- 
penses, and  less  destructive  of  our  fortunes.’ — Sep.  25th,  1829* 

In  spite  of  the  logic  of  the  advocates,  and  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  four  of  them  were  condemned.  De  Potter  to  eight 
years  of  banishment,  Tielemans  and  Barthels  to  six  years  of 
banishment,  and  J.  B.  de  Neve  to  five  : and  each  respectively 
on  their  return,  to  the  same  number  of  years  of  surveillance  by 
the  police. 

In  fact,  the  government  were  determined  to  convict,  and  the 
principal  judge  observed  accidentally,  that  they  should  be  ob- 
liged to  be  severe.  The  system  under  which  they  were  banished 
has  been  continued  ; a sort  of  crusade  has  been  carried  on  against 
the  press,  and  a spirit  of  absolutism  shown  itself  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  administration ; and  had  not  the  new  revolution  taken 
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place  in  France,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  people,  in 
their  apprehension  of  foreign  intervention,  might  not  have  pati- 
ently suffered.  It  was  an  idea,  probably  not  ill-founded,  that 
something  like  an  understanding  existed  among  the  ministries  of 
the  different  powers  on  the  subject  of  the  repression  of  the 
journals.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  diplomatists  of  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  were  expecting  events  very  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  which  have  happened,  but  to  which  they  gave 
very  different  names  from  those  which  success  would 
confer  upon  them.  The  following  extract  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  M.  Van  Maanen,  now  dismissed,  but  who  has  been 
so  long  the  spirit  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  most  certainly 
the  bete-noire  of  the  Flemish  people : it  occurs  in  a Journal 
understood  to  be  the  organ  of  his  ideas. 

‘ May  1 830.  An  extraordinary  tempest  is  ready  to  burst  over  our  heads. 
This  kingdom,  whose  dangerous  situation  want  of  room  prevents  us  from 
shewing  at  large ; this  kingdom,  divided  in  opinions  and  interests,  and 
become  the  theatre  of  a party,  whose  influence,  although  it  counts  deser- 
ters from  its  side,  or  whether,  while  waiting  a more  favourable  opportu- 
nity, it  may  appear  asleep,  still  is  increasing  daily  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  : in  France  the  revolution  is  rekindling  ; in  England  the  whole 
political  edifice  is  tottering : the  democracy,  or  rather  masses  of  indi- 
viduals, are  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  an  in- 
sulated throne  ; the  bonds  of  faith,  of  obedience,  and  of  custom,  are 
loosened,  avarice  and  ambition  are  become  the  common  springs  of  action : 
Such,  without  exaggeration,  are  some  of  the  traits  of  the  picture  which 
Europe  at  this  moment  presents  to  any  one  who  will  open  his  eyes.’ — 
Nederlandsche  Gedachten. 

The  same  article  further  propounds  that — 

1 The  government  of  the  Pays  Bas  was,  and  is  a monarchy.  The  sove- 
reign power  in  the  realm  belongs  to  the  prince.  The  king  is  not  the 
chief  of  the  executive  power  : he  reigns  as  a sovereign  prince,  conform- 
ably to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  If  he  has  willed  the  States-general,  it  was, 
that  the  difference  of  opinions  should  have  a salutary  influence.  What 
is  the  king  ? He  is  what  the  ancient  counts  were  in  Holland  ; he  is  in 
Belgium  what  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Spain  were — what 
the  Stadtholders  would  have  been  but  for  ingratitude  and  ambition.’ 

We  may  add  : Nous  avons  change  lout  cela. 

The  case  of  Belgian  grievances  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  an 
unclouded  day ; and  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people  will 
be  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  We  cannot  distinctly  see  a 
straight-forward  course  for  freedom  and  good  government  in  the 
present  involved  state  of  the  Belgian  question.  Every  act  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  fills  us  with  disquiet  and  distrust. 
He  never  did  justice  to  the  Belgian  people  when  they  were  at  his 
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feet,  in  prostrate  submission ; he  never  held  the  scale  of  equal  law 
between  his  northern  and  his  southern  subjects,  when  Belgium 
brought  to  him  her  cheerful  willing  homage  ; and  is  it  likely 
now,  exasperated  as  he  is  against  what,  in  his  message  to  the 
States-general,  he  has  been  advised  to  call  “ rebellion now, 
surrounded  by  Dutch  councils,  which  foster  and  fan  every 
Batavian  prejudice,  both  political  and  religious,  against  the 
malcontents  of  the  south — is  it  likely  now,  that  he  should  play 
the  part  of  a patriot  king.  The  States-general,  in  which  the 
Belgians  are  so  unfairly  represented,  assembled  in  the  Dutch 
capital,  surrounded  by  Dutch  troops,  and  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  king  and  of  the  court,  will  do  no  justice  to  the 
aggrieved  parties.  Thus  much  we  may  safely  foretel.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  wound  will  be  plastered  over  ; but  it  can 
only  be  healed  by  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland ; a 
separation,  at  all  events,  on  all  matters  of  administration  and 
finance.  This  separation  may  for  the  moment  be  opposed,  it 
may  be  delayed,  but  it  is  inevitable  ; and  if  it  come  not  in  the 
quietude  of  calm  discussion,  it  will  come  in  the  thunder-storm 
of  another  revolution.  Holland  would  do  well  to  take  to  herself 
the  grace  and  the  glory  of  recognizing,  of  meeting  the  Belgian 
will.  If  she  do  not,  she  is  only  industriously  sowing  what  will 
bring  her  a harvest  of  ^sorrows.  If  now,  “ while  it  is  called  to- 
day,” the  claims,  the  most  reasonable  claims  of  the  men  of 
Belgium  are  recognized,  the  world  will  be  well  satisfied  to  see 
the  Belgian  and  Batavian  sceptres  wielded  by  the  House 
of  Orange  ; but  if  wrongs  are  to  be  unredressed,  if  the  fetters  of 
slavery  are  to  be  rivetted  upon  the  necks  of  millions,  whether 
by  the  force  of  arms  or  the  fraud  of  kings,  our  hopes  and  our 
efforts  for  Belgium  will  take  another  direction  ; and  those 
flagitious  contracts — of  which  the  Union  of  Belgium  with 
Holland  was  one,  those  flagitious  contracts,  which  transferred 
nations  from  monarch  to  monarch,  with  less  ceremony  than  if 
they  had  been  stocks  or  stones,  must  undergo  a more  searching, 
a more  vigorous  interrogatory. 
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Art.  IX. — Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  through  Russia  and 
the  Crimea,  in  1829 ; with  Sketches  of  the  Imperial  Fleet  and  Army, 
Personal  Adventures,  and  Characteristic  Anecdotes.  By  Captain 
James  Edward  Alexander,  (late)  16th  Lancers,  K.L.S.  M.R.O. 
Cor.  Mem.  S.  A.  E.  and  M.  G.  S.  Author  of  Travels  in  Ava,  Per- 
sia, and  Turkey.  London.  1830.  Colburn  and  Bently.  2 vols. 
8vo. 

"yt^E  do  not  pretend  to  Jcnow  what  all  these  letters  mean,  with 
which  Captain  Alexander  has  graced  his  name  since  he 
favoured  us  with  his  portrait,  prefixed  to  his  volume  on  Ava ; 
but,  being  interpreted,  no  doubt,  they  would  turn  out  very 
much  to  his  credit.  There  is  every  evidence  to  prove  him  a 
most  deserving  young  officer,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession, 
and  one  likely,  in  time  to  come,  to  distinguish  himself  by 
wielding  other  instruments  than  pen  and  pencil.  His  zeal  to 
improve  himself  in  his  profession,  led  him  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties presented  in  the  way  of  a traveller  through  Russia  to 
the  Seat  of  War;  and  to  brave  all  the  dangers  from  plague,  pes- 
tilence, and  famine,  when  arrived  there : we  say  nothing  of 
sudden  death,  for  a soldier  makes  up  his  account  for  that  when 
it  arrives ; but  that  the  hardships  and  annoyances  of  such 
warfare  as  that  here  described  should  be  voluntarily  undergone 
for  the  sake  of  improvement,  strikes  us  at  least  as  a mark  of 
great  zeal  on  his  part,  and  a claim  upon  the  attention  of  his 
superiors. 

Besides  giving  us  rare  and  curious  notices  of  the  military 
condition  of  Russia,  the  author  mixed  much  with  the  society  of 
the  country,  and  spoke  some  Russian  : his  notices  of  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  people  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable ; and 
are,  at  least,  invariably  written  in  good  humour : for  he  seems 
not  to  have  permitted  either  cold,  heat,  or  hunger,  to  affect 
his  temper,  and  to  have  adopted  the  Russian  officer’s  maxim, 
Nichavo,  ya  soldat ; “ its  nothing,  I am  a soldier.”  Good- 
humour  combined  with  curiosity  make  a good  traveller,  and 
it  seems  that  our  author  adopted  another  Russian  rule,  “ go 
every  where  till  you  are  stopped.”  He  was  rewarded,  for  he  saw 
a great  deal,  and  as  a pair  of  epaulets  are  a universal  passport 
in  Russia,  he  was  seldom  “ stopped  indeed  if  we  may  judge 
from' some  of  his  anecdotes,  like  “ Goosy  Goosy  Gander,  he  went 
up  stairs,  and  down  stairs,  and  into  my  Lady’s  Chamber;”  and 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  actually  taken  “ by  the  left  leg  and 
thrown  down  stairs,”  by  an  infuriated  husband  six  feet  high 
and  upwards.  He  tells  the  story  of  a friend  indeed,  but  we  are 
not  to  be  deceived  by  his  inverted  commas  ; the  warmth  of  the 
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narrator,  and  the  quotations  from  Moore  and  Byron,  to  whom 
he  is  so  partial,  tell  a different  tale.  Besides,  do  we  not  re- 
member the  comely  youth  of  the  frontispiece  to  the  Travels  in 
Ava  ; and  does  not  every  page  speak  of  the  beauty  of  his 
lancer’s  irresistible  uniform  : it  or  he  won  even  the  heart  of  a 
postmaster’s  wife  in  the  Ukraine.  “ His  wife  came  up  to  me, 
and  slily  put  her  hand  in  mine,  and  asked  me  to  take  a glass 
of  votki  in  her  room,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  I merely  tasted  it,  to 
please  her.”  Modest  lancer  of  the  16th  ! 

We  must  do  captain  Alexander  the  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
his  own  uniform  alone  about  which  he  is  particular,  for  he  has  de- 
scribed and  criticised  with  infinite  penetration  the  military  dress 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  he  met  with,  and  with  so  much 
minuteness  and  zeal,  that  if  his  title  did  not  stare  us  in  the  face, 
we  should  naturally  take  him  for  a tailor,  instead  of  a soldier, 
travelling  for  improvement.  We  read  in  some  tale,  lately,  of  a 
Serjeant  Honderthonk,  who  fell  in  love  with  a dress-maker  at 
Birmingham,  for  her  attachment  to  the  army  : she  knew  the 
facings  of  every  regiment  that  had  been  quartered  in  that  town 
for  fifteen  years.  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  confers  the  orders 
of  St.  Vladimir  on  Captain  James  Edward  Alexander,  or  Yacob 
Demitrievitch  as  he  wras  called  in  Russia,  as  we  expect,  it  will  be 
chiefly  on  the  score  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  Russian  facings. 
He  is  as  particular  as  a passport,  and  ne  ver  omits  even  ared  stitch  in 
a pair  of  pantaloons  : he  is  singularly  great  in  boots,  and  swells 
to  magnificence  in  the  description  of  bullion  epaulets,  and  bear- 
skin caps.  We  will  quote  by  way  of  example  his  audience  of 
the  Emperor : who  does  not  see  in  a moment  that  the  writer, 
James,  the  son  of  Edward,  considers  the  whole  scene  as  a great 
clothes  shop.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  gentility  of  captain 
Alexander’s  lineage,  but  we  should  not  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  Russians,  seeing  his  eye  constant  to  the  slops, 
giving  him  the  title  of  James,  the  son  of  Edward,  the  tailor. 

‘ To  one  of  the  immense  exercise  houses,  his  Imperial  Majesty  repairs 
daily  in  winter,  with  the  grand  Duke  Michael,  to  inspect  a regiment  or 
an  equipage  of  the  fleet.  Accordingly,  I repaired,  in  uniform,  to  the 
Michaeloffsky  exercise  house,  and  found  a battalion,  a thousand  strong, 
of  that  splendid  regiment,  the  Semenoffsky,  drawn  up  in  three  ranks,  on 
one  side  of  the  saloon.  At  one  end  was  a party  of  the  chevalier  Gardes 
in  their  white  jackets  and  helmets:  the  other  was  occupied  by  a model 
equipage  of  the  fleet ; and  the  fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram  was  unoc- 
cupied. 

After  having  been  taken  round  by  a general  officer  to  inspect  the 
troops,  who  were  in  the  most  perfect  order,  one  of  the  folding  doors 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  Emperor  with  his  illustrious  brother,  and  a 
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galaxy  of  generals,  brilliant  with  plumes,  embroidery,  and  decorations, 
galloped  into  the  arena.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  received  with  three 
roulades  of  trumpets,  and  the  presenting  of  arms,  while  he  saluted.  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  noble  appearance  of  Nicholas.  In  height,  he 
seemed  to  be  upwards  of  six  feet,  and  of  athletic  make,  his  features 
Roman,  and  his  nose  aquiline.  He  sat  on  his  horse  well,  and  wore  a 
cocked  hat,  with  a white  and  yellow  feather,  a plain  green  coat,  with  a 
pair  of  gold  epaulets  and  green  trousers,  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  with 
an  edging  of  red  down  the  outer  seams.  His  sword  was  an  infantry  one. 
The  Grand  Duke  is  of  the  same  powerful  make  as  the  Emperor,  and 
was  similarly  dressed.  His  features  are  Russian,  and  he  much  resembles 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander.’ 

After  the  troops  had  been  reviewed,  and  captain  Alexander  pre- 
sented, the  Emperor"  wrapped  himself  in  a quilted  cloak,  seated 
himself  in  a handsome  single-horse  sledge,  with  a richly-dressed 
Ivostchich,  and  glided  off  at  a gallop  towards  the  Winter  palace.” 

But  to  turn  to  more  important  matters,  in  which  the  book  is 
far  from  deficient.  War,  the  royal  game  of  war,  is  the  sport 
of  the  Russian  autocrat.  A vast  camp  supplied  by  slaves  or 
serfs,  seems  to  be  the  correct  description  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. The  author  reckons  the  army  of  Russia,  enumerating 
its  different  bodies,  and  including  the  irregulars,  at  a million  of 
men.  The  troops  are  perfect  at  drill,  neatly  trimmed,  and 
well  clothed,  but  fed  upon  black  bread  and  salt.  Obedient 
and  docile,  they  follow  wherever  and  against  whatever  they 
are  led,  but  they  appear  to  want  all  the  vigour  and  spring  of 
better  fed  persons ; they  look  up  to  the  colonel  as  their  father 
and  he  generally  considers  his  regiment  as  his  children  ; they 
listen  to  him  with  reverence,  and  hang  about  to  hear  the  words 
that  drop  from  his  lips. 

But  with  all  the  cares  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  they  seem  to  make  but  inefficient  armies  ; in  the 
late  war  with  Turkey  they  succeeded,  but  chiefly  because  they 
were  opposed  only  in  two  places  with  any  vigour,  at  Shoumla 
and  Varna,  Before  the  latter  place,  we  learn  upon  the  author- 
ity of  captain  Alexander,  that  the  Russians  lost  seventy  thou- 
sand men  ; disease,  of  course,  was  a great  consumer  of  this 
tremendous  mass  of  physical  existence.  The  two  campaigns, 
cost  the  Russians  altogether  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  ! And  in  this  second  one,  it  seems  pretty  clear  they 
would  not  have  managed  any  better  than  in  the  first,  without 
the  succour  and  diversion  supplied  by  admiral  Greig’s  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  giving  due  credit  to  the  masterly  arrangements 
of  Diebitch  the  Balkan-passer,  whom  the  Russians  call  their 
jpetit  Napoleon.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  men  who  eat 
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only  black  bread  ? “ From  the  indifferent  food  on  which  they 

are  accustomed  to  subsist,”  says  captain  Alexander,  “they  are 
much  inferior  in  physical  strength  to  our  men ; and  as  to  reck- 
less gallantry,  either  displayed  in  storming  a breach  bristled 
with  every  engine  of  destruction,  or  cutting  out  from  under 
an  enemy’s  battery,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  ever  bear  the 
palm  from  all  competitors,” — Russians  at  least.  When  the 
author  was  confined  in  quarantine  at  Odessa,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  British  sailors  during  some  very  severe 
weather,  and  the  contrast  of  the  English  and  Russian  sailors 
was  very  remarkable.  “ Whilst  the  latter  stood  shivering  in 
a corner  in  their  great  coats,  the  blue-jackets  formed  two  sides, 
pelted  one  another  at  a famous  rate  with  snow-balls,  and  prac- 
tised all  manner  of  practical  jokes  on  one  another  when  they 
landed  for  their  provisions.”  The  children  of  the  sea  thus  dis- 
coursed— “ I’m  blest  if  this  i’nt  thundering  cold,”  said  a stout 
fore-top-man  to  his  mess-mate.  “ D — n it,  it  would  not  be 
Russia  without  snow,”  said  the  other.  “ Suppose  they  let  us 
freshen  hawse  with  a gallon  of  rum  ?” — “ Where  are  we  to  get 
it?  Pigtail-juice  is  the  only  liquor  we’ll  have  till  we  go  aboard 
— but  keep  a look-out  for  the  bears — I say,  won’t  we  have  a 
crack  at  them  ? D — n me  but  I’ll  have  a fist  in  the  fun  ! Curse 
the  frost ! Beat  to  quarters  and  let’s  have  another  shy  at  the 
snow-balls — Fire  away,  my  men  !”  Sweet  as  when  the  Nereid 
winds  her  sounding  shell,  is  this  prattle  of  the  boy-dolphins. 
The  Slavonian  race  listen  and  obey : such  is  their  habit. 

After  sailing  about  a good  deal  with  admiral  Greig,  and  wit- 
nessing a considerable  number  of  successful  descents  on  the 
shore,  the  author  procures  means  of  being  forwarded  to  Head- 
quarters ; where,  after  incurring  some  awkward  suspicions,  he 
is  at  length  introduced  to  the  field-marshal  Diebitch. 

‘After  making  myself  as  gay  as  the  uniform  of  the  1 6th  would  enable  me, 
I proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Diebitch,  who  occupied  a suite  of  rooms 
in  the  same  house  to  which  I had  been  conducted  in  the  morning.  On 
mounting  the  stair-case  I was  shewn  into  a large  hall,  open  on  one 
side ; in  this  about  a dozen  officers  were  promenading,  dressed  in  their 
green  surtouts  and  wearing  their  swords.  Several  came  up  and  spoke 
to  me,  and  examined  my  regimentals  with  great  minuteness.  In  a few 
minutes  a side  door  opened,  and  a personage  advanced  towards  us,  on 
seeing  whom,  all  the  officers  fell  hack  to  attention,  and  saluted  him  with 
repeated  bows.  The  object  of  their  respect  was  a little  man  with  an 
aquiline  nose  and  florid  complexion ; his  hair  was  dishevelled  and 
streamed  from  his  head  like  a meteor.  He  also  was  dressed  in  a green 
double-breasted  surtout  and  trousers,  and  wore  round  his  neck  the 
cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  at  his  button-hole  the  black  and  yellow  ribband 
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of  St.  George.  Advancing  towards  me,  bowing,  he  said  he  was  happy 
to  see  me  in  a camp.  This  was  Diebitch  Zabalkansky. 

. * We  then  adjourned  to  the  dining-hall : it  was  a comfortable  room, 
with  a divan  round  three  sides,  the  walls  painted  with  flowers,  and  the 
roof  of  trellice  work  * in  the  centre,  a fountain  poured  out  a gurgling 
rill  into  a marble  basin.  The  field-marshal  seated  himself  at  the  head 
of  a long  table,  and  his  guests  took  their  places  on  chairs  of  every  shape. 
Two  general  officers  were  on  Diebitcli’s  right  and  left,  and  I was  placed 
next  to  my  examiner,  Danileffsky.  The  Russian  dishes,  which  were 
handed  round,  were  dressed  with  an  over-abundance  of  rich  sauce. 
Not  a word  was  spoken  for  some  time.  At  last,  the  field-marshal,  after 
satisfying  his  appetite,  addressed  himself  to  those  on  either  hand. 

‘ The  count  talked  a good  deal  about  the  Turkish  artillery,  and  their 
superiority  of  practice  by  land  over  that  by  sea.  He  then  turned  to 
me,  and  asked  regarding  the  Burman  and  Persian  warfare ; then  touch- 
ing the  pay  of  officers  in  India,  the  amount  of  which  was  hardly  credit- 
ed ; for  a Russian  colonel,  in  command  of  a regiment,  receives  about 
150/.  per  annum,  whereas  many  subalterns  on  the  staff  in  the  East 
receive  between  6‘00/.  and  800/.  The  count  then  said,  that  though  the 
Russian  military  system  was  considered  the  most  perfect  in  the  world, 
yet  that  in  one  point  the  English  was  preferable ; viz.,  in  a senior 
department  at  the  Military  College,  of  which  officers  could  become 
Students,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

£ At  this  entertainment,  as  at  similar  ones  at  which  I had  been  pre- 
sent in  Russia,  there  was  hardly  a word  spoken  except  by  the  chief. 
No  man  held  social  communing  with  his  neighbours,  but  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  count ; his  remarks  were  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  his  jokes  laughed  at,  as  if  by  fugle.  I made  several 
attempts  to  draw  my  neighbours  into  conversation,  but  it  was  unavail- 
ing ; for  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  to  take  off  attention  from  the 
field-marshal ; so,  like  the  rest,  I listened  to  him,  arrectis  auribus.’ — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

This  is  not  a pleasing  picture  of  Russian  military  manners, 
and,  by  the  side  of  French  and  English  frankness,  becomes 
absolutely  odious  ; it  even  seems  foreign  to  the  character  of  a 
soldier,  but  we  presume  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  autocracy. 

With  all  the  tremendous  preparations  of  Russia,  and  the 
great  number  of  its  troops  that  we  hear  of  at  the  period  of  which 
our  author  speaks,  when  they  were  proceeding  against  Adrian- 
ople  (in  the  beginning  of  October),  there  were  only  eight  thou- 
sand effective  men  at  head-quarters  ; for,  of  the  thirty  thousand 
that  had  crossed  the  Balkan,  at  least  nine  thousand  were  sick 
and  dying  with  plague  and  fever ; and  thirteen  thousand  men 
kept  up  the  communication  between  the  coast,  the  Balkan,  and 
head- quarters. 

Captain  Alexander’s  style  is  a very  careless  one,  and  when  he 
writes  his  despatches,  should  that  day  arrive,  we  counsel  him  to 
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be  more  careful  of  his  pronoun  relatives,  and  other  grammatical 
proprieties.  He  makes  some  apology  for  negligence,  but  even 
a careful  perusal  of  his  MSS.  must  have  led  him  to  the  correc- 
tion of  a great  number  of  inaccuracies  of  language. 


Art.  X. — Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.  By  an  Antiquary.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.  1827. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
State  of  London  Bridge,  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee.  1820,  1821. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Lords  Committees,  on  the 
Approaches  to  London  Bridge  : and  Appendix  to  the  Minutes. 
1829. 

XT  ERE  will  have  been,  by  the  time  this  job  is  done  with,  an 
expenditure  of  some  three  millions  of  public  money. 
Let  us  see  for  what  good  end. 

A bridge,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  is  either  useful  or 
ornamental,  or  both,  or  neither.  The  bridge  between  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  over  the  penned-up  water  which 
used  to  trickle  through  two  or  three  holes  in  the  wall,  has  been 
built  for  ornament  only  ; it  was  clearly  not  wanted  for  utility. 
The  old  wooden  bridge  at  Putney  has  long  been  useful : nobody 
will  call  it  ornamental.  The  Suspension-bridge  at  Hammersmith 
is  both  useful  and  ornamental : useful  as  shortening  the  distance 
from  London  to  Richmond  and  Hampton;  ornamental  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  a beautiful  work  of  art.  A bridge  that  is 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  is  a Chinese  bridge  over  a royal 
fish-pond,  interdicted  to  all  but  royalty,  which  never  sets  foot  on 
it.  The  new  London  Bridge  will  be  more  ornamental  than  the 
old  one  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  antiquaries  and  lovers  of  the 
picturesque.  It  will  be  in  some  respects  as  useful  to  those  who 
pass  over  it,  though  far  less  convenient  to  many,  without  being 
more  so  to  any.  The  increased  utility,  if  any,  will  be  in  the 
enlarged  waterway.  We  shall  inquire  w'hether,  on  this  ground, 
a sufficient  case  has  been  made  out  for  demolishing  the  old 
structure,  with  its  nineteen  irregular  arches,  and  setting- 
up the  new  one,  with  its  “five  beautiful  elliptical  arches, 
constructed  on  the  most  scientific  principles  of  any  arches  in 
Europe  to  borrow  the  words  of  a paragraph,  which  we  may 
suppose  somebody  paid  for  very  handsomely,  as  it  appeared 
simultaneously  in  all  the  newspapers  of  one  morning.  If  it 
should  turn  out  that  we  have  got  nothing  by  it  but  a pretty  toy, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  see  how  much  it  is  to  cost,  who  is  to 
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pay  for  it,  and  how  the  whole  concern  has  been  schemed  and 
executed. 

The  old  London  Bridge*  was  begun  in  1176,  and  finished  in 
1209.  It  was  built  on  such  unscientific  principles,  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  carried  away  before  it  was  finished,  when  it  was 
finished,  and  at  any  given  time  subsequently  ; but  partly  by  the 
awkward  contrivances  of  barbarous  men,  partly  by  its  own 
obstinacy,  it  has  stood  six  centuries  and  a quarter,  amidst  the 
perpetual  prophecies  of  disinterested  engineers  that  it  could  not 
stand  any  longer  : while  one  bridge  after  another,  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  river,  in  which  no  son  of  science  had  espied  a 
flaw,  has  wilfully  tumbled  to  pieces,  by  the  sinking  of  the  piers,  or 
the  yielding  of  the  abutments,  in  despite  of  the  most  mathemat- 
ical demonstrations  of  the  absurdity  and  impropriety  of  such  a 
proceeding^ 

During  the  six  centuries  and  a quarter  of  its  existence, 
London  Bridge  has  undergone  many  changes,  and  projectors 
have  always  been  busy  in  proposing  more.  The  waterway  has 
been  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  water-works,  which  wanted 
a head  of  water  for  a fall  to  turn  the  wheels ; widened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  navigation,  which  wanted  a broad  and  safe  passage 
through  the  bridge  ; contracted  again  for  the  benefit  of  the 
navigation,  which  wanted  a head  of  water  to  give  a sufficient 
depth  during  the  latter  half  of  the  ebb.  These  two  last  wants 
of  the  navigation,  being  incompatible,  have  oscillated  in  petitions 
and  counter-petitions,  for  keeping  up  the  head  of  water,  or  for 
making  a clear  waterway.  Committee  after  Committee  of  the 


* Previously  to  this  stone  bridge  there  was  a wooden  bridge,  which  had 
existed,  as  some  suppose,  from  994*  having  of  course  required  and  received 
great  and  frequent  repairs. 

f The  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Staines  is  a notable  instance  of  this 
perversity  in  brute  matter.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  was,  at  this  place, 
a wooden  bridge,  which  was  condemned,  and  a stone  bridge  of  three  arches 
was  built  just  below  it.  This  was  scarcely  finished,  when  the  piers  sunk, 
and  the  arches  cracked ; luckily  in  time  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  con- 
demned wooden  bridge,  which,  it  was  discovered,  might  be  trusted  till 
another  new  bridge  was  completed.  It  was  now  taken  for  granted  that  the 
bed  of  the  river  could  not  support  piers,  and  an  iron  bridge  of  one  arch, 
with  comely  stone  abutments,  spanned  the  Thames  with  infinite  grace.  But 
this  again  had  scarcely  been  opened,  when,  under  the  pressure  of  a herd  of 
cattle,  the  arch  stove-in  the  Middlesex  abutment,  and  again,  luckily,  in 
time  to  stop  the  removal  of  the  wooden  bridge,  which,  it  was  again  found, 
would  serve  till  the  completion  of  a third  new  edifice.  This  was  a wooden 
bridge  with  an  iron  railing ; of  which  the  piles  rotted  with  a celerity  quite 
edifying  : and  now,  after  repeated  repairs,  this  is  condemned  in  its  turn, 
and  another  stone  bridge  is  in  progress,  and  nearly  completed,  which  will 
of  course  last  till  Doomsday. 
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Corporation  of  London  and  of  the  Parliament,  have  had  before 
them  persons,  statements,  and  plans,  exhausting  all  modes, 
anticipating  all  consequences,  and  computing  all  expenses  of 
change.  This  accumulated  wisdom  of  evidence,  having  been 
digested  by  the  Collective  Wisdom  of  the  nation  in  1821,  the 
New  Bridge  is  the  result. 

The  waterworks  are  gone  : the  starlings  will  go  : there  will  be 
a clear  waterway  : no  more  lives  and  property  will  be  lost  in 
shooting  the  bridge  : and  the  new  structure  will  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a manner  that  will  make  it  an  egregious  impertinence 
to  doubt  of  its  eternal  duration.  Nothing  but  an  earthquake 
can  disturb  it. 

The  first  advantage  gained  is  the  clear  waterway,  and  the 
consequent  saving  of  life  and  property  in  the  passage  under  the 
bridge. 

First,  of  life.  There  is  a return,  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  1821,  of  Coroner’s  Inquests  on  persons  drowned  in 
passing,  or  attempting  to  pass,  through  London  Bridge,  from 
1800  to  1820  inclusive.  The  number  is  eighteen  for  twenty-one 
years  ; not  one  per  annum.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have 
called  at  the  same  time  for  a return  of  the  inquests  on  persons 
drowned  in  passing,  or  attempting  to  pass,  through  Chelsea 
Reach.  We  take  it  the  result  would  have  been  as  formidable* 
We  should  like  also  to  see,  by-and-by,  a return  of  the  number 
of  lives  lost  during,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  building  of  the 
new  bridge  and  the  removing  of  the  old  one.  We  should  ex- 
pect that  the  comparison  would  shew  anything  but  an  economy 
of  life. 

Amongst  the  papers  in  the  same  Appendix,*  we  find  the 
evidence  of  some  lightermen  on  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at 
London  Bridge.  One  of  these  gentry  estimated  the  loss  of 
lives  at  twenty,  another  at  thirty,  annually  ; one  estimated  the 
annual  loss  of  property  at  20,000/.,  another  at  40,000/.  Recti- 
fying their  opinions  on  loss  of  life  by  the  coroner’s  returns  (after 
making  allowance  for  bodies  not  found)  and  by  all  the  specific 
facts  we  can  discover  in  the  evidence,  and  applying  the  same 
principles  to  their  opinions  on  loss  of  property,  we  conclude, 
that  in  setting  down  the  loss  of  life  at  two,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty at  3,000/.  per  annum,  we  greatly  over-estimate  both. 

We  will  cite  from  the  evidence  a specimen  of  accidents  in 
both  classes  : and  first,  of  loss  of  life. 

Thomas  Robinson  and  another  man  were  rowing  their  master 
and  his  son  from  Vauxhall  to  Deptford,  at  midnight. 
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‘ We  came,  says  Robinson,  past  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Church,  and  I 
heard  St.  Mary  Overy’s  clock  strike  a quarter  after  twelve.  I told  him 
we  had  better  stop,  for  the  bridge  roared,  it  was  not  safe  to  go  through. 
He  said,  we  will  lie  by  for  a while ; and  we  pulled  to  the  Old  Swan, 
and  made  fast  to  a craft  below  the  stairs  : we  waited  there  about  half  an 
hour.  My  master  says  to  me,  it  is  flood.  No,  says  I,  it  is  not  flood. 
He  says,  it  was  flood  to-day  at  Deptford  at  a quarter  after  ten.  I said, 
No,  it  was  not,  for  I was  on  the  Causeway  a quarter  before  eleven,  and 
there  was  no  flood  had  made.  The  answer  he  made  was.  You  know 
best  then ; I know  it  is  flood.  As  such  I shoved  the  boat  off,  and  we 
rowed  out  into  the  stream.  Being  dark,  he  looked  at  the  middle  lights 
of  the  centre  arch  to  shoot  it : it  was  so  dark  we  could  not  see  any  other 
arch.  I was  shooting  it ; the  boat  went  down  that  declivity ; she  took  in 
so  much  water  that  she  filled  the  lower  side  with  the  surf.  The  boat 
upset  and  turned  over  ; my  master  and  his  son  and  the  mate  were 
drowned.”  ’ — Minutes  of  Evidence,  Commons,  1820 — p.  18. 

Is  it  possible  to  preserve  such  desperate  rashness  as  this  from 
accidents  ? London  Bridge  can  be  passed  with  safety  down- 
wards, on  the  flood  tide,  only  on  what  is  literally  the  nick  of 
time — the  few  minutes  during  which  the  water  is  levels  or  nearly 
so,  and  not  flowing  forcibly  upwards.  This  point  of  time  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  from  above  bridge  even  in  the  day,  and  the 
attempt  to  hit  it  in  a night  totally  dark,  without  knowledge  even 
of  the  computed  time  of  flood,  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  other  result.  Most  of  the  accidents  detailed  in  the 
evidence  are  of  this  description,  and  are  such  as  common 
prudence  might  have  avoided. 

Next,  of  loss  of  property.  The  following  is  a memorandum 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge  : — 

‘1814:  January  15.  Saturday  evening,  about  half-past  six  o’clock, 
put  J.  Bencroft,  our  lighterman,  in  the  Martha  barge,  laden  with  fourteen 
chaldrons  of  coals,  then  lying  off  the  Tower,  to  take  home  to  Old  Barge 
House  Wharf  (I  came  up  in  this  barge,  thinking  it  would  be  safer  than 
coming  up  in  the  skiff).  While  driving  up  a little  below  London  Bridge, 
with  several  other  barges,  heard  a confused  noise  of  men,  upon  and  under 
the  bridge,  of  “ keep  your  barge-to  the  southward others  said,  “keep 
to  the  northward.”  The  lighterman  put  the  barge’s  head  to  shoot  the 
great  arch,  but  was  prevented  from  going  through  by  Messrs.  Johnson’s 
barge  and  a quantity  of  ice,  and  she  sunk  with  several  others.’ — 
Commoiis,  1820 — page  ?• 

Here  was  total  darkness  and  the  river  covered  with  floating 
ice.  A few  days  after  this  date  there  was  a fair  on  the  Thames. 
There  is  scarcely  a bridge  between  London  and  Oxford  under 
which  barges  have  not  been  sunk  in  floods  and  frosts.  The  only 
conclusion  we  should  draw  from  the  accidents  we  have  cited 
(and  the  majority  of  the  accidents  in  the  evidence  maybe  classed 
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with  them)  would  be,  that  there  can  be  very  little  danger  in 
daylight  and  ordinary  circumstances,  where,  in  darkness  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  danger  is  so  readily  risked  by  men 
who  have  been  familiar  with  the  navigation  for  years.  This  con- 
clusion is  borne  out  by  some  pretty  old  practitioners  ; one  or 
two  of  whom  we  shall  cite. 

Mr.  James  Grant — 

‘ How  many  craft  are  you  master  of  ? — Twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

« How  long  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  river 
through  London  Bridge  ? — About  twenty-six  years. 

‘ Has  your  practice  of  going  through  been  frequent  or  casual  ? — 
Frequent,  both  during  the  night  and  day.  At  all  times  of  tide,  and  at 
all  times  of  night  and  day. 

‘ During  this  period  of  years  have  you  met  with  any  serious  acci- 
dents ? — No. 

‘ Have  you  seen  accidents  happen  to  other  craft  ? 

****** 

I have  seen  accidents  very  often  happen  at  the  bridge  through  careless- 
ness. I believe  most  of  the  accidents  happen  through  carelessness.’— 
Commons,  1821— pp.  19>  20. 

Mr.  William  Waller,  the  next  witness, 

f Had  passed  through  the  bridge  for  twenty  years,  four  or  five  times 
a week,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  had  never  met  with 
an  accident.’ — p.  24. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Goss,  wharfinger,  was  addressed  with  this  ques- 
tion : 

‘ Have  you  yourself  received  any  damage  from  the  bridge  in  its  pre- 
sent unfortunate  state?  — I believe,  about  three-and-thirty  years  ago, 
my  lighterman,  or  a man  who  stowed  a cask  in  a skiff  fore  and  aft, 
instead  of  athwart,  did  not  secure  it  sufficiently ; and  going  through  at 
the  tail  of  a lug-boat,  the  boat  got  a cant  and  turned  the  cask  out. 

‘ And  that  was  owing  to  the  bad  stowage  of  the  cask  in  your  skiff? 
— Entirely : it  was  the  only  accident  I ever  had  that  I paid  for. 

‘ How  many  years  is  that  ago  ? — Thirty-three  years  ago  ; and  I 
have  been  at  the  wharf  where  1 now  am  three-and-forty  years,  and  do 
not  believe  I have  paid  5l.  of  damage  for  forty  years  ; and  I think  I sent 
as  many  craft  through  as  Mr.  Sills. 

‘ How  many  craft  a day?— Two  or  three  on  an  ebb  tide,  and  two 
or  three  on  a flood  tide,  every  day  and  every  night.’ — Commons,  1821, 
p.  70.  . 

James  Kelly,  lighterman,  [p.  17.]  had  lost  a cask  in  a some- 
what similar  manner,  and  this  was  his  only  accident  in  forty 
years. 

All  sorts  of  persons  most  familiar  with  the  bridge  and  the 
river,  for  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years,  were  interrogated  as  to 
all  the  accidents  they  had  experienced,  seen,  or  heard  of ; and 
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those  who  had  sustained  losses  furnished  accounts  of  the 
amount.  Putting  this  mass  of  evidence,  hearsay  and  all,  toge- 
ther, we  are  satisfied  that  two  lives  and  3000/.  per  annum, 
would  be  a very  high  estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
at  London  Bridge ; and  that  not  the  bridge  itself,  but  the  rash- 
ness and  impatience  of  the  sufferers,  caused  the  great  majority 
of  the  accidents. 

But  admitting  this  amount  of  damage  (or  any  other  amount 
that  any  one  may  please  to  assume)  to  be  a cogent  argument 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  water-way,  two  other  questions  arise : 
First,  are  there  no  countervailing  reasons,  from  probable  damage 
of  other  kinds,  resulting  from  such  enlargement  ? and  secondly. 
Could  not  the  requisite  enlargement  have  been  obtained  by 
altering  the  old  bridge,  as  effectually,  as  securely,  and  more 
economically,  than  by  building  a new  one  ? 

The  certain  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  water- 
way will  be,  that  the  tide  above-bridge  will  ebb  lower  and  flow 
higher  : there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree. 
Some  have  calculated  that  the  spring-tides  will  flow  two  feet 
higher  : others,  that  the  additional  rise  will  be  eight  inches  only. 

The  difference  of  level  on  high  water  spring  tides,  at  a little 
eastward  and  westward  of  London  Bridge,  was  stated  as  an 
established  fact  in  the  Report  of  Dance  and  others  to  the  Bridge 
Committee  in  November  1814,  to  be  two  feet.*  This  statement 
was.  followed  by  a decided  opinion,  that  no  injury  to  the  upper 
banks  would  result  from  the  additional  rise.  The  report, 
indeed,  contemplated  a great  enlargement,  but  not  a total  open- 
ing, of  the  waterway. 

The  late  Mr.  Rennie  thought,  in  1810,  that 

{ If  London  Bridge  were  removed,  some  part  of  the  river  banks, 
from  Westminster  up  to  Chelsea,  would  require  to  be  raised  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches ; but  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  great 
expense.  He  did  not  think  that  the  higher  flow  would  fill  any  ware- 
houses or  cellars,  but  if  so,  he  would  be  glad  to  raise  his  own  wharf  for 
the  sake  of  the  improved  navigation.’ — Commons,  1821,  p.  99> 

“ For  the  sake  of  the  improved  navigation not  for  the  sake 
of  having  a hand  in  the  new  bridge  : which  would,  however, 
afford  very  good  compensation  for  the  expense  of  raising  a 
wharf. 

“ The  high-water  line,”  says  Professor  Barlow, t ” has  a fall 
from  London  Docks  to  London  Bridge  of  1^  inch  at  spring 
tides,  but  it  is  a dead  level  at  high  water  neap  tides,  as  it  is  also 


* Commons,  1821,  pp.  89 — 90. 

f Jameson’s  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  J 826-7,  II.  49. 
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between  the  London  Docks  and  Blackwall.  And  from  London 
Bridge  to  Richmond,  the  high  water  mark  is,  according  to  the 

survey  of  Mr.  Giles,  the  city  surveyor,  one  dead  level 

“so  that,  at  a medium  spring-tide,  we  may  expect  the 

high-water  mark  from  the  bridge  upwards  to  Richmond,  to  be 
higher  by  about  13  inches  than  it  is  at  present.”  This  proceeds 
on  the  supposition  that  13  inches  are  penned  up  below  London 
Bridge  at  the  high  water  of  medium  spring- tides.  There  is, 
however,  much  more  than  is  here  noticed  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

. It  is  not  a question  of  medium  spring-tides,  but  of  the  highest 
spring-tides  : those  which  follow  the  autumnal,  and  precede  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  which  are  the  highest  of  the  year  under 
ordinary  circumstances  ; and  those  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
winter  months,  when  a great  land  flood  meets  the  top  of  a 
spring-tide  ; as  in  December  1821,  when,  even  with  the  mighty 
rampart  of  the  old  bridge  keeping  back  a great  mass  of  tide- 
water, immense  damage  was  done,  all  along  both  sides  of  the 
river,  from  Westminster  upwards  on  the  Middlesex  side,  and 
from  London  Bridge  upwards  on  the  Surrey  side.  The  question 
to  be  asked  is,  whether  disasters  of  this  kind,  which  have 
hitherto  been  rare,  will  not  probably  become  frequent  when  the 
dam  of  the  old  bridge  is  removed  ? If  so,  the  banks  will  re- 
quire raising ; and  if  so,  by  whom  is  such  raising  to  be  paid 
for  ? By  those  who  cause  the  damage  ? By  those  who  sustain 
it?  Or  (as  we  shall  see  the  new  bridge  is  to  be  paid  for),  by 
some  unfortunate  third  party  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

“ I shall  not  enter  farther,”  says  Professor  Barlow,  “ into  the 
probable  changes  which  the  removal  of  the  bridge  may  occa- 
sion. A short  time  will  decide  the  question  by  the  best  of  all 
tests,  actual  experience.” 

No  doubt : “ Experience  teaches,”  and  so  forth.  But  it  will 
be  poor  consolation  to  a man,  who  sees  the  best  part  of  his  pro- 
perty suddenly  laid  under  water,  that  philosophers,  who  could 
not  foresee  the  case  in  its  causes,  will  be  able,  when  it  is  past 
remedy,  to  expound  it  in  its  effects. 

The  committees  of  1820  and  1821,  did  not  take  the  right 
way  to  seek,  and  certainly  did  not  obtain,  any  evidence  calcu 
Jated  to  satisfy  a rational  man,  whether  scientific  or  practical, 
of  the  probable  difference  that  will  be  made  in  the  rise  of  the 
tides  above  bridge  by  the  removal  of  the  dam.  One  person  had 
measured  the  difference  of  the  high-water  line  on  each  side  of 
the  old  bridge,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  inches : another  had 
measured  it  on  another  occasion,  and  found  it  to  be  thirteen 
inches  : others  were  satisfied,  that  from  some  little  distance  be- 
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low  the  bridge  to  some  little  distance  above  it,  the  difference 
was  two  feet : putting  all  which  together,  we  should  set  down 
the  difference  of  level  at  a medium  of  fifteen  inches  ; we  should 
opine  that  fifteen  inches  additional  rise  would  be  considered 
too  much  by  those  who  had  the  spring-tides  at  their  doors,  or 
on  their  premises,  already ; and  we  should  still  see,  that  the 
mere  difference  of  level,  within  a limited  space  above  and  below 
an  obstruction,  is  only  one  element  in  the  computation  of  the 
probable  flow  of  the  tide  : and  if  the  examinants  do  not  appear 
to  have  thought  of  any  other,  it  only  shews,  that  “ there  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their 
philosophy.” 

The  flow  of  the  tide  up  a river  is  the  propagation  of  a wave  : 
and  the  higher  the  tide  ascends,  (though  with  occasional  varia- 
tions) the  greater  is  the  height  of  the  high-water  line  above  that 
of  the  high  water  of  the  sea.*  The  high  water  at  London  Bridge, 
as  ascertained  by  experiments  during  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, is  eighty  feet  above  the  high  water  at  the  Nore.  Any  great 
obstruction  diminishes  or  destroys  this  natural  ascent  of  the 
high-water  line,  by  breaking  the  impulse  at  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion, and  lessening  the  volume  which  passes  it. 

By  removing  the  dam  of  the  old  bridge,  the  impulse  will  be 
greatly  increased,  and  the  volume  of  water  passing  upwards  will 
be  doubled.  The  area  at  high  water  will  be  increased  from 
7,360  feet  to  14,500.f  The  high-water  line  from  London 
Bridge  to  Richmond  is  at  present  a dead  level.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  the  only  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  for  the  ascent 
of  the  high-water  line  stopping  at  the  bridge.  The  dead  level 
will  be  raised  about  fifteen  inches,  but  the  unbroken  impulse,  and 
the  double  volume  of  water,  will  in  all  probability  cause  the  high- 
water  line  to  ascend  from  London  to  Richmond  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  from  the  Nore  to  London.  This  is  at  least  highly 
probable : and  if  experience  should  confirm  the  theory,  the 
mischief  that  will  ensue  defies  calculation.  Logs  of  mahogany 
will  swim  about  Bankside ; kitchen-fires  will  be  extinguished 
in  Lambeth ; cabbages  will  be  submerged,  and  melon-frames 
floated  off  at  Millbank  ; the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh’s  beautiful 
villa  at  Richmond,  will  become  a “house  of  pleasaunce”  for 
Naiads : and  our  two-tailed  friends  will  be  set  paddling  about 
Westminster  Hall,  and  sending  forth  sounds  as  choral,  though 


* Fide  Newtoni  Principia,  Tom.  III.,  Propos.  24:  Theor.  19,  pp.  92-98  : 
Ed.  Glasg.  1822. — Buat.  Prineipes  d’Hydrauliques. — Articles  Tide  and 
River  ; Encycl.  Brit. — Robison’s  Mechanical  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  35 7. 
f Commons,  1821,  pp.  104,  5. 
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not  as  musical,  as  those  which  Aristophanes  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  the  Frogs  of  the  Styx. 

The  effect  on  the  ebb  will  be,  that  during  several  hours  of 
every  tide,  the  river  above  bridge  will  be  at  least  as  low  as  it  now 
is  at  the  lowest  water  of  spring-tides.  These  several  hours,  the 
latter  half  of  the  ebb,  are  those  during  which  it  is  now  dangerous 
to  pass  the  bridge  : but  what  will  the  navigation  have  gained, 
by  having  that  which  is  now  dangerous  made  impossible  ? 

The  long  existence  of  the  dam  has  also  had  the  effect  of  raising 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  bridge.  There  is  a point  just  above  the 
old  bridge  where  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  suddenly  lower : and 
at  this  point  there  will  be,  in  the  latter  ebb,  a shallow  rapid,  till 
the  upper  channel  is  deepened.  It  may  be  deepened  by 
dredging ; if  not,  the  current  will  wear  it  down,  and  the  result 
of  this  will  be,  to  endanger  the  stability  of  all  the  other  bridges, 
and  to  incur  the  risk,  that  their  piers  may  be  gradually  under- 
mined, unless  protected  by  costly  operations. 

Now  let  us  suppose  all  these  objections  over-ruled,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  enlarged  waterway  established  : the  necessity  for 
a new  bridge  remains  to  be  proved. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  of  opinion,  that  eighteen  arches 
of  the  old  bridge,  might  with  perfect  safety  be  thrown  into  nine  ; 
by  removing  every  alternate  pier.  Mr.  Labelye,  in  1746,  pro- 
posed removing  the  starlings  and  casing  the  piers  with  three  or 
four  feet  thickness  of  Portland  stone.  In  the  year  1759,  the 
present  centre  arch  was  constructed,  by  removing  a pier  and 
throwing  two  arches  into  one,  and  it  has  been,  at  subsequent 
periods,  proposed  to  extend  this  process  to  two,  or  three,  or  four 
new  arches,  or  even  to  the  full  extent  of  nine  proposed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  this  operation  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
mind  not  predetermined  on  a job. 

The  Report  of  Messieurs  Dance  and  Foidds,  in  1799,  describes 
the  starlings  as  in  a state  of  perfect  security,  and  certain  to  be 
kept  so  with  due  attention  ; and  the  general  mass  and  body  of 
the  masonry  as  in  a state  likely  to  last  for  ages.* 

We  shall  now  collect  a few  opinions  respecting  the  strength 
of  the  piers,  and  their  capacity  to  endure  the  process  of  throwing- 
two  arches  into  one. 

Mr.  Dance,  1799,  thought 

‘ The  piers  of  the  centre  arch,  which  had  already  endured  this  operation, 
were  still  strong  enough  to  bear  the  raising  of  the  centre  arch  to  double 
its  actual  height.’ — Commons,  p.  469. 

* Commons,  1 799,  p.  469. 

vol.  xni. — Westminster  Revietv.  2 f. 
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Mr.  William  Chapman,  Civil  Engineer,  gave  his  opinion, 
(1821):  that 

‘ The  waterway  of  the  old  bridge  might  be  enlarged  with  perfect 
safety,  and  that  the  bridge,  so  altered,  would  last  for  ages  with  due 
attention.’ — Commons , 1821,  p.  47* 

Mr.  James  Walker,  Engineer,  the  builder  of  Vauxhall  Bridge, 
being  asked : 

< « Would  vou  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  alter- 

ations, without  coffer  dams  ?”  answered,  “ Certainly  : because  those  piers 
and  starlings  have  stood  six  hundred  years,  and  they  do^appear  toW 
settled,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  it.  > „ , , , 

you  pledge  your  professional  reputation,  that  it  would  be  a better  plan 
to  make  an  Alteration  on  the  old  piers,  than  to  build  a new  bridge 
entirely  " I think  it  might  be  made  as  secure  upon  the  present  piei  s 
and  starlings,  as  the  foundation  of  any  new  bridge.  "-Commons,  1821, 
p.  64. 

Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  Stone-mason  to  the  Corporation  of  London, 
was  asked : 

< “ After  eighteen  years  experience,  and  this  [recent]  examination,  have 
you  or  have  you  not,  any  doubt  of  the  foundation  of  London  Bndg 
supnortinf  the  proposed  superstructure  “ I have  no  doubt  at  all  upon 
thePsubiect ; and  the  reason  of  my  feeling  confident  is,  that,  whatever 
imperfections  or  blemishes  there  may  he  m the  bridge,  there  is  not  the 
wldiSn  of  anv  having  arisen  from  the  yielding  of  the  foundation 
and  I think  the  experiment  which  has  been  made,  m turning  the  presei  t 
great  arch,  fully  justifies  the  belief,  that  the  arches  that  are  now  p n - 
posed  to  be  turned  may  be  so  turned  with  safety  , ^t  I am 
disposed  to  think  so,  from  the  circumstance,  that  when  the  piesent  a g 
aXwas  turned,  for  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  on  each  face  of  U it 
was  put  upon  foundations  that  had  never  sustained  any  such  weig  , 
therefore,  in  turning  arches  ns  they  are  now  propose, 

means  of  knowing  that  the  foundation  is  competent,  than  they  haa 
“ale  patent  large  arch  ; and  I also  think, 

additional  weight  will  be  put  upon  the  pters  bw  makmg  th«  Jters  # , 

because  the  spandrils  will  not,  as  I undcrstand.  te  lU  cd  up  o 
« Supposing  this  work  to  be  done  according  to  the  best  ot /^r  l^gme  , 
and  under  your  own  directions,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  duration? 
“?« ? think  it  quite  probable,  that  the  bridge  would  stand  as  long  as  it 
has  already  stood.”  ’ — Commons,  1821,  p.  ob. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  multiply  citations,  but  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  opinions  given  before  the  committee  of  182  , 
(Mr.  Rennie’s  excepted)  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  oun  ^ j 

the  old  piers  were  fully  adequate  to  sustain  any  additional 
weio-ht  that  the  enlargement  of  the  arches  might  throw  upon 

them.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  several 
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centuries,  a street  of  very  large  houses  existed  on  the  bridge, 
including  a chapel  and  fortified  gates. 

And  what  was  set  against  the  mass  of  opinion  on  this  side  ? 
Nothing  but  Mr.  Rennie’s  doubts  on  the  other,  his  statement 
that  he  had  poked  a boat-hook  into  a fissure,  (which  fissure 
had  existed  unaltered  for  at  least  half  a century)  and  his 
saying,  that  he  should  not  like  to  risk  his  reputation  in  the 
construction  of  new  arches  on  the  old  piers,  without  having 
previously  examined  the  piers  through  the  means  of  coffer- 
dams. 

The  proposed  alterations  in  the  old  bridge,  would  have  cost 
92,000/.  without  the  coffer-dams : these  would  have  cost 
20,000/.  each  : and  if  six  piers  had  been  so  examined,  the  cost  of 
the  examination  would  have  been  120,000/.  But  we  are 
satisfied,  and  we  think  our  readers  must  be,  that  no  such 
examination  was  necessary.  Therefore,  the  water-way  of  the 
old  bridge  might  have  been  enlarged  for  92,000/. ; and  there 
would  have  been  no  material  interruption  to  the  traffic  over  it, 
and  no  destruction  of  property. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  estimate  for  the  new  bridge  was  430,000/. ; with 
an  additional  20,000/.  for  a temporary  bridge.  The  new  bridge 
was  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  new  approaches,  “ which  would  lead,”  said  Mr.  Rennie, 
“ to  a very  heavy  expense.”  He  gave  his  opinion,  however, 
that  the  expense  of  new  approaches,  would  be  “ very,  very  much 
less  indeed  than  that  of  the  new  bridge  itself less,  that  is  to 
say,  than  430,000/.  It  appeared,  also,  in  evidence,  that  the 
expense  of  keeping  the  starlings  and  the  old  bridge  in  repair, 
was  about  4,000/.  per  annum. 

The  committee  decided  that  an  enlarged  water-way  was 
necessary  to  the  navigation ; and  that  a new  bridge  was 
necessary,  from  the  dangerous  state  of  the  old  one.  The  cor- 
poration of  London  advertised  for  plans  for  a new  bridge ; 
received  many,  and  gave  the  offered  premiums  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  in  merit ; of  which  three  Mr.  Rennie’s  was  not 
one.  The  Act,  however,  which  passed  in  1823,  stated  specifi- 
cally that  Mr.  Rennie’s  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  it  was 
adopted  accordingly.  Messieurs  Jolliffe  and  Banks  were  the 
contractors,  as  augurs  and  aruspices  had  foretold  they  would  be. 

The  work  proceeded.  The  coffer-dams  of  the  new  bridge 
contracted  the  water-way,  and  obstructed  the  navigation  more 
than  ever.  Four  arches  were  therefore  thrown,  or  rather  torn  into 
two,  by  removing  in  two  places  an  intermediate  pier,  and  throwing 
plank-work  across  from  the  piers  on  each  side.  This  being  done 
without  the  precautions  that  would  have  been  taken  for  a more 
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permanent  purpose,  was  the  severest  test  to  which  the  old  piers 
could  be  subjected  ; and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  stood  it 
is  to  us  the  strongest  possible  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  proposed  alterations  of  the  old  bridge  might  have  been 
made  with  perfect  safety,  and  with  every  probability  of  the 
structure  enduring  for  ages. 

With  respect  to  the  removed  piers,  they  ought,  according  to 
the  theory  of  their  insecurity,  as  soon  as  the  piles  of  the 
starlings  were  withdrawn  from  around  them,  to  have  been 
carried  clean  away  from  their  foundations  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  So  far  from  this,  however,  they  were,  with  infinite 
difficulty  and  delay,  got  down  below  the  low-water  of  spring- 
tides.  This  w'as  stated  in  the  last  published  report  respecting 
them,  (December,  1826*)  and  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  there  they  are  still. 

The  work  being  in  fair  train,  and  past  recalling,  it  was  in 
due  time  discovered  that  the  bridge  would  cost  more,  and 
the  approaches  much  more,  than  had  been  dreamed  of. 
An  extra  million  or  so  was  peremptorily  required  at  the 
end  of  1829.  It  was  proposed,  that  this  sum  should  be 
raised  by  loan,  the  interest  to  be  defrayed  by  a tax  on  all 
coals  passing  up  the  river.  It  was  held  to  be  un- 
becoming to  put  a land-toll  on  the  bridge,  because  there  had 
never  been  one,  and  it  was  so  great  a thoroughfare ; it  was  very 
unbecoming  that  those  who  used  it  should  pay  for  it ; but  the 
consumers  of  Newcastle  coal,  all  the  way  up  the  river  to  the 
westward  : the  old  ladies  of  Maidenhead,  for  instance,  who 
enter  London  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  to  whom  the  Bridge 
can  never  be  of  any  earthly  service,  were  deemed  the  most 
eligible  parties  to  bear  the  cost  of  a good  transit  for  the  citizens, 
from  Gracechurch  Street  to  Blackheath.  The  Lords’  Com- 
mittee of  1829,  sat  on  this  proposal.  The  first  person  examined 
was  the  present  John  Rennie,  esq.,  and  his  evidence  is  not  only 
highly  instructive,  but  the  most  amusing,  that  ever  fell  under 
our  observation  in  a parliamentary  paper. 

The  original  estimate  for  the  bridge  and  approaches  was 
906,000/. : (506,000/.  for  the  bridge,  400,000/.  for  the  ap- 
proaches). 575,552 /.  had  been  expended,  166,745 /.  were  in 
hand,  and  999,766/.  were  wanted  : in  all  1,742,063/.  The 
excess  beyond  the  original  estimate  was  caused  by  departures 
from  the  original  plan.  The  plan  was,  to  build  the  new  bridge 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  first  building  a temporary  bridge 
above  it : but  the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  had  decided,  as 


Lords,  1829  : Appendix,  p.  873. 
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they  had  power  to  do,  that  it  should  be  built  180  feet  to  the 
westward.  He  thought  the  original  plan  best:  he  believed  he 
had  said  so : but  it  was  not  his  business  to  remonstrate  or  to 
ask  reasons  : he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  the  decision  into 
effect.  They  had  asked  if  it  was  practicable  to  build  the  new 
bridge  180  feet  to  the  westward:  he  had  answered  that  it  was  : 
they  had  exercised  their  own  discretion,  and  he  had  obeyed 
them.  In  the  original  plan  there  was  no  arch  over  Thames- 
street.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  other  plan,  which  included 
an  arch,  had  been  rejected  on  the  score  of  the  expense.  His 
attention  was  confined  to  his  own  plan.  The  arch-way  would 
get  rid  of  the  cross  traffic  of  Thames-street.  Waggons  from 
Thames-street,  to  cross  the  bridge,  would  have  to  go  round,  un- 
doubtedly. Persons  from  Billingsgate  market,  and  from  the 
fruit-warehouses  in  that  line,  crossing  the  bridge  with  loads  on 
their  heads,  a good  number  certainly,  (the  question  said  “ an 
immense  number”)  would  find  it  not  so  convenient  to  ascend  the 
steep  and  narrow  stairs,  which  will  be  the  only  approach  for 
them.  It  would  be  not  so  convenient : it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient, certainly.  The  old  bridge  was  in  a very  precarious 
state  : it  had  been  so  for  half  a century  and  more  : it  had  been 
made  much  worse  by  the  throwing  of  four  arches  into  two : he 
had  done  this  in  obedience  to  the  committee  : they  had  asked 
if  it  was  practicable:  he  had  said  that  it  was  practicable;  but 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible ; and  he  was  not  responsible. 
He  had  obeyed  orders  : it  was  not  his  business  to  make  repre- 
sentations. In  one  of  the  new  arches,  the  low  water  had 
deepened  from  four  feet  to  twenty-three,  and  the  entire  super- 
structure had  been  in  danger  of  falling  down.  This  had  been 
prevented  by  throwing  in  rubbish.  The  alterations  had  cost 
nearly  as  much  as  the  temporary  bridge  would  have  done.  The 
expense  of  the  temporary  bridge  had  not  been  saved  by  the 
departure  from  the  original  plan.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Act 
of  ParliamentprescribedFish-street-hill  as  the  avenue  to  the  new 
bridge.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
had  really  not  looked  into  it.  Fish-street-hill  would  certainly 
not  be  the  main  avenue.  He  had  altered  the  plan  of  the 
approaches  on  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  Committee. 
He  did  not  know  that  they  had  no  authority  to  alter  the  plan  of 
the  approaches.  He  did  not  know  that  they  had  only  authority 
to  carry  the  Act  into  effect.  He  knew  nothing  of  their  authority. 
He  had  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  it.  He  knew  they  were 
connected  with  the  Treasury.  He  thought  the  letting  of  the 
dry  arches,  and  the  increased  frontage  of  the  streets,  would  »ay 
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for  contingencies,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He  would  not  say  that 
a still  further  sum  of  money  would  not  be  required. 

All  this  was  in  the  form  of  costive  answers  to  questions. 
Our  limits  have  compelled  us  to  deprive  it  of  its  dramatic  effect, 
which  is  great ; but  it  is  altogether  a very  pretty  story. 
A commission  of  lunacy  would  not  sit  very  long  on  any  indivi- 
dual who  had  managed  his  private  affairs  as  this  public  affair 
has  been  managed.  But  by  whom?  By  the  Parliament  ? By 
the  Treasury  ? By  the  Corporation  Committee  ? Nobody  is 
responsible.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Rennie.  He  has  taken  the 
only  course  to  bear  himself  harmless.  But  this  Corporation 
Committee  makes  an  exquisite  figure,  fixing  the  site  of  the  new 
bridge  without  thinking  of  the  approaches  ; ordering  the  altera- 
tions of  the  old  one  without  thinking  of  the  consequences  ; 
violating  the  provisions  of  the  Act  which  they  were  empowered 
to  carry  into  execution  ; spending  all  the  money  they  had  in 
getting  their  job  half-finished,  and  proposing  to  raise  more  by 
taxing  all  consumers  of  sea-borne  coal  who  happen  to  dwell 
westward,  and  who  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  bridge  than  the 
man  in  the  moon. 

In  1821,  the  estimated  expense  of  this  job  was  600,000/.  In 
1823,  it  was  900,000/.  In  1829,  it  was  1,740,000/.  At  a mean 
of  these  rates  of  progression,  it  will  have  grown  to  2,600,000/. 
in  1832.  The  plan  of  approaches  has,  while  we  are  writing, 
been  altered  again,  after  an  immense  destruction  of  property 
according  to  the  plan  of  1829.  There  will  be  much  more 
demolition  (including  the  old  church  of  St.  Michael,  which  is 
to  be  abolished  utterly) ; and  what  with  this,  with  making  and 
paving  the  new  roads,  with  clearing  away  the  old  bridge,  and 
with  all  the  contingencies  of  so  complicated  a mass  of  opera- 
tions, we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  entire  expendi- 
ture will  be  THREE  MILLIONS. 

The  whole  affair  is  an  instructive  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  public  business  is  done,  and  public  money  expended. 
Evidence  is  collected,  and  conclusions  are  drawn  in  the  teeth  of 
it.  Plans  are  collected,  and  it  has  been  predetermined  whose 
plan  shall  be  adopted.  Tenders  are  called  for,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  been  already  chosen.  Estimates  are  prepared, 
and  the  expense  doubles,  triples,  quadruples,  in  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Millions  are  thrown  away  in  buildings,  in  colonies,  in 
baubles  and  incumbrances  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  put  a few 
thousands  into  the  pockets  of  favoured  individuals. 

And  what  if  the  low  ebbs  and  the  high  floods  should  create  a 
clamour  for  restoring  the  dam,  and  on  that  clamour  should  be 
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founded  a new  job  for  contracting  the  waterway  of  the  new 
bridge  ? Nobody  will  be  responsible.  Successively,  from  the 
sagacious  engineer,  to  the  discerning  Corporation  Committee,  to 
the  enlightened  Treasury,  to  the  scrutinising  Treasury-bench, 
to  the  wise  and  incorruptible  Parliament,  to  its  free  and  in- 
dependent constituents,  Responsibility,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  like  a shallow  stream  descending  fiom  a lofty  mountain, 
bounds  with  decreasing  force  from  ledge  to  ledge,  and  is  lost  in 
vapour  before  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

We  have  not  touched  the  question  as  a matter  of  sentiment. 
But,  even  on  this  ground,  we  do  not  like  these  sweeping  changes, 
which  give  to  the  metropolis  the  appearance  of  a thing  of  yester- 
day, and  obliterate  every  visible  sign  that  connects  the  present 
generation  with  the  ages  that  are  gone. 


Art.  XL— Remarks  on  the  Disease  called  Hydrophobia,  Prophylactic 
and  Curative.  12mo.  4$. 

XT  OW  does  it  happen,  that  in  these  enlightened  days,  when 
the  mists  are  dispelled  which  clouded  the  vision  of  our 
forefathers,  and  men  have  begun  to  look  at,  and  to  examine 
things  for  themselves,  that  there  is  still  one  subject  which 
retains  all  its  tremendous  power  over  every  class  of  society — 
women  and  children,  heroes  and  statesmen,  the  most  illiterate 
and  the  most  learned,  all  are  filled  with  terror  when  the  name  is 
introduced  of  that  most  terrific  of  diseases.  Hydrophobia.  Upon 
it  hangs  universal  panic ; and  it  seems  as  if  contagion  were  to 
be  feared  even  from  an  examination  into  the  real  nature  of  so 
formidable  an  enemy. 

But  let  us  meet  the  terrific  spectre,  and  see  if  a little  common 
sense  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a huge  mass  of  folly  and 
superstition ; a few  remarks  will  suffice,  at  all  events,  to  make 
this  universal  bugbear  somewhat  less  appalling  : should  they 
be  successful  in  removing  the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto 
attached  to  it,  not  only  will  it  be  divested  of  half  its  horror,  but 
men  will  wonder  how  they  should  so  long  have  shut  their  eyes, 
reverentially  listening  to,  and  believing  all  the  stories  of  their 
venerable  grandmothers. 

It  may  appear  not  a little  presumptuous,  at  once  to  declare  our 
conviction,  that  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  same  name  in  the  human 
species  ; in  other  words,  that  the  madness  of  the  biter  has  no 
effect  on  the  madness  of  the  bitten,  and  that  a man  who  has 
been  bitten  by  a dog  in  perfect  health,  is  just  as  likely  to  have 
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all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
mad  one.  And  these  are  the  reasons. 

The  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  has  been  always  supposed  to 
possess  the  virulent  property  which  occasions  hydrophobia.  As 
one  proof  that  it  has  this  poisonous  quality,  it  is  remarked,  that 
a bite  inflicted  on  the  naked  flesh  is  more  often  followed  by 
disease  than  when  any  part  of  the  clothing  has  intervened, 
because  the  saliva  is  then  absorbed,  and  does  not  pass  into  the 
wound.  The  simple  fact  being  that  the  bite  will  be  less  severe, 
because  of  the  additional  resistance  of  the  clothing. 

The  effects  of  all  poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
certain  and  determinate  : it  never  happens  that  a: known  poison 
can  be  received  into  the  animal  system  with  impunity ; the  time 
is  also  specific  at  which  its  operation  begins  and  ends.  But 
assuming  that  the  saliva  of  the  mad  dog  is  poisonous,  the  real 
truth  is,  that  it  has  no  effect  at  all  on  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  its  influence  ; and  even  on 
those  who  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  it,  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  appear,  is  altogether  undetermined. 
We  speak  now  of  its  effects  on  the  human  species  ; for  what  is 
called  hydrophobia  in  them,  is  attended  with  many  symptoms 
very  different  from  those  which  accompany  the  disease  of  the 
same  name  in  quadrupeds. 

Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  a poison  injected  into  a wound  will 
retain  peaceable  possession  there  for  months,  and  even  years, 
and  then  suddenly  disturb  the  whole  system  ? The  interval 
between  the  bite,  and  the  supposed  effects,  has  been  sometimes 
so  long,  that,  literally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  to  be  not  the 
same  individual  who  pays  the  penalty  for  the  bite  : for  the 
animal  frame  has,  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  undergone  a 
complete  change  : every  atom  of  the  former  self  has  been 
decomposed,  and  the  poisonous  matter  supposed  to  have  been 
left  in  the  wound  at  the  time  of  the  bite,  must  also  have 
disappeared. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  observation,  to  affirm  that  other  diseases 
are  given  to  the  human  subject  by  the  introduction  of  virous 
matter  ; the  small-pox,  for  instance,  by  inoculation,  which  also 
remains  locally  dormant  for  some  time,  and  then  affects  the 
whole  system.  The  certainty  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  time 
when  they  will  appear,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  capricious  un- 
certainty, as  it  regards  the  when  and  the  where,  in  the  other,  are 
circumstances  which  show  most  decidedly,  that  the  two  cases 
are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws.  If  the  saliva  had  the 
invariable  effects  that  the  variolous  matter  has,  there  would  be 
no  more  mystery  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
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In  what  infection  consists,  and  what  is  the  first  effect  which 
constitutes  the  reception  of  disease,  are  curious  and  puzzling 
inquiries.  Some  organic  change  must  take  place  at  the  moment 
disease  is  communicated,  or  what  is  meant  by  taking  infection  ? 
The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  do  not  appear  till  after  a certain 
number  of  days  ; but  the  disease  must  be  received  somewhere 
in  the  system  at  a stated  time  before  it  shows  itself. 

Hydrophobia  in  man  is  of  rare  occurrence.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  only  six  or  eight  cases  have  been  known  at  Bartho- 
lomew’s hospital ; and  among  twenty  persons,  who  at  one  time 
were  bitten,  only  one  had  the  disease ; so  that  the  exceptions 
from  the  effects  of  this  supposed  virulent  poison,  here  seem  to 
form  the  rule,  whilst  the  observance  of  the  usual  laws  of  cause 
and  effect,  if  the  received  theory  of  hydrophobia  be  a true  one, 
are  very  rare  ; not  more  frequent  than  one  in  twenty  ! 

It  is  said,  that  there  are  ten  animals  besides  the  human 
species  that  are  susceptible  of  this  disease.  They  are  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  and  cat  5 the  horse,  ass,  mule,  cow,  sheep,  and  pig. 
The  first  four  only,  as  it  is  pretended,  have  the  power  of  com- 
municating it. 

The  mysterious  and  capricious  agency  with  which,  among 
the  human  species,  hydrophobia  has  hitherto  appeared  to  select 
its  victims,  has  been  one  fearful  adjunct  in  the  catalogue  of  its 
horrors.  It  has  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  by  which  we  reason, 
either  from  experience  or  analogy.  By  some  unknown  spell  it 
has  seemed  to  seize  upon  its  unhappy  choice,  and  to  have 
exerted  its  baneful  influence  peculiarly  over  the  powers  of  his 
mind.  But  on  a short  examination,  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
presented  itself.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  suppose,  that  the  cause  of  this  direful  malady 
originates  in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound , and  not  from 
any  virulent  matter  injected  into  it. 

A wound  made  with  a pointed  instrument,  a nail  for  instance, 
the  hand  or  foot,  has  not  unfrequently  been  followed  by  tetanus  ; 
and  the  same  consequences  have  succeeded  a wound  where  the 
nerve  has  been  injured,  without  being  divided. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  only  four  animals  that 
are  said  to  have  the  power  of  communicating  this  malady  have 
teeth  of  a similar  form.  They  would  make  a deeply-punctured 
wound ; which  is  precisely  the  kind  of  wound  which  more  often 
than  any  other  is  the  herald  of  tetanus. 

Though  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  hitherto  been 
considered  somewhat  to  differ  from  tetanus,  they  agree  in  their 
principal  characteristics ; in  being  spasmodic,  in  peculiarly 
affecting  the  muscles  pf  t<he  throat,  and,  in  short,  in  producing 
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the  same  great  excitement  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  A more 
attentive  examination  of  the  subject  will  perhaps  show,  that  the 
symptoms  of  each  disease  are  more  exactly  similar  than  has 
hitherto  been  imagined  ; and  that  they  have  been  modified  only 
by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient.  All  that  is  meant 
here  to  be  asserted  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  one  disease  which  has  not,  in  its  general  character,  been  found 
in  the  symptoms  of  the  other.  Immense  quantities  of  opium 
can  be  borne  by  those  labouring  under  either  disease  without 
the  usual  effects.  Excision  is  said  to  be  the  only  remedy  in 
both  diseases ; and  in  each  it  is  equally  powerless  after  the 
nervous  excitement  has  once  commenced. 

The  horrible  custom  is  said  not  to  be  yet  entirely  exploded 
of  smothering  the  unhappy  sufferer  between  two  feather-beds, 
from  the  fear  that  he  may  communicate  the  disease  by  biting 
those  around  him.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  under  the 
influence  of  extreme  terror,  the  poor  wretch  has,  in  his  agony, 
begged  to  be  prevented  from  injuring  his  attendants;  but  we 
have  never  known  of  any  instance  where  an  inclination  to  bite 
has  been  exhibited.  Hydrophobia  is  no  more  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a bite  than  blindness  is. 

One  word  on  the  hydrophobia  of  animals,  and  particularly  as 
it  appears  in  the  dog  ; he  is  more  often  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  his  domestic  habits  bring  him  more  under  our  obser- 
vation. 

There  seems  to  be  scarcely  the  slightest  resemblance  between  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  hydrophobia  of  man  and  those  of  the  brute 
creation.  The  dog,  under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  generally 
appears  dull  and  out  of  spirits,  and  snaps  at  any  person  or  thing 
near  him.  His  aversion  to  fluids  is  by  no  means  universal — he 
has  very  frequently  been  known  to  drink  a short  time  before 
death  ; so  that  the  horror  of  water  does  not  form  a characteristic 
symptom  of  his  malady.  It  applies  much  more  properly  to  that 
of  the  human  species,  where  even  the  sight  of  fluids  often 
produces  violent  spasms  in  the  throat ; the  contraction  has  been 
so  great  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  swallow,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  wish  of  the  patient  to  do  so. 

That  a dog  should  be  called  mad  in  consequence  of  having 
the  symptoms  referred  to  above,  is  a sad  error  of  language,  and 
leads  to  the  many  absurd  opinions  which  depend  upon  this  term  ; 
we  must  consider,  however,  that  the  moment  such  an  idea  enters 
into  the  head  of  any  person  (who  has  a tongue  also),  the  alarm 
of  a mad  dog  is  echoed  far  and  wide  ; the  poor  animal  is  hunted 
about  till  its  frightened  condition  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
wildness  or  madness,  There  are  few  people  who  have  not,  at 
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one  time  of  their  lives,  felt  the  terror  inspired  by  either  seeing 
or  hearing  of  such  an  animal  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Men  may  call  a certain  disease  canine  madness  if  they  will ; 
our  position  is,  that  this  disease  is  not  to  be  communicated  to 
other  animals  by  a bite,  but  by  the  usual  manner  in  which 
other  diseases,  that  are  called  infectious,  are  communicated.  It 
may  be  as  infectious  among  animals  as  the  disease  called  the 
distemper  among  dogs  is  considered  to  be  ; or  possibly,  it  may 
be  an  epidemic  : either  supposition  will  account  for  the  fact, 
that  dogs  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have  frequently  had  this 
disease,  when  there  has  been  almost,  if  not  absolute  certainty 
that  they  have  not  been  bitten. 

In  conclusion,  we  state,  that  the  saliva  of  the  so-called  rabid 
animal  has  no  poisonous  quality.  The  disease  named  hydro- 
phobia in  man  is  caused  by  the  injury  of  a nerve  ; when  fatal 
effects  occur,  they  are  accidental  circumstances  attending 
the  wound ; and  as  they  more  frequently  follow  punctured 
wounds  than  others,  the  teeth  of  a dog  are  as  likely  to  produce 
them  as  anything  else,  and  the  reason  why  every  bite  is  not 
succeeded  by  the  same  consequences  is,  because  no  nerve  is  in- 
jured  so  as  to  produce  the  appalling  nervous  excitement  that 
has  received  the  name  of  hydrophobia. 

A witch ! the  plague ! and  a mad  dog ! behold  the  Trinity 
which  long  held  the  dominion  of  fear  over  mankind.  The  days 
of  the  first  person  in  this  trio  are  at  an  end  ; scarcely  can  any 
one  be  found  to  pay  her  homage.  The  plague,  though  no  trifle, 
is  viewed  with  less  horror,  because  its  nature  is  better  under- 
stood, and  it  may  be,  at  all  events,  avoided  by  not  entering  the 
fatal  locality.  A mad  dog  still  exercises  a fearful  influence 
over  almost  all  the  thinking  as  well  as  unthinking  portions  of 
society  ; but  the  star  of  his  ascendancy  may  be  on  the  decline, 
and  perhaps  the  little  that  has  been  here  said  on  the  subject 
may  contribute  to  hasten  his  sinking  below  our  horizon.  How 
much  of  anguish — how  much  of  apprehension — maybe  disposed 
of  by  the  removal  of  unfounded  fears ; and  in  this  effort  to 
dispel  them,  we  anticipate  the  cordial  co-operation  of  others. 
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Art.  XII. — 1.  Bill  ( as  amended  by  the  Committee ) for  establishing 
Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction.  House  of  Commons  Papers,  Session 
of  1830.  Date  21st  of  June,  1830.  No.  568.  Moved  by  Henry 
Brougham,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.  P.  at  that  time,  for  the 
Borough  of  Knaresborough. 

2.  Equity  Despatch  Court  Proposal.  By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

3.  Equity  Despatch  Court  Bill.  By  Jeremy  Bentham. 

J^AW  Reform  ! Law  Reform ! what  does  it  mean  ? Re- 
moval of  the  imperfections,  of  which  the  source  and  seat  is 
in  the  body  of  the  law  in  general,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
system  and  course  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  Works  at  the  head  of  this  article  represent  the  opinions 
of  Bentham  and  Brougham  : the  opinions  of  one,  after  sixty 
years’  study — the  opinions  of  the  other,  after  about  as  many 
months — on  one  interesting  topic  in  the  field  of  Law  Reform. 
The  two  plans  being  as  like  as  white  and  black  are, — each,  by 
their  being  considered  in  juxta-position  and  contrast,  may  be 
made  to  throw  light  upon  the  other. 

In  Bentham’s  plan  we  have  long  beheld  a model — a model  to 
be  imitated  : in  Brougham’s  plan  we  see,  and  that  is  just  as  we 
anticipated,  a beacon — a beacon  to  be  avoided.  Bentham’s  a 
model  ? Yes ; and  moreover  one  which,  while  working,  Brougham 
himself  had  before  his  eyes.  Bentham’s  plan  had  the  advantage 
of  priority  of  date — and  it  has  the  greater  advantage  of  com- 
pleteness and  comprehensiveness.  “ Much  meditating  on  the  sub- 
ject,” this  melancholy  and  mortifying  conclusion  has  been  forced 
upon  us — that,  under  the  notion  of  lessening  the  amount  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system,  not  only  the  tendency  of  the  plan 
brought  into  parliament  by  the  eloquent  lawyer,  but  the  very 
object  of  his  endeavour,  has  been,  to  give  not  only  perpetuity 
but  increase,  to  those  same  evils.  Beholding  thus,  in  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  a character  so  dangerous  to  justice,  and  all 
that  happiness  which  depends  on  justice,  we  have  found  our- 
selves, insensibly  but  unavoidably,  led  to  that  general  retrospect 
■ — of  which  the  result  is,  this  still  more  mortifying  persuasion, 
that  there  are  few  men  who  at  this  moment  oppose  more  serious 
impediments  to  human  felicity  than  does  Henry  Brougham : 
his  own  particular  and  personal  interest  is,  as  we  deem  it,  ad- 
verse, irreconcileably  adverse,  to  the  happiness  and  interest  of 
the  vast  many  ; and  as  while  in  the  pursuit  of  that  interest,  he 
exercises  the  power  which  grows  out  of  his  high  and  varied 
talents,  we  cannot  look  without  much  apprehension  upon  his 
purposes,  and  upon  his  position. 
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Of  this  our  conviction,  we  shall  proceed,  with  all  simplicity, 
and  without  reserve,  to  state  the  grounds : proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  menaced  danger  will  the  service  of  the  warning  be. 

We  shall  only  speak  of  Bentham’s  plan  by  reference.  It  is 
universally  accessible.  Mr.  Brougham’s  Bill  being  printed  only 
for  the  use  of  Honourable  House,  it  will,  in  order  to  guard 
against  suspicion  of  misrepresentation,  be  frequently  necessary 
to  quote  it. 

The  labour  will  not  be  lost ; for  perhaps  such  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  inaptitude  as  this  Bill  presents,  is  not  to  be  found 
even  in  modern  parliamentary  records. 

Scarcely  a section,  certainly  not  a page,  in  which  some 
blemish  might  not  be  exposed.  But  any  thing  like  a com- 
plete exhibition  of  this  sort  being  plainly  impossible,  selection, 
applied  to  topics  in  small  numbers,  has  been  found  necessary : 
under  which  we  shall  arrange  our  remarks  : and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  what  law  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  two  jurisconsults,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some 
conception  of  what  Law  is.  Law  as  it  is,  we  shall  personify 
by  Matchless  Constitution,  and  the  two  projects  for  improve- 
ment shall  take  the  name  of  Bentham’s  plan  and  Brougham’s 
plan. 

To  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  Upas  tree  planted  in  the  field  of 
law  by  Lady  Matchless  Constitution,  to  grub  it  up,  and  plant 
in  the  place  of  it,  a wholesome-fruit-bearing  tree  ; this  has  been 
the  labour  of  Bentham.  To  graft  upon  the  old  stock  an  ad- 
ditional variety  of  equally  poisonous  quality,  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  occupation  of  Brougham. 

1.  Our  first  topic  is  what  Bentham  would  call  the  Cognos- 
cibility of  the  Law  ; and  Matchless  Constitution,  addressing  her- 
self to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  her  eldest,  biggest,  and  pre- 
eminently favourite  scholars,  thus  speaks  : — “ Keep,”  says  she, 
“ keep,  and  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  law  from  being 
known.  You  stare.  Have  patience  : you  shall  see  the  use  of 
this  presently  : and  be  the  thing  what  it  may,  the  surest  way  for 
keeping  it  unknown  is  to  keep  it  from  being  in  existence.  But 
though  this  can  be  done  by  a part  of  the  law,  and  that  a great 
part,  and  with  admirable  effect,  this  cannot  be  done  by  the 
whole  of  it.  For  when  there  is  any  thing  in  particular  that 
you  would  have  a man  do  for  you,  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  getting  it  done,  unless  you  let  him  know  what  it  is.  For  ex- 
ample, you  want  money  from  him,  taxes  let  us  suppose  : well 
then,  you  must  let  him  know  how  much  it  is,  and  what  he  is  to 
do  to  make  it  reach  your  hands  ; this  you  must  do,  or  go  with- 
out the  money.  But  when  you  have  spoken,  so  far  as  speaking 
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was  necessary  to  your  ends,  then  you  will,  in  other  matters,  find 
your  account  in  keeping  a dead  silence.  Frequently,  as  you 
see,  when  the  part  you  want  a man  to  take  is  an  active  one,  he 
must  know  what  it  is,  that  he  may  act  accordingly  ; but  so  far 
as  the  part  you  want  him  to  take  is  no  other  than  a passive 
one,  the  less  he  knows  about  the  matter  the  better  : for  example, 
if  what  you  want  is  to  send  him  out  of  the  country  to  be 
shot  at. 

Well  then,  of  all  the  several  things  that  you  want  done,  what- 
ever things  there  are  that  cannot  be  done  without  its  being  known 
what  they  are  by  those  who  are  to  do  them — when  all  these  have 
been  made  known  accordingly,  for  getting  the  rest  done  there 
sits  a man  (the  Judge  he  is  called)  whose  business  it  is  to  get 
them  done.  This  business  he  will  do  for  you  better — a great 
deal  better — than  you  could  do  it  for  yourselves.  You  have 
made  it  his  interest  so  to  do.  For  what  you  want  done  in  par- 
ticular, you  bring  into  existence  and  knowledge  the  requisite 
portion  of  law  according  as  you  want  it.  But  when  all  this  has 
been  put  together,  still,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  a great  vacuum 
would  have  been  left.  Hundreds  of  things,  which  shame,  or 
even  fear,  might  prevent  your  ordering  to  be  done,  he  will  thus 
do,  or  get  done  for  you.  This  is  what  you  gain  by  the  arrange- 
ment : fear  not,  that — with  this  power  in  his  hands — vast  as  it 
may  seem  to  be— he  will  dare,  in  pursuit  of  his  own  interests,  to 
do  any  thing  by  which  you  would  be  the  losers — for  example,  in 
reputation — more  than  you  would  be  gainers  in  every  thing  else. 
Before  any  harm  could  happen  to  you,  you  would  know  what  to 
do  with  him  : witness  sir  Jonah  Barrington. 

But  avoid  mistakes.  Say  not  to  the  Judge,  “ Judge  we  want  a 
law  made  for  such  or  such  a purpose  (mentioning  it) — set  to  work, 
you,  and  make  it that  would  be  bungling  the  matter : in  this 
way  the  responsibility  would  not  be  put  off  upon  him,  it  would 
keep  sticking  to  you.  Leave  the  matter  to  him ; he  knows  how 
to  manage.  While  he  is  at  work,  should  any  body  say  to  him. 
What  is  this  you  are  about,  is  it  not  making  law  ? I,  make  law, 
says  he  ? no  such  thing  ; making  law  is  work  for  nobody  but 
my  masters  ; all  I do  by  it  is  to  declare  it : all  that  part  of  the 
law  which  they  have  not  made — it  is  by  itself  that  it  has  been 
made  ; and  all  that  I claim  any  sort  of  right  to  do  is,  to  declare 
what  that  part  is  : but  as  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  part  thus 
declared  should  be  known  beforehand  to  those  who  are  meant 
to  suffer  for  want  of  its  having  been  known  to  them,  it  is  a rule 
with  me  to  keep  it  a dead  secret,  which  I do  by  never  troubling 
my  head  about  the  matter,  till  the  moment  I am  called  upon  to 
declare  it. 
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This  is  what  your  Judge  says  to  all  gainsayers  ; and  by  thus 
giving  him  full  swing,  not  only  do  you  increase  your  own  power, 
but  you  save  yourselves  a world  of  trouble.  On  every  account, 
therefore,  let  it  be  a rule  with  you,  not  to  do,  or  attempt  doing 
by  your  own  hands,  any  thing  that  you  can  have  done  by  his.” 

So  says  Matchless  Constitution.  Witness  the  whole  tribe  of 
Anti-codificationists— abhorrers  of  Codification:  men  who  to 
stave-off  that  blessing,  and  keep  that  only  source  of  security  as 
much  as.  possible  from  as  many  as  possible,  and  for  as  long  as 
possible,  preach  up  and  practise  what  they  call  consolidation— 
a work  which,  confining  itself  to  the  doing  over  again  what  has 
been  done  already,  leaves  at  all  times  the  field  of  law  with  as 
scanty  a covering  of  really-existing  and  genuine  law  as  possible, 
leaving  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sham,  and  unknowable  succe- 
daneum  made  by  judges,  and  progressing  in  such  sort,  that  the 
world’s  last  day,  whenever  it  came,  would  find  the  work  short  of 
completion  by  a length  absolutely  immeasurable. 

So  much  for  Matchless  Constitution.  What  as  to  this  saith 
Bentham? 

Give,  (says  he,*)  to  the  whole  of  the  political  rule  of  action 
its  full  and  adequate  expression.  Divide  it  into  the  General 
Code  and  the  system  of  Particular  Codes.  So  order  matters, 
that  in  the  hand  of  every  individual  to  whom  the  art  of  reading 
is  known,  shall  be  placed  acopy  of  the  general  code,  and 
thereafter,  as  the  need  comes  into  existence,  a copy  of  each 
particular  code,  the  matter  of  which  it  concerns  him  to  be 
acquainted  with.  This  necessary  work  accomplished  (nor  let 
the  accomplishment  of  it  be  delayed)  punish,  says  he,  for 
disobedience  to  commands  so  received  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  ; but  punish  no  longer  for  disobedience  to  com- 
mands not  only  not  received  but  not  so  much  as  conceived ; not 
to  speak  of  expression  or  utterance. 

Thus  .saith  Bentham.  What  saith  Brougham  ? Just  nothing. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  proposed  rules  of  procedure,  or  say 
adjective  law,  he  assumes  what  he  knows  is  not  a fact ; viz.  the 
existence  of  a body  of  law  to  which  the  machinery  of  his  bill 
is  to  give  effect.  And  what  does  his  silence  say  ? That  which 
all  those  who  have  gone  before  him  have  never  ceased  to  say  by 
the  like  silence.  Make  bricks  without  straw  ! Do  that  which 
is  impossible  ! Do  that  which  we  have  made  impossible  to  you, 
or  take  the  consequence.  Not  that  while  thus  silent  he  has 
been  idle  : for  by  every  word  of  this  same  bill  of  his,  supposing 


* 1.  Papers  on  Codification  and  Public  Instruction — 2.  Codification 
Proposal — 3.  Petition  for  Justice  and  Codification. 
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it  passed  into  an  Act,  while  adding  to  the  existence,  he  will  have 
been  subtracting  from  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the 
chaos  in  the  midst  of  which  he  builds. 

Topic  the  Second,  Accessibility  of  Justice.  What  says 
Matchless  Constitution  here?  “ Clearly  (says  she)  the  less  ac- 
cessible the  better.  Justice  is  a troublesome  jade.  The  lower 
orders,  when  they  fancy  themselves  oppressed,  as  many  as  can 
come  at  her,  go  and  tell  their  story  to  her ; she  hears  them, 
gives  them  encouragement,  and  makes  them  insolent.  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons ! — this  must  be  prevented,  or  adieu 
to  legitimacy.  Hear  then  what  I say  to  you;  this  is  what  you 
must  do  : Erect  a temple  with  four  fronts  to  it — Chancery,  King’s 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer.  Call  it  the  Temple  of 
Justice.  In  the  Entrance  Hall  set  up  a throne,  and  on  this 
throne  seat  Favour, — Goddess,  Lady,  Dame,  Miss  Favour,  what- 
ever be  her  style  and  title,  you  accoutre  her  in  the  costume  of 
Justice,  scales,  weights,  sword,  bandage  over  eyes,  and  so  forth. 
At  her  disposal,  you  place  all  the  good  things,  that  men  are  in 
use  to  apply  to  Justice  for. 

The  temple  erected,  in  the  road  which  leads  to  it  you  set  up 
a direction-post,  with  this  inscription — “ To  the  Temple  of 
Justice.”  This  done,  between  the  temple  and  the  post,  you  set 
up  across  the  road  agate  or  bar;  the  key  of  it  you  give  to 
learned  Lords  and  Gentlemen. 

There’s  for  you.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ! This  done, 
“ every  thing,  (as  Blackstone  says)  is  as  it  should  be.”  So 
many  learned  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  (you  need  scarcely  be 
told)  so  many  natural  and  faithful  allies  are  yours ; so  many 
co-operators,  or  sub-operators.  Leave  the  matter  entirely  to 
them  ; sit  quiet,  don’t  you  give  yourselves  any  trouble,  every 
body  else,  whose  wants  are  worth  considering,  will  get  what  he 
wants.  This  you  w'ill  see. 

Remember  the  toll-bar,  and  the  key  they  have  to  it.  They 
settle  the  matter  among  themselves ; they  appoint  the  toll-money ; 
which,  of  course,  they  put  into  their  own  pockets.  Now  then, 
be  the  article  taxed  what  it  may,  every  tax  is  at  the  same  time 
a prohibition — a tax  to  those  who  can  pay,  a prohibition  to 
those  who  cannot.  As  to  their  business,  priests  as  they  are  to 
Goddess  Favour,  it  consists  in  hearing  those  who  make  applica- 
tion to  her,  thinking  it  is  to  Justice  they  are  making  it.  Thus 
invested,  two  delightful  things  these  same  learned  persons  have 
at  command-money  (you  see)  and  ease.  So  far  as  the  toll  is 
paid,  what  they  get  is  money  ; so  far  as  it  is  not  paid,  ease.  The 
only  unpleasant  circumstance  is,  the  more  they  have  of  the  one 
good  thing,  the  less  they  have  of  the  other ; still,  however,  the 
proportions  are  at  their  choice. 
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Nor,  in  this  arrangement.  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  are 
you  forgotten.  Obedience,  active  and  passive,  is  what  you  get 
by  it  from  every  body ; from  the  privileged  and  paying  few, 
who  are  let  in,  and  from  the  vast  unprivileged  and  insolvent 
multitude,  who  are  kept  out : your’s  are  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  your’s  to  do  with  as  you  please.  This  is  what  you  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  learned  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; and  if  here 
and  there  expectation  fails  you,  never  at  their  door  lies  the 
blame.”  Here  ends  Matchless  Constitution’s  speech. 

Inaccessibility  of  justice  being  the  instrument  thus  employed, 
happy  combination  of  depredation  and  oppression  the  effect, 
for  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been  constructed,  and  is 
exercised — now  as  to  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been,  and  is 
produced.  The  principle,  then,  will  be  found  referable  to  one  or 
other  of  four  heads. — 1.  Unintelligibility — 2.  Invisibility — 3. 
Distance — 4.  Diversification  : Unintelligibility  of  language. 
Invisibility  of  the  judge,  Distance  of  suitors’  and  witnesses’ 
abodes  from  judgment-seat,  and  Differences  of  courses  and 
forms  of  procedure,  with  sets  of  judges  for  carrying  them  on. 

A few  words  for  explanation  : 1st,  as  to  Unintelligibility.  To 
unlearned  men,  of  all  sorts,  the  more  unintelligible  every  thing 
is  that  is  said,  the  more  indispensable  is  the  need  of  interpre- 
tation ; of  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  learned  gentlemen — 
paid  for  of  course,  and  at  their  own  price,  is  all  such  inter- 
pretation; and  the  more  accomplished  the  unintelligibility,  the 
more  effectually  and  completely  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  clients  to  their  own,  without 
being  known  to  do  so. 

2.  Next  as  to  Invisibility  of  the  Judge.— -Of  the  witnesses 
and  parties  themselves,  the  more  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  less  he  would  have  a pretence  for  seeing  through  the  eyes 
of  learned  gentlemen,  of  so  many  sorts  and  sizes,  one  behind 
another ; profiting,  every  one  of  them,  in  proportion  as  suitors 
are  deceived  and  impoverished. 

3.  Next  as  to  the  local  Distance. — If  courts  of  justice  were 
so  situated,  and  in  such  number,  that  every  person  whom  it  is 
of  use  the  judge  should  see  (those  rendered  too  weak  by  youth, 
old  age,  or  sickness,  excepted),  might,  without  ever  passing 
elsewhere  than  at  home  the  time  requisite  for  repose,  be  pre- 
sent to  his  view,  vast  would  be  the  proportion  of  the  expense 
saved  ; vast  the  proportion  of  those,  who  (supposing  the  law 
intelligible)  would  be  preserved  from  the  expense  of  the  so 
dear-bought  assistance ; considerable  the  check  thus  applied 
to  the  ever-operating  treachery. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last-mentioned  cause  of  the  inaccessi- 

vol.  xin. — Westminster  Review.  2 f 
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bility  is  called  the  Diversity  of  Courts ; which,  being  inter- 
preted, is — the  employment  of  different  sets  of  judges,  with 
different  forms  of  proceeding  used  by  them  and  under  them. 
On  each  occasion,  the  greater  this  diversity,  the  greater  the 
desired  unintelligibility.  Supposing  an  all-comprehensive  code 
established,  there  would  be  but  one  law-book  ; and  idle — and 
that  to  a degree  that  never  could  be  exemplified — would  that 
judge  be,  who,  to  see  how  the  law  stood,  could  not  turn  to  any 
part  of  that  same  book  as  well  as  to  any  other  mode  of  coming 
at  the  arrangement  made  by  the  law  as  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion. So,  as  to  each  particular  matter  of  fact  in  question,  there 
can  be  but  one  best  mode  of  coming  at  the  truth  in  relation  to 
it.  By  Bentham  has  this  been  said — and  not  said  only,  but 
demonstrated.*  Nor  is  this  a secret  to  Matchless  Constitution. 

“ Be  (says  she  accordingly)  the  number  of  these  judicato- 
ries as  great  as  possible  ; many  of  them  with  each  a different 
set  of  law-books  to  apply  to ; all  of  them  with  each  a mode 
more  or  less  different,  of  coming  at  the  truth,  as  aforesaid,  or 
pretending  to  come  at  it.”  Thus  saith  Matchless  Constitution 
—and  thus  accordingly  it  is.  But  what  says  Bentham  ? 

1.  As  to  expense,  factitious  expense  (says  he),  let  there  be 
none.  As  to  the  natural  and  unavoidable  expense,  that  part 
which  belongs  to  all  suits  in  common,  throw  it  upon  the  public; 
take  it  off  the  shoulders  of  the  relatively  honest  among  suitors, 
who,  when  all  the  relief  that  can  be  given  to  them  has  been  re- 
ceived by  them,  pay  in  vexation  for  that  protection  which  per- 
sons, who  have  not  fallen  under  the  scourge,  enjoy  gratis  ; 
take  it  from  the  shoulders  of  the  thus  afflicted  and  throw  it  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  community  at  large. 

And  as  to  the  expense  peculiar  to  each  suit,  in  so  far  as  any 
party  is  unable  to  defray  his  part,  let  it  be  defrayed  either  by 
another  or  others  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  public,  in  so  far  as 
such  transference  can  be  kept  clear  of  fraud,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

2.  As  to  intelligibility. — Away  (says  he).  Away,  altogether 
with  the  lawyer’s  dialect,  alias  the  flash  language.  Over  the 
whole  field  of  law,  not  an  idea  is  there  which  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving expression  from  words  in  familiar  use ; expression,  apt 
and  adequate,  either  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  words 
of  appropriate  character  ; each  of  them  expounded,  by  a phrase 
composed  exclusively  of  words  in  familiar  use : which  words, 
with  their  explanations,  he  all  along  provides. 

3.  As  to  access  to  Judge  : — unavoidable  exceptions  ex- 


* See  Petitions  for  Justice. 
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cepted,  let  no  suit  take  its  commencement  otherwise  than  by 
the  appearance  of  the  demandant  at  the  judgment-seat,  stating-, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  judge  if  necessary,  the  subject-matter 
of  his  demand,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  in  respect  of  law  and  in 
respect  of  fact ; then,  if  the  demand  is  entertained  by  the  judge, 
let  the  proposed  defendant  or  defendants,  co-demandants  if 
any,  and  witnesses  on  both  sides,  if  any,  attend ; let  them  be 
confronted  as  far  as  needful ; and  so  on  till,  law  and  fact  being- 
ascertained,  judgment  is  pronounced  and  execution  and  effect 
given  to  it.  And  note  (says  he),  the  parable  of  Mahomet  and 
the  mountain.  When  suitor  or  witness  cannot  repair  to  judg- 
ment-seat, let  judgment-seat  and  judge  repair  to  suitor  or  to 
witness.  Exceptions  are,  for  example,  bodily  infirmity,  mental 
infirmity  (namely,  by  reason  of  under  age,  over  age,  or  mental 
derangement),  absence  in  foreign  or  other  parts  too  distant  to 
admit  of  personal  attendance.  Professional  assistants — in  case 
of  necessity — in  place  of  the  party  ; otherwise,  only  in  company 
with  the  party.  Would  you  wish  (says  he),  would  you  wish  to 
have  a case  misrepresented,  and  a suit  made  out  of  nothing? 
Send  in  the  hireling  to  tell  the  story,  and  keep  out  the  party  by 
whose  presence  misrepresentation  would  be  kept  in  check. 

4.  As  to  local  distance,  establish  judgment-seats  (says  he) 
as  above ; establish  them  in  such  situations,  and  thence  in 
such  number,  that  accessibility — universal  and  constant  ac- 
cessibility-may be  the  result.  This,  for  word-of-mouth  ex- 
amination ; where  by  distance  this  is  rendered  impracticable  or 
preponderantly  inconvenient  — examination,  in  the  epistolary 
mode  (as  under  Matchless  Constitution,  in  and  by  a bill  in 
equity),  must  succeed  ; but  of  course  clear  of  all  factitious  de- 
lays, and  subject  to  eventual  word-of-mouth  re-examination  for 
security  against  falsehood. 

5.  As  to  the  diversity  of  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  sets  of 
judges  for  carrying  them  on,  if  there  were  a thousand  of  them 
(says  he),  away  with  them  all  but  one.  As  to  the  matter  of 
law,  the  aggregate  quantity  of  it,  be  the  bulk  ever  so  great, 
in  one  and  the  same  book  it  may  be  lodged  ; and,  for  looking 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  book,  what  need  is  there  for 
different  judges?  Then,  again,  as  to  matter  of  fact  in  ques- 
tion. Be  it  what  it  may,  we  repeat,  there  cannot  be  more  than 
one  best  way  of  coming  at  the  truth  of  it.  Employ  half  a dozen 
or  a dozen  different  ways — all  of  them  good  ; they  cannot  possi- 
bly be ; they  will  probably  be  all  of  them  bad.  Of  the  diversities 
in  jurisdiction,  one  main  root  lies  in  a state  of  things,  which  has 
place  no  longer  ; in  the  state  of  society  in  the  days  of  primaeval 
barbarism.  Keep  up  in  the  same  place  half  a dozen  judica- 
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tories,  each  with  a different  logical  field  of  service  (as  he  phrases 
it) ; you  have  six  perennial  sources  of  unintelligibility  and  useless 
expense  ; send  them  into  so  many  local  judicatories,  each  car- 
rying on  the  business  in  the  same  simple  form  of  procedure  as 
above,  you  save  that  same  expense. 

Thus  saith,  thus  doth,  Bentham.  What  saith,  what  doth. 
Brougham  ? He  turns  aside  from  Bentham’s  plan.  He  takes 
in  hand  Matchless  Constitution’s  plan.  Not  sufficient  for  him 
is  its  maleficence — he  adds  to  it, 

1.  Expensiveness. — To  this  he  will  be  seen  making  bound- 
less additions  : but  of  these  anon. 

2.  Unintelligibility. — He  subtracts  nothing  from  it,  he  adds 
considerably  to  it : as  we  shall  show. 

3.  Inaccessibility  of  Judge  to  suitors  by  means  of  the  forms 
of  procedure. — He  carefully  preserves  this  in  every  case  but 
that  in  which  the  judge  appears  in  his  character  of  Reconciler ; 
in  this  character  his  project  will  be  unmasked. 

4.  Inaccessibility  of  Judge  to  suitors  and  witnesses  by 
reason  of  the  extent  of  the  Judicial  Districts. — Here  again  he 
may  be  seen  turning  aside  from  Bentham’s  plan,  and  doing  what 
depends  upon  him  towards  depriving  the  country  of  the  benefit 
of  it. 

5.  Different  courses  or  forms  of  procedure,  with  correspondently 
different  judicatories  for  carrying  them  on. — To  these  sources  so 
fertile  of  unintelligibility,  of  misdecision,  and  of  useless  expense, 
he  makes  a rich  addition.  Eight  and  forty  sorts  of  judges,  more 
or  less  different,  proceeding  according  to  forms  of  procedure 
more  or  less  different,*  Bentham  had  already  brought  out,  and 
held  up  to  view;  still  without  professing  to  have  exhausted  the 
stock.  Rich,  under  this  head,  is  the  addition  made  by 
Brougham.  It  is  true,  there  is  but  one  sort  of  judge;  but  in 
this  one  may  be  seen  a sort  of  Matthews,  appearing  in  no  fewer 
than  five  different  characters,  all  new  ones,  under  so  many 
different  names  : — 1.  Judge  in  ordinary’s  own  court.  2.  Judge 
in  ordinary’s  Small-debt  court.  3.  Ju.dge  in  ordinary’s  Legacy 
court.  4.  Judge  in  ordinary’s  Arbitration  court.  5.  Judge 
in  ordinary’s  Reconcilement  court : — in  the  several  characters 
pretending  to  endeavour  to  come  at  the  truth  by  so  many  differ- 
ent courses  : in  each  character  extorting — in  each  character  con- 
triving, in  each  managing,  to  extort — fees,  not  only  for  self,  but 
also  for  company,  in  fell  despite  of  the  cup  of  infamy  he  had 
seen  poured  down  upon  the  fee-gathering  abomination,  by  the 
hand  of  the  master  from  whose  authority  he  has  thus  revolted. 
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On  this  Proteus  of  his  invention.  Judge  in  ordinary  is  the 
title  he  confers.  But  surely  a more  extraordinary  character, 
has  misapplied  Ingenuity  seldom  been  able  to  produce. 

Curious — instructively  curious — is  this  part  of  Brougham’s 
plan.  Mark  well  how  tender  he  is  of  the  precious  interest  of  the 
dearly-beloved  brotherhood  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  which 
he  looks  for  support ; not  forgetting  the  particular  interest,  and 
indubitable  wishes,  of  the  right  honourable  adoptive  father  and 
patron  of  his  measure.  Mark,  in  this  view,  the  Vauxhall  ham- 
slices  of  jurisdiction  carved  out  for  his  new  judge  ; so  careful  is 
he  not  to  lessen  the  abundance  of  their  Common-Hall  table — 
their  Benjamin’s  mess.  Look  at  the  delicate  slice  shaved  off 
for  his  judge,  in  his  character  of  Small-debt  judge:  maximum 
61. — not  a farthing  more  : 51.  Is.,  and  all  above  carefully  left  for 
the  palates  and  gullets  of  the  superior  authorities,  whom  he 
beheld  sitting,  napkin  under  chin,  and  trembling  with  horror  of 
starvation.  Thereupon  comes  the  glaring  and  insincerity- 
betraying  absurdity — in  a suit  of  not  more  than  51.  value,  truth 
searched  or  pretended  to  be  searched  for  in  one  way  ; — in  a suit 
of  from  51.  Is.  to  501.  value,  in  a quite  different  way  ; — in  a suit 
to  the  value  of  100/.  in  another  different  way. 

Nor  is  our  learned  manager’s  cupidity  yet  satiated.  Upon 
an  errand  of  a few  pounds,  power,  and  thereby  directions, 
are  given  to  his  judge  in  ordinary,  in  more  than  one  of  his  five 
characters,  to  send  his  unhappy  suitors  three  hundred  miles  or 
so  to  Westminster-hall  from  Durham  or  Northumberland. 

Nor,  in  the  new  feast  thus  provided  by  our  learned  jackal, 
were  even  his  equity  lions  forgotten.  When  his  judge  of  the 
north  takes  possession  of  his  judgment-seat,  among  the  powers 
he  finds  in  it  is  one,  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  property 
of  the  suitors  maybe  sent  even  to  the  Chancery  den  to  be  devoured. 

In  the  plans  of  both  Reformists  the  inaccessibility  having  for 
one  of  its  causes  local  distance,  a set  of  local  judicatories  con- 
stituted the  remedy.  But  to  both  of  them  the  necessity  of 
limiting  it  to  a measure  of  experiment  in  the  first  instance,'  in- 
stead of  covering  the  whole  field  with  them  at  once,  was  suffi- 
ciently visible.  With  any  thing  short  of  full  assurance  of 
success  a covering  so  expensive  is  more  than  could  be  afforded. 
Little  chance  would  then  have  been  of  covering  the  land  with 
Justice  courts,  while  yet  the  supply  was  incomplete  of  churches 
and  palaces,  for  what  are  the  claims  of  Justice  to  the  claims  of 
Church  and  King? 

Bentham  had  come  out  with  his  scheme.  Brougham  took  it 
in  hand  and  took  care  to  spoil  it.  Of  the  existing  field  let  us 
begin  (says  Bentham)  with  the  worst-covered  part  possible  or 
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imaginable — the  Equity  Court  part  of  it.  So  doing,  we  shall 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  By  means  of  the  experiment,  we 
shall  rescue  from  the  claws  of  the  harpy  the  suitors  who  in 
such  sad  abundance  are  already  lacerated ; and,  if  our  system 
is  a good  one,  the  goodness  of  it  will,  for  a comparative  trifle, 
have  been  made  matter  of  demonstration. 

Then,  as  to  the  place  of  the  experiment,  let  it  be  in  the 
metropolis — in  the  metropolis,  and  there  alone ; the  expense 
will  thus  be  minimized  of  the  evidence,  and  the  best,  the 
most  enlightened,  and  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  will  give  the 
greatest  security  that  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of,  for  the 
good  conduct  of  the  judge. 

Thus  saying,  Bentham  accordingly  contents  himself  with  one 
experimental  judicatory,  and  places  it  in  the  metropolis.  Seeing 
this,  what  does  Brougham  ? He  takes  in  hand  two  spots  at  once — 
one  at  one  end  of  the  kingdom,  the  other  at  the  other; — neither 
of  them  in  the  metropolis  : one  of  them  at  the  greatest  distance 
possible  from  that  seat  of  searching  scrutiny  ; — two  counties — 
Durham  and  Northumberland — neither  of  them  a very  small 
one,  being  laid  together  for  the  purpose.  Why  this  forced 
extension  ? Why — unless  it  be  to  make  room  for  the  whirligig 
which,  in  § 8,  he  has  made  for  his  judges,  that  while  re- 
volving through  various  justice-chambers  in  so  many  different 
towns  one  after  another,  a convenient  quantity  of  needless 
delay  may  be  manufactured  in  every  one  of  them  ; and  this,  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  produced  by  the  stoppage  occasioned 
in  the  business  of  each  one  of  Mr.  Justice  Proteus’s  five  courts 
by  the  four  sorts  of  business  going  on  in  turn  in  different  ways 
in  the  four  others. 

Topic  the  third. — Judges  sitting  time. — What,  as  to  this 
matter,  says  Matchless  Constitution?  “ Sitting  days  (says  she), 
sitting  days  in  the  year,  the  fewer  the  better  ; for  the  fewer  the 
work-days  the  more  the  play-days.  Sitting  time,  therefore, 
taking  it  in  the  aggregate,  the  less  of  it  the  better ; provided 
always  there  be  enough  of  it  for  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest 
of  fees  which  the  soil  affords.  For  those,  by  whom,  and  con- 
sequently for  whom  the  law  as  to  these  matters  was  made — two 
sweet  things  (as  above  observed)  are  desirable — fees  and  ease. 
Of  the  sum  of  the  two  how  to  maximize  the  quantity  is  the 
problem  to  be  solved.  Unfortunately,  between  the  two,  incom- 
patibility, in  but  too  large  proportion,  has  place ; and,  within 
that  range  the  more  a man  has  of  the  one  the  less  he  will  have 
of  the  other.  Not  that,  in  the  present  case  more  especially, 
the  degree  of  incompatibility  is  so  great  as  at  first  glance  might 
be  supposed.  The  less  the  quantity  of  sitting  time  in  the  year, 
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the  greater  the  quantity  of  delay  : but  delay,  though  not 
the  immediate,  is  the  remote  progenitor  of  fees  ; the  genealogy 
is  in  this  wise  : delay  begets  incidents ; incidents  applications  ; 
applications  fees  : such  is  the  case,  be  the  sort  of  judicatory 
what  it  may.  But  in  this  new-invented, — in  this  five-fold 
judicatory, — it  is  so  in  a more  particular  degree.  As  the  quan- 
tity of  business-time  is  five-fold,  so  is  the  quantity  of  delay- 
time five-fold  : from  first  to  last,  while  the  business  of  one  court 
is  going  on,  the  business  of  the  four  others  is  at  a stand. 

“ Moreover,  though  there  is  but  one  description  of  person  by 
whom  the  business  of  judication  can  be  performed,  classes  there 
are  more  than  one,  by  whom,  on  pretence  of  judicature,  extrac- 
tion of  fees  can  be  performed  ; fee-getting  classes  two,  of 
which,  so  far  as  consists  in  sitting  in  judgment,  one  only  is  also 
the  class  of  fee-earners.  Here  then  subordinate  to,  subservient 
to,  the  solution  of  the  all-comprehensive  problem  just-mentioned 
comes  in  another  problem — how  to  minimize  the  quantity  of 
judicial  sitting  time  in  a year,  without  lessening  the  quantity 
and  productiveness  of  the  fee-gathering  time  ? For  solution, 
here  there  come  in  for  employment  several  of  the  devices  held 
up  to  view  in  the  Petition  for  Justice,  namely: — 1.  Parties 
excluded  from  judge’s  presence.  2.  Written  instruments  when 
worse  than  useless  necessitated ; written  instruments,  which, 
neither  in  court  nor  out  of  court,  has  the  judge  the  trouble  of 
either  hearing  or  looking  at.  3.  Delay  (as  above)  in  groundless 
and  needless  length  necessitated.  4.  Precipitation  necessi- 
tated : for  from  precipitation  come  applications  for  time,  and 
means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  which  the  precipitation  would 
otherwise  be  productive.  5.  Mechanical  substituted  to  mental 
judicature;  for  by  mechanical  judicature  is  meant  the  effect  of 
judicature  produced  without  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  thence 
without  the  trouble  of  sitting  in  judicature  on  the  part  of  the 
judge.” 

Thus  saith,  or  at  any  rate  thus  doth,  Matchless  Constitution. 
What,  as  to  this,  saith  Bentham  ? “ Let  not  a day  (says  he) — no, 
nor  an  hour — be  without  its  judge.  Among  all  the  days,  or 
among  all  the  hours,  of  the  year,  where  will  you  find  one  in 
which  injustice  is  not  at  her  work.  On  which  of  them  all 
should  that  work  be  left  without  disturbance?  the  judge  all 
the  while  asleep  ; or  with  folded  arms  looking  on ; or  looking 
another  way,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?” 

And  is  this  improvement  impracticable  ? Not  it,  indeed. 
From  this  reproach  his  plan  is  completely  clear  : kept  so  by  his 
judge-deputes.  But  learned  gentlemen,  the  one  class  as  well  as 
the  other,  being  but  men,  must  have  their  relaxation  time— the 
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professional  class  as  well  as  the  official,  and  those  of  the  pro- 
fessional class  cannot  very  well  have  their  deputes.  Must  they 
have  it,  this  same  relaxation  time  ? Be  it  so  ; each  one  just  as 
much  as  he  finds  himself  standing  in  need  of,  or  as,  on  any 
account,  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  have  ; but,  as  it  is  for  his  own 
sake  that  he  takes  it,  so  let  it  be  at  his  own  expense,  not  at  the 
expense  of  suitors — not  to  the  detriment  of  justice — not  for  the 
increase  of  injustice.  Let  him,  in  this  particular,  do  as  medical 
men  do.  As  medical  men  do  ? — Yes ; for  why  should  he  be 
enabled  to  do  by  himself  any  better?  But  Matchless  Consti- 
tion,  power  not  being  wanting  to  her,  gives  to  those  whose 
ingenuity  has  applied  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  human 
misery,  power  for  the  augmenting  in  this  way  their  own  comfort 
at  the  expense  of  that  of  others  ; happily,  neither  does  Match- 
less Constitution,  nor  can  Nature  herself,  give  this  comfort  to 
those  whose  business  consists  in  the  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing in  that  other  shape.  Health  will  not  stay  for  surgeon  or 
physician.  Justice,  and  whatever  else  goes  by  that  name,  can 
be  made  to  stay,  and  accordingly  is  made  to  stay,  for  the  profes- 
sional lawyer  as  well  as  for  the  judge. 

So  much  for  Bentham.  Now  for  Brougham.  Careful  ob- 
server, adopter,  imitating-manufacturer,  inventing-manufacturer 
of  lawyers’  profit  and  benefit  in  every  shape,  of  people’s  burthen 
in  every  shape,  he  sets  before  him  the  above-mentioned  great 
whirligig,  he  carves  out  from  it  two  miniature  whirligigs  of  the 
same  figure,  spick  and  span  new.  At  his  command,  miniature 
judges  make  miniature  progresses,  in  miniature  circuits.  How 
charming  all  this  ! For  so  many  babes  of  green  what  a delight- 
ful baby-house ! 

Curious,  in  a degree  altogether  matchless,  is  the  distribution 
made  by  him  of  the  rations  of  business-time,  among  the  places, 
to  and  through  which  his  whirligig  is  to  carry  his  judges. 

Bentham,  giving  to  each  of  the  local  judicatories  of  which  his 
system  is  composed,  a square  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  miles 
diameter,  twelve  miles  radius,  stations  in  it  one  judge  ; and  to 
the  disposable  time  of  that  one  judge  he  consigns,  without  any 
exception,  which  on  this  occasion  is  worth  mentioning,  all  sorts 
of  suits  ; taking  care  that,  of  whatsoever  quantity  of  assistance 
the  need  shall  have  been  brought  to  view  by  experience,  no  part 
shall  ever  be  wanting  to  his  judge — other  judges,  in  number  at 
all  times  exactly  adapting  itself  to  the  occasion — being  pro- 
vided under  the  name  of  judge-deputes  : no  judgment-seat 
being  on  any  day  of  the  year,  more  than  another,  empty.  On 
every  such  seat  thus  established  business  of  all  sorts  is  thus  going 
on  at  all  times. 
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Under  this  head,  then,  what  is  the  provision  made  by 
Brougham  ? Conceive  it  who  can.  Two  sections — § 2 and  § 3 
— are  employed  in  giving  expression  to  it.  One  calendar  month 
* — the  month  of  August — he  allows  for  vacation  time  : remain 
eleven  calendar  months  to  be  employed  in  business.  Observe 
now  how  tjle  business  is  to  go  on  : say  rather  how  it  would 
stick:  for  goon  it  could  not.  Take  for  example  his  Kent  district. 
The  number  of  its  towns  to  which  he  sends  his  judge  is  nine. 
Number  of  visits  to  be  paid  to  them  respectively  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  various  ; to  one  of  them,  four  ; to  three  of  them,  two 
a piece  ; to  five  others,  no  more  than  one  a piece  ; total  of  visits 
in  the  year  to  all  the  towns  together,  fifteen  : so  that  to  no  one 
of  these  unhappy  five  is  the  beatific  vision  of  this  minister  of 
peace  and  justice  to  be  vouchsafed  oftener  than  the  northernmost 
assize  towns  used  to  receive  the  visit  of  their  pair  of  judges  before 
the  recent  improvement ; and  within  this  fifteenth  part  of  eleven 
months,  in  each  of  these  five  places,  are,  every  year,  to  be 
begun  and  continued  and  ended,  as  many  suits  as,  in  the  whole 
five  of  these  judges’  different  courts,  shall  have  been  brought 
before  him ; for  each  of  these  five  places,  the  number  of  days 
upon  an  average  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Now, 
then,  how  is  this  to  be  ? In  one  single  one  of  these  five  courts; 
namely,  the  Ordinary  Court,  no  fewer  than  forty-six  days  of 
delay  are  allowed  any  suitor  who  chooses  to  require  them  ;# 
these  forty-six  regularly  recurring  and  absolutely  at  command, 
besides  an  unlimited  number  of  casual  ones : all  this  before 
the  suit  comes  on  for  trial.  Thus  are  there  three  years  at  least 
that  any  suit  may  be  made  to  last;  and  say,  any  one  who  can, 
how  many  more  it  may  not  be  made  to  last. 

But  now,  after  opening  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width,  let 
the  reader  believe  them  if  he  can  ; all  this,  which  is  contained 
in  § 3,  notwithstanding,  in  and  by  § 2,  it  had  already  been 
ordained — ordained  in  so  many  words  (say  what  they  mean  who 
can)  "that  the  said  judges  shall  hold  their  courts  (meaning  that 
each  of  the  two  judges  he  provides,  one  for  each  of  the  two 
districts,  shall  hold  his  court)  once  every  month  except  the 
month  of  August ;”  in  the  compass  of  a twelvemonth  not 
more  than  once  every  month  of  those  same  eleven  months, 
making  in  the  whole  year  eleven  times  of  sitting.  Sitting? — 
Yes.  But  for  what?  on  what  business?  To  this  question, 
" for  the  trial  of  causes,”  is  his  answer.  Now,  then,  what 
means  this  word  trial  ? does  it  mean  the  whole  business  of  the 
cause  from  beginning  to  end  ? or  does  it  mean,  as  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  acceptation  of  the  words,  trial  by  jury? — the  trial  part  of 
the  business  and  no  other  ? But  in  no  one  of  his  five  courts 
does  this  same  species  of  trial,  called  jury  trial,  form  any 
necessary  part  of  the  business  : in  the  Ordinary  Court  (says 
§ 25)  it  may  be  unemployed  if  the  parties  choose  it  should  be 
so ; in  the  Small  Debt  Court  (says  § 57)  it  is  not  employed 
unless  the  parties  join  in  choosing  that  it  be  so  ; in  the  Legacy 
Court  (so  says  § 70)  it  is  not  employed  unless  the  judge  chooses 
that  it  be  so  ; in  which  case  it  is  employed  whether  the  parties 
will  or  no;  and  so  likewise  (says  §81)  in  the  Arbitration  Court, 
and  in  the  Reconcilement  Court  it  is  not  to  be  employed  in  any 
case  ; moreover,  whether  it  be  with  or  without  a jury  that  the 
trial  part  of  the  business  is  to  take  place  upon  this  plan,  not 
so  much  as  a day  may  happen  to  be  left  to  have  been  previously 
employed  in  the  infinitely  protractible  part  with  which,  under 
his  plan,  as  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  under  Matchless  Con- 
stitution’s plan,  jury  trial  is  preceded.  Once  more,  observe  the 
confusion  produced  by  the  insertion  of  these  five  words ; 
namely,  “ for  the  trial  of  causes.”  This  same  business,  whatever 
it  be,  for  which  the  judge  is  to  hold  a court  once  every  month 
in  each  of  the  twelve,  “ except  the  month  of  August,” — is  it  in 
each  suit  the  whole  of  the  business,  all  parts  of  it  as  well  as  the 
trial  part  included  ? the  trial  part  being  in  comparison  of  the 
special  pleading  part  no  more  than  a minute  part  of  the  whole. 
If  so,  then  are  these  words  “ for  the  trial  of  causes  ” so  much 
surplusage ; and  not  mere  surplusage,  simply  useless ; but,  as 
sources  of  insoluble  doubts,  so  much  worse  than  useless. 

Is  it  that,  when  at  the  place  in  question,  the  judge  has  begun 
to  sit  on  this  or  that  day,  he  shall,  or  he  may,  continue  to  sit 
at  that  same  place  from  day  to  day,  till  the  day  is  come,  for 
beginning  to  sit  at  another  place  ? Meant  or  not  meant,  this  is 
not  what  is  said.  Nor,  supposing  it  meant,  would  the  plan  be 
rendered  the  more  capable  of  being  carried  into  practice  ; no, 
nor  so  much  as  of  being  understood.  From  these  two  sec- 
tions laid  together,  let  any  man  (as  in  a treatise  on  book- 
keeping) frame  to  himself  a figured,  an  imaginative,  state- 
ment, of  the  business  done,  or  to  be  done,  in  the  ag- 
gregate of  these  nine  sub-districts  in  the  course  of  a 
year ; the  result  (as  he  will  find)  will  be,  that  no  business  at 
all  can  be  gone  through  any  where  ; for  the  supposition  of 
business  gone  through  in  one,  will  be  found  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  business  gone  through  in  another. 

Out  of  smoke  thus  dense,  is  it  possible  for  human  ingenuity 
to  draw  out  light  sufficient  for  practice  ? 

Topic  the  Fourth. — Mode  of  payment  for  judges  and  their 
subordinates,  Enter  Matchless  Constitution. 
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“ No  fees,  (says  she)  no  justice.  But  for  fees,  no  judge  but 
as  often  as  he  sat  himself  down  upon  the  Bench,  would  go 
to  sleep  on  it.  Clear  as  Fleet-ditch  all  this ; and  what  is 
no  less  so,  the  more  the  fees  the  better  the  justice.  Nor  is  the 
utmost  stock,  which  he  can  lay  hold  of  by  his  own  hands 
sufficient ; more  he  must  gather  up  by  the  hands  of  his  subor- 
dinates ; by  all  their  hands,  were  there  as  many  of  them  as 
Briareus  had,  who,  as  every  body  know7s  had  a hundred ; and 
in  this  way,  some  judges  have  more.  Yes,  fee-gathering,  by, 
and  forjudges  is  the  only  proper  end  of  justice.” 

Exit  Matchless  Constitution.  Enter  Bentham.  What  says 
he  ? “ What  the  syphilis  has  been  to  the  body  natural, 

the  fee-gathering  disease  (says  he)  has  been  to  Match- 
less Constitution,  and  her  body  fictitious : corruption  of  the 
foulest  and  most  contagious  kind,  inoculated  into  her  (as  I 
have  shewn#)  by  the  hand  of  Poverty  when  in  her  cradle.” 

This  Bentham  had  declared  ; this  Bentham  had  demonstrated.  , 
By  salary  accordingly,  (had  he  said)  by  salary,  and  in  no 
other  form  whatever,  pay  the  whole  establishment,  pay  all 
judges,  pay  all  functionaries,  who  are  directed  and  placed  by 
judges.  Secure  them  no  fees,  but  allow  them  to  take  bribes : 
communicated  by  a bribe,  the  taint  is  seen  by  every  body ; com- 
municated by  a fee,  scarcely  as  yet,  is  it  clearly  seen  by  any 
body ; so  anxious,  and  so  unhappily  effectual,  has  been  the 
care  taken  to  conceal  it,  so  closely  shut  against  it,  by  authority- 
begotten  prejudice,  and  custom-begotten  prejudice,  have  been 
the  eyes  of  the  unreflecting  multitude. 

This  had  said  Bentham ; over  and  over  again,  had  it  been 
thrust  into  the  very  eyes  of  Brougham ; what  then  has  it 
profited  him?  Come  and  see.  For  judge’s  salary  1,500/.  a 
year ; and  in  addition,  as  far  as  500/.  out  of  fees.  Registrar 
appointed  by  the  king.  Registar’s  salary  400/.  a year  with  as 
far  as  300/.  a year  out  of  fees.  Clerk  appointed  by  the  Regis- 
trar, with  100/.  salary,  and  another  100/.  out  of  fees.  Ap- 
pointed moreover  by  the  judge,  two  functionaries  each  under  the 
name  of  Messenger  and  Usher,  with  50/.  salary  ; and  as  much 
as  he  himself,  and  the  judge  together,  can  contrive  to  get  for 
him,  under  the  name  of  fees.  What  is  the  consequence  ? To  all 
persons  who  fall  short  of  being  able  to  pay  the  whole  mass  of  these 
fees,  justice  denied — purposely  and  deliberately  denied  ; and  in 
proportionable  quantity,  the  time  of  judges  left  at  liberty  to 
be  employed  in  receiving  fees  from  such  as  have  them  to  give  ; 
and,  for  whatever  period  of  time  no  such  agreeable  employment 

* See  Petition  for  Justice,  Introduction,  page  4. 
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offers  itself,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  be  the  precious 
remainder  (says  he)  consecrated  to  ease. 

But,  in  favour  of  these  dear  sweet  things,  which  he  cannot  en- 
dure the  thought  that  any  body  he  has  any  regard  for  should 
be  left  to  go  without,  the  language  contains  one  word,  and  out 
of  this  word  our  Solon  makes  an  argument.  It  is  the  word 
incentive;  a fee  is  a feather,  with  which,  or  he  would  fall 
asleep  on  the  bench,  the  reverend  palm  must  every  now  and 
then  be  tickled  ; thus  far  our  Solon.  Well,  and  suppose  these 
are  conceded  to  him,  what  would  he  be  the  better  for  it  ? In 
some  cases  the  tickling  instrument  is  to  be  applied,  in  others,  it 
is  not.  Let  him  then  make  out  two  lists ; one,  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  reverend  offspring  of  his  brain  must  be  awake  ; 
another,  of  the  cases,  in  which  he  may,  in  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  “ sleep  on  and  take  his  rest.”* 

Topic  the  Fifth. — Special  Pleading.  On  this  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  Number  XXII.  of  the  Westminster  Review,  p. 
455,  which  presents  Matchless  Constitution’s  Plan,  and  Bent- 
ham’s  Plan  in  one  picture.  All  hail  Special  Pleading, 
quoth  Matchless  Constitution.  Down  with  it  in  the  mire,  from 
which  it  never  should  have  sprung,  quoth  Bentham.  This  and 
all  other  written  pleadings  pick-pocket  lies — practiser  of  it, 
howsoever  exalted,  pick-pocket.  Chat  un  chat,  may  it  please 
your  Lordship,  et  toi  unfripon.  And  why  is  it,  that  he  thus  taunts 
them  ? Why  ? but  that  in  that  silence,  which  no  one  of  them 
has  ever  broken,  or  will  ever  dare  to  break,  it  may  be  clear  as 
noon-day  to  all  eyes  that  are  not  wilfully  shut  against  the 
light,  that,  in  this  silence,  confession  of  all  this  life  of  guilt  so 
enormous,  is  involved. 

And  who  is  he  that  thus  treats  them  ? Exists  there  a part  of 
the  civilized  world,  in  which  he  is  not  known  ? And,  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  enemies,  as  he  has  made  enemies  as  many  as 
there  are  men  who  make  profit  of  the  vices  of  the  law,  has  he 
ever,  in  what  he  has  said  of  it,  been  convicted  of  so  much 
as  one  material  error,  convicted,  or  so  much  as  suspected,  of  so 
much  as  a single  wilful  misrepresentation  ? 

And  is  it  for  any  such  pleasure  as  that  of  putting  men 
in  pain,  that  he  thus  deals  with  them  ? Is  it  for  any  other 
chance,  than  that  of  engaging  them  at  length  to  join,  or  at  any 
rate  to  acquiesce,  in  the  indispensable  change  ? 

All  this  had  Brougham  before  him;  and  with  his  eyes 


* One  of  Matchless  Constitution’s  richest  inventions  is  this  same  fee-fund. 
It  is  among  the  practical  fruits  of  this  maxim— extinguish  no  nuisance, 
content  yourself  with  setting  bounds  to  the  spread  of  it. 
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full  open  to  it,  into  the  filth  of  all  this  immorality  had  this 
Reformist  the  hardihood  thus  to  endeavour  to  plunge  the  whole 
aggregate  of  suitors  and  lawyers  of  all  sorts  professing  all  the 
while  the  desire  of  avoidance  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense. 

This  for  a debt  which  cannot  amount  to  51.  and  may  amount 
to  not  so  many  shillings : for  different  amounts,  different 
sorts  and  sizes  of  this  pick-pocket  work  : for  this,  one  sort ; 
for  a debt  of  from  51.  to  50/.,  though  it  be  no  more  than 
51.  Is.  another  sort ; for  a debt  of  from  a shilling  to  100/.  due  on 
the  score  of  legacy,  a third  sort ; — each  sort  being,  according  to 
our  learned  Reformist,  more  conducive  to  justice  than  either  of 
the  other  two  is.  Nor  are  claims  to  be  suffered  to  be  split,  lest 
lord  Tenterden  and  sir  Nicholas  (quondam  Special-pleading- 
master  sir  Nicholas)  should  be  deprived  of  their  prey. 

And  in  one  of  these  same  three  Special-pleading  Courts  the 
pleadings  are  to  be  “ short”  (forsooth)  “ and  plain”and  “ accord- 
ing to  the  truth  of  the  facts.”  Oh  ! the  hypocrisy  ! For  who, 
on  this  occasion,  can  forbear  being  serious  ? Oh  ! the  hypocrisy ! 
and  that  so  transparent ! — as  if,  whether  it  were  in  margin  or  in 
text,  saying  that  it  shall  be  so  would  contribute  anything  towards 
causing  it  to  be  so  ; as  if  a word  from  a draughtsman  could  out- 
weigh the  pounds  destined  to  be  filched  and  extorted  from  the 
miserable  suitors.  And  this  shortness,  plainness,  and  verity  ; in 
what  cases  was  it  ordered  to  have  place  ? Where  the  question 
could  not  amount  to  more  than  5/?  Oh  no — not  there ; only 
where  it  might  amount  to  as  high  as  100/. 

6.  Topic  the  Sixth.  Re-inquiries  and  Removals  : these,  by 
whatsoever  name  called — new  trials  ; that  is  to  say,  certioraris 
— writs  of  error— appeals — re-hearings,  and  so  forth.  What 
says  Matchless  Constitution  here  ? She  bursts  forth  into  an 
extacy  : “ oh  ! rare  instruments  (says  she)  oh ! rare  instruments 
for  squeezing  out  the  last  drop  of  the  hapless  suitor’s  substance. 
Oh  ! the  rich  provision  for  inviting  men  to  become  dishonest, 
and  share  with  learned  lords  and  gentlemen  the  plunder  of 
the  appointed  victim,  and  take — all  to  themselves  and  without 
deduction— the  delights  of  vengeance  or  causeless  malice  !” 

Now  what  says  Bentham  ? One  appeal  in  any  sort  of  case  ; 
more  than  one  in  none.  Re-inquiry,  or  call  it  repetitional  or  re- 
capitulary hearing,  at  the  option  of  any  party  on  either  side  ; or 
of  the  judge,  incase  of  specified  need,  on  the  score  of  contra- 
dictiveness,  or  lengthiness,  or  entanglement,  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  At  this  second  hearing  assists  a quasi  jury  ; number 
the  smallest  odd  one ; thus  small,  that  vexation  may  be  mini- 
mized. Functions,  and  accordingly  powers — tenor  eleven  dis- 
tinguishable ones,  the  same  as  those  of  the  judge,  one  alone 
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excepted — the  imperative ; to  the  end  that  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility  may  apply  itself  with  undiminished  pressure  to  the  per- 
manently official  shoulders  of  that  functionary  : imperative  man- 
date— in  this  case  the  decree,  by  which,  when  execution  and 
effect  have  followed,  termination  has  been  given  to  the  suit  in 
the  court  above.  At  the  hearing — grounds  of  argumentation  — 
the  record  of  what  passed  below.  Contents  of  the  record — not 
irrelevant  facts — not  pickpocket  lies — vermin  born  in  Matchless 
Constitution’s  skin — not  any  such  excrementitious  matter— but 
the  evidence  : the  evidence  on  which  the  decree  below  was 
grounded  : of  the  needful  multiplication  of  exemplars,  the  case 
reduced  to  a comparative  nothing  ; namely  by  the  manifold 
mode  of  working. 

“ I will  put  my  hook  into  his  nose”  saith  the  Lord  in  Holy  Writ : 
in  an  allusion  made  to  camel-driving.  This  passage  is  a prophecy  : 
camels  are  lay-gents,  drivers  learned  gentlemen.  A master 
driver  is  the  one  we  have  before  us.  Surely  never  was  exempli- 
fied reliance  more  absolute  on  our  stupidity ; contempt  more 
profound  for  our  understandings.  Take  for  example  his  Arbitra- 
tion court.  Of  all  five  man-traps  this  is  the  most  curiously 
contrived — the  most  cruel  one.  Its  yawning  is  wider  too  than 
any  one  of  the  others.  First,  as  to  value.  Value  not  more 
than  51.  can  our  Small-debt  court  take  cognizance  of  in  the 
Ordinary  court — in  the  Legacy  court,  not  more  than  100L  So, 
as  to  territory.  Let  him  but  appear  in  this  one  of  his  five  cha- 
racters, down  go  all  the  barriers  by  which  his  county,  or  his 
pair  of  counties  are  separated  from  all  the  several  “ adjacent 
counties.”  Part  and  parcel  of  Kent  become  Essex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Middlesex  ; of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  York, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  Gown  thrown  off,  a plain 
frock  the  costume  in  which  the  impostor  now  appears,  person- 
ating a mercantile  man  or  a country  gentleman — anything  but 
what  he  is : and  now  absolutely  without  limit  is  the  value  capa- 
ble of  being  at  stake  upon  the  suit,  in  which,  if  with  the  help 
of  learned  brethren  and  attornies,  for  accomplices,  aiders,  and 
abettors,  he  can  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  a pair  of  honest 
applicants,  or  engage  and  enter  into  partnership  with  a dishonest 
one. 

Judge  of  an  Arbitration-court  forsooth  ! A notable  invention 
this  ; it  must  be  confessed.  Of  an  arbitrator  so  called  what  is 
the  characteristic  difference  ? What  but  the  not  being  an 
official  judge.  For  what  is  it  that  men  of  their  own  accord  fly 
for  into  the  arms  of  arbitrators.  What  but  this,  and  this  alone; 
namely,  to  escape  from  plunder  at  the  hands  of  judges — judges 
a la  mode  d’ Angleterre— their  instruments  and  accomplices; 
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When  this  hitherto  non-descript— this  animal  sui generis stands 

up  in  court,  and  says,  “ I am  an  Arbitrator,  down  with  your  dust  •” 
what  does  he  but  obtain,  contrary  to  the  statute  made  and  pro- 
vided, money  on  false  pretences  ? To  say  I am  an  arbitrator  : 
what  is  it  but  to  say,  I am  not  a judge  : if  for  relief  from  judges 
hackneyed  in  iniquity,  men  were  to  cast  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  this  new-invented  devourer,  what  would  they  do,  but  what 
the  fish  would  do,  if  for  relief  from  the  frying-pan,  he  were  to 
leap  into  a hotter  part  of  it. 

For  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  is  he  under  any  such  obligation 
as  that  of  sitting  in  any  one  of  the  nine  towns  to  hear  any  one  of 
these  same  Reconcilement  causes  ? Not  he,  indeed.  For  in  § 96,' 
no  otherwise  can  any  such  Court  of  Reconcilement  be  holden,  than 
“ at  a convenient  hour  (say  the  words  of  the  bill)  during  or  after 
the  ordinary  sittings  of  the  said  judge  in  each  place  within  his 
county ; notice  being  previously  given  thereof  in  some  news- 
paper cii culated  in  the  said  county.”  But  this  same  convenient 
time,  when  will  it  be  found  ? Not  until  the  whole  business  of 
the  five  courts,  which  profess  to  be  efficient,  has  been  gone 
through,  can  any  part  of  the  business  in  this  court,  which  does 
not  so  much  as  profess  to  be  efficient,  be  taken  in  hand  and 
begun ; unless,  indeed,  for  the  accommodation  of  his  learned 
brethren,  it  pleases  Mr.  Justice  Proteus  to  swerve  a point,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  in  some  suit,  which,  under  the  narrow 
limitations  that  have  been  seen,  could  not  otherwise  be  let  in  ; 
and  for  this  the  whole  expanse  of  civil  law  cases,  equity  as  well 
as  common  law,  is  rendered  accessible. 

Now  for  consistency.  In  § 100  (being  the  6th  of  the  seven 
Sections  employed  on  the  subject  of  the^  Reconcilement  court) 
it  is  ££  enacted  that  when  the  parties  appear  before  the  judo-e  in 
ordinary,  he  shall  hear  them  state  the  matters  of  their  respective 
claims,  complaints  or  demands,  and  defenses  or  answers  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  and  shall  give  them  his  opinion  and 
advice  thereupon.”  This  is  in  a court  called  a Reconcilement 
yourt  where  application  is  made  for  reconcilement.  But  if  this 
is  conducive  to  justice  in  a court  called  a Reconcilement  Court 
what  should  make  it  otherwise,  if  what  is  asked  for  is  justice— 
and  that  in  a debt  of  not  more  than  51.,  or  a debt  of  not  more  than 
, or  * legacy  of  not  more  than  100?.,  or  in  short  any  thino* 
else  > But  if  it  is  conducive  to  justice  that  the  judge  should  in 
t is  way  hear  both  parties  together,  how  should  it  be  less  con- 
ucive  were  the  suit  to  begin  with  his  hearing  no  more  than  one 
ot  the  parties  in  the  first  instance?  for  were  this  the  mode,  the 
consequence  is,  that  on  every  suit  in  which  upon  his  own  shew-* 
ing  the  demand  on  the  plaintiffs  side  was  ungrounded,  the  pro- 
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posed  defendant  would  be  preserved  altogether  from  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  being  placed  in  that  vexatious  situation. 

There,  gentle  reader,  there  is  a mystery.  Now  for  a solution 
for  you.  It  is  a money-trap — this  same  Reconcilement  court — a 
fee-trap  and  nothing  else.  Fee  for  party  citing  3s.  or  5s. ; fee 
for  party  cited  2s.  Without  these  fees,  and  the  delays  produced 
by  the  citation,  no  two  parties,  how  desirous  soever  of  recon- 
cilement, would  the  j udge  see.  And  when,  the  fees  are  caught 
would  he  see  them  ? Not  he  ; unless  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
entrap  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  learned  fraternity,  and  as  in 
§ 100  he  is  authorized  to  do  in  a common  law  suit,  or  an  equity 
suit.  Not  he,  unless  he  can  thus  trepan  them. 

For  presenting  a faint  conception  of  the  perils  which  a pair  of 
disputants  would  have  to  encounter,  were  they  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  inveigled  into  this  trap,  we  must  do  what  we  can 
towards  bringing  to  view  the  several  reiterated  hearings  in  all 
shapes,  to  which  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  submitted 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  judge  in  question,  in  his  character  of 
judge  of  the  Arbitration  court,  it  may  happen  to  a suit  to  be 
subjected. 

Note  here,  that  if  it  be  not  in  this  same  judicatory,  but  in 
another,  that  the  hearing  in  question  is  to  be  performed,  not 
the  better  for  suitors  will  it  be,  but  all  the  worse  ; for,  in  that 
case,  not  the  sometimes  remediable,  but  the  absolutely  irre- 
mediable, lengthiness — namely,  that  which  has  for  its  causes 
the  still  greater  distance  coupled  with  the  greater  length  of 
vacations,  and  perhaps  the  greater  weight  of  expense  will  be 
the  grievance  to  the  load  of  which  they  are  subjected. 

1.  On  the  occasion  of  every  such  reference.  In  the  first 
place,  hearings  in  any  number  may  be  had,  on  so  many 
different  days.  But  if  in  four  other  courts  the  several  matters 
of  business  will  concur  in  opposing  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
sitting  on  this  one  suit,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  for  and 
dui'ing  the  whole  number  of  the  days  to  which  it  may  happen  to 
be  occupied  by  it,  here  arise  interruptions  ; and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  of  them,  so  many  days  of  re-hearing.  But,  so 
many  days  of  rehearing,  so  many  packets  of  fees  for  learned 
counsel  and  attornies  respectively : and  with  or  without  the 
exception  of  the  first  day,  so  many  fees  to  “ messenger  ” or 
‘‘extra-messenger,”  with  fees  to  attorney  for  drawing,  copying, 
and  delivering  notices,  not  to  speak  of  other  tricks  capable  of 
being  played  with  it.  And  so  many  more  of  these  days  as  the 
matter  of  the  suit  can  be  scattered  into,  so  many  more  packets 
of  fees. 

This  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  When  of  this  home- 
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manufactory  of  delay  the  produce  has  been  exhausted,  up  springs 
the  judge,  and,  (says  § 80),  “if  the  judge  himself  shalLthink  fit, 
upon  a question  raised  by  him,”  he  sends  the  suit  on  its  travels 
from  Durham  or  Northumberland  to  Westminster  Hall.*  To 
Westminster  Hall  ? Good.  But  to  which  of  the  shops  ? To 
which  of  them  ? why  to  the  common-law  shop,  or  to  the  equity 
shop,  whichever  it  is  the  keepers  of  which  are  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  the  highest  place  in  the  good  graces  of  this  their 
learned  customer.  No  such  journey  would  a suit  ever  be  sent 
by  a pair  of  unlearned  arbitrators.  Here  may  be  seen  one  use 
of  our  learned  one. 

On  this  same  occasion  a further  contrivance  is,  the  sending 
the  same  suit  at  any  time,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  arbitration 
judge,  to  be  born  again,  according  to  § 81.  Well,  and  the  birth- 
place— where  is  it  to  be  ? Where,  but  on  the  bench  of  this  same 
judge,  only  with  a different  mask  upon  his  face  : and  accordingly 
taking  a quite  different  road  for  coming  at  the  truth.  Now, 
number,  gentle  reader,  if  you  can,  the  stages  the  suit  may  have 
to  travel. 

1.  Stage  the  first  was  that  through  which  it  went  while  he 
was  carrying  it  in  his  arms  with  the  Arbitration  mask  on  his 
face. 

2.  Stage  the  second,  is  this  through  which  he  carries  it 
when  accoutred  in  his  judge-in-ordinary’s  mask  ; and  now,  at 
the  end  of  this  stage  is  to  be  a jury.  And  the  jury,  under  what 
direction  is  it  to  be  ? Of  course,  under  that  of  this  same  judge 
— now  styled  judge-in-ordinary. 

3.  4,  and  5.  But,  now— suppose  him  not  satisfied  with  the 
verdict.  Why  then  (per  § 8 1 ) he  has  but  to  say  so,  and  a new 
trial  takes  place  of  course.  But  these  things  are  not  done  in  a 
hurry.  For  before  a new  trial  can  be  granted,  there  must  of 
course  be  a motion  for  the  same ; this  makes  one  hearing  : then 

^Arbitration, in  the  state  in  which  he  found  it,  was  a substitute  to  a law-suit ; 
arbitration,  in  the  state  he  puts  it  in,  is  but  an  introduction  to  that  torment. 
True  it  is,  that,  by  misconception  or  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  referees  or 
parties,  an  arbitration  is  but  too  often  sent  up  to  Westminster  Hall : and, 
for  opening  to  the  guest — to  the  ever-welcome  guest — the  learned  arms, 
no  pretext  was  found  too  frivolous.  But  the  only  arms  thus  open  to  it 
were  those  of  the  common-law  judges  : a suit,  carried  on  in  common-law, 
was  the  worst  punishment  the  parties  could  be  made  to  suffer,  for  the 
offence  of  applying  for  justice  to  such  hawkers  and  pedlars,  instead  of  going 
for  it  at  once  to  one  of  the  great  shops  in  the  great  bazaar  of  the  great  hall. 
For  this  so  studious  “ avoider  of  delay,  vexation,  and  expense,”  it  was 
reserved  to  substitute  to  the  intolerable  delay,  vexation,  and  in  addition  to 
the  vexation  of  his  arbitration  suit,  expense  of  a common-law  suit,  the  still 
more  intolerable  expense  of  an  equity  suit,  keeping  all  hearts  for  years  and 
years  drenched  in  anxiety  and  impoverishment. 
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there  must  be  a day  for  opposing  said  motion  ; this  makes  two 
hearings  : then  if  the  motion  is  granted,  comes  new  trial : and 
this  makes  three  hearings. 

6.  New  trial  had,  thereupon  on  goes  the  judge-arbitrator’s 
mask.;  yet  now  comes  in  his  hand — not  a judgment,  but  the 
“ award.’'  But  a party,  knowing  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  yet 
desirous  of  gaining  time  at  any  price,  suppose  that  “ he  shall 
desire  him  (the  judge)  to  state  in  his  award,”  says  § 81,  “any 
direction  to  the  jury,  given  by  him  in  matter  of  law,  or  any 
decision  upon  admitting  or  rejecting  any  evidence  before  the 
jury,  or  any  misdecision  upon”  (adds  § 82)  ; whatsoever  was 
designed  to  follow  the  word  “ upon,”  being  omitted,  by  slip  of  the 
pen  or  press.  Suppose  any  thing  of  this,  what  then?  Why 
then  such  direction  or  decision  may  at  the  instance  of  that 
same  party  or  the  other  be  brought  before  “ any  court  of  law,” 
at  the  choice  of  this  same  judge. 

The  demand  for  notice  presented  by  the  course  of  virtual 
appeal  thus  established  is  irresistible. 

1.  Appeal  the  first:  appeal,  by  the  judge,  in  his  character 
of  arbitration-judge,  to  himself  in  his  character  of  judge  in 
ordinary. 

2.  Appeal  the  second  : Appeal  from  himself  in  his  character 
of  judge  in  ordinary  giving  direction  to  a jury,  to  himself,  in 
the  character  of  judge  in  ordinary,  sitting  without  a jury; 
namely,  by  motion  for  new  trial. 

3.  Appeal  by  himself,,  from  himself,  to  any  one  of  the 
three  Westminster-Hall  common-law  courts,  or  any  other 
“court  of  law”  at  his  pleasure  : whatsoever  be  meant  by  “court 
of  law.”  Who  will  buy  a suit?  he  may  cry.  Who  will  buy  a 
suit  ? — and  the  best  bidder  or  bidders  may  be  the  buyer  or 
buyers  : only  it  must  not  be  in  money. 

A goodly  number  of  hearings  this,  each  of  them  on  one  or 
more  days.  Reader  ! think  you  that  this  number  is  the  whole  ? 
So  far  from  being  so,  it  is  a repetend.  For,  in  what  case  are  the 
successive  hearings  to  take  place  ? Answer, — “ if  he  (the 

Judge)  think  any  part  of  the  matter  referred  to  him  fit  for  being 
tried  by  a jury.”  But,  because  the  grammatical  number  given  to 
the  word  “ any”  is  the  singular ; does  it  follow  that  no  more  than 
one  part  of  the  whole  matter  can  have  the  benefit  of  this  match- 
less mode  of  trial,  should  the  number  found  to  have  need  of  it 
be  ever  so  great  ? No,  surely,  like  as  to  the  quantity  and  variety 
of  the  matter  capable  of  being  submitted  to  arbitration  there  can 
be  no  limits,  so  neither  to  the  multitude  of  mutually  uncon- 
nected matters  of  fact  to  be  decided  on,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
same  reference,  can  there  be  any  limits  : as  for  example,  if  it  be 
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a mutual  account : and,  these  same  facts  having  no  reference 
to  one  another,  and  coming  in  question  before  the  judge,  at  any 
distance  of  time  that  a time-gaining  suitor  pleases,  as  little  can 
there  be  any  limits  to  the  number  of  successive  juries,  to  which, 
with  the  same  judge  for  director,  it  may  not  be  requisite  that  they 
should  be  submitted.  The  intention  of  our  learned  draughtsman, 
could  it  have  been  any  other  than  this  ? No,  assuredly.  For  if  it 
had  been,  would  he  have  said,  “ any  part  of  the  matter  referred  ?” 
No,  not  he he  would  have  said  simply  “ the  matter  referred," 
meaning  the  whole  of  it  at  once. 

And,  in  point  of  reason,  after  any  one  part  has  had  its  trial, 
should  any  other  part  be  found  to  have  equal  need  of  that  ad- 
vantage, can  any  reason  be  found  for  the  refusal  of  it  ? All 
this  in  fair  construction.  And  is  learned  construction  likely 
to  be  behind-hand  with  this  ? — Learned  construction,  when  put 
in  motion  by  a maid  fide  suitor,  with  a force  of  fees  corre- 
sponding to  a value  at  stake,  to  the  amount  of  which,  as  above 
pointed  out,  there  are  no  limits  ? 

Nor  is  this  all.  For,  (as  per  § 83)  in  the  breasts  of  learned 
counsel  on  either  side,  suppose  any  such  conception  as  that 
among  the  “ matters  and  things"  arbitrated  upon  by  this  our 
Daniel,  there  has  been  some1'  matter  or  thing"not  referred  to  him? 
What  then?  Why  then  up  from  Durham  or  Northumberland  to 
Westminster  goes  the  suit,  to  receive  the  form  of  a motion  for 
setting  aside  the  award  : just  as  if  it  had  for  its  authors  a 
pair  of  ever  so  completely  unlearned  referees.  And  should 
it  be  there  and  thus  set  aside,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  suit  ? 
Say  who  can.  And  should  it  not  be  set  aside,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  suit  ? Say  again  who  can. 

Well,  but  this  is  not  all ; for  (as  per  § 84)  in  favour 
of  either  suitor,  suppose  payment  of  money,  or  of  service 
in  kind,  awarded,  and  performance  divided  into  instalments  : 
whereupon,  in  the  instance  of  any  one  of  such  instalments, 
suppose  payment  not  made  accordingly.  Well  then,  what 
then  ? Why,  so  many  instances  of  performance  not  made,  so 
many  motions  may  be  made  : and  thence  as  above,  twice  as 
many  days  of  hearing  about  the  causing  it  to  be  made.  .And 
such  causation  how  may  it  be  effected?  Answer.  — In  some 
cases  by  execution  ; that  is  to  say,  by  seizure  and  sale  of  goods, 
and  transfer  of  the  money  to  him  who  is  entitled  to  receive  it ; 
in  other  cases,  by  attachment ; that  is  to  say  by  imprisonment, 
until  the  service  ordered  to  be  performed  has  been  performed  : 
which  it  may  be  either  in  money,  or  as  above,  in  kind  : for 
example,  building  up  a wall  or  pulling  one  down,  as  in  the  case 
exemplified  in  the  schedule  to  this  bill. 
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Apropos  of  Motions  ; let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  to  a motion, 
and  commonly  to  an  opposition  made  to  a motion,  must  be 
applied  a quantity  of  affidavit-work  for  its  support : and  on  each 
occasion  come  citations,  and  notices,  and  other  pretty  things, 
for  which  fees  will  be  receivable  ; fees,  to  the  exaction  of  none  of 
which  is  any  bar  opposed,  by  any  thing,  which,  in  the  schedule 
with  all  its  providences,  is  enacted  and  provided  about  fees. 

Topic  the  Seventh,  Expense — What  has  Matchless  Constitu- 
tion done  here  ? — Oh ! she  has  not  been  idle. — Small  Debts 
Courts,  Courts  of  Requests,  Courts  of  Conscience  : synonymous 
appellations  these  for  the  few  scattered  spots,  in  which  natural 
procedure  has  taken  refuge,  from  the  war  made  upon  Justice  by 
learned  harpies,  under  the  command  of  the  daemon  of  chicane. 
From  Matchless  Constitution,  mercy  or  negligence  had  ex- 
tracted, in  the  immense  arid  desert,  here  and  there  an  oasis  for 
the  refugee.  In  some  instances  for  a claim  of  40s.  in  some  for 
a claim  even  of  51.,  justice  is  to  be  had  ; the  ground  of  the  claim 
however  being  always  carefully  narrowed,  limited  to  wit  to  the 
most  simple  and  least  lawyer ’s-profit-yielding  species  of  debt — 
and  the  jurisdiction  pared  down  as  close  as  possible.  So  much  as 
to  delay  and  vexation  ; how  stands  the  matter  in  regard  to  denial 
and  sale  ? It  is  true,  the  price  is  reduced  at  which,  in  these 
small  shops,  the  commodity  is  sold  : still  sold  it  is.  A few 
shillings  would  pay  the  bill ; true  : — but  to  him  who  has  not  the 
shillings,  as  well  might  the  price  be  reckoned  by  pounds,  or  by 
hundreds  of  pounds.  All  this  while,  small  as  is  this  boon,  even 
when  all  the  scraps  it  is  composed  of  are  put  together,  by  what 
law  was  it  granted  ? By  the  original  Common  Law  ? No,  only 
by  Statute  Law  ; and  that  comparatively  speaking  of  late  years. 
By  Common  Law  it  could  not  have  been  conferred. 

This  same  topic  of  Small-Debt  Courts  has  been  among  the 
debateable  matter  in  the  high  courts  of  Parliament.  In  honour- 
able house,  they  were  and  are  good  things  ; for  with  each  bill,  the 
act  being  dubbed  a private  one,  came  in  a bag  of  fees  for  Mr. 
Speaker  and  his  clerks.  But  in  most  honourable  house,  they 
were  and  are  bad  things.  For  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  and  after  him  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Lord  Tenterden, 
feel  themselves  robbed  and  injured,  by  every  pair  of  suitors 
thus  rescued  from  their  gripe  : and,  as  aristocracy  feels  itself 
wounded  by  every  act,  by  which  justice  is  vouchsafed  to  the 
lower  orders.  Lord  Holland,  once  at  least  if  not  oftener,  was  seen 
lending  a foot  to  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  kicking  a Small- 
Debt  Court  Bill  out  of  the  most  honourable  of  houses. 

So  much  for  Matchless  Constitution.  What  does  Bentham  ? 
To  sale  he  substitutes  gift.  He  shuts  up  the  Judge’s  shop. 
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He  opens  the  Government  office.  He  covers  the  whole  field  of 
law,  with  paternal  procedure,  with  universally  accessible  justice. 
In  what  manner.  Equity  Despatch  Court  Bill  shews. 

Exit  Bentham  : Enter  Brougham.  Exit  the  Reformist,  enter 
the  Anti-reformist  with  the  mask  of  a Reformer  pressed  however 
awkwardly  to  his  face.  Cheap  and  not  to  speak  of  unsold  justice, 
unbelawyered  justice,  a weed  so  rank  shall  it,  says  he,  be  suffered 
to  cumber  the  ground  ? Forbid  it  learning  ! forbid  it  regularity  ! 
out  with  the  nuisance!  out  with  it!  Good,  but  a shovel  is 
wanted  : not  a shovel  hat,  but  a shovel  maxim  : a maxim  for 
clearing  the  ground,  not  of  sincerity  or  charity,  but  of  justice. 
Behold  it  then  ! here  it  is  ! “ Without  a learned  bar  no  good 

judicature.”  Volumes  full  there  are  of  law  maxims.  This  one  is 
not  as  yet  in  the  pot-pourri  of  these  sweets:  but  it  is  high 
time  it  was. 

The  word  is  spoken ! and  Justice,  proscribed  and  persecuted 
Justice,  is  to  be  hunted,  as  we  shall  see  out  of  all  her  retreats. 

There  we  have  the  maxim,  shall  we  find  the  grounds  of  it  ? 
A learned  bar ! Bar-learning  is  to  be  sure  a fine  thing.  But 
the  use  of  it  ? To  the  present  purpose  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
The  use  of  it  ? says  our  Reformist.  Why  don’t  you  see  ? it  is 
to  watch  this  judge  of  mine,  and  see  that  he  behaves 
himself  as  he  ought  to  do  : what  I want  for  this  purpose,  (need 
I tell  you  so?)  is  a set  of  men,  to  whom  other  people’s  interests 
are  dearer  than  their  own  : and  there  I have  them.  So  far  our 
Reformist.  Ingenious  this  contrivance ; but  rather  more  so  than 
well-adapted.  Seta  thief  to  catch  a thief — this  we  have  heard — 
this  saying  is  indeed  a proverbial  one  : but,  set  a thief  to  watch 
a thief,  this  saying  is  new  to  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

For  this  security,  such  as  it  is,  behold  now  the  intended  price. 
What  but  denial  of  justice,  a denial  certainly  to  nine  tenths  of 
the  community  in  question,  probably  to  not  so  little  as  ninety- 
nine-hundredths.  Out  of  the  thirteen  millions  of  Englishmen,  to 
more  than  twelve  millions,  who  shall  say  to  how  many  more  ? 
subjection  to  depredation  and  oppression — subjection,  irremedi- 
able, so  far  as  depends  upon  this  pretended  Reformist,  purposely 
and  deliberately  prepared,  provided  and  secured ! 

The  Bar,  meaning  the  learned  strolling  company,  who  are  to 
act  in  it — the  Bar  being  thus  to  be  imported,  calculate  the 
admission  price.  Figures  are  not  at  command.  No  otherwise 
than  by  the  rule  of  proportion  can  the  result  be  presented  to 
view.  Genius  of  Euclid  aid  us  ! As  the  less  lengthy  and 
complicated  course  of  the  existing  regular  procedure  is  to  the 
expense  thereof,  so  will  be  the  more  lengthy  and  complicated 
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course  of  this  new-invented  quintuple  judicatory  procedure  to 
the  expense  thereof,  which  is  the  quantity  sought.* 

Topic  the  eighth. — Nomography. — So  much  for  sincerity  of 
intention  or  (as  Bentham  would  say) — so  much  for  appropriate 
moral  aptitude.  Now  (as  he  would  continue),  now  for  appro- 
priate intellectual  aptitude  and  active  talent.  Suppose  a prize 
offered  for  whomever  should  produce  the  most  unapt,  the 
worst-drawn-bill  producible.  Reader, see  and  judge  whether  by 
this  our  learned  Reformist’s  bill,  the  prize  would  not  be  won 
hollow. 

Where  to  begin  upon  it  is  one  difficulty.  Where  to  end  ? 
This  is  another.  Were  this  our  learned  Reformist  to  add  to  his 
collection  of  mutinizing  professors  one  on  the  art  and  science 
of  Nomography,  this  bill  of  the  Founder’s  might  serve  the 
lecturer  as  a text-book. 

Follow  a few  specimens  taken  hap-hazard. 

1.  One  tolerably  instructive  sample  has  been  given  already; 
namely,  the  passage  which  has  for  its  subject  the  division  of 
the  business  between  the  circuits. 

There  may  be  seen  Confusion  organized  ; thence  doubts,  dis- 
agreements, with  the  so  universally-resulting  sweet  and  nutri- 
tious fruit,  contentions  and  law-suits  ; hence,  again,  amend- 
ment bills  upon  amendment  bills,  beginning  “ whereas  doubts 
have  arisen amendment  bills  one  upon  another ; Ossa  upon 
Pelion  ; and,  when  the  fulness  of  Sir  Robert’s  time  shall  have 
been  accomplished,  Peelian  consolidation  bills. 

2.  Now  for  a spice  or  two  of  that  sort  of  confusion  which 
may  be  styled  memorial.  Where,  for  clearness,  the  singular 
number,  and  that  alone  should  have  been  employed,  the  plural, 
is  here  and  there  added,  and  thus  perplexity  produced.  Experi- 
mental judicatories  instituted  (as  we  have  seen)  two ; one  in  and 
for  a district  constituted  by  a county  close  to  the  metropolis  ; the 
other,  in  a district  far  distant  from  the  metropolis,  composed  of 
two  counties  laid  together;  in  the  justice-chamber  of  each, 
with  uncontested  and  incontestible  propriety,  not  more  than 

* Of  pieces  of  business,  of  which  no  information  has  been  above  given 
under  the  head  of  Re-inquiries,  &c.,  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens. 
They  are  copied  from  the  marginal  contents  of  the  bill: — 1.  Notice  and 
inspection  of  documentary  evidence,  § 86. — 2.  Default  and  discontinuance 
in  pleading,  § 87.-3.  Judge  may  give  time,  § 88. — 4.  Judge  may  order 
particulars,  § 89. — 5.  Judge  may  allow  double  pleading,  § 90. — 6.  Causes 
may  be  tried  in  private  by  consent  of  parties  if  the  judge  think  fit,  § 94. 
For  each  of  these  businesses  will  naturally  be  requisite  a separate  motion, 
and  (be  it  remembered)  by  each  motion  will  commonly,  if  not  universally, 
be  occupied  parts  of  two  different  days. 
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one  judge.  In  speaking  of  two  sorts  of  judges,  what,  then,  is 
the  number  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  word  number  that 
a draughtsman  would  have  employed  ? We  speak  not  here  of 
a Bentham,  it  is  even  of  the  most  ordinary  draughtsman  that 
we  speak.  Number,  of  course,  the  singular,  that,  and  that  alone. 
Supposing  the  sense  of  the  plural  number  the  sense  meant  to  be 
conveyed,  the  indefinite  pronoun  any  would  every  where,  as  is 
the  constant  practice,  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  it.  What 
does  Brougham  ? Sometimes  it  is  the  singular  number  alone 
that  he  employs  ; sometimes  it  is  the  plural  number  alone : 
sometimes  it  is  both  numbers.  In  this  way  it  is  that,  what  it 
is  intended  that  each  judge,  in  the  district  that  belongs  to  him, 
shall  do,  is  expressed  sometimes  as  if  in  the  judicatory  in  ques- 
tion, there  were  two  judges  and  no  more;  sometimes  as  if  there 
were  some  number  greater  than  two,  though  what  number  is 
more  than  can  be  guessed  at;  just  as  it  would  be  if  a posse 
comitatus  of  judges, — indeterminate  in  number,  as  in  the  quarter 
sessions,  — were  all  of  them  to  join  in  doing  it.* 

* Beliolcl  now  the  consequences  in  a short  sample  of  them  : — 1.  In 
§12.  Registrars  (there  is  of  course  one  to  each  district).  So,  clerks  like- 
wise are  both  of  them  to  be  sworn  before  one  judge;  instead  of  being 
sworn  each  before  his  own  judge.* 

2.  In  § 13.  Option  given  to  parties  “to  have  it  (the  cause)  tried  before 
one  or  other  of  the  said  judges.”  But,  in  this  section,  the  two  judges  have 
between  them  but  one  registrar  ;f  and,  before  the  section  is  at  an  end,  the 
two  judges  are  melted  and  consolidated  into  one. 

3.  In  text  and  by  § 15.  One  and  the  same  cause  is  to  “proceed  before 
(with)  the  said  judges  they  sitting  consequently  either  both  of  them  in 
the  Kent  district,  or  both  of  them  in  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
district  at  the  same  time. 

4.  In  and  by  § 25,  a case  is  mentioned  in  the  character  of  a particular 
one  ; it  is  one  in  which  the  claim  of  the  parties  is,  to  have  the  cause  tried 
“ by  only  one  of  the  said  judges.” 

5.  In  and  by  § 29,  another  is  mentioned  in  the  character  of  a particular 
one  ; it  is  one  in  which  all  actions  of  a certain  description  “shall  be  tried 
by  one  of  the  said  judges  in  whose  court  the  same  are  brought.” 

6.  In  and  by  § 30,  it  is  provided,  “that  each  of  the  said  judges  shall 
issue  his  summons  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  counties  within  which 
he  hath  jurisdiction  ; therefore  (continues  our  legislator)  the  said  sheriff 
shall  cause  to  be  summoned  forty-eight  persons,  qualified  by  law  to  serve 
as  jurymen,  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed  for  such  sittings.”  Now  for 
the  result.  By  each  of  the  two  judges  cause  to  be  summoned  jurors  forty 
eight ; by  both  together  ninety-six  ; and  thus  are  all  of  them  to  appear 
at  the  same  time  in  two  places,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  in  Kent,  and 
somewhere  either  in  Durham  or  Northumberland. 


* Not  that  the  oath  is  of  any  more  use  than  would  be  the  three  first 
lines  of  “ God  save  the  King.” 

f Clerk,  the  functionary,  who  in  the  Small  Debt  Court  does  the  sort  of 
business  that  the  registrar  does  in  the  other  four  courts, 
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2.  After  trespassing  thus  by  abuse  of  the  plural,  turn  to  the 
right  about,  and  you  may  see  him  trespassing  by  abuse  of  the 
singular ; employing  the  inadequate  number  alone,  where,  for 
adequate  provision  the  plural  would  have  been  necessary.  Not, 
however,  in  the  diction  does  the  fault  lie  here — not  in  the 
diction,  but  in  the  thought.  Say  rather  in  the  want  of  thought. 
For  a thought  that,  from  first  to  last,  ever  enters  into  this 
learned  lawyer’s  conception,  is,  that  in  a suit  there  can  be,  on 
either  side,  parties  more  than  one.  Such  are  the  comprehen- 
siveness and  correctness  of  his  views.  Had  it  ever  happened 
to  him  to  peep  into  an  Equity  Court  (not  to  that  of  a Common 
Law  Court)  he  might  have  seen,  on  either  side  or  on  both 
sides,  parties  in  any  number  ; and  though  on  the  same  side 
pulling  and  hauling  different  ways.  This  oversight  is  curious 
enough.  Now  for  the  consequences  of  it : the  consequences,  that 
is  to  say  to  the  maker  and  his  plan.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
of  a mixt  nature — good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  cases  upon 
cases  unprovided  for,  disputes  upon  disputes,  motions  upon 
motions.  For  prevention  of  the  like  disputes  in  future  more 
need  of  amendment  bills  upon  amendment  bills,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  of  consolidation  bills  upon  consolidation  bills  ; so  far, 
so  good.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  very  first  amendment 
bill  brought  in  on  such  ground,  reputation  could  scarcely  fail  of 
receiving  more  or  less  damage  ; a flaw  made,  such  as  the  least 
learned  of  other  parliamentary  bill-drawers  would  not  have  made: 
so  far  so  bad. 

Then  we  have  scantiness,  and  for  its  consequence  insufficiency. 
Behold  now  another  case  (and  instances  of  it  might  be  found  in 
abundance)  where  redundance  again  enters,  and  (paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem)  brings  with  it  this  same  consequence. 

Take  for  example  the  passages,  by  which  place  is  given  to  the 
ceremony  called  an  Oath.  To  no  such  mischievous  mummery 
does  Bentham  give  employment  but  this  by-the-bye.  Of 
something  or  other  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  or  pretended 
to  be  answered,  by  this  instrument — the  necessity  is  however 
incontestable  : without  power  to  afford  inducement  for  security, 
what  would  a judge  be?  Just  what  his  new-born  babe  would 
be.  But  for  investing  with  this  power  in  particular  this  species 
of  judge  in  particular,  what  need  can  there  be  of  particular 
regulations  on  each  particular  occasion  ? Bentham  has  given, 
a list  of  the  several  particular  powers  which  he  regards  as  ne- 


* Of  the  mountain  of  mischief  this  institution  is  continually  throwing- 
up,  he  has  given  a full  and  most  appalling  picture. — See  Petitions  for 
Justice,  Divis.  5.  Establishment  of  oaths,  Mendacity  necessitated, 
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cessary  to  every  person  acting  with  the  mass  of  power  belonging 
to  the  office  of  judge,  and  which  he  speaks  of  as  being  the  ele- 
mentary ingredients  of  that  same  compound  : and  this  he  has 
added,  or  if  not  he  might  have  added,  as  an  inseparable  appen- 
dage to  it.  An  enactment  to  this  effect  is  of  the  number  of 
those,  which,  if  needful  in  any  one  part  of  the  field  of  law,  are 
no  less  so  in  every  other.*  But  if,  in  each  judicial-power-con- 
ferring bill,  or  if  in  any  one  such  bill  an  express  clause  is  neces- 
sary, why  not  make  one  and  the  same  clause  serve  once  for  all  ? 
What  demand,  what  use,  can  there  be,  for  enactments  more  than 
one? 

Now  then  how  is  this  managed  by  our  learned  draughtsman  ? 
Occasions,  on  which  mention  of  an  oath  is  made  by  him,  14  : 
of  these  14,  number  on  which  this  power  is  given,  9 ; viz.  § 8, 
11,  20  or  23,  39  or  56,  57,  72,  88  : of  those  on  which  it  is  not 
given,  5; -viz.  § 12,  13,  40,  67,  78.  Now  then,  to  the  validity 
of  the  whole  examination ; this  enactment — is  it  necessary  or  un- 
necessary ? If  unnecessary  it  is  no  better  than  an  incumbrance  ; 
if  necessary,  then  mind  the  consequence : null  and  void  is 
the  proceeding  ; unemployable  the  mass  of  evidence  elicited  ; 
thrown  away  the  labour  and  expense  employed  in  the  elicitation. 
At  any  rate,  where  it  suits  a learned  counsel’s  purpose  that  it 
should  be  so,  fees  are  the  argument  then  put  into  his  hands,  for 
proving  it  to  be  so. 

More  nullity.  To  affirmation  (Quaker’s  affirmation)  extend- 
ing the  flaw  just  indicated  in  relation  to  Oath.  Office  flaws  then, 
per  § 93.  Where  a non-Quaker  is  compellable  to  make  oath, 
a Quaker  is  not  compellable  to  make  affirmation  : authorised  ? 
yes ; but  authorization  is  permission  only,  compulsion  it  is  not, 
it  is  not  more  than  half  way  to  it. 

In  § 92,  in  case  of  perjury,  provision  is  made  for  prosecution 
“at  the  expense  of  the  county.”  But,  under  the  words  in  question, 
to  a Quaker  this  prosecution  clause  does  not  apply.  “ Examined 
on  oath,”  say  the  words  ; and  on  oath  no  Quaker  has  been 
examined.  Now  mind  the  result.  A perjury-punishing  clause 
is  a penal  one  ; and  “ a penal  clause  must  be  construed  strictly,” 
says  the  law  maxim  universally-received  and  acted-upon.  You 
must  not  act  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law,  as  you  would 
were  it  a civil  one ; the  judge  is  to  twist  words  oneway,  our 
legislature  twists  them  the  contrary  way  ; the  judge  to  save  the 
guilty,  our  legislature  to  punish  the  not  guilty.  More  talk 

* Sir  Robert,  in  one  or  more  of  his  Consolidation  Acts,  has  inserted  a 
few  particular  and  unconnected  provisions  of  this  stamp.  Bentham,  in  his 
Pannomion,  in  and  by  the  nomographical  part,  will  give  an  all-compre- 
hensive one. 
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about  perjury;  more  confusion ; more  business-making;  more 
matter  for  learned  argumentation. 

In  and  by  § 91,  a person,  who,  by  the  supposition  has  not 
taken  any  oath  at  all,  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  taken  a false  one, 
he  is  to  “be  deemed  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury;”  he 
is  of  course  to  be  punished,  and  to  that  end  prosecuted,  accord- 
ingly. Such  is  to  be  the  fate  of  every  Quaker,  by  whom  any 
“ false  affirmation”  has  been  made : that  is  to  say,  in  the  matter 
of  whose  statement  anything  shall  have  been  found  that  is  not 
strictly  true : as  to  wilfulness  and  corruptness,  these  are  quali- 
ties, the  existence  of  which  our  learned  legislator  bids  his  judge 
take  for  granted ; proof  would  give  too  much  trouble  : evil- 
consciousness, heedlessness,  blamelessness,  states  of  the  mind, 
are  things  between  which  he  knows  no  difference  : at  any  rate, 
none  that  is  worth  attending  to. 

“ Shall  be  punishable  as  for  perjury,”  is  what  would  of  course 
have  been  written  by  a man,  in  whose  mind  no  predilection  for 
falsehood  had  place  ; but,  with  learned  gentlemen  is,  that  false- 
hood under  the  name  of  fiction  is  necessary  to  justice,  and 
accordingly,  no  occasion,  in  which  a colour  of  usefulness  can  be 
daubed  upon  it,  is  to  be  let  pass  unimproved. 

Sole  non-oath-taking  sect,  on  this  occasion  mentioned— 
the  Quakers.  But,  another  of  which,  for  the  purpose  of  relief, 
notice  has  been  taken  by  statute  law,  is  that  of  Moravians  ; nor 
perhaps  are  these  two  the  only  ones.  A Moravian  (suppose) 
comes  upon  the  carpet : What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ? 

More  confusion  : confusion  of  functions.  1.  In  and  by  § 79, 
the  judge  is  “ to  hear  the  said  matter”  (no  matter  which)  and 
not  the  judge  himself,  but  his  registrar  it  is,  that  “ shall  appoint 
(it  is  said)  a time,  when  the  said  judge  shall  hear  it.” 

2.  By  § 24  and  86.  In  case  of  dispute,  not  the  judge  but 
the  registrar  is  to  determine  where  the  cause  is  to  be  tried  : in 
many  a case  no  trivial  question  this. 

Judge  king,  registrar  vice-roy  over  him : such,  on  these 
occasions,  is  the  relation  between  these  two  functionaries. 

Judge  inclined  (suppose)  one  way  ; registrar  another  ; thence 
strife.  War  in  these  celestial  regions.  Judge  pleads  spirit, 
registrar,  letter  of  the  law.  Which  shall  “ have  it  Y*  Which- 
ever of  the  two,  the  superior  to  whom  it  belongs  to  judge,  may 
please  to  give  it  to.  Special  good  matter  for  mandamus-work  ; 
amusement  for  lord  Tenterden. 

Not  less  pre-eminent  is  he  in  defectiveness  than  in  redundance. 
In  each  of  his  five  different  systems  of  regular  procedure 
bewitched,  is  squeezed  into  the  compass  of  two  or  three  pages, 
a quantity  of  matter,  which,  to  make  for  contingencies  a pro- 
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vision  equal  to  the  imperfect  one  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
existing  " books  of  practice  ” as  they  are  called,  would  require 
more  space  than  what  the  whole  bill  occupies. 

Compare  these  sets  of  disjointed  fragments  with  the  attorney’s 
“ books  of  practice”  in  the  several  Westminster-hall  courts  : for 
each  court  two  thick  and  small-printed  volumes. 

Now  for  a confusion-crowning  clause.  [ Finis  coronat  opus.~\ 
This  clause  should  have  stood  last.  Scene  opens,  and  discovers 
his  Ordinaryship  sitting  in  three  new  characters  at  once.  And 
«*  be  it  enacted”  (says  § 4)  “ and  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said 
judges  in  ordinary  shall  be  empowered  in  all  matters  to  act  as, 
and  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  counties  for 
which  they  shall  be  appointed  judges  in  ordinary,  and  for  the 
counties  adjoining  thereunto,  and  shall  be  in  the  commissions  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  issued  for  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  are 
appointed  judges  in  ordinary.” 

There  are  three  additional  sorts  of  judicial  situations  : what 
is  to  be  done  in  them  ? Of  the  powers  attached  to  them  what 
are  the  uses  intended  to  be  made  ? What  are  the  businesses 
they  are  to  be  applied  to  ? the  businesses  of  the  new  Quintuple 
court,  and  those  alone  ? or  in  addition  to  these,  the  respective 
businesses  of  the  three  several  courts,  the  powers  of  which  are 
thus  thrown  into  the  five-fold  hotch-pot  ? In  a word — will  it  be 
lawful  for  a judge  in  ordinary  to  take  his  seat,  successively  or 
simultaneously,  on  a quarter-sessions  bench,  on  an  oyer-and- 
terminer  bench,  and  on  a gaol-delivery  bench  ? At  any  rate 
here  are  three  more  masks  for  the  judge,  to  add  to  the  five  above 
mentioned. 

This  thickening  has  been  reserved  to  the  last.  Had  the 
place  occupied  by  it  in  the  bill  been  the  place  by  which  the  order 
or  the  mention  here  made  of  it  was  determined,  an  additional 
thickening  might  have  been  given,  to  a degree  of  opacity,  by 
which  assuredly  no  increase  was  needed. 

To  conclude,  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  bill,  the  course  we 
should  be  best  pleased  to  see  taken,  (need  it  be  mentioned  ?)  is 
expressed  in  three  words,  “ throw  it  out ! ” But  lest  this 
should  be  too  much,  too  good,to  be  made  true ; and  as  under  Match- 
less Constitution,  by  the  head  givers  of  good  gifts,  one  thing 
may  be  done  as  well  as  another ; we  would,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  service,  and  in  compensation  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, suggest  that  a Bill  be  brought  into  honourable 
House,  by  the  leader  of  the  Whigs,  to  be  taken  up  and 
supported  by  the  leader  of  the  Tories,  to  the  following  effect 

“ Whereas  it  is  expedient,  that  the  pecuniary  desire  of  the 
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right  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  baronet,  one  of  his  majesty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  Henry  Brougham,  esq.  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s counsel  learned  in  the  law  ; the  one  of  money  in  the  shape 
of  a temporal  benefit,  the  other  of  money  in  the  shape  of  the 
advowson  and  patronage  thereof,  should  receive  full  satisfact- 
ion,” then  would  follow  according  to  precedents  too  numerous, 
and  well  known  to  need  to  be  here  repeated,  an  enactment  that 
a sum  to  and  for  the  said  right  hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  0,000/. 
per  annum,  and  to  and  for  the  said  Henry  Brougham,  0,000/., 
at  the  expense  of  “ the  people  of  this  Realm,”  be  paid  out  of 
the  taxes.  The  blank  left  for  the  significant  figure  immediately 
preceding  the  few  cyphers  being  left  to  be  by  them  regularly 
filled  up  in  the  Committee. 

In  moving  the  amendment,  the  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman would  of  course  make  a speech  declaratory  and  procla- 
matory  of  his  disinterestedness,  as  also  of  that  of  his  right 
honourable  collaborator,  for  which  purpose  without  further 
expense  of  words,  he  will  find  models  in  sundry  previous 
speeches  of  his  own,  which  will  also  serve  mulatis  mutandis  for 
his  right  honourable  collaborator. 

As  to  the  significant  figure  to  be  inserted,  whether  it  be  one, 
or  so  on  as  far  as  nine,  Mr.  Hume  would  of  course  be  upon  his 
legs  to  cut  it  down  as  low  as  possible.  But  so  as  by  means  of 
it  the  bill  could  be  made  to  pass,  the  number  could  scarcely  be 
too  large.  Nett  savings  and  benefits  would  be  the  following  : — 
1 . Preserving  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  united  countries  from 
being  caught  and  ruined  in  traps  set  for  them,  as  above  by 
these  suitor-catchers  : — 2.  Annihilating  the  obstacle  opposed  to 
real  reform,  by  the  exposure  of  this  sham  reform  : — 3.  Pre- 
serving every  plan  of  real  reform  from  the  imputation  of  being 
a second  part  of  the  same  tune,  of  the  tune  struck  up  by  the 
exposed  Reformer. 

There  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No. 102, an  exhibition  which 
to  every  thing  we  could  ourselves  have  said  on  the  same  subject, 
will  be  a most  advantageous  substitute.  It  is  amorceau  of  auto- 
graphy, and  a most  admirable  one.  Henry  Brougham  painted 
by  himself. 

‘ There  is  another  far  less  justifiable  obstacle  to  improvement,  and 
a far  more  powerful  one,  in  the  constant  interest  of  professional  men 
to  maintain  profitable  abuses.  Their  views  are  pointed  towards  their 
own  gains ; and,  therefore,  against  the  best  and  most  obvious 
interest  of  those  to  whom  justice  is  due.  The  suitor  cannot  have  it 
too  cheap,  too  speedy,  too  easy.  The  lawyer  cannot  sell  it  too  dear, 
too  dilatory,  too  vexatious.  His  influence  and  his  gains  depend  on 
the  trouble,  the  delay,  the  expense  to  which  the  suitors  are  put  for 
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the  recovery  or  the  defence  of  their  rights.  He  is,  therefore,  the 
habitual  and  the  unshrinking  defender  of  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
vehement  and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  all  change ; save,  peradventure, 
some  change  that  may  add  to  the  cost  and  the  vexation  already  accu- 
mulated by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Unhappily  he  is  as 
powerful  as  he  is  strenuous  in  his  resistance  to  improvement.  He,  and 
he  only,  is  well  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
its  details,  so  essential  to  successful  attack  or  defence  of  existing 
abuses.  He  can  deny  and  assert  at  pleasure, — can  find  mistakes  in 
his  assailant’s  arguments,  and  detect,  or,  if  he  find  them  not,  can 
invent,  errors  in  his  statements  of  fact, — can  perplex  the  subject  by 
involving  it  in  unfathomable  darkness  and  inextricable  confusion, — 
and  confound  his  less  learned  adversary  by  the  variety  of  his 
confident  assertions,  and  the  undaunted  front  with  which  he 
brings  them  forward.  In  prosecuting  this  unequal  warfare  his 
address  is  equal  to  his  boldness  { and  both  arise  from  his  just 
confidence  in  his  ample  resources.  He  begins  with  a dangerous 
frankness,  by  admitting  that  there  appear  to  be  evils,  and  that 
the  complaints  made  wear  an  external  aspect  of  justice.  But  he 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  their  gross  exaggeration.’ — Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  CII,  pp.  483-4. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  same  article  respecting  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  which  demands  a word  or  two.  We  give  it  as  it  stands. 

c By  the  disuse  of  such  local  tribunals,  and  by  a thousand  artifices 
and  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  system, 
the  English  have  at  length  arrived  at  their  present  state, — nearly  the 
worst  in  which  any  country  can  stand.  They  have  all  the  defects,  and 
inaccuracies,  and  irreconcileable  incongruities  of  a jurisprudence 
formed  for  a perfectly  different  people  and  country,  partially  and  clum- 
sily adapted  to  the  altered  state  of  things  ; and  they  have,  moreover, 
all  the  mischief  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  arts  and 
industry  of  those  whose  interests  could  only  be  consulted  by  dropping 
almost  all  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  system  had  of  good  and 
natural,  and  by  adding  much  of  evil  peculiar  to  our  own  times  and 
country.  The  people  suffer  and  the  craft  gains  by  the  evils  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  order  of  things,  without  the  advantages  natural 
to  either. 

‘ To  enumerate,  even  generally  and  superficially,  the  results  of  this, 
as  they  are  every  day  experienced  by  the  people,  would  be  to  perform, 
inadequately  and  feebly,  a task  upon  which  the  learning  and 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Bentham  have  been  exhausted.  To  his  master- 
hand  we  owe  a picture,  which,  for  depth  of  colouring  and  vigour 
of  design,  has  no  match ; it  is  the  greatest  service  ever  rendered  to 
the  country  which  he  adorns,  by  any  of  her  political  philosophers  j 
and  its  contemplation  has  produced,  as  sooner  or  later  it  was  certain 
to  produce,  the  resolute  determination  of  the  ablest  statesmen  to  clean 
out  the  Augean  stable,  whose  recesses  he  has  laid  open,  and  upon 
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whose  accumulated  nuisances  his  powerful  hand  has  directed  the 
river  to  roll.’ — Edinburgh  Review , No.  C1I,  pp.  4-81-2. 

We  can  understand  the  desire  to  soften,  or  to  weaken  the 
attacks  of  the  great  jurisconsult  on  this  pet  production  of 
the  learned  gentleman,  especially  after  the  challenge  given  by 
Mr.  Bentham  to  Mr.  Brougham,  to  a public  written  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  their  respective  bills.  Whatever  influence  that 
desire  may  have  had  on  Mr.  Bentham’s  course,— ours  has 
neither  been  arrested  nor  turned  aside. : And  we  must  add,  that, 
to  read  what  has  just  been  read,  who  would  not  think,  after 
so  much  as  Bentham  had  said  of  the  evil,  that  he  had  added 
nothing  as  to  the  remedy.  But,  silence  is  not  annihilation.  In 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Bentham  the  genuine  remedy  speaks  for  itself, 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  it  to  our  own,  and  have 
done  this  by  bringing  forward  in  simultaneous  and  parallel  view 
the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit. 

A word  at  parting  to  Matchless  Constitution.  That  matchless 
fiction  so  long  grounded  upon — so  quietly  and  generally  grounded 
upon — as  if  it  were  a reality  ; grounded  upon  in  argument ; 
grounded  upon  in  practice  ; this  source  of  all  the  burthens  with 
which  we  are  afflicted,  and  under  which  we  groan,  so  continually 
feferred  to  and  trumpeted  forth  as  if  it  were  the  sole  source 
of  all  the  benefits  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy,  we  are  yet  tolerated 
in  the  possession  of. 

Matchless  Constitution  ! Ample  indeed  are  the  justifications 
which  the  fiction  affords  to  the  doers  of  wrong — but  where  is 
the  protection  it  lends  to  the  sufferers  from  wrong  ? Its  mighty 
instrumentality  for  the  infliction  of  evil  is  obvious — why  can  it 
not  be  resorted  to  as  a source  of  remedy  ? 

To  a call  made  for  money  by  sham  representatives  would  not  a 
proper  answer  be  given  by  sham  payment?  by  draughts  upon 
the  pump  at  Aldgate  ? 

Votes  extorted  by  compulsion,  and  expressive  of  insincerity, 
how  long  shall  they  continue  to  exercise  all  the  influence  of 
genuine  and  honest  opinion  ? 

How  much  longer  will  the  people  be  content  to  act  in  the 
character  of  dupes  ? to  be  duped  out  of  their  money,  their 
respect,  and  their  obedience  ? 

Is  there  any  price  that  would  be  too  high  to  pay  for  liberation 
from  such  thraldom  ? The  absolutism  of  one  would  it  not  be  a less 
devastating  tyranny  than  the  absolutism  of  a hundred  thousand  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  the  government  of  France, — the  government 
of  Denmark,  would  it  not  be  an  advantageous  substitute  to  the 
Matchless  Constitution  of  England  ? A monarch  may  have  fits 
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of  generosity,  of  kindness,  of  sympathy  at  any  time,  an  aristo- 
cracy never ; satiated  with  money  may  a monarch  be  at  any 
time  ; an  aristocracy  never. 

It  was  our  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  glanced  over 
Mr.  Brougham’s  Parliamentary  History — and  to  have  shown  how 
little  worthy  that  history  has  rendered  this  remarkable  man  of 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  the  community.  We  cannot 
now  afford  space  for  detail,  yet  we  dare  not  quit  the  subject 
without  recording,  that  Mr.  Brougham  has  metevery  project  for 
a thorough  parliamentary  reform  with  the  most  active  hostility. 
When  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought  in  his  bill  to  make  the  House 
of  Commons  in  reality,  what  it  pretends  to  be,  Mr.  Brougham 
took  the  business  of  the  Tories  and  the  Corruptionists  off  their 
hands,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  people. 

Odious,  of  course,  to  the  Tories  is  every  mode  of  representation 
which  is  any  thing  better  than  an  imposition.  To  Whigs  still 
more  so.  The  fate  of  the  motion  was  to  be  anticipated.  Tories, 
Whigs,  Lawyers,  Established  Priesthood— parties  these,  to  the 
perpetual  alliance,  the  Holy  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
against  the  people. 

The  Charity  Commission,  again,  is  a job  meriting  a specific  ex- 
posure. Fine  fees  for  lawyers — superb  salaries  for  the  creatures  of 
ministers— rich  patronage  for  ministers  themselves ! The  ex- 
penses— the  evils  of  the  commission  are  manifold — of  good  it  is 
wholly  barren.  In  salaries  it  has  cost  the  country  already 
166,580/.  10s.  3 \d.  Its  annual  average  of  expense  is  14,000/. 
It  has  set  in  action,  three  and  forty  law-suits,  on  which  1,550/.  17s. 
has  been  already  expended,  and  had  on  the  22nd  of  May  1829, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chancellor  7,886/.  6s.  6d.  The 
distinctions  between  blame  and  negligence — between  dishonesty 
and  inattention — the  application  of  the  secondary  principle, 
which  Mr.  Bentham  calls  the  “ non-disappointment  principle,” 
and  which  ought  to  come  into  operation,  wherever  not  controlled 
by  the  primary  principle,  “ the  greatest  happiness,”  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  argued  that  if  such  a 
commission  cannot  correct  past,  it  will  at  all  events  prevent 
future  abuses  ; which  is  just  to  say,  that  the  experience  of 
impunity  for  past  breaches  of  trust  is  the  true  security  against 
future  breaches.  And  what  was  the  instrument  of  redress  pro- 
posed ? What ! but  the  Court  of  Chancery — was  Mr.  Brougham 
ignorant  of  that  which  every  lawyer  knows?  The  Court  of 
Chancery , forsooth,  for  prompt,  and  cheap,  and  effectual  redress  ! 
The  commission  has  been  sitting  for  these  twelve  years  ; and 
what  has  been  effected,  except  the  gentle  transfer  of  an  en-* 
ormous  sum  from  the  pockets  of  “ the  most  thinking  people,”  to 
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the  pockets  of  “ learned  gentlemen,”  But  is  there  no  remedy  ? 
One,  as  simple  as  it  is  obvious  is,  to  require  that  every  cha- 
ritable bequest  shall,  on  pain  of  nullity,  be  entered  in  a common 
register. 

Mr.  Brougham’s  conduct  when  Mr.  Hume  brought  forward 
his  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Six  Acts— has  that  been  for- 
gotten? Their  repeal,  he  said,  was  his  own,  his  cherished, 
his  monopolising  purpose.  He  could  not  tolerate  another  man’s 
meddling  with  it.  He  ridiculed,  he  rebuked  the  intruder. 
And  what  has  he  done  ? 

But  in  nothing  has  Mr.  Brougham’s  conduct  been  more 
pernicious  to  the  common  weal  than  in  his  declared  enmity  to 
Ballot. 

A law,  ordering  election  by  open  voting,  what  is  it  but  a law 
ordering  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  comparatively  poor  and 
helpless,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  powerful ; insincerity, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  an  amount,  varying  from  that  of  the 
least  denomination  of  coin,  to  that  of  the  whole  of  a man’s  pro- 
perty, in  possession  and  expectation.  What  has  it  for  its  object, 
but  the  forcing  such  elector  to  contribute  to  the  seating  of 
that  one  of  several  candidates,  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  unworthy, 
or,  at  any  rate,  least  worthy  of  the  trust?  and  for  its  result, 
but  the  production  of  a bad  choice,  in  the  instance  of  all 
those  who  do  not  expose  themselves  to  the  above-mentioned 
afflictive  consequence,  thus,  at  any  rate,  filling  their  breasts 
with  anxiety,  whether  those  consequences  do  or  do  not  take 
place.  As  to  the  moral  honesty  of  an  opposer  of  the  ballot, 
would  you  take  measure  of  it  ? take  then,  and  bear  in  mind,  the 
accounts  following  : 

1.  Account  of  the  number  of  the  electors  who,  by  the 
system  of  terrorism  in  question,  have  actually  been  brought  to 
give  their  votes  to  a candidate  whose  line  of  conduct  has  been 
absolutely,  or  comparatively  pernicious. 

2.  Account  of  the  number  of  the  unfit  members  thus  ac- 
tually seated. 

3.  Account  of  the  pecuniary  losses,  or  other  afflictions,  ac- 
tually sustained  by  the  total  number  of  the  electors  who  have 
thus  been  induced  to  give  their  votes,  in  a manner  thus  re- 
pugnant to  their  consciences. 

4.  Account  of  the  number  of  those  who,  without  having 
actually  undergone  these  same  afflictions,  have  been  kept  in 
a state  of  anxiety  by  the  apprehension  of  them ; including  the 
account  of  the  total  length  of  time,  for  and  during  which 
these  same  afflictions  have  continued. 

Add  up  these  sums,  and  see  the  amount  of  evil  which  Henry 
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Brougham  has  done  which  depends  upon  him  to  perpetuate. 
A man  of  his  discernment — is  there  any  one  of  them  that  can 
have  been  a secret  to  him  ? to  him,  any  more  than  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle?  How  would  Brougham  have  felt — what  would 
he  have  thought — how  would  he  have  talked — how  would  he 
have  ranted — how  would  he  have  stormed— had  Brougham  Hall 
been  leasehold,  and  he  turned  out  of  it  for  not  voting  for  lord 
Lonsdale  ! 

Read  what  the  duke  of  Newcastle  has  done  in  one  parish ; 
this  is  what  Brougham  of  Brougham  Hall  employs  his  vast 
powers  in  continuing  and  causing  to  be  done,  as  often  as  occa- 
sion calls,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  This  is  what  the 
party,  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  are  ready  to  fight  for  to  the 
last  gasp.  This  is  the  essence  of  Whig  government ! Worthy! 
Oh,  how  worthy ! to  smell  at  the  same  nosegay — Yorkshire’s 
new  member,  and  Newcastle’s  ancient  duke  ! 

Oh — but  a man  should  stand  up  like  a man  and  vote  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience — say  those  by  whom  forfeiture  of  all 
that  he  has  is  employed  as  a means  of  forcing  a man  to  vote 
against  his  conscience. 

Look  at  their  invitation,  Magnanimous  Sir  ! Patriotic  Sir  ! 
Good  Sir, — stand  up  and  ruin  yourself ! Have  you  a wife  and 
children  ? Better  and  better  still.  Add  to  your  own  ruin  that 
of  your  wife  and  children. 

Oh,  how  generous  ! how  kind  ! how  sincere  the  invitation ! 

France,  happy  France  ! To  what  but  the  Ballot  is  it  indebt- 
ed for  its  salvation  ? 

France ! virtuous  France  ! Not  altogether  is  this  man  un- 
known to  thee.  Among  the  declared  objects  of  his  ambition, 
is  that  of  being  better  and  better  known  to  thee.  This  sprig  of 
his  ambition,  what  is  now  become  of  it  ? Henceforth  thou  wilt 
give  him  the  appropriate  place  in  thy  esteem. 
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Art.  XIII. — The  Mussulman.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Author  of  Travels  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Palestine.  Colburn  and  Bentley. 
London.  1830.  3 vols. 

2.  Narrative  of  a Tour  through  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
By  John  Fuller,  Esq.  London.  John  Murray.  1830.  8vo. 

3.  The  Armenians.  By  C.  Macfarlane,  Author  of  Travels  in  Turkey. 
Saunders  and  Otley.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

4.  Voyages  en  Orient,  enterpris  par  orclre  du  Gouvernement  Fran^ais, 
de  I'annee  1821  d Vannee  1829.  Par  V.  Fontanier,  ancien  eleve 
de  l’Ecole  Normale,  membre  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic. 
(Turquie  d’Asie).  Paris.  1829* 

TT  is  singular  to  witness  the  unanimity  of  all  these  authors  on 
the  subject  of  the  Turks.  Four  very  different  individuals, 
proceeding  in  different  routes,  at  times  not  entirely  coincident, 
of  various  views  and  professions,  all  agree,  nearly  to  a shade, 
in  their  estimate  of  the  Turkish  character— in  their  opinion 
of  its  government ; in  short,  in  their  contempt  and  disgust 
for  the  Mussulman,  both  in  his  public  and  private  con- 
dition. Mr.  Madden  travelled  extensively  as  a physician,  and 
he  is  a person  of  information  and  intelligence.  Mr.  Fuller  is 
one  of  those  numerous  Englishmen  who,  under  the  influence  of 
the  wandering  spirit,  for  which  our  countrymen  are  famous,  could 
not  rest  quietly  in  his  bed  without  having  penetrated  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  the  second  Cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Possessing  good  sense,  leisure,  curiosity,  and  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  joined  with  the  high  moral  qualities  which  usually 
distinguish  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  Englishmen,  his 
report  may  be  relied  upon  for  its  fidelity,  and  will  amuse  by  its 
great  variety.  We  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Macfarlane’s  object  in 
visiting  Turkey,  unless  it  was  book -making  : if  he  did  really  go 
to  Constantinople  to  make  a book,  in  truth  he  succeeded  in 
making  a large  one,  and  the  article  is  not  a bad  one.  “ The 
Armenians,”  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is 
far  inferior  to  his  travels,  simply  because,  though  a person  of 
observation,  and  a good  reporter,  he  is  utterly  deficient  in  all  the 
qualities  of  the  imagination  which  go  to  form  a novelist.  Mr. 
Fontanier  is  a young  man,  who,  like  most  of  those  brought  up  in 
the  excellent  establishment  of  which  he  proclaims  himself  to 
have  been  a pupil,  has  been  educated  for  a traveller ; that  is  to 
say,  he  has  been  made  conversant  w7ith  all  those  branches  of 
knowledge  on  which  the  happiness  of  society  ultimately  turns, 
and  which,  in  comparing  different  nations,  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate.  We  perceive  no  deficiency  in  his  classical  informa- 
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tion,  but  his  information  does  not  end  there,  like  the  finished 
scholars  of  our  great  institutions : he  is  a geologist  and  a 
geographer  ; he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  modem  Europe, 
understands  the  nature  of  laws  and  government ; he  is  a political 
economist  and  a calculator  ; and,  in  addition,  understands  his 
own  language  thoroughly,  and  can  write  in  the  style  of  a man 
who  has  studied  its  vernacular  composition.  We  are  not  sure 
that  his  Latin  style  is  Ciceronian,  and  he  never  alludes  to  his 
practice  in  capping  verses : probably  copies  of  Virgilian  verse 
were  not  peremptorily  required  of  the  students  of  the  Ecole 
Normale.  When  he  commenced  his  voyages  he  was  a very 
young  man,  and  his  appointments  from  the  ministry  that 
employed  him  never  exceeded  £200  per  annum.  If  the  busi- 
ness of  education  were  decently  done  in  England,  how  many  of 
the  graduates  of  our  Universities,  capable  of  spending  three 
times  that  sum,  and  who  have  rushed  into  foreign  countries  with 
laudable  eagerness,  have  there  been,  who  might  have  employed 
their  time  with  similar  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
countrymen. 

Mr.  Madden  has  put  his  notions  of  Asiatic  manners  and 
Turkish  character  in  the  form  of  a romance,  and  when  the 
fidelity  of  the  artist  can  be  depended  upon,  the  method  is  not  a 
bad  one.  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Fontanier  record  real  anecdotes. 
Mr.  Madden  has  generalized  his  experience,  and  endowed  it 
upon  imaginary  persons.  Both  plans  have  their  advantages. 
We  prefer  the  truth,  and  like  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of 
generalization  ; but  w'hen  we  find  both  done  to  our  hands,  and 
both  in  full  accordance  with  each  other,  we  cannot  complain  at 
the  absence  of  trouble.  For  readers  in  general  the  novel  is  the 
readier  and  more  impressive  scheme  of  producing  the  desired 
result.  We  will  give  a sketch  from  this  picture  of  Turkish 
manners  ; and  if  our  space  allowed  us  we  would  give  a 
commentary  upon  it  from  the  more  matter-of-fact  writers  before 
us,  who  very  remarkably  confirm  the  justice  of  Mr.  Madden’s 
representations  of  Turkish  sentiments  and  ways  of  living  and 
acting, 

f Suleyman,  the  Aga  of  Bournarbashi,  was  the  legal  oppressor  of  a 
district  embracing  in  its  confines  the  plain  of  Troy.  Among  the 
rayahs  who  were  the  more  ordinary  subjects  of  his  injustice,  were  a 
Greek  and  his  wife,  named  Michelaki  and  Eminin  ; they  were  Greeks 
of  the  Fanaal,  whom  some  change  of  fortune  had  thrown  from  wealth 
and  luxury  to  poverty  and  privation.  His  wife  was  beautiful,  and  the 
Aga  was  a connoisseur.  The  fleet  was  constantly  wanting  sailors, 
and  the  order  to  draft  off  Michelaki  was  quickly  conceived  and  executed, 
for  the  Greek  would  take  no  warning,  he  trusted  to  the  protection  of 
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the  Pania,  the  sweet  Madonna  (and  he  kissed  her  image  as  he  spoke), 
and  in  company  with  some  thoughtless  countrymen  spent  the  time  in 
which  he  might  have  made  his  escape  in  talking  of  the  valour  of 
Leonidas,  Scanderbeg,  Achilles,  and  other  contemporary  heroes,  and 
drowning  all  future  care  in  soul-inspiriting  Cyprus.  As  the  eyes  of 
the  merry  rayahs  borrowed  sparkles  from  the  glass,  one  might 
have  imagined  that  the  seven  champions  of  Christendom  were 
assembled  in  a convivial  Areopagus,  rehearsing  their  astonishing 
achievements.  But  Michelaki  vaunted  exploits  which  bore  down  all 
competition  : he  had  overreached  Grand  Viziers  who  were  Locmans 
for  wisdom  ; he  had  led  Pachas  of  three  tails  by  the  nose,  who  had 
ability  to  cheat  Jews  j he  had  slain  fourteen  Turks  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  last  revolution  in  Roumelia  ; and  he  had  seen  the  sweating 
pillar  in  the  Mosque  of  San  Sophia,  and  had  even  collected  a small  vial 
of  the  miraculous  exudation,  which  had  the  power  of  curing  every 
mortal  malady.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  7. 

After  singing  Hellenic  songs  in  praise  of  freedom  all  night, 
Michelaki  and  his  companions  were  hurried  off’ before  the  Aga, 
where  their  prostrations  served  them  in  little  stead.  The  Aga 
informed  the  terrified  Greeks  that  “ the  Sultan  (may  his  glory 
never  diminish)  permitted  even  rayahs,  in  the  abundance  of  his 
mercy,  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  true-believing,”  and  they 
were  suffered  to  range  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  San  Sak 
(the  prophet’s  inexpressibles).  “ But,”  said  the  Aga,  “if  any 
of  the  poor  Infidels  have  domestic  affairs,  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  honourable  employment  in  the  fleet,  God  forbid 
they  should  be  compelled  to  go.  Min  Allah  ! not  for  five  hun- 
dred piastres  would  I send  away  the  poorest  rayah  of  them  all.” 
The  hint  was  understood,  but  only  one  poor  Greek  could  avail 
himself  of  it.  He  left  his  wife  in  pawn  at  the  Aga’s  Khan  for 
300  piastres  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  his  liberation,  and  went 
home  for  the  money. 

f In  Turkey,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  the  banking-houses  of  the 
people,  consequently  panics  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  countries  of 
Franguestan,  for  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  can  shake  the  old 
firm,  the  original  fountain  of  capital.  At  any  period  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  one  half  the  bullion  of  the  empire,  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Deep  beneath,  the  treasures  are  deposited,  which  no 
coffer  on  the  earth  would  be  strong  enough  to  preserve  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  rulers  of  the  land.  The  little  Greek  no  sooner 
reached  his  dwelling,  than  he  commenced  digging  up  his  garden  in 
twenty  places,  in  order,  had  he  been  watched,  to  throw  his  observers 
on  a wrong  scent  ; and  finally,  with  a heavy  heart,  he  visited 
the  real  sepulchre  of  his  soul,  ravaged  the  interior  of  an  old  saucepan, 
and  disinterred  a handful  of  sequins.  Having  counted  out  three 
hundred  piastres,  he  secreted  the  remainder  in  the  lining  of  his  un- 
mentionables, and  proceeded  to  the  Divan.  There  he  paid  down 
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the  hard  cash  in  the  presence  of  the  Aga ; but  no  sooner  was 
the  stipulated  sum  paid  than  the  Aga  gave  way  to  ungovernable, 
wrath,  “ Allah  Akbar  Mahomet  rassar  Allah  !”  he  exclaimed,  “ there 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet ; three  hundred  piastres 
indeed  ! giaour  kafir,  pessavink,  scoundrel  of  an  unbelieving  dog,  will 
three  hundred  piastres  pay  my  poor  soldiers  for  fatiguing  themselves 
to  death  to  find  a substitute  for  you  ? Whose  dog  are  you,  who  dares  to 
laugh  at  my  beard  ?” — “ Noble  Effendi,”  exclaimed  the  Greek,  “ and 
very  best  of  governors,  I am  your  dog,  I am  your  servant,  the  most 
abject  of  your  slaves  ; take  pity  on  my  poverty,  my  family  are  without 
bread,  we  are  utterly  destitute.  God  sees  my  misery  ; indeed  I have 
not  another  piastre  in  the  wide  world.” — “ Count  down  two  hundred 
more,”  cried  the  Aga,  “ and  fifty  besides,  for  the  lies  you  have 
uttered  ; do  it  instantly,  or  undergo  the  punishment  your  cursed 
obstinacy  deserves.”  The  poor  wretch  protested,  according  to  custom, 
that  if  a para  could  save  his  father’s  soul  from  the  devil  lie  had  it  not; 
that  if  it  pleased  his  lord,  the  best  of  governors,  to  order  his  servant’s 
body  to  be  flogged  into  a jelly,  the  servant  of  his  excellency  could  not 
help  it,  he  could  not  command  a single  asper  to  save  his  flesh;  and  as 
he  was  a religious  Greek  he  called  every  saint  in  the  calender  to 
witness  his  utter  destitution. 

‘ The  Aga  looked  at  one  of  his  soldiers : a stranger  could  have 
observed  no  visible  gesture,  no  external  sign,  no  weaving  of  the  hand, 
no  motion  of  the  lips,  but  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Greek  was 
capsized,  his  legs  fastened  in  a noose,  attached  to  a long  stick  held 
by  two  brawny  Arnaouts,  and  a couple  of  f trashes,  stationed  at  either 
side,  with  well-seasoned  sticks,  which  instantly  fell  on  the  bare  soles 
of  the  unfortunate  rayah.  The  stripes  were  inflicted  with  terrible 
velocity,  and  each  resounded  as  it  fell,  and  notwithstanding  the 
screams  of  the  sufferer,  were  even  audible  to  his  wretched  wife,  who 
was  stationed  at  the  door.  “ Iman  Effendi ! Iman  Effendi !”  followed 
every  blow,  “ take  pity  on  me,  Sir  ! take  pity  on  me  !”  but  the  cry 
was  disregarded,  the  blood  streamed  from  the  ancles,  but  the 
sight  made  no  pause  in  the  torture.  The  Aga  continued  to  smoke  his 
water-pipe  with  the  imperturbable  indifference  becoming  his  high 
place ; it  was  only  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  blows  had  been  laid 
on,  that  he  waved  his  hand,  and  the  exhausted  executioners  had 
leisure  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  their  brows.  “ Now,  giaour” 
said  the  Aga  “ are  you  disposed  to  pay  the  remainder  of  your 
just  and  lawful  debt.” — “ Best  of  governors  !”  cried  the  culprit, 
raising  his  head  from  the  ground,  “ I am  a dead  man,  but  money 
I have  none — Heaven  knows  the  truth,  would  I have  my  feet 
mangled  as  they  are  if  I had  wherewithal  to  purchase  mercy?” 
— “Since  you  are  so  very  poor,  life  is  of  no  value,  then  down  with  the 
dog,”  he  continued  addressing  the  executioners.  “ Vras,  vras  ! kill, 
kill ! let  him  have  a thousand  lashes  !”  The  consternation  of  the  Greek, 
was  great  but  his  love  of  money  was  still  greater.  The  number  of 
stripes  now  ordered  to  be  inflicted,  generally  proves  fatal,  in  fact,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  those  who  receive  above  eight  hundred  die.  Agaliii  the 
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bastinado  was  resumed,  upwards  of  a hundred  blows  mOre  were 
inflicted,  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  wretch  became  gradually  indistinct ; 
at  length  they  ceased  altogether,  and  he  no  longer  writhed  under  the 
blows  ; there  was  no  effusion  of  blood,  except  where  the  noose  which 
secured  the  legs,  lacerated  the  skin ; but  the  feet  presented  the 
appearance  of  tumid  masses  of  livid  flesh,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  blue  and  crimson.  “ Enough  !”  said  the  governor,  “ let  us 
hear  if  he  still  persists  in  refusing  to  pay  his  debts  ; raise  the  infidel, 
and  let  him  answer.’’  One  of  the  Albanians  accordingly  endeavoured 
to  rouse  him  with  a blow  over  the  stomach,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  in  any  other  country,  but  people  in  Turkey  take  more  killing 
than  even  an  Hibernian  could  imagine.  The  Aga  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  blows  ; the  soldiers  grumbled  as  they  laid  down  their 
bludgeons.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  punishment  of  the  bastinado 
must  have  observed  that  the  operation  is  generally  commenced  with 
coolness ; but  as  the  fatigue  of  the  officers  of  justice  augments,  the 
fury  of  their  passion  is  let  loose  on  the  victim,  whose  crime  they  are 
most  probably  unacquainted  with,  and  when  the  last  blow  is  given, 
it  is  sure  to  be  the  heaviest,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  a malediction 
on  the  father  and  mother  of  the  wretch  they  have  beaten.  Now 
whether  Jack  Ketch  feels  any  personal  animosity  against  his  clients 
we  know  not ; but  we  never  saw  a school-boy  flogged  where  passion 
did  not  add  to  the  gravamen  of  the  pedagogue’s  last  stripe.  The 
Greek  either  was  or  appeared  to  be  insensible.  The  Aga  concluded 
he  had  no  more  money,  he  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  out  of 
doors,  a ceremony  which  was  performed  in  the  most  unceremonious, 
way  imaginable.  He  lay  motionless  as  a corpse  till  the  soldiers  of 
the  best  of  governors  were  out  of  sight.  He  then  contrived  to  get 
upon  his  legs  and  hobbled  home  much  faster  than  could  have 
been  expected,  exulting  in  the  greatest  triumph  a Greek  can 
achieve,  the  heroical  endurance  of  the  bastinado  in  order  to  preserve 
his  purse.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  17- 

This  picture  is  in  a novel,  but  it  is  not  more  highly-coloured 
than  others  in  the  Travels.  M.  Fontanier  himself  was  on  the 
point  of  being  submitted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ferashes, 
in  consequence  of  a dispute  with  his  camel-driver,  who  happened 
to  be  a Mussulman  : the  cadi,  however,  was  civil,  and  only  fined 
him  when  he  began  to  talk  of  firmans  and  Stamboul : a cadi 
must,  however,  have  his  prey  — he  therefore  pocketed  the 
damages  and  flogged  the  plaintiff.  And  yet,  with  all  this  ready 
and  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  bastinado,  the  French  traveller 
prefers  the  practice  of  the  stick  to  that  of  the  knout.  He 
approached  Turkey  by  way  of  Russia,  and  appears  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  official  oppression  and  open  corruption  of  the 
authorities  of  the  distant  provinces  of  the  Russian  Tzar.  It 
must  be  bad  indeed  to  be  worse  than  Turkey,  where  Justice 
instead  of  being  represented  blind,  and  bearing  scales,  should 
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be  emblematized  with  a purse  in  one  hand  and  a ferash  in  the 
other. 

Michelaki  not  having  been  so  provident  as  the  tailor,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  service  : his  wife  and  child  were  taken  into  the 
khan,  and  the  Aga  commenced  the  foul  practices  which  ultimately 
drove  the  poor  Greek  lady  to  madness  and  flight.  The  father 
was  met  on  his  return  from  service,  and  lest  his  inquiries  might 
prove  disagreeable,  a faithful  and  obsequious  agent  disposed  of 
him,  by  procuring  his  committal  to  the  bagnio  for  two  years. 
The  boy  was  adopted  by  the  Aga,  and  as  in  Turkey  the  child  of 
adoption  (“the  child  of  the  soul”)  is  sacred,  and  frequently 
more  loved  than  the  proper  offspring,  the  lot  of  the  young 
Mourad  was  fortunate.  His  Greek  origin  was  forgotten,  and 
he  became  an  exemplary  Mussulman  under  the  instruction  and 
example  of  Suleyman  Aga,  who  was  himself  the  model  of  a 
Turkish  gentleman.  This  is  his  portrait. 

‘ Suleyman  was  in  his  fortieth  year — a grave,  silent  personage— 
therefore  a wise  man : a slow-paced  biped,  with  a solemn  aspect  and 
imperturbable  deportment — therefore  a dignified  Effendi : and  haughty 
withal — therefore,  of  an  exalted  station.  That  he  was  a rapacious 
governor  was  no  reproach  to  his  character ; the  fault  lay  in  the  office, 
not  the  officer : rapacity  is  indispensable  to  every  Aga.  He  had  many 
excellent  traits  in  his  character,  but,  as  in  all  sublunary  things  there  is  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  the  Aga  had  a few  of  the  prevailing  vices  of 
his  countrymen.  His  virtues,  however,  were  better  known  to  the  world  ; 
he  was  a tolerable  spouse  and  a decent  sire,  a good  master  and  a strict 
Mussulman.  He  did  not  drink  wine,  like  otber  Moslems,  in  public : he 
doubted  not  the  propriety  of  stoning  a sufi  for  scepticism,  of  plundering  a 
rayah  for  infidelity,  and  of  exterminating  the  whole  race  of  Seiotes  for 
their  heterodox  opinions.  His  ablutions  were  the  most  perfect  of  any  in 
the  district ; the  intonation  of  his  Allah  Akbar  was  the  most  sonorous  in 
the  mosque,  and  his  abstinence  in  the  Ramazan  was  the  theme  of  the 
neighbouring  Imams  : but  he  had  one  little  defect,  which  predominated 
over  many  others,  and  that  was  sensuality.  He  was  not,  moreover, 
remarkably  particular  about  the  means  of  gratifying  his  prevailing  passion; 
the  removal  of  any  impediment  gave  little  uneasiness  to  his  conscience.' 
— Vol.  i.  p.  22. 

Such  was  the  Aga : his  victim  Michelaki  was  in  the  mean 
time  wearing  out  the  period  of  forced  labour  in  conjunction  with 
a Dervish,  who  subsequently  plays  a part  in  the  drama  of  the 
Mussulman.  The  couple  are  characteristic  of  their  respective 
races : it  is  curious  to  see  how  many  different  phases  roguery 
can  take  ; not  that  Michelaki  is  any  more  of  a rogue  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen. 

* It  was  Michelaki’s  fate  to  be  chained  to  a dervish,  an  itinerant 
astrologer,  who  read  the  planets  which  preside  over  the  births  of  mortals, 
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and  described  “ the  skiey  influences,”  to  the  gaping  multitude.  But 
skilled  as  he  was  in  the  heavenly  sciences,  his  supernatural  knowledge 
availed  him  little  in  the  arsenal,  where  he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
imprisonment,  and  doomed  to  receive  more  stripes  for  his  laziness  than 
any  individual  within  the  walls  who  had  only  followed  terrestrial  avoca- 
tions. The  crime  of  the  dervish  was  one  of  great  magnitude,  of  more 
than  common  turpitude,  otherwise  the  disgrace  of  chaining  a true  believer 
to  an  infidel  would  not  have  been  his  punishment.  He  was  accused 
of  corrupting  the  morals  of  a whole  harem  by  his  diabolical  charms,  and 
of  robbing  a venerable  Ulema,  an  aged  doctor  of  theology  and  law, 
of  a considerable  sum  of  money,  and  of  five  and  twenty  commentaries  of 
the  Koran,  of  his  own  composition,  which  had  occupied  him  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  were  well  worth  five  and  twenty  purses.  Dervish 
Ali  was  fortunate  to  escape  with  his  head,  and  to  have  been  sentenced  to 
no  worse  punishment  than  ten  years  hard  labour.  He  was  about  five  and 
thirty  : his  black  bushy  hair  hanging  over  his  shoulders  gave  an  air  of 
wildness  to  his  person,  while  his  brawny  limbs  and  expanded  chest  showed 
the  strength  of  his  frame  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution.  The  strong 
lineaments  of  passion  were  written  in  his  countenance ; but  his  studies,  or 
his  affected  inspiration,  gave  a certain  abstraction  to  his  look,  which 
redeemed  the  sensual  character  of  his  full  black  eye,  his  broad  aquiline 
nose,  and  sphynx-shaped  lips.  In  short.  Dervish  Ali  had  that  bold  com- 
bination of  slothful  features  becoming  and  almost  peculiar  to  a “ magni- 
fique  lazzarone.”  Michelaki  and  the  dervish  being  inseparable,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  they  were  on  the  best  terms.  The  same  policy  which 
compels  individuals  setting  out  on  a long  voyage  to  be  courteous  and 
conciliating  to  their  fellow  passengers,  from  whose  society  they  have  no 
escape,  made  a virtue  of  the  same  necessity  in  the  case  of  Michelaki  and 
his  companion.  A chain  of  three  feet  long,  and  a good  humoured  man 
at  either  extremity,  attachment  becomes  a bounden  duty,  a sort  of  Siamese 
compact  is  involuntarily  entered  into  ; and  Ali  and  his  friend  the  Greek 
became  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  friendship.  But  besides  the  physical 
inducement  to  agree  well  together  there  was  also  a moral  motive. 
Michelaki  loved  rum,  and  so  did  the  dervish,  and  “ that  was  sympathy.” 
There  was  but  one  source  of  contention  which  occasionally  mingled 
bitterness  with  the  cup  of  fellowship.  The  Mahometan  monk  was  cursed 
with  that  constitutional  laziness  which  characterizes  his  fraternity  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  He  had  so  long  lived  on  the  bounty  of  Providence, 
or  rather  on  the  credulity  of  fools,  that  to  work  for  his  bread  with  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  appeared  to  him  an  intolerable  hardship. 

‘ The  Chiaous,  who  was  the  deputy  of  the  taskmaster,  never  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  poor  dervish  but  he  found  him  idle  ; carrying,  perhaps, 
one  log  of  wood  upon  his  brawny  shoulders,  when  Michelaki  was  bearing 
five,  or  gazing  on  the  stars  and  cursing  the  Ulema  when  his  industrious 
companion  was  piling  balls  and  bomb-shells.  The  result  was,  that  his 
attention  was  very  frequently  drawn  off  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the 
stripe  of  a courbash  ; but  unfortunately  Michelaki  came  in  for  a portion 
of  the  punishment  which  was  meant  for  his  associate.  “ How  in  the 
name  of  San  Dimitri  is  it,”  said  Michelaki  to  him  one  day,  “ that  so 
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vigorous  a man  as  you  are  can  prefer  to  be  beaten  ten  times  a clay  to  the 
performance  of  a task  which  a weak  man  like  myself  accomplishes  without 
difficulty  ? 

4 “ Michelaki,”  replied  the  dervish,  “your  mind  is  not  enlightened, 
therefore  you  speak  like  a fool.  Can  he  who  devotes  his  life  to  God, 
bestow  his  strength  on  worldly  occupations  ? Can  he  who  converses  with 
the  stars  carry  logs  of  wood  on  his  shoulders  ? Can  he  who  controls  the 
influence  of  the  unpropitious  planets  break  his  back  in  piling  cannon- 
balls ? No,  no  : I can  stick  daggers  in  my  flesh  for  the  glory  of  Allah  ! 
—behold  my  arms : I can  sear  my  skin  with  red  hot  irons  to  edify  a 
congregation — regard  my  breast : I can  slash  my  legs  with  a naked 
sword  at  a procession,  to  gain  an  approving  smile  from  a well-known 
lattice — examine  my  limbs : but  to  work  like  a dog,  to  sweat  under  a 
burthen,  todegradeone’snerves  and  sinews  by  manual  labour — Min  Allah. 
Heaven  forbid  ! better  to  be  beaten — better  almost  to  die,  than  to 
work.’” — Vol.  i.  p.  51. 

As  the  term  of  the  Greek’s  confinement  arrives  before  that  of 
the  dervish,  these  dear  friends  of  necessity  part.  Michelaki 
returns  to  Bournabashi  to  claim  his  wife  : at  the  khan  of  Suley- 
man he  is  treated  with  all  possible  courtesy,  but  in  lieu  of  his 
wife  and  child,  is  presented  with  a cup  of  coffee — the  most 
approved  Turkish  mode  of  disposing  of  a troublesome  visiter. 

His  son  Mourad  arriving  at  boyhood,  accidentally  learns  the 
history  of  his  parents  : and  he  is  informed  that  his  adopted  father 
was  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  the  persecutor  of  his  mother 
even  to  madness,  and,  as  is  supposed,  death.  Neither  Turk  nor 
Greek  are  slow  to  conceive  sentiments  of  revenge,  but  in  this 
case  the  Greek  blood  that  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  young  Mussul- 
man enabled  him  to  lay  his  plans  with  more  cunning  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  Turkish  brains,  and  to  adhere  to  them  with  Greek 
tenacity.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  a development  of  his  projects 
for  procuring  vengeance.  They  are  eminently  successful, 
though  they  involve  his  own  destruction,  and  though  part  of 
them  are  brought  about  by  fatal  chance.  The  course  of  events 
carries  the  hero  from  Bournabashi  to  Candia,  thence  to  Egypt, 
and  back  to  Constantinople.  His  first  victim  is  Achmet,  the 
Aga’s  instrument,  whom  he  decoys  into  some  ruined  caverns  on 
the  plain  of  Troy,  and  stabs  in  the  back.  He  then  proceeds  to 
Candia,  where  Achmet  was  a tax-collector,  and  robs  the  dead 
miser’s  treasure  by  means  of  a forged  will.  Suleyman  himself 
he  has  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  frightening  to  death  in  a 
fit  of  illness,  by  alarming  his  conscience,  and  to  his  son  Yussuf 
he  communicates  the  plague,  of  which  he  himself  dies.  In  Egypt 
he  becomes  a favourite  with  the  Pacha,  and  is  employed  as  the 
principal  agent  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  an 
Egyptian  coup  d’etat.  The  rise  of  Mahomet  Ali  is  minutely 
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traced,  and  is  founded  on  information  gained  on  the  spot.  These 
chapters  form  a good  biographical  sketch  of  the  “ liberal 
tyrant.”  The  Turks  are  brutal  every  where ; but  Turks  in 
prison  must  be  especially  so : a Turkish  gaoler’s  treatment  ' of 
the  plague  is  painted  with  great  force  by  the  author  of  the 
Mussulman  ; and  the  whole  of  the  sad  narration  is  told  in  the 
very  spirit  of  Defoe.  It  forms  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of 
Mourad. 

1 The  gaoler  of  the  Bagnio  grumbled  a curse  on  the  head  of  the 
prosecutor  who  sent  him  such  a prisoner  within  his  walls.  He  made 
some  difficulty  in  admitting  him  ; but  when  he  heard  the  name  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  chief  executioner,  all  his  scruples  vanished ; the  fear  of 
engendering  a plague  in  the  prison  was  nothing  to  the  apprehension  of 
losing  the  favour  of  the  executioner. 

‘ Poor  Mourad  was  carried  to  a dungeon,  in  which  eighteen  Wretches 
were  confined,’ crowded  together  in  a room  about  thirty  feet  square, 
many  without  a mat  to  lay  their  bones  on,  or  a rag  to  cover  their  naked 
limbs  ; some  were  chained  to  the  walls,  others  to  their  comrades.  They 
were  of  different  countries,  confined  for  different  crimes ; they  had  only 
one  thing  in  common,  that  was  misery.  Mourad  had  been  in  a state 
of  insensibility,  from  the  moment  of  his  removal  from  the  khan  to  that 
of  his  arrival  in  the  prison.  He  now  lay  extended  on  his  back,  his  eyes 
fixed  constantly  on  the  ceiling,  all  the  excitement  of  fever  in  his  features, 
without  its  glow  ; all  the  anxiety  of  a deadly  malady  in  his  countenance, 
without  the  power  of  giving  utterance  to  his  distress.  The  feeble 
pulse,  and  laboured  breathing  of  a strangled  circulation,  proclaimed  the 
nature  of  his  disease  to  the  hakhim  who  viHted  the  prison,  while  the 
leaden  cheek,  and  livid  lip,  and  glaring  eye,  left  little  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  that  the  sick  man’s  disorder  was  the 
plague.  But  the  consternation  of  the  poor  wretches  was  at  its  height, 
when  the  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifested  themselves, 
when  the  plague-spot  glowed  in  the  pale  flesh,  and  the  purple  streak 
extended  from  it  to  the  place  where  the  poison  was  concentrated.  The 
sufferer  still  lay  without  sense  or  motion,  the  oppression  of  the 
disorder  had  prostrated  the  strength  of  nature,  and  vitality  struggled 
unequally  and  ineffectually  with  the  despotism  of  death’s  prime 
minister.  But  on  the  second  day  of  his  abode  in  that  place  of  wretched- 
ness, the  torpor  of  the  mind  diminished ; he  gazed  at  the  miserable 
objects  who  surrounded  him,  he  listened  to  the  clanking  of  their  chains, 
he  repeated  their  imprecations,  he  tossed  to  and  fro,  and,  like  him  who 
was  “ smote  with  sore  boils  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his  crown," 
he  cursed  his  day,  “ for  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were  within  him, 
the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  the  spirit.”  The  leaden  hue  of  his 
features  now  assumed  a crimson  tint ; his  eyes  became  blood-shot ; he 
clenched  his  fingers,  and  muttered  incessantly  to  himself;  and  at  night- 
fall the  fury  of  his  delirium  was  at  its  height.  He  screamed  for 
water  till  his  parched  tongue  clove  to  his  palate ; but  there  was  none  to 
give  him.  He  asked  in  the  name  of  the  prophet,  for  one  blessed  drop 
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to  cool  his  burning  mouth;  but  he  asked  in  vain.  He  called  on  the 
God  of  Islam,  to  let  the  dew  of  heaven  moisten  his  baked  lip ; but  his 
prayer  was  drowned  in  the  imprecations  of  the  wretches  whose  rest  he 
interfered  with.  In  his  frenzy,  he  crawled  from  the  ground,  dashed  his 
aching  head  against  the  wall,  and  groaned  with  agony.  All  night  long 
his  lamentable  howl  was  heard,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  on  the 
damp  pavement,  disfigured  with  blood,  and  tbe  remnant  of  his  tattered 
garments  in  his  grasp.  It  was  a sad  spectacle ; even  the  wretches 
whose  hearts  were  familiar  with  atrocity,  and  accustomed  to  misery  in 
all  its  horrid  shapes,  pitied  their  unfortunate  fellow-prisoner,  and 
assisted  to  carry  him  back  to  tbe  mat  he  had  quitted  in  the  night/ 

* * * * 

‘ The  patient  appeared  much  more  tranquil  during  the  day,  but  the 
delirium  returned  at  the  same  hour  precisely  it  had  set  in  the  preced- 
ing night;  but  his  attendant  watched  over  him,  and  frequently  gave  him 
to  drink,  and  in  the  morning,  though  the  violence  of  his  disorder  was 
unabated,  it  was  unaccompanied  by  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  day 
before. 

‘ But  the  morning  was  ushered  in  with  a scene  of  horror  in  the 
dungeon,  which  turned  the  blood  cold  of  every  wretched  being  within 
its  walls,  whose  senses  were  yet  alive  to  the  terror  of  the  doom  that 
awaited  him.  Moans  and  lamentations  were  heard  in  every  corner  of 
the  dungeon  ; seven  of  its  inmates  were  infected  with  the  plague ; the 
groans  of  the  sick  were  mingled  with  the  cries  of  those  who  were 
reserved  for  a later  death,  of  the  two,  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  the 
worst ; for  the  horrors  they  had  to  witness  rendered  life  more  appalling 
than  the  tomb.  They  knocked  at  the  door  of  their  dungeon, 
and  besought  the  gaoler  to  let  them  forth ; they  supplicated  to  be  taken 
from  the  place  of  terror ; they  prayed,  they  wept,  they  beat  the  door 
like  madmen,  and  when  the  gaoler  inquired  into  the  cause  of  their 
clamour,  and  was  told  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  crowded  dungeon, 
they  were  told  the  plague  must  end  in  the  place  where  it  commenced, 
and  till  it  did,  no  human  being  should  cross  the  threshold. 

‘ No  language  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  despair  of  the  poor 
wretches ; they  tore  their  garments,  flung  themselves  on  the  floor,  and 
filled  the  dungeon  with  their  cries.  Every  time  their  miserable  pittance 
of  bread  and  water  was  put  through  the  wicket,  the  same  appalling 
scene  took  place  ; and  when  night  came,  four  of  the  poor  wretches  more 
were  added  to  the  sick. 

‘ A melancholy  night  it  was  as  ever  passed  over  the  heads  of  human 
beings ; nothing  was  heard  but  piteous  moans  and  frenzied  shrieks,  the 
cries  of  the  parched  throat,  and  the  ravings  of  the  burning  brain,  and  all 
the  theme  was  water,  water ! No  man  dreamed  of  assisting  his  com- 
panion, his  own  individual  pangs,  whether  those  of  pain  or  terror, 
absorbed  his  thoughts ; the  supplications  of  the  sick  were  drowned  in 
curses,  hideous  laughter  was  occasionally  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of 
pain ; and  the  small  shrill  voice  of  mortal  anguish  was  heard  at  intervals 
during  the  night,  followed  by  the  inarticulate  accents  of  the  low  thicb 
muttering  of  madness/ 
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‘ When  the  morning  dawned  on  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and  some 
feeble  rays  found  a passage  to  the  dungeon,  through  the  narrow  aperture 
in  the  door,  which  was  called  a window,  a sorry  sight  presented  itself  to 
view;  the  floor  was  covered  with  extended  bodies;  hideous  gestures 
disfigured  the  limbs  of  others ; exhaustion  had  suspended  the  faculties  of 
many,  their  sufferings — no  ! they  slumbered,  but  even  in  their  sleep 
they  writhed  in  anguish.  Three  of  them  slept  well — they  breathed  no 
more  ; and  noisome  animals  were  already  crawling  over  their  remains. 

‘ It  was  noon  before  a wretch  was  stirring,  and  when  the  sufferers 
did  awake,  it  was  to  the  renewal  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  preceding 
day  ; before  sunset,  nine  other  devoted  beings  were  marked  for  death  ; 
their  mien  was  ghastly  as  that  of  their  companions, — the  hand  and  seal 
of  fate  was  on  their  foreheads.  From  this  time  the  closeness  of  the 
dungeon  every  hour  became  more  dreadful ; the  pestiferous  breath  of 
the  surviving  was  mingled  with  the  effluvia  from  the  dead,  and  the 
empoisoned  exhalation  was  condensed  on  the  damp  walls,  and  was  seen 
trickling  down  in  drops  of  poison  to  the  ground.  Days  passed  over, 
and  the  pestilence  raged  with  increased  fury  ; “ the  hand  of  the  Most 
High  was  out-stretched,  and  the  people  were  smote,  and  they  were  cut 
off  from  the  earth.’'  Victim  followed  victim  with  terrible  rapidity,  and 
in  nine  days  five  miserable  men  only  were  in  existence.  Surrounded  by 
the  loathsome  bodies  of  their  companions,  they  breathed,  but  that  was  all ; 
their  looks  were  inanimate  as  those  of  their  dead  comrades ; their  eyes 
were  sunken,  their  cheeks  were  hollow,  their  tongues  were  swollen, 
their  black  baked  lips  were  streaked  with  gore,  their  aspects  were  hor- 
rible to  one  another. 

‘ Mourad  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  survivors ; the  poor  man  who 
attended  on  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  paid  him  unre- 
mitting attention,  but  he  was  at  length  attacked  ; and,  like  the  sick 
Machaon,  he  needed  the  help  he  gave  another. 

‘ For  the  last  three  days  the  wretched  Mourad  was  left  destitute  of 
sustenance;  the  water  jar  was  in  sight,  but  not  within  his  reach  ; his 
hand  many  a time  was  extended  towards  it,  his  dim  eye  was  riveted  on 
it,  he  attempted  to  rise,  but  it  was  a hopeless  effort.  He  uttered  no 
complaint ; the  voice  of  lamentation  was  no  longer  heard  in  the  dun- 
geon, the  silence  of  death  was  there ; want  was  present,  but  the  stillness 
of  inanition  prevailed ; and  if  a sound  was  heard,  it  was  the  name  of 
Allah,  or  the  feeble  moan  which  the  death-pang  wrung  from  the  suf- 
ferer. Another  morning  sent  its  rays  through  the  grated  window  of 
the  dungeon  ; another  dawn  lit  up  the  chamber  of  death,  and  presented 
the  livid  mass  of  mortality  which  reeked  around  to  the  eyes  of  the 
surviving  sufferers.  But  it  was  the  last  which  was  ever  to  send  its 
light  to  Mourad — it  was  the  final  day  of  life’s  long  misery — it  was  the 
farewell  beam  to  his  dejected  visage,  and  it  shone  upon  him  as  if  its 
parting  light  was  meant  to  bless  him. 

‘ Sunset  came,  and  he  still  was  living  ; the  rays  of  another  morning 
broke  upon  his  features,  but  they  were  fixed  for  ever ; its  beams  played 
over  his  lips,  but  they  moved  no  more ; its  light  fell  on  his  lids,  but  the 
orbs  beneath  were  wrapped  in  darkness ; its  heat  struck  on  his  breast, 
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but  the  heart  it  held  was  Cold  as  ice.  There  lay  the  remains  of  the  once 
buoyant  Mourad,  the  earthly  tenement  of  his  daring,  the  mortal  coil  of 
pride  and  passion.  No  one  stood  over  his  corpse  to  recall  his  crimes,  no 
weeping  friend  was  there  to  soften  down  the  obloquy  they  had  incurred. 
But  if  there  were  none  to  palliate  his  faults,  there  still  were  none  to 
revive  his  errors;  there  were  none  to  exaggerate  or  extenuate  his  crimes 
— none  to  say  his  depravity  was  unredeemed  by  a single  virtue ; and 
none  to  make  allowance  for  the  controlling  influence  of  a vicious  educa- 
tion, directed  in  after-life  by  the  tide  of  circumstances,  perhaps  no  less 
than  by  the  current  of  the  passions. 

•'  Death  might  well  stumble  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Bagnio,  like  the 
dim-sighted  camel  of  Aad ; the  victims  of  his  tyranny  were  thickly 
scattered  around,  horror  was  accumulated  on  horror,  and  when  the 
monster  in  human  shape  who  kept  his  fellow  men  immured  in  that 
terrible  dungeon  till  the  poison  of  the  putrid  atmosphere  found  its  way 
through  the  prison,  opened  the  doors,  two  miserable  beings  were  in  life, 
and  when  they  were  dragged  forth  one  poor  wretch  died  on  the  threshold. 

‘ The  disease  extended  no  further.  The  prudent  conduct  of  the  gaoler 
was  represented  to  the  Sultan ; his  highness  began  to  entertain  some 
hopes  of  carrying  his  plans  of  reform  into  effect : this  was  the  first 
attempt  at  quarantine ; it  was  an  European  custom,  and  as  it  worked 
well,  it  was  one  of  the  great  reforms  to  which  Turkey  was  to  owe  her 
regeneration.  The  noise  of  it  even  reached  the  country  of  the  Frangis. 
The  British  statesmen  hailed  the  auspicious  omen  as  an  indication  of 
energy  in  the  Porte : the  resolution  of  the  Sultan  was  praised,  and  that 
highly  too,  and  the  prime-minister  of  the  Giaours  talked  of  the  carcases 
of  Thrace  becoming  a phoenix,  out  of  whose  ashes  the  triumphant 
crescent  was  to  rise,  and  expressed  a hope  of  soon  congratulating 
Christianity  on  the  event.” 

Truly  the  Christian  powers  have  but  little  understood  the 
mode  of  treatment  applicable  to  the  encamped  barbarians  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  utter  contempt  entertained  by  them  of  the 
Infidel  is  well  known:  ignorance  is  the  heartiest  of  all  despisers, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  Turk  is  only  equalled  by  his  stupidity. 
To  reason  with  a Turkish  authority  is  time  lost,  for  he  contemns 
the  speaker,  and  cannot  comprehend  what  he  says  ; if  a purpose 
is  to  be  carried  with  an  individual  of  this  kind,  he  must  be  dealt 
with  according  to  his  understanding : the  Turk  feels  the  force 
only  of  money  and  blows.  The  most  curious  feature  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  these  people  is,  that  the 
former  consent  to  be  taken  at  the  Turkish  valuation,  and  appear 
content.  The  meanest  of  the  Turks  thinks  himself,  observes  M. 
Fontanier,a  far  more  important  personage  than  the  first  potentate 
of  Europe;  and  such  is  the  force  of  the  prejudice,  that  the  few 
who  think  differently  would  not  dare  to  give  utterance  to  their 
opinion.  An  ample  confirmation  of  what  is  here  advanced  may 
be  found  in  the  reception  given  to  the  agents  of  the  different 
ambassadors,  through  whom  all  negotiations  pass. 
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‘See  them  slip  with  all  humility  into  the  anti-chamhers  of  the  ministers 
with  whom  they  have  business,  and  there  put  on  the  yellow  slippers, 
and  await  their  pleasure  among  a parcel  of  insolent  attendants.  And 
should  they  succeed  in  getting  admitted,  watch  the  satisfaction  of  their 
countenances  when  they  are  permitted  to  sit  down,  or  when,  on  a 
lucky  day,  the  singular  honour  is  done  them  of  offering  a pipe  and 
cup  of  coffee  ; frequently  they  refuse  the  favour,  and  hope,  by  this  act 
of  humility,  to  succeed  in  their  demands.  Should  they  be  charged  to 
communicate  a message  somewhat  strong,  what  artifice  in  their  language, 
what  roundabout  forms,  what  oratorical  precautions,  how  they  lament 
the  misery  of  their  position,  which  obliges  them  to  sentiments  in  which 
they  have  no  share ! With  all  which  they  are  far  from  escaping  always 
without  abuse.  “ You  weary  me.”  “ You  are  dogs.  Infidels.”  “That 
is  enough.”  “ Well,  well.”  “ Hold  your  tongue.”  “ If  you  do  not 
cease  I will  have  your  ears  cut  off.”  Such  are  the  answers  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  our  ambassadors,  which  the  interpreters,  so  far  from 
resenting,  consider  as  the  privileges  of  the  Porte.” — Fontanier,  Constan- 
tinople, p.  7 1 ■ 

‘ The  Reis  Effendi,  that  is  the  chief  of  the  sailors,  a servant  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  charged  with  European  affairs,  announced  one  day  that 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  principal  interpreter  of  the  French  embassy, 
and  he  would  transact  no  business  with  him.  In  consequence  all  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  was  suspended  for  a month.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  such  practices  take  place  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Seigneur — far  from  commanding  them,  he  does  not  give  a moment’s 
thought  to  European  affairs,  and  he  would  be  strangely  surprised  to  learn 
that  Europeans  took  such  an  interest  in  his.  None  of  his  servants 
would  dare  to  inform  him  of  such  insolence.  The  Grand  Vizier  himself 
pays  but  little  attention  to  them ; his  time  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
care  of  preserving  his  place,  and  managing  his  kingdom.” — Fontanier, 
p-  72. 

However,  far  from  being  discouraged,  far  from  being  irritated 
by  this  silence  and  obstinacy,  the  European  cabinets  never 
pease  sending  their  eternal  notes.  No  spectacle  can  be  more 
curious  than  the  incessant  arrival  and  departure  of  couriers  and 
diplomatic  agents  at  and  from  Constantinople,  producing  no 
Other  earthly  effect  than  in  the  counting-houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, delighted  to  have  so  charming  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  and  answering  letters.  The  indolence  of  the:  seraglio 
is  a fatal  barrier  against  all  the  elaborate  paragraphs  of  the 
European  cabinets ; the  best-combined  projects,  the  most 
forcible  representations,  the  most  pompous  solemn  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  of  their  dissatisfaction,  of  their 
duty,  and  their  humanity,  all  sink  unnoticed  and  unhonoured  in 
that  “ slough  of  despond.”  Not  so  the  “untoward  ” argument 
used  by  Admiral  Codrington  in  the  bay  of  Navarino — that 
demandedmo  dirty  aid  from  slavish  and  slippered  interpreters. 
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We  have  lately  heard  a good  deal  of  the  adoption  of  the  Euro- 
pean discipline  in  the  Turkish  armies  ; the  aptitude  for  such 
changes  among  the  Turks,  ever  willing  to  do  their  best,  may  be 
estimated  by  such  anecdotes  as  the  following,  and  they  are  far 
from  being  uncommon  : — 

c The  former  Capitan  Pacha,  now  Seraskier- Khosroe,  who  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Europeans  during  his  last  unfortunate 
campaign  in  the  Archipelago,  took  into  his  pay  one  Gaillard,  who  had 
been  a seijeant  in  the  French  army,  and  had  employed  him  to  exercise 
his  regular  troops.  An  officer  arrived,  who  hoped  to  be  permitted;  to 
assist  in  teaching  the  new  discipline,  who  was  commissioned  to  manoeuvre 
the  new  battalion  raised  by  the  successor  of  Khosroe.  He  in  the  first 
instance  formed  magnificent  plans  of  administration  and  regulation;  he 
very  soon,  however,  learned  that  he  was  required  to  confine  himself  to 
simple  evolutions,  and  then  had  not  the  happiness  of  pleasing  his  chief. 
One  day  after  the  review  of  his  troop,  he  called  the  officer  to  him  and 
said,  “ You  are  playing  with  me.  Sir.  I pay  you  200  piastres  a month 
more  than  Khosroe  gives  Gaillard,  and  all  you  teach  my  troops  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  he  teaches  his;  I want  something  new; 
I am  tired  of  seeing  men  drawn  up  into  two  files,  always  executing  the 
Same  movements.  I,  who  am  no  soldier,  will  shew  you  something  better 
than  that.”  On  this,  the  admiral  took  off  his  long  robe,  seized  a 
musket,  and  then,  causing  the  drum  to  beat,  marching  quick  or  slow 
according  to  the  movements  of  the  drum,  he  ranged  his  troop  in  round, 
in  square,  in  oval,  and  triangle,  thinking  at  each  manoeuvre  he  had  made, 
discovery  in  the  art  of  war.  After  he  had  done,  he  called  upon  the 
officer  for  his  approbation,  and  asked  him  how  many  days  it  would  still 
require  to  perfect  the  troop  in  their  manoeuvres.  “ Three  months,” 
answered  he ; “ if,  then,  you  dogs  of  Christians  have  need  of  three 
months  of  study,  then,  thanks  to  our  holy  religion,  true  believers  ought 
to  learn  as  much  in  fifteen  days : so  see  if  you  can  succeed  in  this 
interval ; in  that  time  I have  to  review  my  troops  before  the  Grand 
Seigneur,  and  in  that  case,  if  you  remain  and  I am  not  happy  enough  to 
gain  his  approbation,  I will  chastise  you  properly.”  The  officer  could 
not  accept  these  conditions,  and  very  properly  demanded  his  dismission.’ 
—Fonfanier,  p.  7 6. 

Yussuf,  the  Aga’s  son,  upon  whom  the  vengeance  of  Mourad 
last  falls,  and  that  undesignedly,  has  a taste,  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Mussulman — it  is  the  taste  for  blood,  shed  under  the  law. 
The  chief  executioner’s,  all  over  Turkey,  is  an  office  of  great 
authority  : Yussuf  fortunately  marries  the  daughter  of  the 
officer  who  fills  this  dignified  post  at  Smyrna,  and  he  ultimately 
succeeds  to  the  responsible  post  of  assistant-executioner  at 
Constantinople;  Among  other  traits  in  the  Mussulman, 
detailed  with  acuteness,  is  the  taste  for  blood  engendered  in 
a country,  where  executions  are  frequent,  and  moreover  not 
disgraceful  to  any  of  the  parties.  The  distinguishing  charac,- 
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teristic  of  a superior  mind  in  both  agent  and  patient  is  coolness ; 
by  the  excessive  and  unceasing  eagerness  displayed  by  Yussuf  in 
his  first  operation,  he  previously  disgusts  his  father-in-law, 
in  whom  no  one  has  ever  detected  an  emotion,  either  of  anger 
or  pity.  This  character  may  appear  overstrained,  and  perhaps 
unnatural  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  reports  of  travellers  in 
that  country.  M.  Fontanier  in  particular  confirms  the  novelist 
as  to  the  relish  with  which  executions  are  looked  upon  by 
Turkish  spectators. 

‘ I have  seen  but  too  many  executions  in  Turkey,  and  I cannot 
describe  the  indifference  with  which  they  are  witnessed.  Is  a head  to  be 
cut  off,  the  spectators  look  on  with  the  same  carelessness  that  they  would 
on  a sheep  being  killed  ; they  are  even  ready  with  their  advice  as  to  the 
mode  of  doing  it  with  the  most  grave  address.  While  I was  at  Tossia, 
a Christian,  who  had  stabbed  a Turk,  was  impaled.  In  order  to  under- 
go this  horrid  punishment,  the  culprit  was  laid  on  his  belly,  and  a morsel 
of  wood,  sharpened  to  a point,  was  thrust  into  his  entrails.  The  carvas 
held  him  down  while  one  of  them,  with  repeated  blows  of  a mallet,  drove 
in  the  wood.  A carpenter  who  was  present  found  fault  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  executioner  acquitted  himself  of  his  task,  and  offered  to 
replace  him.  When  the  thing  was  done,  the  wood  was  stuck  into 
a place  prepared  for  it,  and  the  sufferer  remained  with  his  feet  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground.  This  was  an  exceedingly  amusing  spectacle  for 
the  children.  They  provided  themselves  with  stones,  and  showered  them 
upon  the  unhappy  malefactor ; in  this  instance,  however,  they  abstained 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  taking  small  knives,  and  digging  them  into 
the  body.’ — Fontanier,  Turquie,  p.  27- 

“ O father  could  you  not  let  me  kill  both,”  cries  Yussuf,  with 
eagerness  to  the  chief  executioner  of  Smyrna,  after  that 
functionary  had  condescendingly  promised  him  one  victim 
of  two  Christians  ordered  for  execution,  on  which  to  flesh  the 
virgin  sword  of  his  hopeful  son-in-law. 

‘ “ Oh,  father  could  not  you  let  me  kill  both ; if  I do  the  first  business 
to  your  satisfaction,  you  might  as  well  grant  me  the  favour  of  suffering 
me  to  slay  the  second  unbeliever  (cursed  be  his  father’s  beard  !)” 

* “ Ah,  my  son,”  replied  the  executioner,  “ did  I not  warn  you  against 
the  common  foible  of  our  profession,  that  of  getting  into  a passion  with 
the  victim,  even  before  he  is  beheld.  You  are  likewise  too  impatient ; I 
told  you  never  to  be  flurried  when  you  approached  the  place  of 
execution,  and  yet  the  moment  we  arrive  at  it,  your  eyes  are  gleaming 
like  two  red  suns  when  the  wind  is  coming  from  the  east,  and  your 
fingers  are  playing  with  your  own  neck,  as  if  it  was  that  of  your  mortal 
enemy.” 

‘ “ Excuse  me,  father,”  said  Yussuf,  “ I confess  I was  somewhat 
absent,  I was  thinking  of  Mourad.  Trust  to  my  discretion,  I will 
endeavour  to  behave  as  becomes  the  son-in-law  of  the  chief  executioner.” 

‘ By  this  time  they  had  reached  “ the  place  of  blood,”  where  a 
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numerous  crowd  of  the  true  believers,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  two  unbelievers  being  put  to  death. 

*.  The  guilt,  moreover,  of  the  culprits  was  of  that  appalling  nature 
that  put  all  sympathy  aside,  and  rendered  the  exultation  of  the  fail- 
spectators  especially,  more  loud  than  usual. 

* The  crime  of  the  rayahs  was  blasphemy  ; they  had  been  heard,  in  a 
fit  of  drunkenness,  talking  irreverently  of  the  Sacred  Sanjak  ; reviling 
both  the  prophet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  unmentionables,  which  forms 
the  banner  of  the  faithful. 

‘ The  two  culprits  had  in  vain  protested  their  innocence  before  the 
Cadi ; a single  voice,  and  that  of  a disreputable  man,  but  a Moslem,  pre- 
vailed against  their  lives.  Yussuf  took  his  station,  the  culprits  were  not 
yet  on  the  spot,  but  they  were  seen  at  no  great  distance,  two  of  the 
executioner’s  servants  to  each,  running  the  pale  wretch  at  a quick  pace, 
and  then  dragging  him  by  the  girdle,  as  he  shrunk  at  his  approach  to  the 
place  of  terror.  Each  had  his  head  uncovered,  and  his  neck  bared  ; and 
as  Yussuf,  regardless  of  the  injunctions  of  his  father-in-law  brandished 
his  naked  scymitar  before  the  eyes  of  the  appalled  victims,  each  palpitat- 
ing wretch  stammered  out  the  futile  word,  “ Imaur’s,  Imaur’s  !”  It  is 
said,  the  drowning  grasp  at  straws,  it  may  be  so,  we  have  heard  dying 
wretches  ask  “ mercy”  of  a moslem. 

‘ There  was  a deep  glow  on  the  cheek  of  the  young  executioner ; as 
he  bared  his  right  arm,  his  heart  beat  high,  he  had  already  entwined 
his  fingers  in  the  tufted  hair  of  one  of  his  victims,  his  soul  was  almost 
satisfied,  when  suddenly  the  trembling  wretch  cried  out  in  a loud  voice, 
“ Allah  illah  ! Allah,  akbar  Mahomet  rasur  allah  ! There  is  no  God 
but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet !’’  The  other  infidel  repeated 
the  same  words. 

* The  sword  of  Yussuf  was  uplifted  when  he  heard  these  dreadful 

words ; the  fury  of  a demon  raged  in  his  regard,  at  the  probability  of 
being  robbed  of  his  vitim.  “ Down  on  your  knees  dog  of  an  un- 
believer,” he  exclaimed,  “ down  cursed  infidel,  when  I tell  you  and 
•with  these  words,  pushing  the  resisting  criminal  on  his  knees,  he  was  in 
the  act  of  striking  the  fatal  blow,  when  there  was  a general  buzz 
amongst  the  rabble,  a loud  cry  of  “ stop,  stop  !”  “ They  have  made  the 

profession  of  faith,  they  have  become  true  believers,  away  with  them  to 
the  governor,  to  know  his  pleasure  !” 

‘ Yussuf  was  hustled  about  in  the  most  unceremonious  way  possible ; 
the  rabble  rushed  in  on  all  sides,  tore  the  rayah,  already  half  dead  with 
terror,  from  the  gripe  of  the  enraged  headsman,  and  dragged  both  him 
and  his  companion  before  the  governor  • where  after  a conference  with 
the  Cadi,  the  recantation  of  both  culprits  was  received,  and  both  were 
pardoned.’ 

M.  Fontanier  does  not  altogether  deny  the  claim  of  the  Turks 
to  a certain  reputation  for  good  faith  and  honorable  dealing 
which  they  have  acquired,  but  he  is  at  a loss  where  to  seek  it : 
no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  met  with  in  “ the  Mussulman.”  It  is 
possible  they  may  exist  in  private  transactions,  but  in  all  cases 
vol.  xiii.-— -Westminster  Review.  2 i 
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between  individuals  and  the  agents  of  government  these  good 
qualities  are  utterly  wanting. 

* Is  the  case  one  for  instance,  where  a Pacha  wishes  to  punish  a 
criminal ; they  begin  first  by  alarming  or  menacing  him  : they  deliberate, 
in  his  hearing,  as  to  whether  his  head  shall  be  cut  off,  whether  he  shall 
be  thrust  into  a cannon,  mutilated,  or  put  to  the  torture.  Then  some 
friend  of  the  Pacha  consents  to  intercede  in  return  for  a sum  of  money, 
to  be  divided  in  the  following  manner — so  much  for  the  Pacha,  so  much 
for  his  officers,  so  much  for  the  intercessor.  If  the  proposal  pleases 
pardon  is  pronounced;  the  accused  is  presented  with  a robe  of  honour, 
he  walks  up  and  down  in  triumph,  and  receives  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends ; but  if  a mistake  has  been  made  in  the  estimate  of  his 
fortune,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  his  engagement,  or  if  they  cannot  extort  from 
him -as  much  as  was  expected,  then  no  kind  of  proportion  is  preserved 
between  the  crime  and  the  punishment.  I have  seen  some  unhappy 
persons,  from  whom  lumps  of  flesh  have  been  torn  by  pieces ; others 
from  whom  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  ears  had  been  torn  by  pincers,  under 
the  absurdest  charges,  and  that  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  extort 
money.  At  Bolo  a Greek  was  treated  in  this  way,  for  having  returned 
a blow  to  a Turk  who  had  struck  him.’ — Fontanier,  p.  320. 

In  Egypt  there  is  a tolerably  good  police,  and  the  laws  of  the 
despot  who  reigns  there,  are  administered  with  some  semblance 
of  justice.  In  Syria,  where  the  wandering  tribes  reach,  security 
is  bought  without  the  forms  of  justice,  but  with  as  little  vio- 
lence as  in  the  Courts  of  the  Grand  Seignior.  Some  of  the 
hereditary  Pachaliks  were'  celebrated  for  the  impartiality  of  the 
administration  of  justice  ; but  it  has  been  a point  with  the  Sul- 
tan to  extinguish  these  governments,  and  with  them  it  is  that 
justice  has  disappeared.  Mr.  Fuller  records  an  apposite 
answer  on  the  part  of  a man  who  had  been  robbed  of  his  horse 
in  the  hereditary  pachalik  of  Karasman  Oglon,  in  Ionia. 

‘ Overcome  with  fatigue  one  day,  the  complainant,  a travelling  -mer- 
chant, threw  himself  down  to  sleep  in  a grove  of  trees  near  Magnesia. 
He  had  no  one  .to  watch  him,  and  on  awaking  found  that  his  horse  had 
been  stolen.  He  immediately  repaired  to  the  Governor,  complained  of 
the  theft,  and  put  in  his  claim  to  compensation.  “ But  how,”  said 
Karasman  Oglon,  “ could  you  be  so  imprudent  as  to  sleep  without  having 
some  one  to  watch  your  property  ?” — “ I slept  Aga !”  said  the  traveller, 
“because  I thought  you  did  not  sleep.”  ’ 

Similar  confidence  in  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  caused  Mr.  Fuller’ 
to  lose  all  his  packages,  containing  medals,  ammunition,  fire- 
arms,  gold  watch,  instruments,  money  and  papers,  as  they  were 
one  night  all  hooked  out  from  under  his  tent  near  Belteis,  while 
the  party  were  asleep:  restoration  was  subsequently  made  by 
the  government  to  the  amount  of  £250.  Mr.  Jowett,  the 
missionary,  was  of  the  party,  with  a large  packet  of  bibles,  and 
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it  is  singular  that  though  every  thing  else  was  stolen,  the  thieves 
had  left  the  bibles  utterly  untouched. 

The  occurtence  of  Mr.  Jowetts’s  name  reminds  us  of  some 
amusing  scenes,  too  long  to  quote,  in  which  the  vain  efforts  of 
an  ignorant  missionary  to  convert  some  Turks  are  very  ludi- 
crously described.  Mr.  Madden  has  touched  upon  all  points  of 
interest : he  has  not  even  left  out  the  English  Turks,  which  we 
apprehend  forms  not  the  least  absurd  portion  of  the  moving  po- 
pulation. Shoals  of  English  now  sail  up  the  Nile,  and  it  is 
almost  as  common  to  meet  travelling  companies  as  high  as  the 
first  cataracts,  as  to  find  pleasure  parties  on  the  Thames  at 
Twickenham.  And  of  the  curious  description  of  our  country- 
men that  penetrate  into  these  regions,  in  order  to  give  the  be- 
nighted East  an  idea  of  our  national  character,  very  amusing 
portraits  are  given  by  Mr.  Fuller. 

We  have  already  transgressed  the  limits  we  had  assigned  to 
a rapid  survey  of  these  late  works  on  Turkey,  or  we  should  have 
pleasure  in  confirming  our  character  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  sensible 
and  agreeable  performance,  by  copious  specimens.  As  it  is, 
however,  we  recommend  strongly  the  perusal  of  his  work,  con- 
jointly with  the  others,  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
dominions  and  population  of  our  ancient  ally. 


Abt.  XIV.— Evenemens  cle  Paris  des  27,  28,  et  29  Juillet,  1830, 
Par  plusieurs  temoins  oculaires.  1 Vol.  12mo.  Paris.  1830. 

TN  the  rapidity  of  the  events  which  brought  about  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  Paris  and  of  France,  their  details  have 
been  most  imperfectly  recorded  : it  will  be  a service  to  futurity 
if  they  are  gathered  together,  and  arranged.  The  following- 
particulars,  collected  after  much  inquiry  amidst  the  scenes  of 
those  heart-stirring  events,  is  a veracious  outline,  which  will  be 
filled  up  by  the  Chronicler  of  more  minute  circumstances  ; not 
one  of  which  is  without  its  charm,  its  interest,  its  instruction. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was,  in  fact,  but  the  accomplishment 
of  that  of  1789.  It  was  the  result  of  a struggle  spread  over 
the  vicissitudes  of  forty  years.  From  her  first  effort  to  win 
her  freedom,  the  attention  of  France  was  called  away  by 
foreign  hostilities  in  1792 ; then  came  the  despotism  of  anar- 
chy, then  successive  warlike  triumphs,  and  then,  as  their 
natural  consequence,  the  monomania  of  military  glory.  The 
dazzling,  tyranny  of  Napoleon  had  its  fascination  even  for  the 
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many  ; and  in  the  grandeur  of  his  name,  its  mischievous  infill- 
ence  was  too  much  forgotten. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was  effected  by  foreign 
intervention.  Their  weakness,  their  narrowness,  their 
nullity,  presented  a miserable  contrast  to  the  imposing 
power  and  splendour  of  the  illegitimate  sovereign.  Passing 
over  the  shuffling  policy  of  Louis  XVIII — what  did  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.  present  ? A court  crowded  by  priests  and  nobles, 
offensive  to  opinion  alike  in  what  they  did  and  what  they  left 
undone.  A king,  whose  existence  was  but  a vibration  between 
the  forest  where  he  hunted  and  the  altar  where  he  knelt. 
Swarms  of  anti-national  serviles,  the  relics  of  by-gone  days, 
who  made  the  budget  their  prey,  all  ranged  under  a banner, 
which  represented  the  humiliation  of  France  ; and  all  leagued 
against  the  common  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Charter,  notwithstanding  the  original  vice  of  its  origin, 
offered  some  protection  to  the  democratic  principle  ; but  it  was 
either  covertly  undermined,  or  openly  outraged,  as  the  court 
found  courage  and  opportunity  to  bring  its  hostility  into  action. 
The  middle  classes  bore  the  grievance  with  submission — almost 
with  silence  : the  shadow  of  a representative  government  re- 
mained; they  had  the  power  of  complaining,  if  not  the  means  of 
redress.  The  “ divinity  which  hedges  a king,”  preserved  the 
dynasty  from  attack ; and  scarcely  a newspaper  was  to  be 
found  that  ventured  to  speak  of  the  monarch  with  disrespect. 

But  the  folly,  the  blindness,  the  precipitation  of  the  enemies 
of  liberty  did  more  for  its  progress  than  the  wisdom,  or  foresight, 
or  discretion  of  its  friends.  The  ascendancy  of  the  priestly  faction 
made  them  presumptuous,  and  gradually  the  moderate  royalists 
deserted  the  ranks  of  their  fool-hardy  former  associates.  Among 
them  were  some,  especially  the  opulent,  who  had  the  sagacity 
to  see  that  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  likely  to  triumph 
over  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  in  a country  where  the  elective 
franchise  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  rich ; and  where  no 
other  caste  had  any  firm  hold,  either  on  opinion  or  by  position. 
These  became  sincerely  attached  to  the  Charter.  The  parti- 
pretre,  the  court  of  the  king,  thus  stood  alone  and  detached  from 
the  people,  in  obvious  helplessness  and  nakedness.  No  saga- 
cious eye  could  fail  to  observe,  that  events  were  ripening  into 
their  full  developement ; and,  as  Shakspeare  has  wisely  said, 
“ Ripeness  is  all.” 

The  nomination  of  Polignac  snapped  the  last  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  king  and  the  people,  and  the  renowned  minister 
seems  assiduously  to  have  gathered  round  him  every  thing  that 
was  mpst  disgusting,  most  odious  to  the  nation.  Polignac 
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himself,  as  obstinate  as  feeble,  a priest-ridden  aristocratical 
noble — La  Bourdonnaye,  bold  and  bloody-minded — Bour- 
mont-— the  ume  damnee  of  the  French  army,  the  incarnation  of 
treachery — made,  with  a few  helpless  and  servile  creatures,  the 
ministry  which  was  to  control  the  discontents  of  thirty  millions 
of  Frenchmen. 

La  Bourdonnaye  refused  to  play  the  second  part  in  the 
counter-revolutionary  project : he  abandoned  the  glory  to  Poli- 
gnac.  The  ministry  lost  much  intellectual  strength,  but  won 
no  public  confidence  by  his  desertion.  Thus  weakened,  it  ven- 
tured to  face  the  Chamber.  It  appealed  to  its  inaction  as 
evidence  of  its  honesty  ; and  newspapers  were  found  in  England 
to  load  those  with  abuse  who  looked  with  distrust  on  “ men 
who  had  done  nothing.”  The  deceitful  pretence  was  estimated 
in  France  at  its  true  value.  The  Chamber  bore,  respectfully 
but  frankly,  the  language  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  king..  Their 
conduct  met  with  the  almost  universal  sanction  of  their  consti- 
tuents ; but  the  king,  dreaming  of " right  divine,”  declared  that 
he  was  “ outraged  he  prorogued  the  Chamber ; it  was  but 
to  defer  the  final  reckoning.  He  should  have  remembered  that 
the  intervention  of  the 'people  must  come  at  last.  He  determined 
to  try  the  effects  of  corruption  ; he  forgot  to  how  much  of  its 
influences  the  simple  and  beautiful  machinery  of  the  ballot 
opposed  an  efficient  barrier.  Another  appeal  to  the  nation  was 
but  the  arousing  a mightier  energy  than  existed  before.  Be- 
tween the  Ministry  and  the  Chamber  the  nation  pronounced  its 
omnipotent  award. 

Meanwhile,  the  ministry  strengthened  itself  by  the  accession 
of  Peyronnet.  He  too  had  the  recommendation  of  the  public 
hatred,  to  the  favour  of  the  king  : but  he  was  known  to  have 
the  disposition  to  advise  acts  of  violence,  and  the  courage  to  give 
them  execution.  He  reassured  the  Cabinet — attacked  the  irre- 
solution, fortified  the  weakness,  of  Polignac,  and  marched  reso- 
lutely to  his  object : he  prepared  the  way  by  his  circulars  for  the 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties;  and  on  the  25  th  of  July, 
those  renowned  ordonnances  were  signed,  which  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  blood  of  so  many  heroes. 

Of  all  the  enemies  of  despotism,  the  press  is  most  alarm- 
ing to  despots ; its  operation  is  so  quiet,  so  concealed.  A 
crowd  of  rioters  may  be  dispersed,  but  a conviction  pro- 
duced by  the  reasonings  of  a public  writer,  cannot  be  sub- 
dued by  force  ; there  is  no  logic  in  a bayonet,  for  the  de- 
tection of  a fallacy.  And  the  press  of  France  had  very  tolera- 
bly done  its  duty  ; it  had  thrown  day-light  upon  the  pro- 
jects of  the  government,  and  induced  the  masses  of  the  people 
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to  look  with  interest  upon  the  discoveries  it  made.  It 
denounced  the  Polignac  ministry  as  traitors  to  the  public  cause, 
and  made  the  breach  in  the  strong-holds  of  misrule,  where 
public  opinion  took  up  its  firm  position.  To  destroy  the  press, 
was  a necessity  for  those  whom  the  power  of  the  press  had 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  But  as  a pretence  must,  in 
these  days,  be  found  for  every  thing ; and  the  naked  “ sic 
volo"  has  lost  many  of  its  charms,  thus  did  the  Polignac  minis- 
try profess  to  reason  about  the  press  : — They  said,  that  liberty 
was  a different  thing  from  licence — and  that  to  blame  the  free 
acts  of  the  sovereign  was  licentious  : that  the  press  had 
attacked  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  would  attack  even 
the  person  of  the  monarch  : that  its  insolence  would  not  even 
spare  inviolability  itself ; and  that  lawyers  would  be  found  to 
sanction  and  to  defend  its  perversity,  even  in  the  sanctuary  of 
justice  : that  the  press  converted  truth  into  falsehood,  and  light 
into  darkness;  that  it  visited  innocence  with  judgment,  and 
with  condemnation ; that  it  distorted  evidence,  and  sought 
matter  of  accusation  out  of  the  privacies  of  life  ; that  it  would 
not  allow  even  the  sovereign  to  recompense  an  honorable  deed, 
if  the  honorable  doer  had  displeased  the  party  whom  the  press 
represented  : the  press,  in  a word,  was  the  Pandora’s  box  of  evil ; 
and  the  press  must  be  destroyed,  so  the  first  ordonnance  of  the 
25th  July  breaks  out  with  these  eloquent  words, 

“ The  Freedom  of  the  Periodical  Press  is  suspended.” 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  courage  that  could  do  so  much, 
could  do  much  more.  This  was  the  day  of  daring,  and  not  of 
calculation.  Valour  was  not  to  be  tempered  by  discretion,  but 
to  play  its  own  high  and  desperate  game.  There  was  a Cham- 
ber— the  representatives  of  the  people — it  had  been  trouble- 
some— almost  as  troublesome  as  the  press — it  had  been  dismissed, 
but  it  came  again — dt  had  been  dispersed,  but  it  had  found  a 
resurrection.  All  that  power,  that  corruption  could  do,  had 
failed — the  chamber  was  regenerated— nothing  remained  but  to 
give  it  a death-blow.  And  the  second  ordonnance  opens  thus  ; 

“ The  Chamber  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Departments  is  dissolved .” 
Yet  though  the  Chamber  is  dissolved — may  not  the  same  obsti- 
nate electors  return  the  same  pernicious  Deputies  as  before?  How 
could  suffrage  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  spurned 
the  mandates  of  the  monarch  and  the  missives  of  his  ministers  ? 
We  will  destroy  (said  they)  the  elective  franchise  wherever  we 
cannot  control  and  command  it.  We  have  our  own  way  in  the 
Departmental  Colleges.  These  let  us  preserve,  and  let  us  sacri- 
fice all  the  rest.  So  the  third  ordonnance  thus  ushers  itself  in— 
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**  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  shall  be  composed  only  of  Deputies  of 
Departments."''’ 

Such  were  the  feats  of  high  emprize  of  the  Tenth  Charles  and 
his  Cabinet. 

The  26th  of  July  dawned  in  calm — men  dreamed  that  the 
Chambers  were  quietly  to  assemble  on  the  3rd  of  August,  as  had 
been  announced.  The  Moniteur  appeared — the  columns  were 
filled  with  the  fatal  ordonnances.  The  first  impression  was  a 
universal  stupor  of  incredulity.  Such  blindness  and  such  bold- 
ness were  impossible  : the  news  rapidly  spread — it  was  received 
for  the  most  part  in  silence — no  imprecations — no  shouts  at  first 
— nothing  but  that  unuttered,  that  unutterable  agitation  which 
precedes  a dreadful  explosion. 

At  the  Exchange  every  man  looked  at  his  neighbour  with 
anxious  disquiet — the  discount  of  bills  suddenly  stopped — the 
funds  rapidly  fell.  M.  Mangin  then  took  another  step  forward, 
and  covered  the  walls  of  Paris  with  ordonnances  against  the 
press.  The  most  rigid  mandates  were  sent  to  the  printing- 
offices.  They  were  required,  on  pain  of  having  all  their  presses 
destroyed  by  the  police,  to  refuse  to  print  any  newspapers, 
except  those  whose  appearance  the  government  had  authorised. 

The  proprietors  of  newspapers  met,  and  drew  up  a protest 
against  the  illegality  of  the  ordonnances,  which  they  denounced 
as  null  and  void  : they  proclaimed  that  their  Journals  should 
still  be  printed,  in  spite  of  the  mandates  of  the  prefect  of  police  ; 
but  many  of  the  printing-houses  had  been  already  closed,  and 
the  journeymen  printers  dismissed.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
tribunals  ; and  the  president,  M.  Belleyme,  honoured  himself  and 
his  court,  by  sanctioning  and  legalizing  the  resistance  of  the 
Journalists.  He  authorised  them  to  continue  their  publications 
until  they  had  time  to  obtain  the  required  permission. 

There  had  been  as  yet  no  act  of  violence  ; but  the  manufac- 
turers discharged  their  labourers,  and  thousands  of  unoccupied 
hands  filled  the  streets.  Boys — for  they,  in  truth,  began  the 
revolution — were  grouped  together,  and  their  shouts  gathered 
round  them  the  dismissed  printers  and  workmen.  The  crowds 
collected  in  constantly  accumulating  numbers  ; but  they  only 
talked  of  wrongs.  The  stream  of  population  flowed  towards 
the  public  places,  and  especially  towards  the  Palais  Royal. 
There  their  discontent  was  greatly  heightened,  by  a body  of 
Gendarmes,  which  besieged  the  office  of  the  Regenerateur. 
Transparencies  were  exhibited  against  the  ministers  and  the 
Jesuits.  Every  word  of  reproach  was  echoed  by  the  mass  of 
the  people.  A commissary  of  police  presented  himself,  and 
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was  loudly  hooted.  Orders  were  given  to  disperse  the  people, 
who  retreated  before  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  They 
retreated,  however,  with  threats,  and  in  a state  of  increasing  ex- 
citement ; and  they  stopped  in  the  square  of  the  palace,  where 
they  were  again  driven  away  by  the  royal  guard.  But  the  voice 
of  resistance  was  heard,  and  the  fermentation  continued.  When 
night  came,  the  groups  were  so  small  that  they  were  easily 
scattered  by  the  patroles  ; but  the  windows  of  Polignac’s  hotel 
were  shattered  by  the  people. 

Tuesday,  the  27th  of  July,  was  the  first  day  of  blood. 
The  police  had  received  orders  to  appeal  to  force,  and  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  bayonets,  if  necessary.  The  ministry  calculated  on 
the  consternation  which  their  promptitude  would  produce.  They 
reckoned  on  the  cry  for  mercy,  and  not  the  cry  for  vengeance. 
The  cry  for  mercy  was  not  heard  ; the  cry  for  vengeance  was 
terrible. 

The  Temps,  a noble  and  independent  newspaper,  had  con- 
tinued its  publication.  Its  conductors  caused  it  to  be  distri- 
buted in  all  the  public  places  of  Paris.  Their  courage  was  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  ministerial  purposes.  The  “ Temps  ” openly 
announced  their  determination  not  to  submit.  And  their  heroic 
obstinacy  was  the  first  formidable  opposition  with  which  the 
government  had  to  struggle. 

The  officers  of  police  marched  to  the  printing-office,  to  seize 
the  presses  of  the  “ Temps.’'  In  the  name  of  law  they  came  to 
violate  all  law.  The  printers  refused  admission  to  the  police  : 
for  seven  hours  they  successfully  resisted  their  entrance  : at  last 
they  determined  to  force  the  doors.  The  blacksmiths  to  whom 
they  applied  refused  their  aid.  At  last  an  instrument  was  found 
worthy  of  committing  the  detestable  infraction  : it  was  the  man 
whose  office  it  was  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  criminals.  He  broke 
open  the  gates  of  the  printing-office. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  liberal  part  of  the  Deputies,  who  were 
in  Paris,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  Casimir  Perier.  They 
there  signed  an  address  to  the  king,  representing  the  perils  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed,  and  protesting  against  the 
illegality  of  the  ordonnances.  They  declared,  that  their  duty 
and  their  honour  compelled  them  to  resist  the  decrees  which 
overthrew  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  representative  rights 
of  the  people : that  the  peace  of  the  present,  and  the  security 
of  the  future,  were  equally  compromised  ; that  the  Chamber  not 
having  been  assembled,  could  not  be  dissolved,  nor  could  another 
be  summoned  without  a violation  of  the  charter : that  deeming 
themselves  the  true  representatives  of  the  people,  they  would 
not  surrender  their  rights,  and  would  discharge  the  duties 
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emanating  from  their  nomination,  unless  impeded  by  physical 
force  and  violence. 

After  these  energetic  protests  several  of  the  Deputies  went  to 
the  Tuileries  to  present  the  address  to  the  king ; but  the  king- 
had  left  Paris.  Marmont,  the  commandant  of  the  royal  guard, 
received  the  deputation,  and  offered  to  escort  them  to  the 
council  of  ministers,  or  to  go  there  himself.  He  went : the  sole 
reply  he  obtained  from  Polignac  was,  “ that  he  knew  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  was  bound  to  execute  them.”  He  brought 
this  answer  back  to  the  Deputation.  “ They  will  have  civil  war 
then,”  said  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  most  admired  defenders 
of  the  people,  M.  Lafitte.  Marmont  made  no  reply. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  populace  grew  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  the  slightest  event  was  likely  to  lead  to  an  irrup- 
tion. That  event  speedily  occurred. 

A considerable  number  of  unarmed  young  men  had  gathered 
round  M.  Perier’s  house,  waiting,  with  anxious  inquiries,  the 
decisions  of  the  Chamber.  They  were  charged  by  the  Gen- 
darmerie, and  several  of  them  fell.  In  other  parts  of  Paris 
the  labouring  artisans,  armed  with  sticks  only,  had  gone  through 
the  streets  shouting  Vive  la  Charte ! Wherever  the  Gendarmerie 
met  them,  they  marched  upon  them,  as  if  the  universal  move- 
ment were  the  ebullition  of  a few  mal-contents,  to  be  quieted  by 
the  mere  presence  of  an  armed  man.  But  indignation  now 
began  to  spread  like  an  electric  fire  ; small  groups  became  large 
ones  ; stifled  murmurs  broke  out  into  loud  execrations  ; and  the 
gathering  of  the  people,  especially  about  the  Palais  Royal,  was 
immense.  There  popular  orators  read  the  ordonnances  to  the 
assembled  crowds.  Chairs,  tables,  posts,  all  served  as  rostrums, 
whence  torrents  of  eloquent  indignation  were  poured  out. 
Exasperation  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  fed  by  the  details  which 
were  brought  from  the  different  quarters  of  Paris.  Presses  had 
been  destroyed  ; peaceful  citizens  had  been  murdered  : there 
were  victims  to  be  revenged.  One  man  had  seized  the  bleeding 
body  of  a woman,  with  which  he  had  rushed  through  the  streets, 
crying — ‘Vengeance!  vengeance!  to  arms  ! to  arms!’— he  dashed 
it  to  the  ground  on  the  Place  of  Victories,  and  shouted  aloud — • 
“ ’Tis  thus — ’tis  thus  they  serve  our  women  !”  The  cries  of  “To 
arms  !”  grew  deafening.  They  had  no  arms  : they  rushed  un- 
armed on  the  corps  de  garde , who  surrendered  without  resistance, 
and  gave  their  weapons  to  the  assailants. 

Those  of  the  citizens  who  had  muskets  took  the  lead.  They 
were  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  with  sticks,  swords,  hatchets, 
hammers,  lances,  spits,  and  bayonets— some  only  bore  a knife. 
They  emptied  the  warehouses  and  shops  of  the  armourers  as 
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they  went— and  found  themselves  strong  enough  for  attack.  The 
only  cries  now  heard  were  “ Down  with  the  Ordonnances  ! 
Death  to  the  Ministers  !” 

They  marched  forward.  The  Palais  Royal— the  Halle  and 
the  Rue  St.  Honore,  were  the  principal  scenes  of  the  combat. 
They  advanced  upon  the  Royal  Guard  and  were  repulsed  with 
loss  ; their  loss  only  added  to  their  exasperation ; and  the  blood 
which  flowed,  flowed  only  to  arouse  a more  maddening  feeling 
of  revenge.  But  they  had  obtained  no  position — they  had  won 
no  post— -the  streets  were  crowded  with  dead — and  the  royalists 
maintained  all  their  strong  holds.  A retreat  was  determined  on, 
after  a part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  in  the  affray.  But 
there  was  a unanimous  understanding  that  a more  terrible  battle 
would  be  fought  on  the  coming  day. 

The  re-organization  of  the  National  Guard  was  determined  on. 
There  was  salvation  in  the  very  project,  and  hope  seemed  to 
animate  all  hearts. 

Where  were  the  ministers  during  these  murderous  combats  ? 
They  were  hidden  in  the  Tuileries,  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  intrepidity  and  their  victory.  They  sent  off  a messenger 
to  St.  Cloud,  announcing  to  the  king  that  they  had  triumphed 
over  the  people.  Congratulations  echoed  back  congratulations, 
and  Polignac  received  at  that  time — for  one  short — short  day— 
the  title  of  the  “ Saviour  of  Legitimacy.” 

The  28th  of  July  brought  with  it  new  evidences  of  that  military 
and  civic  virtue,  of  which  we  have  already  seen  so  many 
examples. 

The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  called  to  decide  on  a question 
of  the  highest  interest.  The  printers  had  appealed  against 
M.  Belleyme’s  decision — they  refused  their  establishments  to 
the  Newspapers.  Alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  Prefect  of 
Police  that  he  would  destroy  their  presses,  and  ruin  their  for- 
tunes, they  demanded  a revocation  of  the  decree  which  compelled 
them  to  print  the  daily  papers.  It  was  amidst  the  roars  of 
cannon  and  the  confusion  of  battle  that  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce recorded  this  memorable  sentence  : 

**  That  whereas  the  ordonnance  cited  by  the  Printer  is  con- 
trary to  the  Charter,  and  without  obligation  upon  any  one — and 
whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Charter  no  ordonnance  can  be 
issued  except  for  the  execution  and  preservation  of  the  laws — • 
and  whereas  the  ordonnance  in  question  has  for  its  object  the 
violation  of  the  laws — the  Tribunal  condemns  the  printer,”  &c. 
This  memorable  judgment  speedily  circulated  among  the  crowd, 
and  was,  in  fact,  an  invaluable  testimony  to  the  legality  of  that 
resistance,  which  had  now  become  a matter  of  life  and  death. 
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From  the  break  of  day  the  soldiery  patrolled  the  streets,  and 
fired  upon  the  citizens,  while  on  the  quays  and  Boulevards  the 
artillery  discharged  grape-shot  among  the  people.  In  different 
parts  of  Paris  there  were  severe  struggles.  At  the  gates  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  Martin  much  blood  was  spilt.  The  people  made 
fortresses  of  those  fine  monuments,  whence  they  hurled  huge 
stones  upon  their  assailants.  The  troops  of  the  line  began  to 
fire  in  the  air,  and  soon  to  desert  and  to  mingle  with  the  citizens. 
The  Royal  Guard  showed  considerable  backwardness,  while  the 
Swiss  fought  with  a devotion  worthy  of  a better  cause.  The 
Gendarmerie,  scarcely  less  the  objects  of  hatred  than  the 
mercenary  Helvetians,  had  for  the  most  part  deserted  the  evening 
before — disarmed  and  disguised. 

A royal  ordonnance  was  announced.  Every  person  believed 
that  it  would  be  the  harbinger  of  concession,  and  that  the 
events  which  had  occurred  must  have  given  sight  to  the  blindest. 
What  was  the  astonishment  when  the  walls  were  covered  with 
an  announcement  from  the  king,  that  Paris  was  in  a state  of 
siege ! > 

It  would  seem,  that  as  on  the  part  of  the  people  so  much 
prudence,  courage,  and  virtue  were  displayed,  so  the  infatuated 
monarch  was  determined  to  set  these  qualities  off  to  their  highest 
advantage  by  exhibiting,  on  his  part,  all  that  folly  and  baseness 
the  most  extreme  could  compass.  “ Paris,  then,  is  handed  over 
to  the  blood-thirsty  and  perfidious  duke  of  Ragusa !”  was  the 
general  exclamation— “ and  our  fate  is  to  be  settled  by  the  hired 
Swiss,  and  the  ultra  guard  !” 

But  “Vive  la  liberte  !”  was  the  sound  which  welcomed  this 
new  mark  of  the  king’s  consideration  for  his  good  city  of  Paris. 
The  arming  of  the  people  had  gone  on  rapidly;  and  after  this  “note 
of  war  ” there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  An  inconceivable  num- 
ber set  themselves  in  motion  to  attack  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
fight  was  bloody, — but  the  post  was  taken ; the  Swiss  troops 
were  all  destroyed — and  their  arms  and  ammunition  distributed 
among  the  citizens. 

It  was  soon  learnt  that  the  royal  guard  were  about  to  make 
an  attempt  to  dislodge  the  citizens  from  this  important  station. 
The  citizens  had  been  joined  by  the  students  of  the  different 
schools,  who  turned  out  to  a man  in  favour  of  the  popular  cause. 
They,  the  youthful  representatives  of  France,  most  nobly  did 
their  duty  in  her  hour  of  peril.  They  came  unarmed  to  the 
people,  and  asked  for  weapons  ; they  had  hardly  been  supplied 
ere  they  had  to  exercise  them  in  bloody  encounter.  Marmont, 
at  the  head  of  6000  Royal  Guards,  and  preceded  by  eight  pieces- 
of  artillery,  advanced  along  the  Quays,  by  the  Pont  Neuf, 
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He  directed  his  troops  to  march  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville — and 
a murderous  fire  of  musketry  and  cannon  took  place.  Here  it 
was  that  the  severest  struggle  was  witnessed,  and  here  the 
noblest  examples  of  civic  bravery  were  exhibited,  Whenever  a 
soldier  of  the  guards  fell,  his  arms  and  ammunition  were  seized 
by  the  people,  and  used  against  those  who  remained.  Children 
were  seen  fighting  among  the  enemy  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  bravery.  There  was  no  labour,  no  exertion  which  was  not 
cheerfully  undertaken  ; and  there  seemed  no  thought  of  hunger 
or  thirst,  or  even  a desire  for  refreshment.  Many  women 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  encouraging  their  friends,  carrying 
away  the  wounded,  and  bearing  assistance  to  those  who  fell 
from  exhaustion.  In  the  foremost  ranks,  were  the  youths  of  the 
Polytechnic  school — They  encouraged  by  their  harangues,  and 
led  by  their  example — they  were  omnipresent— and  their  heroism 
decided  the  victory.  It  was  a realization  of  the  boast  which 
said,  “ Our  lads  of  fourteen  are  giants  all.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  heroic  citizens,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  uniform,  some  of  the  old  National  Guard.  Their 
presence  awakened  a general  enthusiasm,  and  as  soon  as  they 
presented  themselves,  there  was  a rush  forward,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  which  had  been  forced  by  the  troops,  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  the  people.  Thrice  did  thatedifice  change  its  masters, 
but  at  length  the  good  cause  triumphed.  The  enemy,  after  severe 
losses,  began  his  retreat,  sorely  pressed  by  the  citizens,  who 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  artillery.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  there  was  neither  order  nor  dis- 
cipline ; but  in  its  progress  the  most  admirable  subordination  was 
established.  The  old  military  were  soon  allowed  to  direct  the 
motions  of  the  rest,  and  the  contest  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
ability  as  valor.  During  a short  time  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
compelled  a retreat,  but  there  was  an  immediate  return  to  the 
attack,  and  the  piece  of  cannon  which  was  taken  was  served  by 
an  old  artillery  man,  and  caused  great  loss  to  the  Swiss  and  the 
guards. 

The  scenes  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  repeated  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Rue  St  Honore,  the  Gate  St.  Denis,  the  Fosses  of 
the  Bastille,  in  the  Montmartre,  and  the  Dauphine  Streets. 
The  columns  of  cavalry  and  infantry  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
the  centre  of  the  town,  after  very  heavy  losses.  In  the  streets, 
many  of  them  very  narrow,  they  were  assailed  by  showers  of 
stones  and  other  missiles  from  the  hands  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  same  ardour  possessed  all ; and  the  war  which 
was  begun  was  likely  to  be  a war  of  extermination. 

By  four  o’clock,  all  the  troops  had  withdrawn  to  the  centre  of 
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Paris,  their  efforts  were  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Louvre 
and  the  Tuileries,  and  their  lines  extended  from  the  Pont  Neuf 
and  the  Boulevards,  to  the  Madeleine  and  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

At  this  time  Marmont  had  despatched  a messenger  to  the 
king,  telling  him  that  he  could  no  longer  answer  for  the  result 
of  the  contest, — and  requiring  rations  for  the  troops.  An 
answer  was  sent,  that  his  wishes  would  be  complied  with,  and  he 
was  desired  to  distribute  as  much  wine  as  he  might  think  fit,  and 
to  spend  any  quantity  of  money,  for  which  the  king  would  him- 
self be  responsible.  But  all  this  had  been  done  already.  Money 
and  wine  had  been  offered  in  abundance,  and  in  the  king’s  name, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle.  Wine  to  inebriate  the  in- 
tellect— money  to  stifle  humanity  and  conscience — a million  of 
balls,  of  which  many  were  of  rough  copper,  to  extirpate  the  in- 
habitants of  his  good  town  of  Paris,  such  was  the  parting 
greeting  of  Charles  the  Tenth  to  his  people. 

But  attacks  from  the  troops  now  ceased,  they  acted  hencefor- 
ward on  the  defensive.  The  firing  lasted  through  the  night,  and 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens,  whose  numbers,  whose 
energy,  whose  arms  constantly  increased,  while  the  soldiers,  ex- 
hausted by  privations,  want  of  food,  and  of  communication  with 
their  barracks,  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  without  any 
piospect  of  relief. 

The  lamps  of  Paris  had  been  all  broken,  the  streets  unpaved, 
and  protected  by  barricades.  Carts,  coaches,  omnibuses  and 
diligences  had  been  overturned  in  order  to  stop  communications  ; 
the  beautiful  trees  of  the  Boulevards  had  been  felled  and  flung 
across  the  roads,  and  all  the  main  streets  presented  their  bastions 
of  defense.  It  would  seem  as  if  military  genius  of  the  highest 
order  had  presided  over  these  wonderful  works,  A colonel  of 
engineers,  of  seventeen  years  standing,  told  us  he  had  never  seen 
more  perfectly  constructed  ramparts.  Behind  these,  and  from 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  able  marksmen  brought  down  the 
greatest  part  of  the  royalist  officers. 

The  same  evening  the  shops  were  broken  open  of  the  gun- 
makers  who  had  previously  refused  to  deliver  over  their  arms  to 
the  people.  They  obtained  possession  of  the  powder-magazine 
of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  and  distributed  ammunition  to  all  who 
had  need  of  it.  They  occupied  all  the  posts,  except  on  the 
ground  where  the  royal  troops  remained  ; they  placed  guards  at 
all  the  bairicades,  and  waited  the  arrival  of  the  morning  which 
Was  certain  to  decide  the  victory  of  freedom. 

In  trnth,  on  the  29th  of  July,  there  was  little  to  be  done  ; that 
day  was  the  day  of  great  results.  Two  important  positions  re- 
mained to  he  taken— the  Louvre,  and  the  Tuileries  : they  were 
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the  last  hold  of  despotism,  and  these  conquered,  Paris  was 
free. 

The  victories  of  the  evening  had  spread  universal  gladness  and 
joy.  In  every  direction  the  badges  of  royalty  had  been  torn  down 
— there  seemed  scarcely  a vestige  left  of  a race  whose  history  was 
so  closely  associated  with  crimes  and  bloodshed.  The  National 
Guards  were  incredibly  multiplied,  the  glorious  tri-coloured  flag 
was  flying  on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame ; — it  had  been  hailed  with 
a passionate  welcome,  for  which  enthusiasm  is  a feeble  name, 
and  the  attack  which  was  about  to  take  place  was  rather  the  anti- 
cipation of  a victory,  than  the  uncertainty  of  a struggle. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  troops  withdrew  from  the  Pont  Neuf  and 
concentrated  themselves  on  the  Louvre.  The  citizens  followed 
them,  and  a brisk  firing  was  opened.  The  popular  artillery  was 
brought  to  bear,  and  the  troops,  now  withdrawn  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  caused  unrequited  loss  by  their  discharges 
from  the  windows.  But  the  people  still  advanced,  with  perfect 
self-possession,  and  such  as  had  escaped  the  fire  of  the  soldiery 
broke  in  upon  the  Tuileries.  The  Carousel  was  covered  with 
blood.  The  Rue  de  Chartre  became  the  theatre  of  a murderous 
conflict,  and  the  people  were  driven  back,  with  great  slaughter, 
to  the  Palais  Royal.  But  new  re-inforcements  came  onwards 
from  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  The  royal  troops  were  again  forced  to 
fly,  the  people  rushed  after  them  to  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  square  of  the  Carousel  was  obtained  possession  of  by 
the  citizens.  Another  resistance  took  place  at  the  Triumphal 
Arch ; but  the  citizens  advanced  and  forced  the  barrier.  At 
this  moment  the  Swiss  and  the  Royal  Guards  took  to  hasty  flight. 
The  Tuileries  were  in  possession  of  the  people.  The  final  victory 
was.  won,  and  the  troops  were  all  in  full  retreat  through  the 
Champ  Elysees  on  their  way  to  the  dethroned  king,  who  was  at 
St.  Cloud. 

In.another  part  of  Paris  an  event  not  less  remarkable  occurred ; 
at  ten  o’clock  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Marceau  had  arranged  itself 
under  the  orders  of  the  youths  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 
marched  upon  the  esplanade  of  the  Invalids.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain,  and  they  determined  to  attack 
the  Swiss  barracks  in  the  Rue  Babylone. 

The  onset  was  terribly  fierce,  and  scarcely  less  so  the  defence. 
The  Swiss  maintained  a heavy  fire  from  their  windows,  behind 
which,  having  protected  themselves  by  their  mattrasses,  they  were 
sheltered  from  danger.  The  citizens  marched  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  building,  but  found  no  means  of  entrance.  Exasper- 
ated at  this,  they  gathered  together  large  heaps  of  straw,  to 
which  they  set  fire,  and  enveloped  by  the  smoke,  they  were 
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able  to  scale  the  walls,  and  to  force  the  doors  of  the  barracks. 
In  the  first  moments  of  their  fury,  not  a Swiss  escaped,  but  soon 
humanity  obtained  the  mastery,  and  those  who  surrendered  were 
spared.* 

Time  would  fail  us,  had  we  months  before  us,  space  would 
fail  us,  could  we  devote  volumes  to  the  subject,  to  record  those 
individual  traits  of  heroism,  of  moderation,  and  of  generosity 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  How  can  one  select  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  exhibited  the  highest  examples  of  courage 
and  virtue  ? When  the  present  king  of  the  French  sent  rewards 
to  the  schools  of  Paris,  and  bade  the  students  choose  from 
among  their  number  those  who  were  the  most  deserving— they 
could  not  distinguish,  where  all  merited  distinction,  and  they  re- 
spectfully declined  the  honors  which  implied  that  any  one  had 
displayed  merits  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  whole  history  is  one 
of  untarnished  glory,  such  as  never  before  honored  the  records 
of  man.  Never  was  freedom,  so  delightfully  associated  with 
wisdom  and  humanity  ; never  was  a high  and  enobling  sense  of 
duty  and  of  dignity  so  widely  diffused.  “ We  shall  all  go  down 
to  posterity”  said  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  combatants  to  him 
who  writes  these  lines.  “ We  have  given  a lesson”  said  another 
“ which  would  make  a dead  man  start  to  life.”  Romance  might 
find  materials  for  wondrous  stories  in  the  truths  of  these  glorious 
days.  There  was  a young  person  in  man’s  apparel,  among  the 
first  and  foremost  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  frays — when  piled 
among  the  dead,  and  stripped  for  interment,  that  person  was 
found  to  be  a young  woman. 

The  Deputies  assembled.  A municipal  commission  was  chosen, 
and  a provisional  government  established.  The  great  name  of 
Lafayette  was  heard — the  name  of  two  worlds — and  was  transferred 
with  acclamations  to  the  head  of  the  National  Guard;  and  general 
Dubourg,  the  first  officer  of  rank  who  had  shown  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  people,  and  who  had  commanded  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
was  placed  under  -the  orders  of  Lafayette.  General  Gerard  wa^ 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  that  bad  submitted. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  different 


* An  English  young  lady  of  eighteen,  writing  from  Paris  to- her  father 
in  England,  says,  “ We  (herself  and  mother)  went  out  on  the  29th  of  July 
the  day  of  victory.  I never  saw  any  thing  so  ugly  as  the  aspect  of  some  of 
t he  grand peuple.  They  were  as  hideous  as  the  sans  culottes  of  the  stage  ; 
hut  truly  their  moderation  and  civility  were  extraordinary.”  Those  who 
have  marked  the  travestied  figures  which  make  their  appearance  among 
masses  of  people  acting  under  any  strong  excitation,  as  exemplified  at  a 
fire  or  a wreck,  will  perfectly  understand  what  a girl  of  eighteen  means  by 
ugliness.  . , j 
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departments  of  France  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  of  the  retreat 
of  the  despot  and  the  welcome  of  the  citizen  king.  Our  purpose 
was  only  to  glance  over  the  events  of  the  three  days — the  ever 
memorable  and  glorious  days. 

Be  one  reflection  allowed  to  us.  Aristocratic  virtues  have 
been  lauded  to  very  weariness,  but  here  we  demand  some  ad- 
miration for  the  virtues  of  the  people.  Let  him  who  hencefor- 
ward shall  dare  to  speak  of  “the  mob,”  of  the  many,  with  insult, 
scorn  or  contumely,  prepare  himself  with  some  page  out  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  “ higher  orders,”  of  the  few,  which  shall  bear  a 
comparison  with  that  which  records  the  deeds  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  The  people,  the  people,  it  was  the  people  that  did  all. 
They  had  neither  leaders,  nor  plans,  nor  organization ; nothing 
but  their  own  noble  qualities,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  leaders, 
plans,  and  organization  would  have  led  to  so  prompt,  so  perfect 
a triumph.  Each  man  acted  as  if  the  cause  of  his  country  were 
committed  to  his  individual  care.  The  suggestions  of  wisdom, 
from  whatever  lips  they  fell,  became  the  rule  of  conduct ; intel- 
ligence alone  was  by  common  accord  elevated  to  the  posts  of 
command,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  universal  heroism 
grouped  around  it.  Discipline  and  order  grew  out  of  seeming 
chaos.  Every  irregularity  was  instantly  suppressed,  every  crime 
was  promptly  punished.  When  all  the  representatives  of  au- 
thority were  scattered,  safety  and  regularity  and  justice  were 
secured  by  the  Police  of  the  people.  They  rose  for  no  purpose 
of  plunder,  from  no  love  of  outrage.  They  thought  more  of 
their  country  than  of  themselves.  They  did  their  great  and  sub- 
lime deed,  and  they  returned  to  their  daily  labours.  In  truth, 
we  are  entering  upon  a new  era,  and  there  is  much  to  ponder 
on,  both  for  oppressors  and  oppressed. 


Art.  XV. — The  (Edipus  Coloneus ; chiefly  according  to  the  Text  of 
Brunch,  $c,  By  the  Rev.  J.  Brasse,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Coll., 
Cambridge.  London.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1830. 

/T^HIS  little  book  forms  one  of  the  series  entitled  “ School  and 
College  Greek  Classics,  with  English  Notes,  8tc.”  Before 
we  make  a few  remarks  on  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the 
series,  it  will  be  useful  to  premise  some  observations  on  the 
general  plan  and  design  of  the  publication.  Nothing  is  more 
wanted  in  schools  and  colleges  than  cheap  and  portable  editions 
of  classical  authors,  or  those  parts  of  them  that  are  used  in 
college  lecture-rooms : a text  carefully  established  on  the  best 
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MS.  readings,  with  notice  of  conjectural  emendations,  when- 
ever they  are  introduced,  is  nearly  all  that  is  wanted.  An  Index 
of  Proper  Names  is  a useful  addition.  With  an  honest  and  dili- 
gent instructor  to  guide  him,  and  to  make  suitable  comments  on 
all  passages  that  require  it,  a student  will  proceed  in  his  pur-> 
suits  with  zeal  and  confidence  ; nor  will  he  look  for  the  assist- 
ance of  cumbrous  and  expensive  editions  which,  under  the  pre- 
sent trading  system  of  schools,  are  more  profitable  to  the  master 
(the  intermediate  vender)  than  to  the  pupil,  or  any  body  else. 

For  those  who  are  self-instructors,  short  notes,  chiefly  expla- 
natory, are  useful  and  perhaps  necessary  ; and  we  contend  that 
to  write  them  in  any  other  language  than  English  is  a gross  absur- 
dity. This  specimen  of  the  “ School  and  College  Classics”  has 
short  notes,  chiefly  of  the  explanatory  kind,  and  in  English  : so 
far  it  merits  approval.  But  on  the  score  of  cheapness  we  must  enter 
our  protest : a small  octavo  of  a hundred  and  twelve  pages,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  a reprint  of  what  can  can  be  procured  without 
expense,  and  accompanied  by  notes,  which  certainly  could  not 
bring  a high  market-price,  is  offered  for  the  moderate  price  of 
5s.  Should  the  learned  editor  present  us  with  the  seven  plays 
of  Sophocles  at  5s.  each,  the  sum  total  will  be  1/.  15s.,  which, 
considering  the  mode  in  which  the  thing  is  got  up,  is  not  cheap, 
but  very  dear.  But  the  principle  by  which  a high  price  is 
asked  for  a work  is  well  known  to  the  Bungay  publishers,  and 
others  of  the  same  stamp  ; a man  will  buy  eternally  their  sepa- 
rate numbers  without  being  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  is  thus 
paying  a higher  price  than  he  ought.  It  must  be  on  this  prin- 
ciple, and  no  other,  that  a book  is  sold  for  5s.,  which,  if  it  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a reasonable  sale,  would  pay  well  at  the  price 
of  3s.  6d. 

The  edition  of  the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  by  Dr.  Brasse,  is  not  a 
book  that  is  useful  for  a scholar,  because  the  editor  does  not 
always  give  the  MS.  variations  where  they  are  important,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  emendations  of  Brunck,  or  others,  stand  in 
the  text  without  any  intimation  being  given.  For  example,  line 
354,  instead  of  tpig,  the  MS.  reading,  we  find  Ipwg,  the  con- 
jecture of  Tyrrwhitt,  followed  by  Brunck,  and  others  ; there  is 
a note  on  the  verse,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  alteration, 
which  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  unnecessary,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  general  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

In  another  instance  where  he  informs  us  that  Brunck’s 
emendation  is  preferred  to  the  MS. ; we  differ  in  opinion  from 
the  editor : line  274,  we  find  in  the  MS.  eha  rovg  $eoi>g  poipaig 
(or  poipav)  lyyticrOt  pn^apiLg,  which  is  probably  slightly  cor- 
rupted. The  remedy  of  writing  poipa  is  less  violent  than 

vol.  xin. — Westminster  Revieiv,  2 k 
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Brunck’s  emendation,  and  to  substitute  wpav  for  poipaiQ  or 
poipav  is  one  of  those  desperate  remedies  which  are  worse  than 
the  disease : tv  poipy  aytiv  is  established  on  the  authority  of 
Herod,  ii.  172.  and  tends  to  protect  the  usage  of  polpq.  in  this 
passage. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  and,  in  many  instances,  impossible  to 
ascertain  Dr.  Brasse’s  opinions  on  particular  points  or  pas- 
sages ; for,  instead  of  giving  the  desired  information,  he  very 
frequently  refers  us  to  his  own  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  or  to  the 
plays  of  Drs.  Blomfield  and  Monck.  But  Dr.  Brasse  cannot 
expect  a man,  who  has  bought  his  CEdipus  Coloneus  for  the 
purpose  of  thoroughly  studying  it,  to  procure  his  CEdipus 
Rex,  and  his  Greek  Gradus,  and  Biomfield’s  plays,  and  Monck’s 
Hippolytus,  and  a dozen  other  books  to  which  he  refers  for  that 
information  which  he  ought  to  have  given,  and  which  could  be 
given  in  few  words.  In  line  1445,  the  word  Kiy\av(v  occurs, 
and  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  pupil 
this  class  of  verbs  in  -avw,  but,  instead  of  it,  we  find  a reference 
to  Biomfield’s  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  to  Monck’s  Hip- 
polytus ; but  suppose  the  student  to  procure  Blomfield’s 
Persse,  full  of  expectation  to  know  the  Bishop’s  opinion,  what 
does  he  find  ? a note  that  teaches  nothing,  a quotation  from  the 
Etymologicum  Magnum,  and  a reference  to  Monck’s  Hippolytus. 
Again,  on  referring  to  the  Index,  we  find  this  item  : “ verbs  in 
avu),  formation  of,  1446  but,  on  turning  there,  nothing  more 
is  discovered  than  the  two  references  just  mentioned.  Verily, 
our  Hellenists  seem  to  be  in  a league  to  tax  the  pockets  of  all 
readers  of  Greek ; and  long,  long  ago,  have  our  getters-up  of 
play  editions  been  recommending  the  books  of  one  another  in 
fulsome  notes,  with  indiscriminate  panegyric. 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  condition  of  Greek  learning 
in  this  country  as  exhibited  in  our  editions  of  Greek  plays, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  puerile  character  of  many 
remarks,  particularly  those  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
moral  or  religious  notions  developed  in  the  Attic  dramatists. 
While  we  find  in  some  of  these  editions,  as,  for  example,  those 
of  Elmsley,  great  acuteness  in  verbal  criticism,  and  excellent 
philological  precepts  derived  from  the  usage  of  the  scenic  poets  ; 
in  others,  as  in  this  play  of  Dr.  Brasse,  we  have  the  most  childish 
remarks,  both  on  the  matter  and  the  words. 

That  there  are  no  useful  notes  in  Dr.  Brasse’s  book,  cannot  be 
truly  said  : some  are  good,  to  which  he  has  attached  the  names 
of  Elmsley,  &c.;  others  that  are  good,  we  suspect  not  to  be  his 
own,  because  of  the  numerous  trifling  remarks  which  are  undoubt- 
edly from  his  hand.  Line  1599,  CEdipus  receives  the  announce- 
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ment  of  his  approaching  end  : ’ktwjjo-s  p\v  Zsvq  xOovio c,  on 
which  we  have  this  note,  “ Subterraneous  Jupiter,  i.  e.  Pluto, 
See  Bloraf.  M.  P.  V.  1029.”  It  is  not  every  body  that  has  a 
copy  of  the  orthodox  Prometheus,  and  we  do  not  know  what  is 
its  interpretation  of  the  Z tvg  x@°vtoC  ; but  the  Doctor  should 
have  told  his  pupils  that  the  Zei/g  x^oviog  is  a personification  of 
the  earthquake,  which,  if  he  should  ever  have  the  good  fortune 
to  feel,  he  will  at  once  comprehend. 

Line  1336,  Polynices  speaks  of  the  triumphant  success  of  his 
brother,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  following  profound  remark : 
“ The  ridicule  of  a triumphant  enemy  seems  to  have  been  the 
bitterest  degradation  and  insult  which  was  calculated  upon  by 
the  ancients,  and  worse  than  death  itself.  Medea  murdered  her 
children,  rather  than  afford  herself  to  be  a laughing-stock  to  her 
enemies and  then  comes  a crowd  of  references  to  prove  this 
doubtful  point,  which  is  also  important  enough  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Index.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  more  worthy  of 
admiration,  the  Doctor’s  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  or  the 
correct  language  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  curious  will 
find  other  notes  worthy  of  attention. 

Dr.  Brasse  belongs  to  that  school  of  Greek  criticism  com- 
monly called  the  Porsonian,  of  which  Dr.  Blomfield  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments.  The  founder  of 
this  dynasty,  who,  we  believe,  never  expected  so  long  a line  of 
successors,  was  a man  of  mettle,  and  of  sound  learning.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  best 
parts  of  his  subject.  The  characteristics  of  this  school  in  its 
present  decrepitude,  are,  a disposition  to  canonize,  i.  e.  make 
canons,  or  absolute  laws,  where,  in  some  cases,  certainty  is 
unattainable,  and  in  others,  facts  are  against  them ; to  labour  hard 
to  establish  minute  differences ; to  compare  any  given  line  or 
word  of 'a  dramatic  writer  with  every  other  that  has  the  least 
resemblance ; to  neglect  the  best  prose  writers  : to  continue 
ignorant  of  the  real  etymological  structure  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, to  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Porson  himself  had 
paid  little  attention. 

In  the  notes  of  Dr.  Brasse,  we  stumble  at  every  step  on  some 
old  remark,  or  some  puerile  explanation,  well  known  to  those 
who  have  listened  to  lecture-room  prelections,  in  which  sound 
and  talk  predominate  over  sense. 

Line  397.  We  have  the  usage  of  Kpartw  explained  : “ Kpurko 
with  a genitive,  signifies  to  rule  over,  or  be  master  of : with  an 
accusative  to  possess  or  hold.  See  Matt.  Gr.  Gr.  S.  338,  b.” 
We  admit  that  some  slight  shade  of  difference  may  perhaps  be 
established  between  the  verb  with  these  two  cases  respectively  5 
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but  we  do  not  admit  that  Dr.  Brasse’ s definition  contains  within 
it  the  least  notion  of  difference  ; nor  can  we  reconcile  this 
note  with  another  line,  648  “ Kpareu)  with  a gen.,  expresses  a vic- 
tory over;  with  an  accusative,  command,  rule.  See  Greek 
Gradus  in  V.” 

The  Greek  Gradus  referred  to  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Brasse,  which 
together  with  his  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  must  be  purchased  before 
the  student  can  know  his  opinions  on  many  passages  of  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus.  The  Gradus  has  obtained  praise.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  deserved  it. 

Dr.  Brasse’s  faults  are  those  of  omission,  as  well  as  com- 
mission. Line  1440  we  find  e'l  <xov  otejotjSw,  the  MS.  readingi 
Brunck  unadvisedly  changed  ft  into  rjv,  but  Elmsley  de- 
fends and  maintains  the  MS.  reading,  and  refers  to  CEdip. 
Tyran.l.  198, where  the  genuine  reading  is  ft  with  the  subjunctive, 
not  Tjv.  The  Doctor  does  not  refer  us  to  his  CEdip. Tyran.  though 
the  question,  as  a matter  of  Greek  philology,  is  much  more 
important  than  some  which  he  discusses.  Compare  Herod,  i.  57. 
Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2.  22.  on  the  usage  of  el  with  the  subjunctive. 

Though  Dr.  Brasse  has  published  a Greek  Gradus,  which 
somebody  calls  a monument  “ of  taste,  learning,  and  indefati- 
gable industry,”  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  knows  just  as 
little  of  Prosody  as  when  he  began  to  compile  his  book.  Line 
511,  we  have  this  note,  “the  second  syllable  of  Se  iXaiag  must 
be  scanned  as  short  on  account  of  the  metre.”  Now,  what 
does  this  mean  “ the  second  syllable  must  be  scanned  as 
short”?  It  merely  presents  a difficulty  to  the  student,  but 
does  not  remove  it.  One  of  the  most  important  general  facts  in 
the  Prosodial  System  is  expounded  by  the  precept  of  “ scanning 
as  short.” — Where  t is  placed  between  two  vowels,  it  may  be 
attached  in  pronunciation  to  either  of  them  : in  the  former  case, 
it  is  one  of  those  liquid  sounds,  well  known  in  many  European 
languages ; in  the  latter,  it  still  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
sound,  and  may  be  fairly  represented  by  our  letter  y.  Thus, 
then,  we  may  pronounce  SsiAmac — deilay-as,  or  deilS-yas  : in 
the  former  example  we  say  the  second  syllable  is  long ; in  the 
latter,  it  is  short : those  who  have  heard  Greek  pronounced  by 
a native,  or  who  are  acquainted  with  any  modern  language, 
besides  their  own,  will  understand  what  is  meant.  We  mean  to 
affirm,  then,  that  wherever  l is  placed  between  two  vowels,  it 
may  be  attached  to  the  former,  and  thus  make  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a long  syllable  ; or  it  may  be  pronounced  with  the 
latter  vowel.  The  list  of  diphthongs  in  the  grammar  ought  to  be 
increased  in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down.  Line  456 
begins  aAiajv  nouiaQai  where  the  first  syllable  of  iroteioOai  is 
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short,  according  to  this  general  principle,  and  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  po-yeisthai  : in  Porson’s  and  Dobree’s  Edition  of  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes  ttouo  is  written  7row,  which,  if  it  be  done 
for  metrical  reasons,  is  an  unnecessary  alteration.  While  we 
are  on  this  subject  we  may  remark  that  the  word  vibg  may  be 
pronounced  either  hoo-yos,  or  hwe-os,  in  conformity  with  what 
has  been  explained  ; and  if  we  admit  (what  can  not  be  well  dis- 
puted) that  the  Greek  v is  well  represented  by  the  Italian  sound 
of  w,  and  the  i by  the  long  sound  of  e in  me,  it  will  then  be 
some  relief  to  those  who  have  long  complained  of  the  difficulty 
in  this  verse  of  Homer  II.  i.  9.  Ajjtouc  ku\  Aiog  vlbg'  6 yap,  Sic. 
to  pronounce  the  word  hoo-yos. 

Occasionally  the  Doctor  ventures  on  an  original  remark  or 
explanation  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  he  has  done  some- 
thing : line  104,  &c.  CEdipus  prays  for  an  end  of  his  sufferings, 
“ unless  the  deities  may  think  that  he  has  not  suffered  enough 
(el  pr)  8okw  tl  peiovwg  e^eiv,)  though  always  a slave  to  the  great- 
est sorrows.”  The  Doctor  translates  it  thus  “ Unless  I seem  to 
be  somewhat  too  low  or  mean  [for  your  protection]  ” : this 
is  presumed  to  be  original,  as  no  name  is  attached  to  it. 

But  though  many  of  the  Doctor’s  expositions  and  sug- 
gestions are  trivial  or  inexact,  he  is  a better  critic  than  one 
whom  he  lauds  in  no  common  terms.  Line  422  begins  we  our’ 
av,  &c.  where  we  learn  in  the  note  that  Dr.  Blomfield  proposes, 
wv  or  o)8’  instead  of  d>c,  which  is  as  unnecessary  an  alteration  as 
most  that  he  has  made.  The  editor,  in  this  instance,  wisely 
keeps  to  his  text.  Line  149  Dr.  Brasse  is  on  the  word  <i>vTa\piog 
where  he  says,  “ Dr.  Blomfield,  who  with  his  great  learning  and 
good  sense,  illustrates  the  meaning  (f>vra\piog” : this  is  the 
usual  style  in  which  a brother  critic  is  introduced,  and  so 
frequent  and  so  indiscriminate  is  our  editor’s  panegyric,  that 
those  who  deserve  praise  would  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  Doc- 
tor’s laudations.  The  “ great  learning  ” alluded  to  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  the  Glossaries  to  iEschylus ; and  the  re- 
mark on  the  “ good  sense  ” is  only  excusable  because  it  was 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  corre- 
spondence with  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams.  The  Doctor  has 
found  out  a few  who  are  deserving  of  his  panegyric,  but  they 
surely  cannot  like  the  gross  sauce  with  which  it  is  seasoned. 
In  one  more  instance  at  least,  his  praise  is  as  much  misplaced,  as 
where  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Blomfield’s  “ good  sense line  412,  we 
are  referred  to  Dr.  Butler’s  most  useful  Manual  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography.  That  which  is  bad  in  design,  imperfect 
and  inacurate  in  its  execution,  deserves  and  receives  the  praise 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  judge. 
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Many  of  Dr.  Brasse’s  explanations  are  founded  on  certain 
notions  of  ellipses,  and  of  one  thing  being  put  for  another,  in  which 
he  has  often  the  sanction  of  good  scholars,  whom  he  quotes  or 
refers  to.  But  many  of  these  illustrations  are  really  obscura- 
tions, and  do,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  render  that  dark,  which 
without  them  is  clear.  Line  142.  VVe  have  the  reply  of  CEdi- 
pus to  the  surprise  which  the  Chorus  expresses  at  his  wretched 
appearance  : ov  wavv  poipac;  tvdaipoviaaL  II pwTr\q,  u>  rijcr  S’  ecjtopoi 
■%u)pag.  This  is  the  editor’s  explanation : “ not  a person  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  very  first  destiny.”  Evdaipoviaai,  he 
says,  “ is  governed  of  wote,  and  poipag  of  evekci  understood.” 
This  explanation  has  its  origin  in  a notion  that  the  Greek  words 
are  not  rightly  arranged,  that  half  of  them  are  omitted,  and  that 
to  do  them  into  English  they  must  be  first  set  right : this 
operation  is  called  supplying  ellipses,  and  putting  the  words  in 
the  “ ordo,”  and  is  one  that  is  much  practised  by  all  half-learned 
persons. 

Dr.  Brasse,  no  doubt,  will  reject  the  proposed  translation  as 
zealously  as  he  would  a heresy : <c  not  at  all  of  a fortune  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  as  the  first,”  where,  though  we  add  the  word 
we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  thing  is  wanting  in  the 
Greek,  but  we  affirm  that  the  whole  English  phrase  corresponds 
to  the  whole  Greek  phrase.  It  is  not  with  the  English  or  the 
meaning  of  Dr.  Brasse,  that  we  quarrel ; but  we  wish  to  show 
that  neither  evek a nor  wore  are  required  for  the  explanation  of 
the  text:  the  latter  elliptic  word  suggested,  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  former  is  injurious.  His  mode  of  expressing  euScu- 
I uoviaai  by  a passive  verb,  is  unnecessary,  and  leads  to  certain 
confused  notions,  which  are  comprised  in  the  language  of  the 
craft  by  “ activum  pro  passivo.” 

At  the  end  of  the  book  are  printed  one  hundred  and  ten  ex- 
amination questions,  many  of  which  are  very  appropriate, 
others  are  trifling,  and  are  part  of  a system  which  is  bad.  The 
special  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prepare  youths  to  get  into  the 
first  class  at  a college  examination. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Dr.  Brasse,  let  him  once  more  be 
warned  against  his  friend  Dr.  Blomfield,  and  let  him  not  take 
for  true  all  that  his  learned  associate  says.  We  are  informed, 
line  673,  that  pivvpog  is  a young  bird  : it  would  be  quite  as 
accurate  to  say  that  it  is  a young  whelp.  A word,  which  de- 
notes a particular  kind  of  sound,  must  not  be  explained  by 
telling  a young  student,  that  it  designates  any  animal  whose 
particular  note  or  cry  the  word  happens  to  express. 
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Art.  XVI. — 1572  Chronique  du  Temps  de  Charles  I X— P ar  V Auteur  du 
Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul.  Paris.  1829. 

T^HIS  is  another  production  of  M.  Merimee,  the  very  clever 
author  of  Clara  Gazul ; displaying  as  much  talent,  brilliancy 
and  wit  as  his  first  production.  The  young  Parisian  has  all  a 
Frenchman’s  tact  for  les  ridicules  of  society  ; he  shows  discern- 
ment in  his  portraiture  of  manners,  delicacy  of  observation  in 
all  those  slight  touches  which  individualize  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  men  and  things.  A representation  of  manners  was 
what  he  aimed  at  in  la  Jaquerie.  But  drama  does  not  afford 
canvas  wide  enough  for  the  painting  of  manners  ; character  and 
passion  and  interest  of  situation  are  its  peculiar  province  ; the 
two  last  form,  in  spite  of  their  deficiency  in  the  first,  the  chain 
of  the  great  French  dramatists — all  three  are  united  to  a wonder 
in  our  Shakespeare.  There  is  a secret  in  the  drama  which 
would  seem  more  masonic  and  exclusive  than  that  of  any  other 
composition,  or  why  have  not  our  great  novelists,  masters  of 
passion,  plot  or  character,  produced  dramas  equal  to  their 
romances  ? Why  has  almost  every  modern  attempt  proved  a 
failure — cold  inanities  ? — Clara  Gazul  possessed,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  dramatic  talent — there  was  not  the  spirit  of  a high 
sustained  tragedy,  but  there  were  dramatic  scenes  of  very  great 
merit.  A novel  is  the  very  frame  to  encase  a picture  of  man- 
ners, and  that  especially  is  what  M.  Merimee  has  aimed  at  in 
his  Chronicle.  There  is  some  carelessness,  and  a good  deal  of 
crudeness,  but  there  are  vigor,  life,  and  wit.  The  story  is  not 
very  striking,  the  scenes,  many  of  them,  are  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

The  moment  of  time  chosen  is  on  occasion  of  the  hollow 
peace  patched'  up  between  Charles  IX  and  the  admiral  de 
Coligny  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
Bernard  de  Mergy,  a cadet  of  a noble  Protestant  family,  travels 
to  Paris  to  find  service  in  the  army.  His  elder  brother  pre- 
ceded him,  but  he  has  become  a convert  to  Catholicism,  and 
therefore  is  regarded  as  an  enfant  perdu  by  his  junior.  Mergy 
on  his  road  falls  in  with  some  German  Protestant  troopers — he 
contrives  to  get  rifled  by  them,  and  thus  arrives  pennyless  in  the 
metropolis  ; his  first  rencontre  is  with  his  elder  brother  George, 
who  is  a gallant  fellow,  who  left  the  Protestant  cause  because  he 
had  been  ill  used  by  its  chief,  but  who  retains  every  generous  and 
amiable  quality.  The  brothers  become  friends  immediately, 
and  George  introduces  the  young  adventurer  to  his  friends, 
the  young  and  dissipated  noblesse  of  France  ; and  the  same 
evening  induces  him,  by  the  hope  of  seeing  a certain  beautiful 
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lady  of  the  court,  to  whom  in  a very  sudden  manner  he  loses  his 
heart,  to  go  and  hear  a popular  Catholic  preacher’s  evening 
sermon.  We  are  led  to  the  sacristy  where  the  friar  is  asking 
a text  of  the  gay  noble  Parisians  with  whom  Mergy  had  dined. 

‘ “ Quick,  my  text,”  cried  the  Monk — f Mort  de  ma  vie — by  this 
time  I ought  to  have  mounted  the  pulpit — ” 

‘ “ Peste  ! father  Lubin  ! You  swear  as  lustily  as  the  king,”  said  cap- 
tain de  Mergy. 

* “ I wager  he  won’t  swear  in  his  sermon,”  said  Beville. 

f “Wherefore  not — if  I take  it  into  my  head  ?”  replied  father  Lubin, 
boldly. 

f “ I wager  ten  pistoles  that  you  dare  not — ” 

‘ “ Ten  pistoles  ! done  !” 

‘ “ Beville,”  said  the  captain,  “ I’ll  go  halves  in  your  bet.” 

No,  no,”  replied  the  other,  “I  wish  to  win  the  good  father’s  money 
myself,  and  if  he  swears — faith  ! 1 shall  not  regret  my  ten  pistoles. 
A preacher's  oaths  are  worth  the  cash.” 

“ I declare  to  you,”  said  father  Lubin,  “ that  I have  already  won. 
I will  begin  my  sermon  by  three  oaths — ah,  gentlemen  cavaliers,  you 
imagine  that  because  you  wear  a rapier  at  your  belt,  and  feathers  in 
your  caps,  that  you  alone  have  a talent  for  swearing — now  you  shall 
see.” 

f With  these  words  he  quitted  the  Sacristy  and  mounted  the 
pulpit — a profound  silence  reigned  through  the  assembly. 

f The  preacher  threw  his  eyes  upon  those  who  pressed  round  his 
pulpit,  as  if  to  seek  him  with  whom  he  had  made  his  wager — when 
lie  perceived  him  leaning  against  a column  exactly  opposite  to  him  j 
he  knitted  his  brows — put  his  arms  a kimbo — and  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  in  a rage  began  thus  : — 

‘ “ My  dear  Brothers, 

‘ “ Par  la  vertu  ! par  la  mort ! par  le  sang  ! — By  virtue  ! by  death  ! 
by  blood  !” 

‘ A murmur  of  surprise  and  indignation  interrupted  the  preacher,  or 
rather  filled  the  pause  he  purposely  made — 

* “ Of  God,”  continued  the  cordelier,  with  a very  devout  nasal 
twang,  “ we  are  saved  and  delivered  from  hell.” 

f A burst  of  laughter  now  interrupted  him.  Beville  drew  his  purse 
from  his  girdle,  and  shook  it  before  the  preacher,  thus  confessing 
that  he  had  lost.’  — p.  87. 

The  book  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a regular  story,  it  rather 
presents  a series  of  pictures  colored  after  those  times — the  lady 
who  attracted  de  Mergy’s  admiration,  was  the  countess  de 
Turgis,  who  was  then  attended  by  a certain  Comminges,  not 
because  she  liked  him,  but  because  he  challenged  and  killed 
every  one  who  interfered  with  him.  She  looks  favourably  on 
Mergy,  and  Comminges  half  insults  him.  An  amateur  of  duels 
perceives  the  occurrence  and  addresses  the  provincial — 
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'“My  dear  friend,”  said  the  Baron,  “you  are  quite  new  here,  and 
perhaps,  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  yourself?” 

‘ Mergy  looked  at  him  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 

‘ “ Your  brother  is  occupied  and  cannot  advise  you  ; if  you  will 
permit  me,  1 will  supply  his  place.” 

‘ “ I am  not  aware,  sir,  of  what — ” 

‘ “ You  have  been  deeply  injured — you  seem  pensive,  and  I do  not 
doubt  that  you  are  considering  how  to  revenge  yourself.” 

‘ “ Revenge  myself  ? On  whom  ?”  asked  Mergy,  blushing  up  to  his 
eyes. 

‘ “ Did  not  little  Comminges  brush  rudely  past  you,  just  now  ? All 
the  court  saw  the  circumstance,  and  will  expect  you  to  take  it  to 
heart.” 

f “ But,”  said  Mergy,  “ in  a crowded  apartment  it  is  not  strange 
that  some  one  should  involuntarily  have  pushed  against  me.” 

“ M.  de  Mergy,  I have  not  the  honour  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  you — your  brother  is  my  friend,  and  he  can  tell  you 
that  I practise,  as  much  as  possible,  the  divine  precept  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  injuries.  I do  not  wish  to  force  you  into  a quarrel,  but  at  the 
same  time  I think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  Comminges  did  not 
push  you  accidentally.  He  did  it  because  he  wished  to  affront  you,  and 
even  if  he  had  not  touched  you,  he  insulted  you  ; because  in  picking 
up  the  countess  of  Turgis’s  glove,  he  usurped  a right  that  belonged  to 
you.  The  glove  was  at  your  feet ; ergo , you  only  had  the  right  to  pick 
it  up  and  present  it.  Besides,  turn  and  you  will  see  Comminges  at 
the  other  end  of  the  gallery  pointing  at  you,  and  ridiculing  you.” 
'Mergy  turned  and  saw  Comminges  surrounded  by  five  or  six 
young  men,  to  whom  he  related,  laughing,  some  circumstance  which 
excited  their  curiosity.  Nothing  proved  that  he  was  the  subject  that 
occupied  them  : buf,  on  the  insinuation  of  his  charitable  adviser, 
Mergy  felt  a violent  anger  awaken  in  his  heart. — “ I will  seek  him 
after  the  hunt,”  said  he,  “ I will  shew  him” — 

* “ O do  not  put  off  so  good  a resolution — besides  you  will  offend 
God  less  in  calling  out  your  adversary  in  the  first  heat  of  injury,  than 
after  having  given  time  for  reflection.  In  a moment  of  transport  it  is 
but  a venial  offence — you  appoint  a meeting — and  you  keep  it  in  order 
to  avoid  the  still  greater  sin  of  breaking  your  word.  Oh  ! I forgot  I 
was  speaking  to  a Protestant.  At  all  events  arrange  a meeting  imme- 
diately— I will  bring  him  to  you  directly.” 

‘ “ I hope  he  will  not  refuse  to  excuse  himself.” 

‘ “ My  good  friend,  undeceive  yourself ; Comminges  never  said  in 
his  life,  I was  in  the  icrong.  But  he  is  a brave  man,  and  will  give  you 
every  satisfaction.’  ” — p.  125. 

After  a little  more  discourse,  the  Baron  de  Vaudreuil  brings 
up  the  practised  duellist.  Comminges,  hat  in  hand,  bowed 
with  a very  impertinent  air,  saying,  in  a soft  tone  of  voice,  “ You 
wish  to  speak  to  me,  Sir  ? ” 

'Anger  made  the  blood  suffuse  Mergy’s  face,  and  he  instantly 
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replied*  in  a firmer  voice  than  he  could  have  hoped*  “ You  behaved 
impertinently  to  me — I desire  satisfaction.” 

‘ Vaudreuil  nodded  approbation.  Comminges  drew  himself  up,  put 
his  hand  on  his  hip — the  received  mode  then  of  such  cases — 'saying 
very  gravely  : “ You  are  the  challenger,  sir  ; I*  as  challenged*  have 
the  choice  of  arms.” 

* “ Name  those  you  select !” 

f Comminges  reflected  a moment : — “ The  estoc,”*  he  said,  “ is  a 
good  arm,  but  its  wounds  disfigure — and  at  our  age,”  continued  he, 
smiling,  “ one  does  not  care  to  shew  one’s  mistress  a great  scar  in  the 
face.  The  rapier  makes  a little  hole — but  it  suffices  (and  he  smiled 
again)j  I choose  the  rapier  and  the  poignard.” 

e “ Extremely  well,”  said  Mergy,  and  he  was  going  away. 

‘ “ One  moment,”  cried  Vaudreuil — “ you  forgot  to  name  the  place 
for  meeting.” 

£ “ The  Pre-aux-Cleres,”  said  Comminges,  ff  is  the  usual  place  at 
court ; and  if  this  gentleman  has  not  a predilection  for  some  other 
place ?” 

‘ “ At  the  Pre-aux-Cleres,  then,  be  it.” 

‘ “ As  to  the  hour — 1 cannot  rise  before  eight — for  reasons  of  my 
own — you  understand  me — I shall  not  sleep  at  home  to  night — so  I 
cannot  be  at  the  Pre  before  nine  o’clock.” 

‘ “ At  nine  o'clock,  then.’  ” — p.  129. 

Comminges  is  killed  in  the  duel — Mergy  wounded  and  forced 
to  hide  himself — the  beautiful  countess  has  compassion  on  her 
brave  cavalier. 

The  description  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  is  finely 
executed — but  dreadful.  Mergy  is  saved  by  his  Catholic  mis- 
tress, and  takes  refuge  at  Rochelle.  La  None,  a famous 
Huguenot,  had  several  times  been  taken  prisoner  and  spared  by 
the  king — he  sends  him  to  Rochelle  to  induce  its  inhabitants  to 
submit — a task  La  None  consents  to  undertake,  upon  condition 
that  the  king  will  exact  nothing  of  him  contrary  to  his  honour. 
La  None  is  received  with  suspicion  by  the  Mayor  of  Rochelle — 
to  gain  his  confidence  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Calvinists — 'then  the  king  accused  him  of  perjury  to  him.  The 
Catholics  exclaimed  against  him  for  having  deceived  the  king  ; 
the  Protestants  for  betraying  them.  In  this  position,  La  None, 
full  of  disgust,  exposed  himself  each  day  to  certain  death.  The 
picture  of  this  man  is  the  best  part  of  the  book.  We  must 
extract  it. 

f On  returning  from  a successful  sally,  charged  with  prisoners.  La 
None  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  them  from  being  massacred — to 
the  great  rage  of  the  populace.  Having  effected  this.  La  None,  accom- 
panied by  some  gentlemen  only,  alighted  before  the  Hotel-de-Ville. 


* A great  two-edged  sword. 
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The  Mayor  met  him  at  the  door,  followed  by  several  citizens,  and  an 
old  Protestant  Clergyman  named  La  Place. 

f “ Well,  brave  La  None,”  said  the  Mayor,  holding  out  his  hand  to 
him,  “ you  have  shewn  these  assassins  that  all  our  brave  men  were 
not  killed  with  the  Admiral.” 

' “ We  have  been  tolerably  successful,  sir,”  replied  La  None, 
modestly.  “ Only  five  of  our  number  slain,  and  very  few  wounded.” 

‘ “ Twice  you  led  the  sally,  M.  de  la  None,”  answered  the  other— 
“We  were  sure  of  success  before-hand.” 

‘ “ And  what  could  La  None  achieve,  without  the  aid  of  God  ?” 
exclaimed  the  old  minister,  angrily.  “ It  is  God  who  fought  for  us  to- 
day ; he  has  listened  to  our  prayers.” 

‘ “ God  gives  and  takes  away  victory  at  his  pleasure,”  said  La 
None,  in  a calm  voice,  “ and  him  only  ought  we  to  thank  for  our  suc- 
cesses.” Then,  turning  to  the  Mayor — “ Well,  sir,  has  the  council 
deliberated  on  the  new  propositions  of  his  Majesty  ?” 

f ff  Yes,”  replied  the  Mayor,  “ we  have  just  sent  back  the  herald 
with  our  entreaty  that  he  should  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  again 
summoning  us.  Henceforth  we  reply  only  with  our  guns.” 

‘ “ You  ought  to  have  hanged  the  herald,”  observed  the  minister, 
“ for  is  it  not  written” 

‘ La  None  sighed,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  without  replying. 

‘ “ What ! yield  !”  pursued  the  Mayor : “ yield  ! while  yet  ourwalls 
stand — when  the  enemy  dares  not  even  approach  them,  while  each 
day  we  brave  them  in  their  very  trenches.  Believe  me,  M.  de  la 
None,  if  there  were  no  soldiers  in  Rochelle,  the  very  women  only 
would  suffice  to  repulse  the  assassins  of  Paris.” 

‘ “ Sir  ; when  one  is  the  strongest  one  ought  to  speak  with  mode- 
ration of  one’s  enemies  ; and  when  one  is  the  weakest  ” 

‘ ((  And  who  tells  you  that  we  are  weak?”  interrupted  La  Place— 
" Does  not  God  fight  for  us  ? And  was  not  Gideon  with  three  hundred 
Israelites  stronger  than  all  the  army  of  Midian  ?” 

f “ You  know  better  than  any  one  else,  sir,  how  ill  we  are  provi- 
sioned. Our  powder  is  scarce — I have  been  obliged  to  forbid  the 
gunners  to  fire  from  any  distance.” 

f “ Montgomery  will  send  us  some  from  England,”  said  the 
Mayor. 

‘ “ Fire  from  Heaven  will  fall  on  the  Papists,”  said  the  Minister. 
f “ Bread  becomes  dearer  every  day,  Mr.  Mayor.” 
e “ One  of  these  days  the  English  fleet  will  arrive,  and  our  town 
be  abundantly  supplied.” 

‘ “ God  will  rain  manna,  if  necessary,”  cried  La  Place,  impetuously. 
f “ As  to  the  succours  of  which  you  speak,”  said  La  None,  “ if  a 
south  wind  should  happen  to  prevail  for  several  days  they  cannot  enter 
our  port. — Besides  they  may  be  taken.” 

‘ “ We  shall  have  a north  wind  ! such  1 predict,  Man  of  little  faith,” 
said  the  minister,  “ thou  hast  lost  thy  right  arm  and  thy  courage  with 
it.” 

f La  None  appeared  resolved  not  to  reply  to  him.  He  continued., 
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addressing  the  Mayor,  “ When  we  lose  a man  it  costs  us  more  than  ten 
do  to  our  enemy.  I fear  that  if  the  Catholics  press  the  siege  with 
vigor,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  much  harder  conditions  than  those 
which  you  now  reject  with  such  contempt.  If,  as  I hope,  the  king  is 
satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  his  authority  in  this  town,  without 
exacting  inadmissible  sacrifices,  1 think  we  ought  to  open  our  gates 
to  him — for  he  is  our  master  after  all.” 

‘ “ We  have  no  master,  except  Christ ! A blasphemer  alone  could 
give  the  name  of  master,  to  that  ferocious  Achab — Charles,  who  drinks 
the  blood  of  the  prophets  !”  The  minister’s  fury  redoubled  at  sight 
of  the  imperturbability  of  La  None. 

‘ “Por  my  own  part,”  said  the  Mayor,  “I  remember  well  that  the 
last  time  that  the  admiral  passed  through  our  town,  he  told  us  that 
the  king  had  given  his  word  that  his  Protestant  and  Catholic  subjects 
should  be  treated  alike.  Six  months  after,  the  king,  who  had  thus  past 
his  word,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  If  we  open  our  gates  the 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew  will  be  reacted  within  them.” 

{ “ The  king  was  deceived  by  the  Guises.  He  repents  and  would 
ransom  the  blood  that  has  been  shed.  If  you  irritate  the  Catholics  by 
your  obstinacy,  in  not  treating — all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom  will 
come  upon  you — and  the  reformed  religion  will  lose  its  only  refuge. 
Peace!  peace  is  the  word — believe  me,  sir.” 

‘ ff  Coward,”  cried  the  minister,  “ thou  desirest  peace  because  thou 
fearest  for  thy  life.” 

‘ “ Oh  ! M.  La  Place,”  said  the  Mayor. 

‘ “ In  short,”  said  La  None,  “ my  last  word  is — that  if  the  king 
agrees  not  to  put  a garrison  into  Rochelle — and  permits  us  the  free 
exercise  of  our  religion — we  ought  to  deliver  up  our  keys  and  assure 
him  of  our  submission.” 

f “ Thou  art  a traitor,”  cried  La  Place,  “ the  tyrant’s  hireling !” 

‘ “ Good  God  ! what  are  you  saying,  M.  La  Place,”  repeated  the 
Mayor. 

- f La  None  smiled  scornfully,  saying : “ you  perceive,  Mr.  Mayor, 
that  we  live  in  strange  times — warriors  talk  of  peace — and  ministers 
preach  war. — My  dear  Sir,”  continued  he,  at  length  addressing 
La  Place,  ” it  is,  I think,  your  dinner  time,  and  your  wife  is  of  course 
waiting  for  you  at  home.” 

‘These  words  redoubled  the  anger  of  the  minister.  Pie  could  think 
of  no  abuse  sufficiently  bitter — and  as  a blow  renders  a reasonable 
answer  unnecessary,  he  struck  the  cheek  of  the  old  commander.’ 

‘ “ God’s  day  ! what  are  you  about  ?”  cried  the  Mayor — “ are  you 
mad  to  strike  M.  de  la  None,  the  best  citizen  and  the  bravest  soldier  of 
Rochelle  !’’ 

The  principal  character  in  the  book  is  the  hero’s  brother, 
captain  George  de  Mergy,  the  Catholic  convert.  He  is  indeed 
what  the  French  call  un  franc  Athee — he  has  reasoned  himself 
into  unbelief — neither  his  imagination  nor  his  heart,  though  that 
is  good,  whisper  to  him  concerning  the  mysteries  of  eternity. 
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— He  is  physically  and  morally  courageous — ready  to  meet 
danger — never  flinching  from  it  when  in  its  very  grasp.  In 
contrast  with  him  is  another  character,  Beville.  Courageous 
because  that  is  a gentlemanly  quality — an  infidel  because  that 
is  the  fashion.  Infinitely  less  susceptible  to  the  feelings  of 
others  than  Mergy,  much  more  so  with  regard  to  his  own-— both 
these  men  are  dangerously  wounded  in  battle — are  carried  to  a 
convent  hospital — 

'There  captain  George  lay  on  a mattress  reddened  by  his  own 
blood  and  with  that  of  his  miserable  predecessors  on  that  bed  of  pain. 
A whisp  of  straw  served  him  for  a pillow — his  cuirass  had  been 
removed — his  shirt  and  waistcoat  torn  off — he  was  naked  to  the  middle 
— but  his  right  arm  was  still  encased  by  his  armour  and  his  iron 
gauntlet.  A soldier  staunched  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  wounds 
— his  brother  was  too  overwhelmed  by  grief  to  afford  him  any  effica- 
cious aid.  The  captain  was  calm,  and  even  endeavoured  to  moderate 
Mergy’s  transports  of  grief.  Another  mattress  was  placed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  off,  upon  which  poor  Beville  lay  in  an  equally 
wretched  condition.  His  countenance  did  not  wear  the  tranquil 
expression  that  was  painted  on  the  captain’s—  now  and  then  he 
breathed  forth  a stifled  groan — and  turned  his  eyes  on  his  neighbour, 
as  if  to  seek  from  him  a little  of  his  courage  or  resignation.’ — 
p.  369. 

Around  the  bed  of  the  wounded  captain,  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergy  enter  into  clamorous  debate.  He  refuses  to 
listen  to  either  : — 

' " Sir,”  said  La  None,  to  the  dying  man,  “ trust  to  an  old  soldier 
— the  exhortations  of  a man  vowed  to  God  may  soothe  a soldier’s  last 
moments — do  not  listen  to  the  dictates  of  a wicked  vanity,  lose  not 
your  soul  for  the  sake  of  a bravado.” 

' " I do  not  now,”  said  the  captain,  " think  of  death  for  the  first 
time.  I do  not  need  any  one  to  exhort  me  to  prepare  for  it — I never 
loved  bravado — but  now  less  than  ever  am  I in  the  humour  to 
listen  to — ” 

‘ The  minister  shrugged  his  shoulders — La  None  sighed — both 
retired  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes.  " Comrade,”  said  Dietrich,  " you 
must  be  suffering  devilishly  to  speak  as  you  do  ?” 

' " Yes,  captain,  I am  suffering  like  the  devil.” 

‘ " Then  1 trust  God  will  not  be  offended  by  your  words,  which 
strongly  resemble  blasphemies.  But  with  a gun-shot  wound  through 
the  body,  Morbleu  ! one  may  swear  a little  to  console  oneself.” 

'George  smiled  and  drank  again — "Your  good  health,  captain, 
you  are  the  best  nurse  for  a wounded  soldier.” 

' He  held  out  his  hand  to  him — captain  Dietrich  pressed  it  with 
some  emotion.  " George,  my  friend,”  said  Beville,  in  a lamentable 
voice,  " Say  but  a few  words  to  me — we  are  about  to  die  ! it  is  a ter- 
rific hour ! And  do  you  think  now  as  you  did  when  you  converted  me 
to  Atheism  ! ” 
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* “ Without  doubt— courage  ! in  a few  moments  our  sufferings  will 
be  over.” 

‘ “ But  this  monk  speaks  of  fire — of  devils — of — the  devil  knows 
What — but  all  this  is  very  discomforting.” 

* “ Ridiculous !” 

f “ But — if  it  should  be  true — dear  George — it  were  dreadful  if  it  is 
so — to  all  eternity. — ’’ 

— ‘ “ Coward  I” 

c “ Coward  ? — Yes,  that  is  easily  said — but  one  may  be  a coward  at 
the  prospect  of  eternal  suffering.” 

‘ “ Well  then — confess  yourself.” 

f “Tell  me,  I beseech  you — are  you  quite  sure  that  there  is  no 
hell?” 

‘ “ Pshaw  ! ’’ 

f “ No  reply — are  you  sure — swear  to  me  that  there  is  no  hell — ” 

‘ I am  sure  of  nothing — if  there  be  a devil,  we  shall  see  whether 
he  be  black.” 

‘ “ How — thou  art  not  sure  ?” 

— f “ Confess,  I say — ” 

— ' ‘ “ But  you  will  turn  me  to  ridicule.” 

f The  captain  could  not  restrain  a smile — but  he  added  in  a serious 
tone,  “ In  thy  place  1 should  confess  myself,  that  is  the  safest  way — 
confessed  and  oiled,  one  is  ready  for  the  worst — ” 

‘ “ Well,  I will  do  the  same — do  you  confess  first — ” 

‘ “ I ? on  no  account.” 

' “ By  my  faith  you  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I will  die  a good 
Catholic.  Come  father,  hear  my  conjiteor,  and  prompt  me,  for  1 have 
forgotten  the  way.” 

* While  he  confessed  himself,  George  drank  another  draught  of 
wine,  then  he  laid  his  head  on  his  hard  pillow  and  closed  his  eyes.  He 
was  tranquil  for  nearly  a quarter  of  an  hour  j then  he  compressed  his 
lips  and  groaned  heavily  through  pain.  His  brother  thinking  that  he 
was  about  to  expire,  uttered  a cry  as  he  raised  his  head — the  captain 
opened  his  eyes,  “ I entreat  thee,  Bernard,  calm  thyself.” 

f Again  he  closed  his  eyes,  then  again  opening  them  he  said  to 
Mergy  with  a gentle  smile,  “ Madame  de  Turgis  charged  me  to  tell 
thee  that  she  loved  thee  constantly.” 

‘ These  were  his  last  words.  He  died  a quarter  of  an  hour  after- 
wards, without  any  appearance  of  great  suffering.  Some  minutes 
afterwards,  Beville  expired  in  the  arms  of  the  monk.’” — p.  378. 

In  this  bold  and  characteristic  manner  M.  Merim^e  sketches 
the  reality  of  things — probably  believing  that  truth  carries  with 
it  its  own  moral,  and  that  the  best  lesson  a novelist  can  give  is 
that  of  toleration;  nor  can  that  lesson  be  injurious,  while  the 
truth  is  impartial  and  the  book  mirrors  the  world,  where  the 
irreligious  feel  sorely  the  want  of  future  hope,  and  the  wicked 
are,  in  spite  of  prosperity,  unhappy,  through  the  distrust  and 
lonely  void  which  renders  their  hearts  a desert. 
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Art.  XVII. — The  First  Book  of  Euclid's  Elements.  With  Alterations 
and  Familiar  Notes.  Being  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms  alto- 
gether ; and  to  establish  the  Theory  of  Parallel  Lines,  without  the 
introduction  of  any  principle  not  common  to  other  parts  of  the 
Elements.  By  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Third 
Edition.  London.  R.  Heward.  1830. 

fT^HIS  is  an  attempt  to  carry  radicalism  into  Geometry ; 

always  meaning  by  radicalism,  the  application  of  sound 
reason  to  tracing  consequences  to  their  roots.  To  those  who 
do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts,  it  may  be  useful  to 
be  told,  that  after  all  the  boast  of  geometricians  of  possessing 
an  exact  science,  their  science  has  really  been  founded  on  taking 
for  granted  a number  of  propositions  under  the  title  of  Axioms, 
some  of  which  were  only  specimens  of  slovenly  acquiescence  in 
assertion  where  demonstration  might  easily  have  been  had,  but 
others  were  in  reality  the  begging  of  questions  which  had  quite  as 
much  need  of  demonstration,  as  the  generality  of  those  to  which 
demonstration  was  applied.  In  this  condition  of  the  science  it 
may  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  no  interested  supporter  of  things 
as  they  ought  not  to  be,  ever  bethought  himself  of  appealing  to 
the  state  of  geometry,  as  evidence  of  the  impossibility  of  apply- 
ing rigid  demonstration  to  any  thing,  and  the  necessity  there  is 
in  all  human  affairs  for  resting  on  some  assumption  or  other, 
which  mankind  must  be  taught  to  believe  without  proof. 

The  ready  defence  will  be,  that  the  points  taken  for  granted, 
were  what  every  body  knew  to  be  true.  The  reply  to  which  is, 
that  in  the  first  place,  if  they  were  ever  so  true,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  a thing  should  not  be  demonstrated  if  it  can; 
and  in  the  next,  that  the  points  taken  for  granted,  or  some  of 
them,  were  not  such  as  every  body  knew  to  be  true,  with  any 
thing  like  that  precision  of  knowledge,  which  it  is  the  object  of 
science  to  effect. 

A common  carpenter  has  a certain  sort  of  knowledge,  that  if 
he  draws  a triangle  with  two  of  its  sides  equal,  the  two  angles 
or  corners  opposite  to  these  sides  will  be  found  equal  also ; and 
nobody  has  any  intention  of  setting  up  an  assertion  that 
the  carpenter  is  wrong.  Why  then  does  the  geometrician 
disturb  himself  with  searching  for  what  he  calls  a demon- 
stration ? and  why  does  not  he  write  down  the  fact,  and 
give  the  carpenter  as  his  authority?  First,  because  the  car- 
penter’s observation  amounts,  at  best,  to  a proof  of  nothing  but 
that  in  a certain  number  of  instances  he  found  the  proposition 
hold  good  ; but  if  the  geometrician  can  detect  the  reason,  why 
the  proposition  must  hold  good  not  only  in  all  the  instances 
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which  the  carpenter  did  try,  but  in  all  that  he  did  not  try  be- 
sides, he  has  manifestly  gained  a march  upon  his  rival,  and  in 
the  space  of  a few  minutes  done  something  vastly  more  complete, 
convincing,  and  satisfactory,  than  all  that  has  been  established 
on  the  subject  by  the  rule  of  thumb,  in  the  process  of  the  car- 
penter’s whole  life,  and  the  lives  of  all  possible  carpenters  to 
boot.  Secondly,  because,  though  there  may  or  may  not,  be  much 
opening  for  mistake  in  this  particular  observation,  yet  if  a col- 
lection of  observations  of  the  same  description  were  written 
down  in  a book  and  entitled  a treatise  on  geometry,  it  is  highly 
probable,  or  more  properly  quite  certain,  that  in  some  or  other 
of  them  there  would  be  a powerful  admixture  of  error,  through 
the  want  of  a comprehensive  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  result.  Thirdly,  because  the  same  application  of 
reason  which  enables  the  geometer  to  give  the  general  and  uni- 
versal solution  of  this  particular  proposition,  will  enable  him  to 
advance  rapidly  to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  many 
propositions  which  all  the  carpenters  in  the  world  would  never 
have  dreamt  of,  and  which  it  would  have  been  utterly  in  vain  to 
expect  that  men  should  ever  discover  by  a merely  tentative 
process.  And  lastly,  because  the  very  exercise  and  practice  of 
all  this,  in  addition  to  what  may  turn  out  to  be  the  practical 
value  of  the  discoveries  that  result,  is  of  high  utility  from 
its  tendency  to  throw  light  on  the  processes  of  reasoning,  and 
the  conduct  of  sound  argument  in  general. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  whether  a geometer  has  well  or  ill 
done  his  work,  will  rest  to  a considerable  extentupon  determining, 
how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  taking  his  propositions  out  of  their 
primitive  state  of  assertions  found  to  accord  with  a limited 
number  of  experiments,  and  placing  them  in  the  condition  of 
truths  which  can  be  shown  to  be  necessarily  applicable  to  all 
possible  experiments.  And  this  last  operation,  is  what  is 
meant  by  demonstration. 

The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  Axioms,  is  laudable,  if  successful ; 
but  like  other  rebellions,  it  must  be  justified  by  success.  No 
good  ever  yet  came  of  axioms.  Legitimacy  is  an  axiom  ; perse- 
cution is  an  axiom.  The  proposition  must  be  such  as  was 
never  started  on  this  earth,  if  it  cannot  be  established  by  the 
intervention  of  an  axiom. 

The  modes  in  which  the  present  attempt  has  been  conducted, 
may  (with  the  exception  of  the  complicated  question  on  Parallel 
Lines)  be  briefly  described. 

Instead  of  calling  on  mankind  to  declare,  that  they  always 
knew  that  ‘ things  equal  to  the  same  were  equal  to  one 
another,’  and  moreover  that  ‘ magnitudes  which  coincide 
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with  one  another  are  equal  to  one  another,’  — they  are  in- 
vited to  consider,  whether  the  circumstance  that  the  bounda- 
ries would  coincide  if  they  could  be  applied  to  one  another 
without  bar  of  corporeal  substance,  or  at  all  events  might  be 
made  capable  of  doing  so  by  merely  a different  arrangement  of 
parts, — is  not  in  reality,  as  respects  the  objects  of  geometry* 
the  definition  of  equality.  But  if  so,  this  measure  of  equality  is 
as  applicable  to  three  magnitudes  at  once,  as  to  two ; for  it  is 
only  an  act  of  the  imagination  in  any.  If  this  be  true,  it 
removes  the  First  and  Eighth  Axioms  of  Euclid  at  once. 
It  converts  the  Eighth  into  a Definition,  and  the  First  into  a 
Theorem  ; and  all  the  intermediate  ones,  resolve  themselves  into 
Corollaries  to  the  First. 

That  * the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,’  is  omitted  as 
only  an  identical  proposition,  that  ‘ the  greatest  is  greatest.’ 

That  * two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a space,’  is  taken, 
as  Euclid  really  makes  it,  for  the  Definition  of  straight  lines. 
This  may  be  right  or  wrong  ; but  it  is  nothing  new,  for  it 
has  been  Euclid’s  for  two  thousand  years.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  such  a definition,  that  it  is  * only  negative.’  Is  the 
definition  that  * a straight  line  is  the  shortest  between  its  ex- 
treme points,’  at  all  less  ‘ negative?’  But  the  question  is  not 
whether  any  definition  is  negative,  but  whether  it  is  good ; or 
in  other  words,  whether  it  obviously  distinguishes  the  thing  in 
question  from  all  other  things,  and  is  easily  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  consequences. 

That  * all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another,’  is  made  the 
subject  of  a demonstration. 

There  remains  then  only  the  question  of  Parallel  Lines ; a 
subject  on  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  with  so  little 
result,  as  to  make  it  an  act  of  some  danger  to  advance  an  opinion 
upon  the  point.  The  objection  to  the  existing  state  of  things 
is,  that  the  Axiom  assumed  by  Euclid,  is  one  which  needs  de- 
monstration, in  at  least  as  great  a degree,  for  example,  as  the 
proposition  before  alluded  to,  of  the  equality  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  of  an  isosceles  triangle.  As  in  that,  it  is  easy  to  bring 
evidence  that  every  man  who  has  tried  the  experiment  has  found 
the  rule  to  answer.  But,  as  in  that  case  also,  there  is  still  the 
query,  why.  There  appears  no  prima  facie  reason,  why  the  one 
proposition  should  not  be  as  capable  of  a general  demonstration 
as  the  other ; and  if  the  fact  should  be,  that  one  of  them  is  not 
capable  of  such  demonstration,  this  fact  alone  would  be  matter 
of  considerable  curiosity,  to  those  who  have  contracted  a taste 
for  such  inquiries. 

The  mode  in  which  the  solution  is  sought,  is  by  endea- 
vor,. xin. — Westminster  Review.  2 l 
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vouring  to  demonstrate  that  if  at  the  extremities  of  any  straight 
line,  two  perpendiculars  are  drawn  of  equal  length  and  towards 
the  same  direction  (as  may  be  familiarly  represented  by 
three  sides  of  a sheet  of  paper,  or  any  object  of  similar 
form),  the  straight  line  joining  the  other  ends  of  these  perpen- 
diculars shall  make  right  angles.  And  the  way  in  which  this 
conclusion  is  pursued,  is  by  trying  to  demonstrate,  first,  that  if 
the  angles  at  the  base  or  first  side  are  equal,  and  greater  than 
right  angles,  the  others  must  be  less  ; and  secondly,  that  if  the 
angles  at  the  base  are  less,  the  others  must  be  greater. 

The  demonstration  offered  of  the  first  of  these  propositions,  is 
by  placing  side  by  side  a number  of  quadrilateral  figures  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  first,  and  showing  that  if  their  bases  are 
produced,  they  must  successively  cut  off  greater  and  greater 
portions  of  the  side  of  the  first  or  original  figure  ; and  conse- 
quently, if  the  number  of  quadrilateral  figures  is  increased,  a 
time  must  come  when  the  prolongation  of  the  base  of  some  or 
other  of  them,  will  meet  the  series  of  lines  formed  by  the  sides 
of  the  quadrilateral  figures  which  are  opposite  to  their  bases. 
And  as  it  has  been  previously  established  that  the  side  opposite 
to  the  base  must  in  each  of  the  quadrilateral  figures  be  parallel 
to  its  base,  and  the  angles  adjacent  to  such  side  be  equal  to  one 
another — it  follows  that  these  angles  cannot  be  right  angles,  but 
must  be  less.  The  principle  appealed  to  is  the  same  that  was 
produced  by  M.  Legendre  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  Elements  de 
Geometrie,  and  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  process  by  which  the  remaining  step  (which,  in  M.  Legen- 
dre’s case,  was  that  the  three  angles  of  a triangle  cannot  be 
less  than  two  right  angles)  was  attempted  to  be  established. 

The  procedure  for  the  demonstration  of  this  second  part,  is  by 
establishing,  that  if  two  equal  straight  lines  terminated  in  the 
same  point,  make  an  angle  less  than  the  sum  of  two  right  angles, 
and  this  be  bisected  by  a straight  line  of  unlimited  length  which 
will  for  distinction  be  called  the  axis  ; and  at  the  outward  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  the  two  equal  straight  lines  be  added  another 
straight  line  equal  to  the  first,  and  making  with  it  an  angle  equal 
to  the  first-mentioned  angle  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  line, — 
and  so  on,  lines  be  added  continually and  if.  the  extremities  of 
every  two  equal  straight  lines  that  were  added  at  the  same 
time,  be  joined  by  a straight  line  or  chord;  each  of  these  chords 
shall  make  the  angles  at  the  two  cusps  or  corners,  where  it  meets 
the  equal  straight  lines,  equal  to  one  another;  and  (so  long  as 
none  of  the  equal  straight  lines  meets  the  axis)  the  several  chords 
shall  in  succession  make  greater  and  greater  angles  at  the  cusp, 
each  than  the  preceding.  And  the  way  in  which  this  is  proved. 
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is  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  the  end  of  one  chord  to  the 
end  of  the  next ; which  shows,  almost  by  inspection,  the  suc- 
cessive increase  of  magnitude  of  the  angles  at  the  cusps.  A 
Scholium  is  added  to  warn  the  reader,  against  supposing  that 
the  proof  that  the  angle  will  continually  increase,  is  any  proof 
that  it  will  attain  to  a given  specified  magnitude ; a snare 
into  which  many  of  the  searchers  after  a theory  of  Parallel  Lines 
have  notoriously  fallen. 

The  next  object  of  proof,  is  that  if  in  a series  of  straight 
lines  like  the  last,  the  angle  at  the  cusp  ever  becomes  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  half  the  angle  made  by  the  two  first  of 
the  equal  straight  lines,  the  angular  points  must  lie  in  the 
circumference  of  a circle,  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis,  in  the  part 
of  it  which  is  cut  off  by  the  chord  ; and  the  series,  being 
continued,  must  at  length  meet  the  axis.  And  this  is  done  by 
drawing  a line  from  the  angular  point  of  the  cusp,  so  as  to 
make  with  the  last  of  the  equal  straight  lines  that  was  added, 
an  angle  equal  to  half  the  angle  above  described  ; and  showing 
that  the  point  in  which  this  line  cuts  the  axis,  must  be  equi- 
distant from  all  the  angular  points. 

The  next  step  is,  that  in  a series  of  straight  lines  as  before,  if 
a straight  line  of  unlimited  length  both  ways,  be  moved  along 
the  axis,  keeping  ever  at  right  angles  to  it,  such  straight  line 
cannot  quit  or  cease  to  meet  the  series,  without  the  series  having 
previously  met  the  axis.  And  this  is  supported  by  showing, 
that  when  this  straight  line  arrives  at  any  of  the  cusps,  there 
must  always  be  another  pair  of  straight  lines  ready  for  it  to  pass 
over,  unless  in  the  event  of  these  straight  lines  having  ceased 
to  make  an  angle  with  the  chord  on  the  side  which  is  towards 
the  axis  ; and  that  before  this  can  take  place,  the  angle  at  the 
cusp  must  have  been  of  that  magnitude,  which  has  been  shown 
to  insure  the  series  meeting  the  axis. 

These  preparatory  propositions  are  followed  by  the  decisive 
one,  that  in  a quadrilateral  figure  as  before  described,  if  the 
angles  at  the  base  are  less  than  right  angles,  the  others  are 
greater.  And  this  is  shown  by  placing  a number  of  the  figures 
in  question  side  by  side,  prolonging  a side  of  one  of  the  central 
ones  for  an  axis,  and  supposing  a straight  line  of  unlimited  length 
to  move  from  the  wertex  along  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  it,  till 
it  has  passed  the  extremity  of  the  side  of  the  quadrilateral 
figure  which  was  prolonged  to  make  the  axis.  If  after  this 
it  is  further  moved  forward,  it  must  do  one  of  three  things  ; 
it  must  either  fall  in  with  some  of  the  angular  points  of  the 
series  formed  by  the  bases  of  the  quadrilateral  figures,  and 
make  an  angle  at  the  cusp  less  than  one  of  the  angles 
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at  those  bases  ; or  it  must  make  an  angle  greater  than  this  ; or 
it  must  never  fall  in  with  any  of  the  angular  points  at  all,  which 
can  only  be  in  consequence  of  the  series  having  met  the  axis. 
In  the  first  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  angles  opposite  to  the  bases 
are  not  right  angles ; for  if  so,  there  would  be  two  straight  lines 
perpendicular  to  a third  straight  line,  and  which  yet  meet*  Still 
less  could  the  lines  in  question  meet  if  the  angles  were  less  than 
right  angles  ; therefore  they  must  be  greater.  In  the  second 
case,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  series  being  continued  must 
meet  the  axis  ; and  consequently  the  sides  opposite  to  the  bases 
must  form  an  interior  polygon,  and  meet  the  axis  also.  From 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  angles  cannot  be  right  angles,  for  then 
the  sides  would  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  two  straight  lines 
would  inclose  a space ; and  still  less  could  the  meeting  be 
effected  if  the  angles  were  less  than  right  angles  ; therefore 
they  are  greater.  And  the  same  inferences  hold  good  in  the 
third  case ; in  consequence  of  its  having  been  proved  that  in 
this  case  also  the  exterior  series  must  have  met  the  axis.  In  a 
note  it  is  attempted  to  show,  that  this  third  case  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  by  proving  that  there  must  be  made  at  least  one 
pair  of  cusps  after  the  moving  line  has  passed  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  side  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  which  was  pro- 
longed to  make  the  axis,  without  the  possibility  of  this  being 
prevented  by  the  series  meeting  the  axis. 

If  all  this  can  be  established,  it  is  an  easy  inference  that  if  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  the  quadrilateral  figure  are  right  angles, 
the  angles  opposite  to  the  base  must  be  so  also.  From  which 
it  readily  follows,  that  the  side  opposite  to  the  base  is  equal  to 
the  base.  That  the  angles  of  any  right-angled  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  may  be  proved  by  completing  the 
quadrilateral  figure  And  by  drawing  a perpendicular  to  a side 
that  lies  between  two  acute  angles,  from  the  angular  point  oppo- 
site, any  triangle  may  be  divided  into  two  right-angled  triangles ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  three  angles  of  any 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  After  this,  the  proposi- 
tion conveyed  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  12th  Axiom,  may 
be  proved  in  the  case  where  one  of  the  angles  is  a right  angle, 
by  taking  a point  in  the  line  which  makes  an  acute  angle  with 
the  line  that  intersects  the  two  others,  drawing  a perpendicular 
from  this  point  to  the  intersecting  line,  and  then  constructing 
ranks  of  quadrilateral  figures  which  from  the  previous  data 
it  is  easy  to  prove  rectangular  and  equal  in  all  respects,  and 
showing  that  the  line  from  a point  in  which  the  perpendi- 
cular was  drawn,  must  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  a 
succession  of  these  rectangular  figures,  and  consequently  must 
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at  length  meet  the  other  line.  And  when  this  is  proved  in  the 
case  where  one  of  the  angles  is  a right  angle,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
the  same  in  the  case  where  neither  is  a right  angle. 

If  this  should  happen  to  be  true,  it  appears  to  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  say  that  it  is  long.  If  it  can  be  shortened, 
till  it  is  as  short  as  the  First  Proposition  of  the  First  Book,  it 
will  be  well ; but  if  it  cannot,  it  is  not  a reasonable  objection  to 
say  that  it  is  long.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  of  any 
individual  geometer,  at  what  precise  point  he  would  recommend 
the  introduction  of  bad  reasoning  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
There  are,  on  the  common  calculation,  forty-seven  mortal  Pro- 
positions, before  arriving  at  the  demonstration  of  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse.  Why  should  not  two-thirds  of  these  be  cut 
down,  by  an  effort  of  our  royalists  in  Geometry  ? 


Akt.  XVIII. — Considerations  Politiques  sur  le  temps  present.  Paris. 

1830. 

npHERE  is  a prodigious  difference  between  the  day  before  a 
■“"great  victory,  and  the  day  after.  And  manifold  are  the 
occupations,  the  interests,  the  engagements,  which  start  into 
existence  in  the  first  moments  of  the  felicitous  decision.  Some 
collect  the  facts,  some  crown  the  victors,  some  honour  the  lost, 
some  assist  the  disabled  ; or  more  strictly  they  do  all  and  each 
of  these  at  once,  to  the  greatest  extent  which  the  nature  of 
things  admits.  Among  all  these  employments,  there  is  one 
more,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  any  of  the  rest ; and  that 
is,  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  results, — an 
occupation  peculiarly  acceptable  to  those,  who  though  removed 
from  any  direct  operation  on  the  scene  of  action,  have 
laboured  for  months  and  years,  in  the  department  that  was 
open  to  them,  to  clear  some  roads  for  possible  advances,  to  pro- 
vide some  checks  for  possible  efforts  of  the  adversary,  and  in 
their  remote  sphere  to  organize  or  to  forward  some  branch  and 
portion  of  the  general  aim.  All  men  cannot  be  every  where  ; 
if  somebody  is  to  be  nearest,  somebody  must  be  further  off ; 
but  it  is  a pleasant  thing  to  have  ridden  private  gentleman  on  the 
right  and  the  victorious  side,  though  the  service  went  no 
further  than  cheering  on  certain  individuals  to  throw  their  caps 
up  for  the  good  old  cause,  or  helping  to  have  a wounded 
drum-boy  laid  snugly  in  a captain’s  quarter. 

It  is  done.  The  Stuarts  are  beaten  over  again.  Our  fore- 
fathers are  in  the  right  in  August;  though  they  were  in  the 
wrong  in  J une.  The  rubbish  that  we  like  fools  and  milksops  had 
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allowed  to  be  heaped  upon  their  graves,  has  all  been  shovelled 
away  by  the  sapeurs  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris.  It  will  be 
long  before  we  are  told  again  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  for  Englishmen  to  think  of  resisting 
tyranny,  c in  the  existing  state  of  the  continent .’  The  horn- 
blowers  of  arbitrary  power  in  England,  have  bethought  them- 
selves of  asking,  what  the  French  people  have  got  by  their 
revolution.  This  is  what  we  have  got  by  it ; and  the  French 
people  are  probably  as  well  acquainted  with  their  own  side  of 
the  account. 

And  what  have  the  French  people  got;  and  what  is  each 
individual’s  share  ? Ask  what  each  Englishman  would  have 
got,  if  the  sovereign  and  form  of  government  supported  by  the 
British  people  had  been  removed  by  foreign  arms,  and  sup- 
planted by  a race  whom  every  village  in  England  had  sacrificed 
twenty  of  its  children  to  keep  out ; and  if  this  worst  of  suffer- 
ings and  deepest  of  misfortunes,  had  by  one  heroic  effort  of  the 
metropolis  been  cast  off,  and  the  intrusive  usurpers  sent  to  eat 
their  discreditable  bread  in  foreign  lands.  Inquire  accurately, 
what  portion  of  satisfaction  would  have  been  the  particular  rever- 
sion of  each  individual  Englishman,  if,  in  about  the  time  that 
a birthday  ox  takes  in  roasting,  his  country  had  risen  from 
being  an  object  of  commiseration  to  the  benevolent  and  of  scorn 
to  the  haughty,  to  set  itself  at  the  head  of  all  previously  ex- 
isting combinations  of  human  kind,  and  stand  forth  a lode-star 
and  a guide,  with  brightness  that  history  cannot  parallel  nor 
imagination  surpass.  Fancy  a man  yesterday  nothing,  to-day 
every  thing.  Calculate  the  difference  between  bearing  about  an 
iron  in  the  soul,  and  walking  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
pursued  and  pressed  upon  by  the  gratitude  of  human  kind. 
Exhaust  all  images  of  such  as  have  lain  down  in  sorrow  and 
risen  in  joy;  and  then  tell  the  English  absolutist,  what  each 
individual  Frenchman  has  gained  by  his  Revolution.  La  belle 
France!  whose  men  were  so  gallant,  and  whose  women  were  so 
beautiful ; and  that  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  cause  of  all 
mankind  ! If  there  be  gratitude  to  heaven  for  raising  up  some 
people  to  be  a light  and  a guide  to  Europe,  there  shall 
be  yet  a subsidiary  thanksgiving,  that  this  people  should  have 
been  hers. 

But  this  is  diverging  ; but  who  can  help  it?  The  proposal 
was,  to  forward  the  results.  And  what  are  the  results  ? In 
England,  these.  That  fifty  years  of  the  labour  of  bad  governors 
to  bury  and  depress  the  principles  of  our  own  Revolution,  have 
been  swept  away  at  a blow ; and  we,  the  friends  of  that  Revolu- 
tion and  of  all  revolutions  that  the  defence  of  civil  liberty  makes 
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necessary,  are  uppermost.  Heaven  forbid  an  atom  of  the 
honour  should  be  taken  from  those  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
As  far  as  Englishmen  were  concerned  (saving  always  the  exer- 
tions of  some  half  score  of  our  countrymen  who  fought  at  Paris) 
it  was  pretty  nearly  an  act  of  God.  But  here  we  are.  The 
men  who  have  overwhelmed  us  with  debt  to  pay  for  helping 
despotism  in  all  corners  of  the  earth, — who  charged  us  with  the 
American  and  French  wars,  and  then  told  us  to  look  at  the  con- 
tinent, and  see  what  chance  there  was  of  resisting  tyranny  at 
home, — the  men  who  made  peace  only  to  give  us  the  Corn 
Laws  and  the  Six  Acts,  and  bestowed  on  us  the  last  twigs  of 
that  birch  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  deliverance  of  Paris, 
— the  men  who  made  the  Manchester  massacres  ( military  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  Manchester  massacres  since  then ; there 
will  be  no  more  ;)— all  these  are  just  now  rolling  in  the  gulph, 
like  their  prototypes  of  poetry.  They  are  in  the  condition  of 
the  wolf  that  is  taken  in  a pitfall ; who,  say  the  naturalists,  is 
so  alarmed,  that  he  may  be  gone  in  upon  and  muzzled,  without 
offering  to  resist.  They  know  their  strength ; and  we  know 
ours.  Nine  tenths  of  the  British  people  are  at  this  moment 
united  in  one  strong  bond  of  attachment  and  zeal  for  the 
recovered  principles  of  their  forefathers,  and  anxious  to  prove 
that  they  are  not  unworthy  to  weave  a portion  of  the  same  web. 
They  have  only  to  show  themselves  and  to  come  forward,  in  all 
those  constitutional  ways  with  which  they  happily  are  provided  ; 
and  their  adversaries  will  surely  take  advice — will  act  like 
sensible  men,  and  lie  down  quietly  when  they  are  down, — and 
save  a great  mass  of  trouble  to  themselves  and  every  body. 
Let  them  bethink  themselves  of  their  own  argument, — a Daniel 
come  to  judgment! — If  the  people  of  England  had  no  physical 
chance  for  resistance  then,  what  ultimate  chance  would  there  be 
for  the  refusal  of  its  just  claims  now  ? But  they  will  be  wiser  ; 
they  will  know  better  than  to  run  needlessly  into  harm’s  way. 
There  will  always,  under  the  very  best  state  of  things,  be  a 
modicum  of  scraps  and  cheese-parings  for  Tory  man  to  live  by; 
and  they  will  be  contented  with  what  heaven  sends  them,  with- 
out attempting  to  increase  it  by  paying  the  double  of  its 
worth. 

This  then  is  the  first  result  to  England that  her  people, 
like  the  French,  have  risen  in  a week,  from  the  state  of  conquest 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  unfortunate  successes  of  the 
Tory  arms.  They  are  no  longer  the  sub  jacti,  the  thralls  of  the 
sword  and  of  the  bow,  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  nor  of  the  English 
branch  of  it.  They  have  walked  forth,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  and  many  strange  combined  interferences,  into  a 
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state  of  light  and  liberty,  to  which  there  is  nothing  comparable 
in  their  history,  except  the  change  produced  by  the  accession 
of  the  other  William.  What  our  forefathers  were  then,  we  are 
now.  There  is  no  use  in  being  diffuse,  in  carrying  on  the 
parallel. 

In  this  new  state  of  things,  the  manifest  duty  and  interest  of 
the  British  people,  is  to  begin,  support,  and  promote  every 
measure,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  which  the  stamp  of  final  ill 
success  and  defeat  may  most  effectually  and  prominently  be  put 
upon  the  measures  of  their  enemies.  It  is  to  do  every  thing, 
which  may  help  to  undo  what  the  others  did.  To  think  of  stay- 
ing their  hand,  because  the  things  to  be  undone  were  the  deeds 
of  British  misgoverners  and  British  bad  ministers,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  have  carried  on  the  war  with  Holland  after  the 
disappearance  of  James  the  2nd.  It  is  true  that  the  war 
had  been  carried  on  with  English  treasure  and  with  English 
blood  ; but  it  is  precisely  because  it  had  been  so  carried  on  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  interests  of  the  English  people,  that  war,  if 
there  is  to  be  war,  must  be  on  the  other  side  when  things  have 
changed.  The  Jacobites,  no  doubt,  looked  back  with  poignant 
regret  to  the  times  when  Englishmen  cut  the  throats  of  Dutch 
republicans,  and  Dutch  republicans  cut  theirs,  for  the  special 
end  and  purpose  of  maintaining  a Holy-Alliance  pressure  upon 
the  liberties  of  both  ; — but  it  would  have  been  a most  strange 
result,  if  Englishmen,  after  their  liberation  from  the  Holy 
Alliance  influence,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  misled  by 
appeals  to  the  glories  of  Dutch  wars,  and  the  successes  of 
Holy-Alliance  battles.  If  Englishmen  loved  military  glory, 
there  might  be  glory  on  the  right  side,  as  well  as  on  the 
wrong ; and  it  was  not  long  before  they  had  a Marlborough, 
whose  glories  were  as  good  as  any  that  had  preceded.  It 
would  have  been  a most  vain  and  bootless  process,  that  should 
have  tried  to  stay  the  progress  of  events,  by  getting  up  dinners 
to  anti-Dutch  commanders ; and  those  commanders  themselves, 
would  have  been  weaker  men  than  they  were  ever  taken  for,  if 
they  had  not  the  genius  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
new  movement,  instead  of  harping  upon  the  old.  Russell  in  the 
Downs,  was  as  mute  as  Wellington  at  Manchester  ; and  where 
there  was  no  use  in  grumbling,  those  were  wisest  who  said 
least.  We  are  all  content,  from  the  throne  downwards ; with 
exceptions  in  about  the  same  proportion,  as  the  white  black- 
birds and  prodigious  gooseberries  in  a country  newspaper.  The 
whole  game  is  on  our  side  of  the  board,  king,  queen,  and  all ; 
if  the  others  can  produce  a bishop  or  a knight,  it  is  as  much 
as  they  can  show.  Every  body  is  in  great  good  humour  with 
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every  body  ; there  shall  nobody  be  hurt,  only  the  cause  of  the 
people  must  go  forward.  If  the  king  wants  a yacht,  or  Her 
Majesty’s  Grace  would  like  a few  acres  of  real  lace, — a con- 
tented people  is  as  well  able  to  pay  for  them,  as  a sulky  and 
discontented  one.  But  we  must  have  no  Stuarts,  here  or  any 
where.  Not  a sixpence  nor  a fathom  of  rope,  to  help  to  declare 
our  own  king  a usurper,  or  to  set  up  a Pretender  any  where  in 
opposition  to  the  people’s  choice.  Our  own  king,  for  these 
hundred  and  forty  years,  has  been  legitimate  by  virtue  of  his 
illegitimacy ; and  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets  could  be 
brought,  if  need  were,  to  prove  this  to  be  good  law.  If  any 
body  is  disposed  to  protest  against  the  inference,  will  they  have 
the  kindness  to  state  with  clearness,  why  a nation  with  the  force 
in  its  own  hands  should  not  be  competent  to  put  down  a tyrant, 
as  well  as  to  put  down  a thief?  But,  says  the  tyrant,  I am  put 
down  by  an  appeal  to  force.  And  so  is  the  thief ; the  community 
would  be  in  a sad  estate,  if  it  might  not  resort  to  force,  till  the 
thief  could  be  persuaded  to  sign  the  warrant.  But,  again,  I 
make  the  law.  Who  told  you  so  ? You  may  make  it  the  day 
before  you  are  beaten,  but  certainly  not  the  day  after.  Finally 
then,  I ought  to  make  the  law.  But  Quere,  why?  You  think 
you  ought ; but  what  if  other  people  think  differently.  You 
may  have  got  the  true  truth ; but  what  if  fifty  others  have  got 
their  true  truth  also,  and  that  a different  one.  Is  there  anything 
that  you  can  do  in  such  a case,  but  wait  till  the  others  are  con- 
verted ? And  here  the  case  must  rest.  Is  there  any  body  that 
does  not  see,  that  the  thing  called  legitimacy  is  a paltry  argu- 
ment in  a circle,— -fit  only  for  the  fool,  who  tried  to  climb  into 
the  buttery  on  his  own  back? — We  are  legitimate,  because  we 
make  the  law ; and  why  are  you  to  make  the  law  ? because  we 
are  legitimate. 

There  would  indeed  be  another  way  of  putting  the  argument 
for  legitimacy,  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  contain  more  of 
reason  ; but  then  its  friends  will  not  put  the  question  so,  because 
they  know  how  much  the  result  would  finally  be  against  them. 
And  that  way  would  be,  to  state  that  such  great  and  undeniable 
uses  have  been  found  in  an  absolutely  unchangeable  order  of 
succession,  as  to  swallow  up  all  other  reasons,  and  bind  all 
living  creatures  to  the  support  of  the  unvarying  rule.  But  here 
the  misfortune  is,  that  facts  and  history  are  against  them.  No 
man  is  disposed  to  deny,  that  in  countries  where  there  is  an 
absence  of  the  organization  for  transferring  the  highest  execu- 
tive power  after  certain  limited  periods  (which  is  what  makes  a 
principal  feature  in  the  form  of  government  known  by  the  title 
of  republican),  there  is  great  and  decided  use  in  a fixed  rule  5 — 
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that  is,  in  a rule  so  far  fixed,  as  to  be  undeniably  sufficient  for 
regulating  the  succession  under  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  a number  of  individuals  who  would  be  all  equally  happy 
to  take  it  if  they  could.  But  the  fact  established  by 
history  is,  that  whenever  the  conduct  of  this  highest  executive 
is  so  bad,  as  to  force  the  community  to  encounter  all  the  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  a forced  ejection,  it  is  right  that  the  ejection 
should  take  place,  and  that  it  should  extend  beyond  the  actual 
holder,  to  all  whose  claim  is  but  a prolongation  of  his  own.  If 
the  holder  is  barred  of  succession  by  the  act  of  the  community, 
all  who  claim  succession  through  him  are  barred  also ; if  any 
body  thinks  the  contrary,  let  him  try  the  effect  of  barring  the 
operation  of  a common  fine,  by  claiming  for  the  heir  at  law. 
The  heir  is  heir  to  his  father’s  property  if  he  keeps  it ; but  not 
if  the  community  has  taken  it  away  for  punishment.  A rule 
which  should  say  that  the  succession  might  be  barred  for  crime, 
but  that  it  could  only  be  to  turn  it  over  to  the  heir, — would  be 
nugatory  and  fit  for  idiots  ; no  people  have  ever  been  so  con- 
tracted in  their  cranial  developements,  as  to  think  of  submitting 
to  it.  The  English  notoriously  set  their  mark  upon  the  folly  of 
it ; and  the  French  have  not  been  behind  to  follow  their  example. 
It  may  not  have  been  entered  in  a particular  book,  or  engrossed 
in  a certain  hand  on  the  skins  of  a particular  kind  of  beasts 
but  it  has  been  written  down  good  national  law,  in  characters 
more  legible  than  ink  and  more  durable  than  parchment,  for  at 
least  these  hundred  and  forty  years,  to  go  back  no  further,— 
that  a sovereign  who  is  weak  enough  and  wicked  enough  to 
oblige  a people  to  take  the  trouble  of  ejecting  him  by  force,  has 
broken  the  line  of  succession  for  himself  and  all  that  claim  to 
hold  of  him.  The  necessity  of  the  ejecting  power,  is  simple 
matter  of  history.  Thirty  millions  in  France  are  at  this  moment 
holding  up  their  hands  and  declaring  to  its  truth ; and  though 
an  ultra-royalist  may  abnegate  their  right  to  have  any  thing  to 
say  upon  the  matter,  he  cannot  abnegate  the  historical  fact  that 
they  hold  up  their  hands  and  say  so.  That  it  is  politic  that  the 
succession  should  be  preserved  in  all  but  the  extreme  case,— 
will  never  prove  that  it  must  be  preserved  in  the  extreme  case 
too.  It  is  very  meet  and  right,  that  a man  should  walk  the 
streets  without  being  knocked  down  ; but  he  must  be  knocked 
down,  if  he  proceeds  to  cut  his  neighbours  throats.  The  argu- 
ment is  not  transferable  from  the  general  rule  to  the  exception ; 
and  for  this  plain  cause,  that  the  reason  which  makes  the  rule, 
makes  the  exception  too.  Men  in  general  must  walk  the  streets 
in  quietness,  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  it  should 
be  so  j but  a man  who  tries  to  cut  his  neighbours  throats,  must 
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be  brought  to  the  ground  like  a mad  dog,  for  the  self-same  reason, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  it  should  be  so.  And  it 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  a man  proceeds  to  cut  his 
neighbours  throats  simpliciter,  or  whether  he  says  to  them, 
* You  must  bottle  up  your  words,  your  thoughts  ; you  must  think 
as  I think,  and  do  as  I do ; or  else  here  is  a line  of  well-fed 
able-bodied  gentlemen,  who  shall  cut  your  throats  for  you  in 
the  newest  method  practised  in  the  army.’  There  will  be  a 
difference  in  the  mode  of  acting  in  the  two  cases ; a mad  dog 
may  be  brought  to  the  ground  with  a butcher’s  cleaver,  or  any 
other  of  the  weapons  of  suburban  war,  and  the  other  requires 
barricades  and  a more  tedious  process ; but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  It  is  the  simple  right  of  self-defence,  which  men  will 
neither  be  fooled  out  of  nor  frightened  out  of,  that  acts  in  the 
two  cases  alike.  If  it  should  be  said  that  men  have  a mania,  a 
pruritus,  for  ejecting  sovereigns, — it  might  be  asserted  with  as 
much  show  of  truth,  that  they  have  a mania  for  having  a leg 
cut  off  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  The  process  of  ejection, 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  is  a troublesome  process,  an  awful 
process,  which  men  never  undertake  nor  dream  of  undertaking, 
but  under  the  heavy  pressure  of  keen  necessity.  The  fallacy 
that  says  the  contrary,  is  one  that  only  shows  itself  in  company, 
for  want  of  looking  for  the  cloven  foot. 

The  English  people  are  on  the  side  of  the  French  Revolution, 
because  they  have  the  legitimacy  of  their  own  sovereign  to 
defend,  and  because  they  have  no  intention  of  seeing  any  body 
remove  the  sentries  from  the  Horse  Guards,  and  send  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion  say  Aye  ; 
those  who  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  say  No,  and  let  us  see 
how  many  they  are.  If  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  decry 
the  analogy  between  the  Revolutions,  it  will  only  end  in 
showing  that  the  French  was  the  better  of  the  two.  There  was 
the  very  awkward  circumstance  about  the  English  one,  that  it 
was  undeniably  brought  about  in  part,  by  the  help  of  certain 
regiments  of  Dutch  Guards.  If  the  French  people  had  called 
in  the  Swiss  instead  of  the  king,  their  revolution  would  have 
been  where  ours  was ; and  the  Swiss  regiments  added  to  the 
Dutch,  give  the  difference  by  which  the  French  revolution  was 
better  than  the  English. 

It  appears  to  be  decided  that  there  is  to  be  no  direct  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrary  sovereigns,  to  put  down  the  con- 
tagion of  English  principles  ; for  English  they  may  be  called, 
by  right  of  seniority,  though  there  is  no  denying  that  their 
resuscitation  in  France  has  been  attended  with  a splendour 
vastly  surpassing  any  thing  that  took  place  in  England.  The 
English  revolution  was,  as  somebody  has  rightly  observed. 
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useful,  but  not  glorious.  It  was  a tame  affair,  as  far  as  related 
to  external  effect ; but  it  had  one  great  good  quality,  it  was 
permanent.  It  may  perhaps  be  at  some  time  gone  beyond,  and 
so  may  a mile-stone ; but  like  a mile-stone,  it  will  not  retrograde, 
but  remain  a mark  by  which  future  generations  will  calculate 
their  progress. 

The  further  directions  in  which  every  person  must  feel  anxious 
to  attempt  some  calculation  of  the  results,  are  in  its  effects  on 
France,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Is  the 
revolution  ended  in  France  ? Clearly  not.  It  is  where  a man 
is,  when  he  gets  up  in  the  morning  and  has  his  day’s  work 
before  him.  But  there  is  a right  way  of  doing  this  day’s  work, 
and  a wrong ; and  it  is  a great  blessing  to  be  in  the  way  of 
starting  fair  for  a beginning.  France  has  thrown  off  the  foreign 
conquest ; for  herself  and  England  too.  Men  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Channel  stand  up  free ; and  the  Cossack  spear  can  no 
longer  be  held  out  in  terrorem,  at  Manchester,  or  at  Paris. 
But  Frenchmen  have  got  one  more  great  advantage  ; they  have 
the  arms  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  world  may  rest  per- 
suaded, that  they  will  not  be  induced  to  give  them  up.  They 
will  not  be  led  away  by  the  English  journalists  who  prove,  that 
the  only  way  to  be  safe,  is  to  subscribe  for  gunpowder  for 
blowing  out  our  own  brains,  with  item  for  the  keep  of  a man  to 
light  the  same.  They  have  got  the  power,  and  they  will  keep 
it ; there  is  no  doubt  therefore  that  in  the  end,  they  will  have 
every  thing  their  own  way.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they 
will  go  quietly  about  the  operation,  or  not  quietly.  And  here 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  men  have  arms  in  their 
hands,  they  must  attempt  to  perform  every  thing  by  force  of 
arms.  Englishmen  have  weapons  of  no  mean  power,  attached 
by  nature  to  their  brachial  extremities  ; and  yet  they  forego  the 
temptation  of  legislating  through  the  medium  of  pugilistic 
combats,  because  they  knowr  there  are  other  ways  equally 
effectual,  and  which  save  a large  amount  of  bloody  noses  in  the 
process.  What  holds  good  of  these  weapons,  would  hold  of  more 
dangerous  ones ; in  fact  the  premium  would  only  be  the  greater, 
on  paying  deferential  awe  to  the  inventions  of  voting  and  elec- 
tion. There  is  therefore  no  inherent  reason,  why  a nation  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  should  not  agree  to  settle  its  affairs  by  the 
innoxious  processes  of  ballot  and  petition ; the  contrary  as- 
sertion is  only  the  old  Tory  jingle,  about  * an  armed  nation 
being  governed  like  an  army.’  What  is  to  be  desired,  at 
least  on  this  side  the  water,  is,  that  if  the  French  com- 
munity is  not  content,  petitions  may  be  seen  pouring  into 
the  seat  of  government,  of  which  one  end  shall  be  within  the 
barriers,  and  the  other  at  Lyons  or  Bordeaux.  If  these  pro- 
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duce  no  effect,  it  might  be  time  to  think  of  further  operations  ; 
but  till  then,  the  subject  seems  to  be  premature.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  an  English  ministry  cannot  stand  against  shot 
of  this  kind  ; and  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  a French  one  should  have  any  armour  that  can 
turn  it.  No  ministries  are  good  for  any  thing,  intrinsically ; 
there  never  was  a good  one,  nor  ever  will  be.  They  all  do 
precisely  what  they  cannot  help ; and  provided  there  is  but  the 
impulsive  force  to  drive,  one  is  very  little  better  than  another. 
It  would  be  sad  waste  of  time,  if  the  French  people  were  to  wait 
till  they  got  a good  ministry.  These  are  among  the  things— 
and  there  are  some — which  are  better  understood  in  England. 
Nobody  here  waits  for  a good  ministry;  the  worst  will  do  our 
business,  if  we  can  only  make  it.  The  French  people  will  be  to 
blame  if  they  burn  as  much  gunpowder  as  would  scare  a rookery, 
in  the  course  of  obtaining  everything  which  they  can  agree 
among  themselves  to  wish  for.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
process  must  go  a long  way.  Other  nations,  and  Englishmen 
in  particular,  look  to  them  for  a practical  declaration,  that  all 
the  acts  of  a government  established  by  foreign  force  are  non 
avetn/s  and  of  no  avail,  except  so  far  as  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment shall  see  a fitness  in  confirming  the  existing  state  of 
things.  There  must  not  be  a man  of  the  ancient  army,  who 
does  not  find  himself,  to  the  extent  of  what  human  talent  can 
devise,  in  the  self-same  rank  and  place  that  he  would  have 
occupied  at  this  day,  if  he  had  never  been  ousted  by  the  ap- 
pointees of  the  foreigner.  There  must  be  nobody  led  to  battle 
by  men  who  carry  the  colours  of  the  enemy  in  their  pockets, 
and  wait  only  for  an  opportunity  of  sacrificing  their  followers. 
There  must  be  a huge  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
a withdrawing  of  all  pretended  apprehensions  that  the  repre- 
sented shall  chuse  a man  too  young  or  too  old  to  guard 
their  interests.  All  priests  who  will  not  sing  the  salvum  fac 
to  any  substantive  the  community  may  chuse  to  add  to  it, 
must  be  sent  to  teach  French  at  English  boarding-schools. 
That  all  these  things  and  many  more  must  be  done  in  the  end, 
no  man  will  be  found  to  doubt ; but  there  is  no  occasion  to  mar 
the  whole  by  hurry.  The  recognitions  are  at  this  moment 
hardly  clear  of  the  shell ; and  there  is  scarcely  any  of  the  changes 
that  are  to  be,  that  would  not  have  served  the  enemies  of 
France  and  England  for  a splendid  plea  to  hang  a refusal  of 
recognition  on,  if  it  had  come  a week  too  soon.  It  is  clear 
enough,  that  the  intense  feelings  of  a nation  cannot  be  hushed 
into  repose  before  the  cold  demonstrations  of  policy  ; but  still, 
when  it  is  proved  that  great  advantage  has  arisen  already  from 
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a particular  course,  there  must  be  somewhere  a class  of  minds, 
on  whom  the  argument  will  not  be  urged  without  effect. 

But  though  there  may  be  reasons  to  check  impatience,  it  does 
not  follow  that  men  are  to  put  up  patiently  with  the  final  loss 
of  what  they  ought  to  have.  A people  who  have  just  thrown 
off  the  effects  of  foreign  conquest  by  force  of  arms,  are  neither 
to  be  deceived  nor  trifled  with.  There  are  many  facts,  or  more 
properly  non-facts,  for  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  assign 
any  just  cause.  For  example,  when  it  is  notorious  that  an 
extensive  portion  of  the  French  electors  were  deprived  of  their 
suffrages  within  a few  years  by  the  act  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment— what  living  man  can  give  a just  reason  for  eight  or  nine 
weeks  having  past,  and  nothing  done  towards  undoing  this 
youngest-born  of  foreign  domination  ? Or  when  the  same  agents 
of  the  foreigner  on  their  first  arrival  promised  to  remove  certain 
taxes  peculiarly  odious  to  the  community,  and  of  course  never 
did  it, — that  nothing  effectual  should  have  been  performed  to- 
wards meeting  the  complaints  of  the  community  on  this  point  ? 
Or  more  ominous  still,  that  nothing  should  have  been  done  to 
satisfy  the  just  anxiety  of  the  public,  to  know  how  long  it  is  to 
be  before  a chamber  elected  under  the  guns  of  the  foreign  des- 
pots, is  to  be  replaced  by  a national  one.  Inferences  from  one 
country  to  another  may  be  liable  to  mistake  ; but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  Englishmen,  that  if  they  were  in  the  act  of  a recovery 
like  that  of  France,  a chamber  of  such  a kind  could  last  one 
week,  after  the  cessation  of  the  palpable  necessity  for  using  it 
for  an  instrument  of  temporary  regulation.  They  are  utterly  at 
a loss  how  it  can  be,  that  either  such  a chamber,  if  it  has  no 
popular  members  within  its  walls,  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the 
loud  and  unanimous  display  of  public  opinion  ; or  that  its  po- 
pular members,  if  there  are  any,  should  not  establish  for  them- 
selves a right  to  the  renewed  support  of  their  constituents,  by 
raising  an  irresistible  voice  themselves.  Something  must  be 
done  on  these  points  within  a few  weeks  ; or  we  shall  have  more 
arrivals  at  our  menagerie  in  England.  The  French  ministers 
would  appear  to  be  a sort  of  Whigs  ; which  means  men  whose 
object  is  to  do  the  most  they  can  for  themselves,  through  the 
medium  of  doing  the  least  they  can  for  the  community.  Never- 
theless when  a community  has  got  so  much  real  power  as  the 
French,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  community  if  every  thing  is  not 
done  which  it  desires.  Under  the  pressure  of  such  a force,  the 
ministry  must  either  bend  or  break.  A ministry  which  has  not 
yet  thought  of  taking  off  the  latest  shackles  laid  on  by  the 
lieutenants  of  the  foreign  powers,  can  be  no  object  of  com- 
miseration, whatever  may  befall  it. 
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The  effects  of  the  young  Revolution  on  the  rest  of  the  world, 
are  easy  enough  to  calculate  in  the  gross ; though  it  would  be 
labour  thrown  away  to  attempt  to  follow  them  in  detail.  As 
in  the  Roman  epigram, 

Dum  radis , altera  barba  subit. 

It  is  the  d6ba.de  come  at  last.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
frost.  There  may  be  a few  weeks  difference  between  its  opera- 
tion in  one  place  and  in  another  ; but  it  will  reach  all  in  the  end. 
The  people  every  where  know  that  their  cause  is  won ; that 
their  enemies  are  defeated,  disgraced,  and  made  ridiculous  ; and 
that  they  have  only  to  sit  still  like  passengers  after  a storm,  and 
wait  till  a convenient  plank  is  put  out  for  them  to  land  in  the 
haven  where  they  would  be.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  militarily 
cut  off ; every  day’s  delay  in  those  quarters,  is  only  so  much  more 
security  for  things  being  done  effectually  and  well.  Bel- 
gium is  a sore  point;  but  it  will  all  be  well  a twelve- 
month  hence.  If  the  population  of  Belgium  should  be  ob- 
liged to  succumb  for  the  present,  any  attempt  of  the  victors 
to  go  beyond  the  moderation  of  the  victorious  party  in  Paris, 
would  be  the  signal  for  free  Europe  to  present  itself  within  the 
Belgian  frontiers.  The  Dutchmen  will  not  be  too  officious. 
They  have  money-bags  that  will  be  bail  for  their  not  doing  any 
thing  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  remember,  if  there  should 
be  a good  skating-season  in  the  winter  that  approaches.  If 
they  hurt  a single  Belgian,  he  shall  be  charged  in  the  bill  when 
the  time  comes.  The  world  is  looking  out  for  somebody 
to  read  a moral  lesson  on  ; and  the  unfortunate  Dutchmen 
will  be  ground  to  powder,  if  they  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  great  machine.  If  they  trust  to  English  agents, — was 
there  ever  any  body  that  trusted  to  English  agents,  and  was 
not  deceived  1 The  English  minister  is  on  the  point  of  being 
driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  popular  ranks  if  he  means  to  pre- 
serve his  ministerial  existence  ; and  he  will  not  ask  the  English 
people  to  go  to  war,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  his  aides-de- 
camp  on  thrones.  Any  apprehension  of  interference  from  the 
English  Tories,  is  irrational.  They  have  no  way  of  interfering, 
but  by  dispatching  a force ; and  they  will  take  advice  before 
they  determine  upon  that.  It  would  perhaps  be  in  the  end  one 
of  the  happiest  events,  that  they  should  try ; for  the  soldiery 
would  return  with  their  heads  full  of  Belgian  girls  and  Belgian 
principles,  and  the  last  state  of  those  Tories  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  There  are  reports  of  the  appearance  of  mental 
reservation  in  the  recognitions  from  some  of  the  continental 
powers.  If  so,  the  apparition  of  a corps  d’armee  under  the 
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tricoloured  flag  towards  the  Rhine,  and  another  towards  Italy 
with  the  addition  of  such  Spanish  and  Portuguese  batallions  as 
in  a few  weeks  may  be  conveniently  forthcoming,  would  be  very 
likely  to  act  as  what  Dr.  Kitchener  was  wont  to  entitle  a per- 
suader. If  Russia  makes  difficulties,  she  will  be  answered  in  one 
word,  ‘ Poland/  Her  Northern  and  Southern  provinces  are  ripe 
for  a division,  the  spirit  of  change  is  in  her  armies  and  among 
her  people,  and  there  is  scarcely  a family  of  eminence  that  has 
not  some  relative  in  exile  for  opposition  to  the  existing  form  of 
government.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  needs  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  know,  how  little  able  Russia  would  be  to  oppose 
the  contingents  of  civilized  Europe,  marching  upon  Poland  with 
a demand  that  Russia  should  give  up  every  thing  she  has  taken 
by  force  or  fraud  for  the  last  half  century.  To  such  a consumma- 
tion, if  rendered  necessary,  the  people  of  England  would  contri- 
bute with  ardour  and  delight ; for  though  they  are  far  from  being 
pre-eminent  for  insight  into  causes  and  effects,  they  are  quite 
able  to  understand,  how  Russia  in  past  times  has  been  the 
hammer  their  own  oppressors  brought  in  for  the  purpose 
of  ri vetting  their  chains.  Russia,  then,  is  on  her  good  behaviour. 
It  appears  to  be  determined  that  no  original  movement  shall  be 
made  against  her.  But  if  she  chuses  to  be  chivalrous,  the 
shoes  are  fitted  and  made,  that  will  carry  the  representatives  of 
Western  Europe  to  a congress  of  human  kind  at  Warsaw. 
And  why  not  ? When  Russia  sent  to  the  Spaniards  to  say  they 
should  not  have  a constitution,  was  there  any  bargain  that 
Europe  should  not  assist  the  Spaniards  to  send  to  Russia,  to  say 
she  shall  not  have  Poland  ? 

Two  things  may  be  understood  as  having  mainly  contributed 
to  the  submission  with  which  the  despotisms  of  Europe  have 
received  the  new  Revolution  in  France.  One  is,  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  own  people  and  armies  are  on  the  side  of 
the  French.  And  the  other  is,  the  recollection  of  the  military 
system  bequeathed  to  Europe  by  Napoleon.  If  the  Western 
states  of  Europe  are  united  and  in  earnest,  and  if  they  have 
only  to  cope  with  the  regular  armies  of  the  great  despotic 
powers  while  the  people  subject  to  those  powers  are  either 
neutral  or  in  concealed  hostility  to  their  masters, — it  is 
established  both  by  theory  and  experiment,  that  the  civilized 
races  have  the  good  military  position  against  their  adversa- 
ries, and  have  little  to  do  but  chuse,  in  whose  capital  they  will 
first  request  an  arrangement  of  disputes.  These  two  causes  in 
conjunction,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  almost  any  degree  of 
inoperativeness  on  the  part  of  the  despotic  governments.  They 
see  clearly  that  their  power  is  departed  fom  them,  and  given  to 
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the  people,  whom  they  trampled  on.  There  is  a new  Holy 
Alliance,  in  which  they  are  the  wolves ; but  the  wolves,  this 
time,  who  are  to  be  muzzled  and  controlled. 

A reasonable  object  of  curiosity,  at  least  in  Great  Britain,  is 
to  know  what  precise  degree  of  connexion  existed  between  the 
ci-devants  of  France,  and  the  British  cabinet  as  it  stood  at  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  change.  The  subject  would 
have  better  suited  a preceding  Article ; and  ought,  but  for  a 
misapprehension,  to  have  appeared  under  the  same  authority 
with  other  facts  connected  with  the  events  of  Paris. 

The  British  ministry  was  not  a party  to  the  Ordonnances  in 
France  ; saving  only  the  possibility  of  a personal  understanding 
between  individuals,  which  as  being  impossible  to  prove  or 
disprove,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  on  presumption.  The  con- 
nexion was  on  another  point : — Greece.  The  British  ministry 
received  the  nomination  of  Polignac  with  delight ; because  on 
this  subject  it  found  him  an  ally.  The  cause  of  Greece  was 
hateful  to  the  Tory  aristocracy  ; and  the  cause  of  Turkey  pro- 
portionably  dear.  The  previous  French  ministry  had  on  this 
point  been  in  the  highest  degree  intractable.  It  had  urged  the 
importance  of  making  Greece,  not  Turkey,  the  barrier  against 
Russia ; and  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  the  Polignac 
ministry,  that  the  communications  between  the  two  cabinets  went 
on  with  ordinary  smoothness.  But  neither  was  Polignac  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  Ordonnances  ; they  originated  with 
the  individual  now  dethroned,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
spiritual  power.  A debauchee  in  early  life,  he  had  the  usual 
anxiety  of  ancient  debauchees,  to  enter  heaven  under  the  lap- 
pets of  the  church  ; and  the  church  displayed  its  usual  anxiety, 
to  make  its  earthly  market  by  an  ancient  debauchee.  The  light 
thrown  on  the  character  of  George  the  Fourth  by  the  memories 
preserved  of  him  in  France,  is  by  no  means  favourable.  In  his 
latter  days,  he  was  an  admirer  of  despots  and  of  despotism.  His 
mind  had  become  right  legitimate;  the  freedom  of  the  press  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  him  ; and  the  sentiments  which  he  ex- 
pressed on  foreign  questions,  would  have  been  less  misplaced  in 
the  mouth  of  a continental  roitelet,  than  of  the  splendid  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  people  as  expressed 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  Brunswick  line. 
On  the  whole  there  have  probably  been  few  events  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  kings,  which  have  produced  a more  marked 
effect  on  human  happiness,  than  the  accession  of  the  existing 
sovereign  to  the  British  throne. 

One  word  to  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power  in  England.  Let 
them  keep  a clean  tongue  on  the  subject  of  republicanism.  To 
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hear  them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  republicanism  was  some 
strange  vice;  instead  of  being,  like  heaven,  a state  to  which  no 
objection  can  be  found  except  the  fear  that  we  are  not  good 
enough  for  it  ourselves.  There  is  no  policy  in  keeping  up  this 
contest,  in  a balanced  government  like  ours.  If  one  side  will 
hold  its  peace,  the  other  might. 


ERRATA. 

%*  In  the  article  on  Jefferson’s  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  there  are  several 
typographical  errors,  the  sheets  having  been  inadvertently  printed  without  having 
passed  under  the  proper  revision.  The  following  corrections  are  the  most  es- 
sential : — 

Page  318,  line  21,  read  ivere  pretended. 

„ „ , 41,  , State  Governments. 

„ 321,  „ 21,  # final  xotes. 

u 322,  n 24,  u Figure  apart. 

„ 323,  u 22,  „ Warden. 

, 325,  „ 11,  „ 1200  dollars  annually. 

„ 327,  a 21  of  the  notes,  read  1804. 

, , „ 27  a u 1787- 

u 328,  u u a u amovable. 

„ 329,  , 22  „ a specific  redeeming  taxes. 

, 332,  „ 19  a a their  roads,  police,  elections. 

„ „ a 35  „ „ to  the  exclusion  of  the  pseudalists. 
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Album  Verses,  by  Chps.  Lamb.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  bds. 

The  Moral  Muse,  by  E.  Price.  12mo.  7s.  bds. 

Aldine  Poets.  Vol.  II.  III.  IV.  Foolscap.  5s.  bds. 

Heman’s  Songs  of  the  Affections.  12mo.  7s.  bds. 

The  Real  Devil’s  Walk.  2s.  sewed. 

Tennyson’s  Poems.  5s.  bds. 

Monsieur  Mallet.  Is.  sewed. 

Reade’s  Revolt  of  the  Angels.  Demy  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Burn’s  Address  to  the  Deil,  with  engravings.  Post  8vo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 
Brighton,  a Comic  Sketch.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 

Bernard’s  Re trospeetions  of  the  Stage.  2 vols.  Post  8vo.  18s.  bds. 
Bombastes  Furioso,  with  Designs  by  Cruikshank.  18mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
Bojardo  ed  Ariosto,  di  Pannizzi.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12s. 

Monsieur  Nongtongpaw,  Engravings  by  Cruikshank.  18mo.  Is.  sewed. 
Byron’s  Cain,  with  Notes  by  Harding  Grant.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 
Howitt’s  Poems,  Antediluvian  Sketches.  Foolscap.  5s.  bds. 
Dickenson’s  Mamluk.  8vo.  7s.  6 d.  bds. 

Aird’s  Captive  of  Fez.  12rao.  6s.  bds. 

Devotional  Sonnets.  18mo.  4s.  bds. 

POLEMICS. 

Vincent’s  Sermons.  12mo.  6s.  bds. 

Grant’s  Lectures  on  the  Prodigal  Son. 

Douglas’s  Errors  in  Religion.  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

Baxter’s  Works.  23  vols.  8vo.  12/.  12s.  bds. 

Christian’s  Appeal.  12mo.  2s.  6 d.  bds. 

Hughes’  Divines.  Vol.  II.  III.  IV.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds.  each. 

Russell’s  Discourses  on  the  Millenium,  &c.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Wilson’s  Questions  on  St.  Luke.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

Berington  and  Kirk’s  Faith  of  the  Catholics.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  Psalmist.  24mo.  4s.  cloth. 

Borthwick  on  the  Second  Advent.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  bds. 

Jenour’s  Isaiah.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

The  Pulpit.  Vol.  XIV.  7s.  6d.  bds. 

Wilson’s  Questions  on  St.  Mark.  12mo.  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

Do.  Do.  St.  John.  ' 3s.  6d.  do. 

Slade’s  Prayers.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Fenn’s  Sermons.  8vo.  9s.  bds. 

Topham’s  Manual  of  Prayers.  18mo.  Is.  sheep.  Is.  6d.  roan. 

Easy  and  Familiar  Sermons  for  Children,  by  a Lady.  18mo.  3s.  bds. 
Rev.  J.  Hordern’s  Sermons.  8vo.  5s.  bds. 

Rev.  John  Miller’s  Sermons.  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

Brown’s  Bible.  45s. 


POLITICS. 

Hansard’s  Parliamentary  Debates.  Vol.  XXIII.  Royal  8vo.  30s.  bds.  33s.  6d. 
half- bound. 

Lectures  on  British  Colonial  Slavery,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Godwin.  8vo.  pp.  272. 
5s.  sewed. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

Keller’s  Panorama  of  Switzerland.  Plain,  12s.  in  case,  coloured,  24s. 

Plymouth  and  Devonport  Guide.  4s.  6 d.  cloth. 

Draper’s  Guide  to  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  12mo.  3s. 

Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary,  with  Plates.  11s.  sheep. 

Guide  to  Watering  Places.  18mo.  15s.  bd. 

Hardy’s  Northern  Tourist.  18mo.  9s. 

Hinton’s  History  and  Topography  of  the  United  States.  Part  I.  4to.  3s.  sewed. 
India,  5s. 

Baker’s  History  of  Northamptonshire.  Part  III.  completing  Vol.  I.  large  paper 
61.  6s.  Small  paper  31.  3s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a Tour  by  Juan  de  Vega.  2 vols.  8vo.  26s.  bds. 

Stewart’s  Journal  of  a Mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  abridged.  12mo. 
2s.  6 d.  bds. 

Mrs.  Colonel  Elwood’s  Narrative  of  a Journey  overland  to  India.  2 vols.  8vo. 
plates.  30s.  bds. 

Alexander’s  Travels  to  the  Seat  of  War  in  the  East,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s  bds. 
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Publishing  m Monthly  Parts,  Price  6s. 

Or  in  Half  Volumes  Quarterly,  Price  18*. 

A NEW,  GREATLY  IMPROVED,  AND  CHEAP  EDITION 
OF  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA, 

BEING  THE  SEVENTH, 

INCLUDING  THE  RECENT  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THAT  WORK: 

WITH  PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATIONS 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCIENCES, 

By  the  Late  PROFESSORS  STEWART  and  PLAYFAIR, 

AND 

By  the  Right  Hon.  SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH, 

AND 

PROFESSOR  LESLIE. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  A NEW  SET  OF  ENGRAVINGS  ON  STEEL 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS,  AND  COMPLETED  IN 

TWENTY  VOLUMES  QUARTO. 


EDITED  BY  PROFESSOR  NAPIER. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  forms  an  Alphabetical  Reper- 
tory of  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  It  was  the  first  work 
of  this  description  which  aspired  to  embrace  all  the  departments  of 
learning — to  render  the  Alphabet  a ready  Key,  not  only  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  but  to  the  multiplied  details  of  History,  Biography, 
Geography,  and  Miscellaneous  Literature , and  it  was  also  the  first 
in  which  the  Sciences  themselves  were  treated  in  a form  at  once  con- 
sistent with  alphabetical  arrangement  and  systematic  exposition.  By 
the  successive  labours  of  the  learned  Contributors  to  its  different  edi- 
tions, its  pages  have  been  stored  with  much  valuable  and  varied  in- 
formation. In  its  third  edition,  it  became,  through  the  numerous 
contributions  of  the  late  Professor  Robison,  the  most  complete 
Digest  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Physics  that  had  yet  been 
presented  to  the  British  Public ; and  in  the  fourth,  it  was  raised,  by 
means  of  those  of  Professor  Wallace,  to  a similar  eminence  in 
Mathematical  Science.  The  compass  and  variety  of  its  plan  and  in- 
formation, the  general  ability  of  its  execution,  and  its  approved 
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method  of  treating  the  Sciences,  have,  in  a word,  given  it  so  decided 
a preference  in  public  favour,  that  its  popularity,  instead  of  suffering 
any  diminution  from  rivalship,  has  continued  to  increase  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  republication  in  Six  extensive 
Editions,  three  of  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  twentv  years  ; 
while  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Supplement  to  these  three 
Editions,  completed  in  six  volumes  in  1824,  rose  to  a degree  of  cele- 
brity never  before  attained  in  this  country  by  any  similar  under- 
taking. 

The  Seventh  Edition  will  be  enriched  with  all  the  available  matter 
contained  in  the  Supplement; — a work  replete  with  Treatises  of 
consummate  ability,  contributed  by  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
writers  of  the  present  age,  and  extending  to  many  subjects  but  little 
adverted  to  in  Encyclopaedias.  Every  article  to  be  transferred  from 
that  distinguished  publication  will  previously  undergo  a careful  revi- 
sion. Many  will  receive  considerable  alterations  from  their  respective 
authors,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  recent  inquiries  and 
discoveries,  as  for  that  of  accommodating  them  to  the  objects  of  the 
present  undertaking. 

In  order  to  show  the  value  and  importance  of  the  richly  varied 
stock  of  information  to  be  thus  incorporated,  it  will  be  sufficient  here 
to  recal  the  names  of  the  principal  writers  by  whom  it  was  furnished. 
The  List  of  these,  among  others,  contains  the  following : 


John  Allen,  Esq.  Master  of  Dulwich 
College. 

D.  F.  Arago,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France. 

John  Barrow,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty. 

J.  B.  Biot,  Member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  France. 

Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

David  Buchanan,  Esq. 

Dugald  Bannatyne,  Esq.  Sec.  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Glasgow. 

James  Cleghorn,  Esq. 

David  Craigie,  M.  D. 

Henry  Creighton,  late  Civil  En- 
gineer, Glasgow. 

Andrew  Duncan,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

John  Dunlop,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Rev.  John  Fleming,  D.  D. 

John  Gordon,  M.D. 

William  Hazlitt,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

David  Irving,  LL.D. 

James  Ivory,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France. 

William  Jacob,  Esq.  F.  R-  S. 


Robert  Jameson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Lee,  D.  D. 

John  Leslie,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Joseph  Lowe,  Esq. 

Charles  Maclaren,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  East  India 
College,  Hertford. 

J.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Professor  of  Poli- 
tical Economy  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity. 

John  M‘Culloch,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

James  Mill,  Esq. 

Joshua  Milne,  Esq.  Actuary  to  the 
Sun  Life  Assurance  Society. 

Hugh  Murray,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

Robert  Mushet,  Esq.  late  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  London. 

Patrick  Neill,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  E. 

James  Pillans,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor 
of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

John  Playfair,  F.  R.  S.  late  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Peter  M.  Roget,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 


WITH  THE  SUPPLEMENT  INCORPORATED. 


David  Ricardo,  Esq.  late  M.  P.  for 
Portarlington. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Linnsean  Society. 
Robert  Stevenson,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Civil 
Engineer. 

Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  D.  D.  now 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 


Charles  Stokes,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Thomas  Tredgold,  late  Civil  Engi- 
neer, London. 

Rev.  J.  Blanco  White. 

Thomas  Young,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  late 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude. 


The  improvements  connected  with  the  Encyclopaedia  itself  will  be 
manifold  and  extensive.  What  is  antiquated  or  imperfect  will  be  ex- 
punged, in  order  to  the  substitution  of  more  instructive  matter  and 
more  complete  inquiry.  The  Geographical  and  Statistical  articles, 
conjoined  with  those  of  the  Supplement,  will  be  carefully  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  the  existing  condition  of  Com- 
munities and  Nations.  The  Historical  treatises  will  be  continued, 
so  as  to  present  a view  of  all  recent  events  of  importance  in  the  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe.  Those  Arts  and  Sciences  which  were 
not  treated  in  the  Supplement,  or  wdiich  have  assumed  a new  aspect, 
either  from  the  progress  of  discovery,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  or 
improved  systems  of  classiii cation,  will  be  reconsidered  anew,  in  ap- 
propriate treatises. 

In  the  execution  of  the  various  alterations  above  detailed,  the 
Editor  wall  have  the  assistance  of  those  eminent  scientific  and  lite- 
rary men  whose  co-operation  he  enjoyed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Supplement  ; as  well  as  of  several  others,  whose  names,  conformably 
with  the  practice  observed  with  so  much  approbation  in  that  work, 
will  be  indicated  in  connection  with  their  respective  articles. 

The  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  published  with 
the  different  volumes  of  the  Supplement,  will  here  be  presented 
in  a more  satisfactory  shape,  and  with  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able additions.  They  will  be  printed  in  a connected  series  at  the 
head  of  the  work,  of  which  they  constitute  so  great  an  ornament. 
The  Dissertation  on  the  history  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Politi- 
cal Philosophy,  by  the  late  Professor  Stewart,  has  been  reprinted 
from  a copy  enriched  with  several  corrections  and  additions  by  its  il- 
lustrious author.  It  will  be  followed  with  a Dissertation  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ethical  Philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies ; a department  which  Mr  Stewart  did  not  live  to  complete. 
This  very  important  sequel  has  been  contributed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.  The  Dissertation  on 
the  history  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences,  left  unfi- 
nished by  the  late  Professor  Playfair,  has  been  continued,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  by 
Professor  Leslie. 

The  Proprietors  feel  assured  that  nothing  beyond  the  simple  an- 
nouncement of  these  splendid  and  instructive  Discourses  is  necessary 
to  bespeak  for  them  the  public  attention ; and  they  also  hope,  that 
by  means  of  these,  and  the  extensive  improvements  above  mentioned, 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  will  be  rendered  still  more  worthy  of 
the  national  name,  and  still  more  efficient  as  an  instrument  for  the 
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diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  will  be  widened  in  its  compass, 
amplified  and  improved  in  its  contents,  and  raised  in  all  respects  to 
a level  with  the  modes  of  thinking  and  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  this  edition  the  work  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  the  advantage 
of  a copious  Index,  appended  to  the  last  volume,  which,  by  affording 
a key  to  the  miscellaneous  information  contained  in  its  General 
Treatises,  will  greatly  extend  its  utility  as  a book  of  reference ; and 
it  will  be  illustrated  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  Engravings,  which, 
both  in  number  and  execution,  will  be  found  to  render  it,  in  these 
respects,  fully  equal  to  any  book  of  the  kind  now  before  the  Public. 

MODE  AND  TERMS  OF  PUBLICATION. 

I.  By  augmenting  the  contents  of  the  page,  but  without  decreasing 
the  size  of  the  type,  the  work,  while  much  improved  in  appearance,  will 
be  comprised,  notwithstanding  the  great  extension  of  its  matter,  in 
Twenty  Quarto  Volumes,  handsomely  printed  on  paper  of  a superior 
quality  ; twenty  volumes  of  the  present  being  nearly  equal  to  twenty- 
four  of  the  former  Editions.  Each  volume  will  consist  of  800  pages, 
containing  a much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  any  similar  publi- 
cation ; and  the  Proprietors  hold  themselves  distinctly  pledged  to 
the  Public,  that  the  work  shall  not,  on  any  account,  exceed  Twenty 
One  Volumes;  their  present  confident  belief,  at  the  same  time, 
being  that  it  will  be  completed  in  Twenty. 

II.  The  publication  is  proceeding  in  Monthly  Parts,  of  which 
Six  will  form  a volume ; each  Part  thus  averaging  above  133  pages. 
The  first  part  was  published  on  the  31st  of  March  1830.  As  the 
work  is  already  far  advanced  at  press,  and  as  the  printing  of  the  whole 
will  be  finished  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  required  for 
issuing  the  successive  Monthly  Parts,  the  Subscribers  will  have 
the  option,  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  printed,  of  completing  at  once  their 
copies  of  the  work,  or  of  abiding  by  the  publication  in  parts  till  the 
end  of  the  series. 

III.  Each  Part  will  be  sold  for  Six  Shillings,  thus  making  the 
price  of  a Quarto  volume,  of  800  ample  pages,  only  Thirty-Six 
Shillings — a price  very  considerably  lower  than  that  of  any  similar 
publication  of  the  day ; and  which,  when  the  quantity  of  Matter  in 
each  volume,  the  quality  of  Paper  and  Printing,  the  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  the  ability  of  the  Articles,  are  taken  into  account,  must 
be  allowed  to  place  the  work  in  a highly  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Considering  its  Execution  and  Extent,  it  will,  indeed,  present  the 
cheapest  Digest  of  Human  Knowledge  that  has  yet  appeared  in  Bri- 
tain, in  the  convenient  form  of  a Dictionary. 
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The  Publisher  has  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  Public  for  the  patronage  which  it  has  bestowed  on  his 
« Town  and  Country  Magazine.”  When  this  publication  was  first  started  by  him,  the  general  opinion 
amongst  his  brother  publishers,  and  even  amongst  some  literary  men,  was,  that  the  undertaking  could 
never  succeed,  as  the  ground  was  fully  occupied  by  periodicals  with  which  it  would  be  vain  to  enter  into 
competition.  The  Publisher,  however,  considered  this  opinion  as  the  result  of  prejudice  ; he  had  too 
high  an  estimate  of  the  understanding  of  the  British  Public  to  suppose  that  it  would  continue  to  support 
any  publication,  however  widely  it  might  be  circulated,  and  however  acknowledged  its  merits,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  any  similar  work,  which  might  also  boast  of  its  share  of  undoubted  originality,  talent, 
and  vigorous  composition.  He  was,  therefore,  induced  to  commence  the  “ Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
and  he  is  proud  of  the  reflection  that  his  confidence  in  British  understanding  was  neither  miscalculated  nor 
misplaced.  This  work  has  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  and  his  efforts  will  continue  to  be  directed  towards 
increasing  the  high  tone  of  its  criticisms,  and  the  independence  and  force  of  its  political  articles.  The 
assistance,  from  the  first  literary  and  political  characters  of  which  this  country  can  boast,  which  he  has 
already  received,  and  which  every  month  he  continues  to  receive,  is  of  the  most  flattering  and  encoura- 
ging description. 

Seven  Numbers  of  his  Magazine  have  been  published.  He  adds  a portion  of  the  Notices  of  his  last 
two  numbers,  which  have  appeared  in  the  public  press  : and  these  are  given,  not  in  any  garbled  man- 
ner, in  order  to  mislead  readers,  but  fairly,  and  including  those  of  a culpatory  as  those  of  a laudatory 
nature.  In  this  way  only  can  the  reader  arrive  at  a right  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  “ Town  and 
Country  Magazine.” 


COINTENTS  OF  No.  VIII. 


Life  of  Bishop  Heber — Man  Hunter — Stanzas — 
Epigram.  The  Beggar,  the  Cook,  and  the  Idiot — 
Idem  Latine  Redditum — On  the  March  of  Intellect, 
and  Universal  Education — Church  Bells,  heard  at 
Evening — The  Unearthly  Witness.  By  the  Eltriek 
Shepherd — Cui  Bono! — Fables  1,  2,  3,  and  4 — Hon. 
Mrs.  Norton’s  “ Undying  One” — The  Prospects  of  the 
Ministry — Savage  Life  in  America — Disasters  of  Jan 


Nadeltreiber— -The  Shepherd’s  Lament.  From  the 
German  of  GOthe— East  India  Question,  No.  IV: 
Mr.  Buckingham’s  Last  Humbug---The  Fate  of  the 
Colonies---Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters: 
Samuel  Rogers,  Esq.,  being  a full  length  Sketch, 
with  Literary  Illustrations— -The  French  Revolution 
of  1830— OUR  OWN  ELECTION  DINNER  1 1 1 


CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  No.  VII. 
THE  LONDOK  PRESS. 


Courier,  July  31. 

" Amongst  the  periodicals  published,  Fraser's  Ma- 
gazine takes  the  lead.  The  present  number  is  replete 
with  talent  Its  defence  on  the  Wilberforcian  charge. 
Is  overwhelming,  and  we  cordially  assent  to  every  syl- 
lable it  contains.  The  shew  up  of  that  saintly  piece 
of  quackery,  was  as  called  for  as  it  was  masterly  and 
convincing.” 

Sun,  August  2. 

“ A sensible  judicious  number,  with  no  particular 
fire  or  brilliancy  about  it,  but  with  much  that  is  useful 
and  readable,  and  even  novel  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion.” 

Morning  Advertiser,  August  3. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  is  equally  lively  and  varied  as 
an^  of  the  preceding  numbers.  Trusting  to  find  space 
for  another  notice  of  this  amusing  periodical,  we  con- 
clude.” 

Age,  August  15. 

“ We  do  not  wish  to  annoy  an  old  friend,  (Flack- 
wood,)  but  a formidable  rival  has  taken  the  field." 

Star,  August  11. 


News,  August  15. 

“ This  is  a good  number.  Let  the  contributors 
exert  themselves,  and  it  will  Boon  rival  the  most 
eminent  of  its  contemporaries.” 

Age,  August  22. 

“ Fraser’s  Royal  Artillery  and  moving  Maga- 
zine." •> 

Paul  Pry,  August  8. 

11  This  number  contains  more  than  its  usual  great 
variety  of  matter.  It  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
slap-dash  style  of  the  ‘ tomahawk-school  of  composi- 
tion.’ The  articles  are  highly  amusing.” 

Intelligence,  August  8. 

fl  This  number  is  replete  with  talent  of  the  first 
order,  and  continues  to  keep  up  the  high  tone  which 
the  work  originally  assumed,  and,  by  its  literary 
merits,  to  justify  its  pretension.” 

Weekly  Times,  August  15. 

11  The  number  of  this  Monthly  for  August  contains, 
as  usual,  some  very  excellent  articles.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  number  will  have  an  extensive  circu- 
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Edinburgh  Evening  Post,  August  7. 

“ Let  us  Dow  proceed  to  dissect  that  dapper  fellow 
In  grey,  denominated  Fraser’s  Magazine.  Come  forth, 
thou  pleasant,  agreeable,  gentlemanly  Mohawk  1 You 
are  unquestionably  a sturdy  bantling,  come  of  a breed 
that,  by  the  mere  force  of  bf  od,  will  carry  you  up  the 
current  of  public  favour  for  many  years  to  come.  Take 
care,  however,  that  you  don’t  lose  any  of  yonr  youth, 
ful  fire---your  juvenile  pluck-— and  your  promising 
smeddum.  Truly  we  regard  Fraser’s  Magazine  as  one 
of  the  ablest  magazines  that  this  or  any  other  country 
ever  produced,  or  possibly  could  produce.  Look  at  the 
fact.  It  has  nw  been  in  existence  only  for  six 
months  ; and  yet  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand 
copies  a-month.  We  extol  it  because  it  is  an  able,  a 
talented,  and  a most  clever  production.  Just  look  at 
the  present  number,  which  is  probably  the  worst  that 
the  editor  has  published,  comparing  itself  with  itself. 
Fraser’s  Magazine,  we  prophesy,  shall  succeed.” 
Dublin  Warder,  August  14. 

* * * * “ These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a 

very  clever  article,  ‘ The  Dead  Parliament,’  the  only 
political  one,  we  may  say,  in  the  Magazine.  All  the 
other  articles  are  light  and  amusing  in  a very  high  de- 
gree. We  have  not  space,  neither  have  we  time,  to 
analyze  more  distinctly  the  merits  of  Frazer’s  Maga- 
zine, and  must  content  ourselves  with  recommending 
to  our  readers  to  shorten  both,  though  they  cannot,  in 
the  extravagance  of  poetry  ‘ annihilate’  them,  that  they 
may  be  happy  in  the  perusal  of  a very  pleasing  peri- 
odical.” 

Dublin  Evening  Mail,  August  6. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  for  August,  is  full  of  clever  and 
curious  papers.  There  is  a caustic  article,  entitled, 
‘ The  Dead  Parliament,’  in  which  the  ‘ collective  wis- 
dom’ are  rather  roughly  handled.  On  the  whole  it  is 
fully  equal  to  any  of  its  contemporaries  for  brilliancy 
and  soundness  of  principle.” 

Preston  Pilot,  August  14. 

“ We  cannot  help  complimenting  the  conductors  of 
this  new  and  interesting  publication  on  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  get  through  their  work.  The 
number  before  us  is  extremely  varied  and  entertaining 
In  its  contents,  but,  besides  the  great  quantity  of 
letter-press  which  the  book  contains,  it  is  now  embel- 
lished every  month  with  a spirited  sketch  of  some 
well-known  literary  character.” 

Devonport  Telegraph,  August  14. 

“Fraser’s  Magazine  for  August  contains  some 
sparkling  articles,  and  affords  a well-varied  enter- 
tainment. This  periodical  is  rising  rapidly  in  public 
estimation  : many  of  its  papers  are  written  with  great 
vigour  of  thought  and  force  of  imagination.  It  is 
never  dull  ncf'f  insipid,  but  awakens  reflection  while  it 
stimulates  the  fancy.” 

Liverpool  Journal,  August  14. 

“ The  state  of  our  periodicals  was  such  as  to  require 
the  appearance  of  a Magazine  bearing  about  it  the 
stamp  of  freshness  and  originality,  and  conducted  with 
a fearlessness  and  a spirit  which  were  calculate  1 to 
perpetuate  the  qualities  for  which  we  at  first  admired 
it.  The  political  articles  in  the  present  number  are 
very  ably  wiitten,  but  unfortunately  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  The  literary  contributions 
are  excellent.” 

Gloucester  Journal,  August  14. 

“ Amongst  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  Fraser’s  Ma- 
gazine appears  to  be  rising  fast  into  public  favour. 
The  free  and  fearless  style  in  which  most  of  its  arti- 
cles are  written  must  make  it  popular,  and  will  allow 
full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  talent  engaged  upon 
it.  The  number  for  the  present  month  contains  some 
very  clever  contributions.” 

Sherborne  Mercury,  August  16. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  for  August  has  just  reached 
our  hands.  Its  contents  appear  to  be  judiciously  se- 
lected, and  the  articles  written,  with  that  spirit  and 
strength  which  have  been  eminently  conspicuous  in 
this  publication.  It  contains  a portrait,  in  outline,  of 
Mr.  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review: 
this  mode  of  embellishing  the  Magazine,  monthly, 
with  graphical  and  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated 
literary  characters,  givts  it  a novel  and  interesting 
feature.” 

Chester  Chronicle,  August  6. 

“ A sensible  number,  is  pleasantly  written,  and  will 


Nottingham  Journal,  August  14. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  for  this  month  is  really  a mis- 
cellany of  a very  first-rate  character : we  need  not  be 
told  that  some  of  our  most  eminent  literary  characters 
are  connected  with  this  popular  periodical ; there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  articles  themselves  to 
prove  that  they  proceed  from  talented  and  practised 
writers.” 

Beading  Mercury,  August  9. 

" The  number  for  August  of  this  Magazine  abounds 
with  articles  we  think  likely  to  be  more  generally 
pleasing  than  any  it  has  produced.  The  high  inde- 
pendent political  tone  held  by  this  Magazine  is  so  uni- 
versally known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark  on 
it ; and  from  the  superior  quality  of  its  miscellaneous 
articles,  we  hesitate  not  to  anticipate  its  taking  rank 
amongst  the  first  of  the  periodica. s.” 

Sherbourne  Journal,  August  5. 

“ How  full  of  purity,  and,  may  we  not  add,  piety 
of  thought,  is  the  following  ode,  from  an  article  on 
the  ‘ Minor  Greek  Poets,’  in  Fraser’s  Magazine.” 

Durham  Advertiser,  August  13. 

“ This  is  the  Blackwood  of  London,  and  very 
clever  and  talented  it  is.  In  the  present  number 
there  are  several  articles  which  denote  the  nous  of 
the  writers  ; and,  if  the  publication  is  continued  in 
the  same  spirited  style  in  which  it  has  been  carried 
on  since  its  commencement,  it  must  succeed.” 

Windsor  Express,  August  7. 

“ Though  last  among  our  notices,  this  Periodical 
* for  Town  and  Country,’  is  not  the  least  interesting 
among  the  numerous  claimants  to  public  approval. 

The  original  articles  are  written  with  great  spirit 
and  freedom,  worthy  of  the  talented  editor,  and 
the  work  is  at  once  amusing  and  valuable— amusing 
from  its  lively  manner,  and  valuable  from  the  depth 
of  research  it  displays  and  the  judicious  information 
it  imparts.” 

Bristol  Mirror,  August  7. 

" There  are  several  excellent  articles  in  the  present 
number  of  this  ably  conducted  work,  and  but  very 
few  that  partake  of  the  character  by  which  it  has  been 
particularly  distinguished.  We  have  extracted  an 
exquisite  scrap,  for  our  poets’  corner,  from  some  ele- 
gant translations  from  Simonides.” 

Manchester  Courier,  August  14. 

“ The  number  for  the  current  month  contains  seve- 
ral excellent  articles  both  literary  and  political.  We 
ought  to  add  that  the  work  is  beautifully  printed  on 
excellent  paper,  and  each  number  is  embellished  with 
a likeness  of  some  distinguished  literary  charac- 
ter.” 

Cheltenham  Chronicle,  August  19. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  should  be  read  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  appreciate  talent,  and  who  thirst  for  know- 
ledge.” 

Plymouth  Herald,  August  7. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  for  the  present  month,  is  a 
very  interesting  miscellany  ; the  articles  contained 
in  it  are  instructive  and  amusing  ; and  many  of  them 
show  the  pen  of  a talented  writer.  The  critical  por- 
tion of  the  number  is  written  with  an  unsparing  hand ; 
its  remarks  on  the  last  Parliament  are  produced  in  a 
similar  style  to  the  political  effusions  which  character- 
ise this  periodical — the  principles  of  an  uncompromis- 
ing Tory  of  the  Old  School.  This  Magazine  evident- 
ly rises  in  estimation,  and  well  deserves  the  title  by 
which  we  have  heard  it  designated — the  English  Black- 
wood.” 

Hull  Advertiser,  August  20. 

“ The  present  number  is  marked  by  the  same 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the  preceding 
ones.” 

Bristol  Journal,  August  21. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  likewise  still  advances  with 
equal  rapidity  and  steadiness  in  the  same  spirited  J. 
career  with  which  it  started  towards  the  goal  of  popu-  ' 
lar  estimation.  From  the  earliest  moment  when  it 
joined  in  the  race,  the  eye  of  a ‘ discerning  public’ 
was  well  assured  of  its  fitness  for  competition.  The 
merits  of  this  last  number  are  of  a nature  so  decidedly 
superior  as  to  render  that  assurance  doubly  sure.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  possible  for  any  publication  so  stamped  with 
the  indelible  impress  of  genuine  worth  to  fail  of  reap-  < 
ing  the  honourable  distinctions  invariably  awarded.  .1 
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AtJieneeum , July  10. 

“ The  youngest  of  the  Magazines  is  Fraser's,  and 
therefore  we  shall  bestow  a few  words  on  it.  When 
this  Magazine  started  into  existence,  there  certainly 
appeared  room  for  a good  monthly  periodical — we 
wanted  one  of  more  nerve  and  power,  and  where  men  of 
talent  should  have  more  freedom  to  speak  out,  and  in 
their  own  way,  than  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the 
aristocratical  taste  and  painful  fastidiousness  of  the 
New  Monthly.  And  without  a word  of  puli'  preliminary, 
or  any  particular  flourish  of  trumpets,  out  came 
Fraser’s  ‘ Opposition,*  In  the  management  hitherto 
there  has  been  more  evidence  of  talent  than  the  ju- 
dicious exercise  of  it,  and  a gTeat  deal  too  much  of 
personality.  This  we  presume  to  be  the  mere  over- 
excitement of  youth,  and  will  be  tamed  down  by  ex- 
perience. The  appearance  of  this  Magazine  was,  we 
have  said,  opportune,  and  it  promises  to  be  success- 
ful.** 

Star , July  7. 

Fraser's  Magazine  displays  much  and  varied 
talent.  The  strictures  of  the  first  article,  we  think, 
are  too  severe  on  the  present  Administration  ; but 
ably  argued.  The  article  on  the  East  India  Question 
Is  admirably  lucid;  and,  it  generally  read,  would,  we 
conceive,  obviate  some  great  errors  at  present  very 
current.  No  one  moving  in  the  walks  of  British 
literature,  should  omit  to  read  both  Blackwood  and 
Fraser." 

Morning  Advertiser , July  5. 

**  This  number  is  varied  and  instructive,  but  does 
not  strike  us  as  equal,  in  power  and  spirit,  to  some  of 
the  former  numbers.  The  article  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, will  be  much  read,  is  one,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  not  very  consonant  with  the  present  feeling  of  the 
public  mind — A Biography  and  Character  of  the  late 
King.  Of  the  remaining  articles,  one  entitled  the 
4 Desperate  System,*  another  * The  Wounded  Spirit,* 
and  a third  4 Animal  Magnetism,*  will  be  read  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  * The  Thoughts  on  the  Wel- 
lington Administration’  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  in- 
crease that  spirit  of  opposition  to  it  which  is  now 
spreading  far  and  wide.  There  is  also  some  good 
Poetry  by  Southey — some  amusing  poems  to  literary 
gentlemen  ; and  a good  deal  of  humour  in  the  article 
already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  en- 
titled * Election  of  Editor.*  ** 

Neivs,  July  11. 

44  Will  the  clever  editor  of  this  smart  periodical  take 
our  advice,  and  abstain  from  so  marked  an  imitation 
of  the  worst  parts  of  his  prototype — Blackwood?  There 
is  too  much  talent  engaged  in  this  work  to  render 
necessary  any  thing  like  so  servile  an  imitation.  The 
best  Articles---and  they  are  good  ones---are  those 
on  * Animal  Magnetism,’  * The  Wounded  Spirit,* 
and  4 Robert  Montgomery  and  bis  Critics.*  There 
is  also  a olever  portrait  of  * The  Bard  of  Hope;’  a 
caricature,  it  is  true,— -but  capitally  characteristic,  and 
extremely  well  done.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a good 
number.” 


World,  July  26. 

44  The  present  is  greatly  superior  to  any  preceding 
number  of  this  fascinating  periodical.  The  writers 
being  of  the  first  class  in  point  of  learning  and  abilities, 
Fraser's  Magazine,  we  doubt  not,  will,  in  a very  short 
time,  outpeer  its  rival  and  prototype,  Blackwood.” 

Weekly  Free  Press,  July  10. 

44  Fraser's  Magazine  presents,  this  month,  all  the 
broad  humour,  the  pungent  wit,  the  biting  satire,  and 
the  provoking  sarcasm  which  have  distinguished  its 
former  numbers,  with  less,  upon  the  whole,  of  an  ex- 
ceptionable character.” 

Morning  Post,  July  14. 

“ This  Magazine  continues  in  its  bold  course  in  spi  - 
rited  style.  There  is  a great  variety  of  clever  articles 
in  the  present  number ; among  the  political  articles 
are  4 able  dissertations  on  the  Emigration  System, 
the  E.  India  Question,  and  the  Colonial  Question.* 
Among  the  lighter  is  an  article  on  4 Playhouses  and 
Players;*  the  poetical  contributions  are  by  R.  Southey, 
Esq.,  L.  E.  L.,  Miss  Jewsbury,  &c.,  and  there  are 
some  quaint  verses  on  divers  well  known  characters, 
by  an  anonymous  correspondent.  In  the  review  de. 
partment,  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  critic  of  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery’s criticisms,  is  here  in  turn  criticised.” 

Dispatch,  July  5. 

44  The  number  for  July  of  this  caustic  Miscellany 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  those  numbers  which 
preceded  it,  and,  indeed,  we  know  not  whether  higher 
praise  can  well  be  given.  True  it  is  that  Fraser’s 
Magazine  is  the  most  severely  satirical  publication  of 
the  kind,  that  perhaps  ever  issued  from  the  press,  and, 
as  a natural  consequence,  it  has  been  attacked  in 
several  of  the  journals  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions, by  those  who  have  smarted  under  the  lash. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  quarrels  between  the 
writers  of  Fraser’s  and  their  victims.  The  public  will 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  which  parties  are  right. 
To  the  general  talent  of  the  work  we  are  bound,  as 
mere  critics,  to  bear  witness,  and  we  must  say  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  excellent  writing  in  the  number 
before  us.” 

Sun,  July  2. 

44  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  present  number, 
but  much  to  urge  in  its  praise.  The  sarcasms,  clever 
and  pungent  as  ever,  are  directed  solely  against  legiti- 
mate objects.  There  is  no  further  pandering  to  public 
taste  by  ribald  abuse  of  men  deservedly  distinguished 
in  the  world  of  letters  or  of  politics.  This  is  a great 
improvement,  and  the  only  one  that  has  been  hitherto 
wanting  to  make  * Fraser’s’  renowned  among  the 
monthly  periodicals.  We  have  not  space  to  analyse 
in  detail,  as  we  could  desire,  and  as  their  merit  de- 
serves, the  various  articles  in  the  present  number.” 

Paul  Pry . 

44  As  brilliant  as  ever ; and  honest  withal !” 


THE  PROVINCIAL  PRESS. 


Sherborne  Mercury , July  19. 

“ This  number  is  unquestionably  the  best  which 
has  appeared.  The  articles  are  numerous,  and  of 
varied  interest.  The  critical  are  as  severe  as  ever, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  regret  that  they  ‘ cut 
up’  so  mercilessly  some  of  our  most  popular  writers  ; 
there  is,  however,  so  much  humour — so  much  raciness 
throughout,  that  how  roughly  soever  they  may  treat  a 
favourite,  we  cannot  but  forgive  them.  The  Gallery 
of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters,  No.  2,  is  in  the 
finest  vein  of  humour ; for  the  beautiful  in  sentiment, 
we  would  point  out  to  our  readers  * The  Dead,’  by 
L.  E.  L , * The  Wounded  Spirit,’  by  D.  M.  Moir. — 
- * The  Desneratp  System,’  and  * The  East  India  Ques- 


Northampton  Mercury,  July  10. 

“ This  Magazine,  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the 
periodicals,  fully  maintains  in  its  present  number  the 
high  character  gained  by  its  predecessors.” 

Bath  Chronicle , July  15. 

“The  July  number  of  this  spirited  Magazine  has  de- 
lighted us  by  the  raciness  and  power  of  its  articles. 
We  were  apprehensive  that  the  great  efforts  which 
were  perceptible  in  the  first  number  could  scarcely  be 
sustained,  and  that  a falling  oil  would  be  shortly  visi- 
ble, but  we  find  that  our  anticipations  were  ground- 
less, and  that  4 Fraser’s  Magazine*  is  likely  to  fur- 
nish at  least  one  instance  of  a periodical  star  ting  at 


Critical  Notices  of  the  July  Number  of  Fraser’s  magazine. 


Plymouth  Herald,  July  10. 

“ The  sixth  number  of  this  periodical  is  replete  with 
interesting  papers,  many  of  which  are  of  a superior 
stamp  to  the  generality  of  Magazine  productions  ; in- 
deed this  miscellany  has,  from  its  commencement, 
marked  out  a new  line,  and  while  possessing  many  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  Blackwood,  is  in  other  re- 
spects superior  to  “ Maga”  itself.  Its  political  arti- 
cles are  of  the  Old  Tory  school,  written  with  a firm- 
ness not  often  equalled — and  its  reviews  on  new  pub- 
lications are  well  written,  and  apparently  without 
favour  or  affection,  which  of  course  stamps  a value  on 
the  work  ; one  point  appears  always  to  be  aiined  at  by 
its  conductors,  and  which  we  must  give  them  the 
credit  of  saying  they  are  generally  very  successful  in 
—namely  the  expos*:  of  deceit  wherever  they  find  it, 
no  matter  what  the  society  is,  or  what  its  pseudo-ob- 
ject may  be;  if  its  tendency  is  to  deceive,  whether 
from  a pretended  sanctity  or  philanthropy---it9  expo- 
sure may  be  met  with  in  Fraser’s.  Several  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  age  are,  we  learn,  connected  with 
the  periodical,  and  we  have  no  question  but  that  its 
growing  popularity  will  continue  to  increase.” 
Manchester  Courier,  July  10. 

“ This  publication,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
frequent  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  approbation, 
exhibits  in  its  July  number  a marked  improvement; 
and  if  continued  with  the  same  ability  and  judgment, 
we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  become  a favourite  with 
the  public.  Its  political  articles  this  month  are  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  perusal,  and  we  regret  that  the 
state  of  our  columns  prevents  our  presenting  our  read- 
ers with  some  extracts.” 

Taunton  Courier,  July  14. 

“ The  fourth  number  of  this  spirited  and  very  intel- 
ligent periodical,  contains  the  third  of  a series  of 
papers  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  policy  pursued  by 
the  East  India  Company,  as  it  relates  to  their  own 
concerns,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire.” 
Liverpool  Courier,  July  14. 

“ The  current  number  of  this  able  periodical  evinces 
considerable  improvement,  and  has  every  prospect  of 
becoming  an  established  favourite  with  the  reading 
part  of  the  community.  The  political  articles  are 
written  with  much  force  and  vigour,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  on  the  East  India  trale  ex- 
hibits the  same  ability  and  judgment  displayed  in  the 
preceding  papers  on  that  subject.  Nor  is  there  any 
lack  of  light  and  amusing  reading  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  various  readers  of  a magazine.” 

Chester  Chronicle,  July  16. 

“ The  number  for  the  month  of  this  clever  Maga- 
zine contains  a powerful  article,  entitled  ‘ The  Des- 
perate System.’  ” 

Reading  Mercury,  July  19. 

" The  July  number  of  this  new  periodical  abounds 
in  articles  of  general  interest,  written  with  that  free- 
dom of  style  and  independent  tone  which  has  charac- 
terised the  work  from  its  commencement.  The  ‘ Cha- 
racter of  George  IV.,’  the  ‘ Thoughts  on  the  Wel- 
lington Administration,’  and  the  ‘ East  India  Ques- 
tion,’ have  attracted  the  public  attention  particularly, 
and  been  extracted  by  a great  portion  of  the  London 
press.  This  number  is  ornamented  with  a lithographic 
engraving  of  Thomas  Campbell,  era  deshabille,  as  one 
of  ‘ the  Illustrious  Literary  Characters,’  who  are, 
seriatim,  to  be  ‘ shewn  up’  by  this  public  casti- 
gator.” 

Hull  Advertiser,  July  23. 

“ This  new  periodical  continues  its  career,  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.” 

' Preston  Pilot,  July  10. 

“ This  new  periodical  appears  to  number  among  its 
contributors  some  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day,  and 
from  that  circumstance  must  necessarily  be  ranked 
with  the  very  highest  of  its  species.  The  number 
before  us  teems  with  talent  of  the  most  varied  de- 
scription, and  well  deserves  the  extensive  patronage 
which  we  understand  the  Magazine  has  already  re- 
ceived.” 

Tyne  Mercury,  July  13. 

“ This  is  as  good  a specimen  as  the  former  numbers 
we  have  noticed — in  humour,  as  racy;  in  argument, 
as  powerful.  Of  the  latter  of  course  we  do  not  speak 
as  if  we  agreed  with  it ; but  we  are  gratified  if  a sub- 
ject be  well  argued,  even  though  it  be  our  opinion  that 
the  pleader  is  on  the  wrong  side.” 


Cheltenham  Chronicle,  July  8. 

“ This  talentad  periodical  continues  increasing  in 
popxrlar  favour,  and  if  elegance  of  writing,  taste  in  se- 
lection, and  a thorough  knowledge  of  politics,  be  any 
recommendation  to  the  patrons  of  literature,  the  con- 
tents of  the  July  number  merit  a more  than  usual 
length  of  encomium  in  our  usual  monthly  review.” 
Woolmer’s  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette,  July  10. 

“ Master  Fraser  has  thrown  us  into  a dilemma  this 
month.  He  is  so  full  of  all  that  is  good  and  substan- 
tial— spirit,  wit,  fun,  and  philosophy,  that  we  scarcely 
know  how  to  grapple  with  him.  Like  a boy  with  a 
mountain-moulded  cake,  we  can  hardly  determine 
whence  we  intend  to  cut  the  first  slice.  Heaven  fore- 
fend  that  we  should  think  of  cutting  up  Fraser— perish 
the  thought;  but  we  mean  that  we  really  do  not  know 
how  to  give  the  most  favourable  specimint  of  the  book. 
We  do  not  take  this  so  much  to  heart,  because  the 
majority  of  our  readers  supply  themselves  with  it ; but 
still  it’s  a very  awkward  precedent — that  of  throwing 
nothing  dull  into  a matter  of  ninety  pages,  and  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  act ; therefore,  as  it  is 
so  difficult  to  decide  which  is  most  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  best  adapted  to  our  space,  we  refrain  from 
selecting  from  its  contents  this  present  week.” 

Nottingham  Journal,  July  10. 

“ Fraser’s  Magazine  for  this  month  maintains  that 
high  stand  wh'ch  this  spirited  periodical  has  deserved- 
ly taken  among  ourmonthly  publications.  The  various 
articles  in  prose  and  verse,  upon  literary  and  political 
subjects,  are  evidently  written  by  some  of  the  first  con- 
tribu'ors  of  the  day.  The  editor  presents  us  with  an 
amusing  and  agreeable  miscellany  ; and  many  of  the 
writers  in  their  various  compositions  dash  from  ‘ gay 
to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe,*  with  a facility  equally 
clever,  pleasing,  and  instructive.” 

Cambrian,  July  10. 

“ The  present  number  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
its  predecessors.  The  papers  are  written  with  great 
spirit,  but  with  les9  political  sarcasm.  Our  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  analyse  the  various  articles  ; but  we 
can  assure  our  readers  that  their  perusal  will  both 
edify  and  amuse.” 

Bristol  Jourhal,  July  10. 

“ We  have  been  gratified  to  observe  that  this  spi- 
rited and  admirable  periodical  has  this  month,  without 
losing  a single  particle  of  its  genuine  power,  laid  aside 
much  ofthatobjectionablerancourwhich  characterised 
its  preceding  numbers.  We  have  no  doubt  the  pro- 
prietor will  find  his  account  in  this  salutary  improve- 
ment. The  present  number  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  the  best  of  the  series,  and,  if  the  work  continue  to 
be  conducted  in  the  able  and  powerful  manner  as  at 
present,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict 
that  it  will  speedily  become  an  established  favourite.” 

Exeter  Flying  Post,  July  8. 

“ The  number  for  July  of  this  caustic  miscellany 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  those  numbers  which 
preceded  ij,  and  indeed,  we  know  not  whether 
higher  praise  can  well  be  given.  There  is  also  a full 
length,  and  perhaps  characteristic  portrait  of  Thos. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly, 
which,  as  a literary  and  pictorial  curiosity,  is  certainly 
worth  the  price  of  the  number.” 

Chester  Chronicle,  July  9. 

“ We  have  already  spoken  in  favourable  terms  of 
the  former  numbers  of  this  new  candidate  for  public 
approbation,  with  the  single  drawback  of  disapproba- 
tion of  the  somewhat  rancorous  spirit  which  pervaded 
certain  of  the  articles.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  that 
the  same  objection  cannot  be  urged  against  the  num- 
ber for  the  present  month.  While  its  sarcasm  is  as 
clever  and  pungent  as  ever,  it  is  levelled  solely  at  le- 
gitimate objects.  We  have  not  space  to  analyse  in 
detail,  as  we  could  desire,  and  as  their  merits  deserve, 
the  various  articles  in  the  present  number.” 

Wheeler’s  Manchester  Chronicle,  July  17. 

“ The  number  for  the  present  month  abounds  in 
matter  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion,” 

Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  July  3. 

“ We  have  perused  as  much  of  the  present  number 
as  our  time  would  permit,  as  we  have  received  an 
early,  though  to  us  a late  copy.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  to  give  a detailed  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  the  several  articles.  The  number, 
as  a whole,  is  both  spirited  and  talented.” 
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WISS’s 

SELF-ACTING  PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSETS 

REMOVED  FROM  167,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  TO 

38,  CHARING  CROSS,  NEAR  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Fig.  1 .-The  Portable  Water  Closet  in  the  form  of  a Secretaire  Commode. 


Fig.  2.— The  same  Convenience  shewn  open 


Fig.  2. 


Mahogany £14  ..  J4s. — Ditto,  French  Polished... £15  ..  10s. 

Japanned 11  ..  11  — Packing  Case 0 ..  16 

A,  exhibits  the  Pail  or  Receiver,  with  its  earthen  Basin  and  Air  Trap  at  the  top. 
E>,  is  a Cistern,  containing  about  Four  Gallons  of  Water ; C,  is  a small  Door  covering 
the  opening,  and  into  which  the  Water  is  put  that  fills  the  Cistern,  B.  D,  is  the 
Handle  of  an  Engine  which  draws  the  Water  out  of  the  Cistern,  B,  forcing  it  through 
the  Washer,  E,  into  the  Bas  n on  the  top  of  the  Pail ; which  Water, -acting  by  its  own 
weight  on  the  Air  Trap,  forces  it  down,  carrying  the  contents  of  the  Basin  into  the  Pail. 

B.  When  the  Pail  requires  emptying,  it  must  be  drawn  out  in  the  front,  and  may  then  be  removed,  without  causing 
the  least  effluvia.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  in  removing  the  Pail,  to  draw  it  clear  away  from  the  Washer;  aud  the 
same  cure  taken  to  push  it  well  back  when  replaced;  also  not  to  fill  the  Cistern  more  than  within  Two  Inches  of  the 
top;  and  not  to  omit  putting  some  Water  in  the  Groove  inside  the  top  of  the  Pail, 

Fig.  3. -The  Water  Closet  in  the  form  of  a Pedestal  or  Box. 

Fig. 4. -The  same  Article  shewn  openfor  use. 

Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. 


6§g=  The  Machinery  of  this  Closet 
is  the  same,  in  every  respect,  as 
that  in  Fig.  2 ; but  when  it  is  re- 
quisite to  remove  the  Pail,theSeat 
or  Flap,  A,  must  be  raised,  the 
Pail  drawn  forward  from  the 
Washer,  and  lifted  out. 

Japanned  Plain <£7  Os.  Od. 

Ditto  Ornamented 7 7 0 

Plain  Oak  or  Mahogany......  8 0 0 

Mahogany  and  Oak,  vari- 
ous  .£8  8s.  to  13  10  0 

Packing  Case 0 7 6 


Fig.  5 .-The  Portable  Water  Closet  in  the  form  of  Bedsteps. 
Ff§j.  6 .—The  same  open  ready  for  use. 

(The  Pail  to  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  4.) 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  5. 


Mahogany ..£  13  ..  13$. 
Packing  Case  0 ..  14$. 


Fig.  7. -The  Water  Closet  concealed  in  a Chair. 

Fig.  8, -The  same  open  ready  for  use, 

(The  Pail  to  be  drawn  out  as  in  Fig.  2.) 

Fisr.  7. 


Fig.  8. 


Mahogany.  ..£14  ..  14$. 
Japanned ....  li  ..  11 
Packing  Case  17$.  Gd. 


Fig.  9. 


WATER  CLOSET  FOR  FIRING 


Fig.  10. 


Deal  Frame  =£10..  10s. 
Mahogany  do  12..  12s. 

Or  made  to  fit  any  Re- 
cess, Price  varying  ac- 
cording to  Size— those 
kept  ready  are  2 feet  6 
finches  wide. 
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London:  Published  by  Hurst,  Chance  $ Co.  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard: 
And  Effingham  Wilson , Royal  Exchange. 

THE  REPROOF  OF  BRUTUS ; A POEM. 

WITH  A PLATE  &s.  6tf. 

Astounding  climax  this  for  hist  ry  s page, 

A rich  and  poor,  a wise  and  foolish  age. 

« This  is  a well-written  Poem,  and  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  a strong  mind.  — 

Globe.  , . . . 

“Legislators,  political  economists,  poets,  and  clergy  all  come  in  for  their ^hase 

of  rebuke;  and  Part  VI.  contains  an  appeal  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  Thu  ' ’ 

moreover,  preceded  by  a well  written  preface.”— Athenceum. 

“ The  appeal  to  Scott  will  be  much  admired  by  all  who  can  appreciate  such  a noble 
summons,  and  the  high  and  pregnant  philosophy  that  pervades  it.  (ii  • 

“ So  far  as  smoothness  of  versification,  correctness  of 
and  general  energy  of  manner,  can  make  a poem  popular  we . think  we  may  conhde.  t y 
promise  the  author  of  this  volume  no  slight  modicum  of  popular  ity.  -fun. 

See  also  Weekly  Times,  Dispatch,  Public  Ledger,  Sunday  Times,  Suffolk  Chronicle, 
Weekly  Free  Press,  &c. 

By  the  same  Author,  Second  Edition, 

THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  BEES. 

DEMYSvo.  Is.-  ROYAL  lSwto.  3.?. 

WITH  A NEW  PREFACE. 

_ • thp  instinct  of  those  little  animals  had  surpassed  the  intelligence  of 

“ °f  ° T within  imi  1 1 " UP  v were  it  for  the  societies  of  the  human  race,  did  they  possess 
r;M«"  SoT  B=e*n.l  I beg.,,  .»  fo,m  wl.he,  in  behalf  of  n,S  country.  - 

Si.  Pierre.  . 

« This  is  an  exceedingly  able  production.”— Literary  Chronicle. 

•i  t hpnevolent  vein  of  sentiment  running  through  this  book,  that 
;; Tl,ere  “ i 

happinessof  man’s  universe  brotherhood  depends.”— Athmaiwn. 

« No  one  will  <!o.n  ,hi,  vo.o.ne  wUbou.  owning  ,hn.  .he,  b»e  felt  b„h  ml 

sympathy  during  the  perusal.” — Mommy  Post.  t> 

“ The  Revolt  of  the  Bees  displays  a chaste  and  expanded  imagination.  -Monthly 

ReV!T  P,  utbor  who  he  may  the  production  to  which  he  has  given  birth  ; is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  that  has  ever  passed  through  our  hands  ."-Morning  AdverUser. 

A LETTER  to  the  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

By  J.  M.  MORGAN. 

SECOND  EDITION.  Price  Is.  6d. 

“ Unlike  your  favorite  iEschylus  I live, 

Careless  to  whom  the  flattering  prize  they  give ; 

If  Sophocles  succeed,  or  high  reward 
To  Blomfteld’s  splendid  talents  they  award 
Too  happy  if  those  talents  I engage,  _ 

To  aid  the  people,  and  their  grief  ^URge. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  MR.  J.  M.  MORGAN’S  LETTER  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Suggestion  for  a Club  upon  an  extended  scale,  for  the  attainment  of  all 
the  objects  of  superior  Society,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
or  elsewhere. 

If  a College,  of  the  size  of  one  of  the  largest  squares,  were  erected,  surrounded  by  a 
park  and  gardens,  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  accommodation  of  four  hundred 
families,  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  £200,  and  each  family  paid  a rent  of  £100,  the 
rental  would  amount  to  £40,000,  requiring  an  outlay  of  £800,000.  This  sum  might  be 
raised  by  shares,  which  would  afford  a safe  and  profitable  investment,  even  for  those  who 
had  no  desire  to  become  occupants. 

It  is  perfectly  demonstrable,  that  each  family,  expending  the  remainder  of  their  income 
(£100  per  Annum,)  under  such  arrangements,  would  derive  far  greater  advantages  than 
could  be  yielded  by  an  income  of  £600  per  annum,  in  an  establishment  for  one  family 
only  ; for  besides  procuring  in  a superior  degree  their  present  objects,  including  education 
for  their  children,  they  could  have  libraries,  theatres,  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  lectures, 
music  and  ball-rooms,  baths,  gymnasia,  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  highest  physical  and 
mental  cultivation. 

The  same  economy,  though  with  less  advantages,  would  obtain,  in  an  outlay  of 
£400,000  for  an  equal  number  of  families,  with  £100  per  annum. 

But  if  an  income  of  £500  were  expended  upon  the  same  principle,  the  advantages 
would  equal  those  of  an  individual  establishment  of  £5000,  as  the  benefits  increase  in  a 
greater  ratio  from  tlv2  increased  expenditure. 

It  is  equally  denonstrable  that  those  collisions  of  interests,  or  incompatibilities  of 
disposition,  which  militate  against  the  friendly  union  of  two  or  more  families  in  one 
dwelling,  would,  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  establishment,  be  entirely  avoided  ; 
while  the  privacy  of  separate  houses,  or  of  two  apartments  for  each  adult,  male  and 
female,  with  the  choice  of  taking  their  refreshments  in  them,  or  in  the  grand  dining-hall, 
collectively,  or  in  different  parties,  together  with  the  right  of  leaving  the  Society  at  a 
quarter's  notice,  wonld  afford  the  same  liberty  as  is  now  enjoyed. 

Under  this  plan  of  combined  expenditure  only,  there  is  no  necessity  for  productive 
employment — unless,  for  the  sake  of  beneficial  exercise  for  themselves  and  children,  the 
members  should  desire  to  cultivate  their  own  gardens. 

A model  of  one  of  these  colleges  is  now  placed  in  the  saloon  of  the  Collosseum  in  the 
Regent’s  Park.  By  the  description  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  economy  of  the  arrange- 
ments abridges,  and  renders  agreeable  to  the  young,  employment  in  the  domestic  offices. 
Children  delight  in  being  occupied,  especially  in  numbers,  and  when  they  understand  that 
their  employment  is  useful,  there  is  scarcely  any  domestic  service,  which  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  with  all  the  aids  which  modem  science  afford,  would 
not  with  ease,  and  as  an  amusement,  perform  ; while  in  reality  it  would  become  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  education,  in  the  true  signification  of  the  term.  Families  with  limited 
incomes  could  thus  dispense  with  servants  altogether. 

However  extraordinary  may  be  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan,  they  bear 
no  comparison  with  its  moral  effects.  It  combines  the  pleasures  of  a town  and  country 
residence,  without  the  disadvantages  of  either;  the  accommodations  and  intelligent  society 
of  the  former,  with  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  of  the  latter  ; to  the  advantages  of  a 
private,  are  united  those  of  a public  education,  and  of  an  university.  The  clubs 
hitherto  established  have  had  the  effect  of  excluding  one  sex  before  too  much  separated 
from  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  other.  This  plan  brings  them  forward,  and 
gives  them  a voice  upon  subjects  no  less  interesting  to  women  than  to  men,  and  in 
a knowledge  of  which,  their  participation  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  society.  Perhaps  there  could  not  be  found  a more  salutary  restraint  upon  the 
conduct  of  adults,  than  the  frequent  opportunities  that  would  be  afforded  them,  of  witnessing 
the  process  of  education,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  ; nothing  so  well  calculated  to 
teach  them  to  seek  improving  pleasures,  and  to  secure  them  from  dissipation, 
as  to  be  called  upon  to  deliberate  upon  projected  improvements  in  instruction.  Increased 
attraction  could  be  given  to  scientific  inquiry  by  magnificent  orreries,  the  large  globes 
lately  exhibited  at  Paris,  superior  solar  microscopes,  and  such  other  aids  to  philosophical 
illustration,  as  no  private  fortune,  however  splendid,  could  command.  The  powerful  im- 
pulse which  these  exhibitions  would  have  in  stimulating  the  useful  curiosity  of  the  children, 
must  be  obvious.  The  concerts  also  could  be  conducted  upon  a scale  of  magnitude,  and 
with  an  effect  beyond  the  reach  of  any  private  entertainment. 


Edinburgh,  Is/  October , 1830. 

NEW  MONTHLY  ISSUE 

OF  THE 

On  the  Jirst  of  January  1831,  will  be  published, 

VOLUME  THE  FIRST, 

OF  A NEW  ISSUE 
OF  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 

WHICH  WILL  BS  CONTINUED  REGULARLY, 

IN  MONTHLY  VOLUMES 

REVISED  AND  CORRECTED,  WITH  A GENERAL  PREFACE, 
AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  EACH  NOVEL,  AND  NOTES, 
HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE,  BY 

THE  AUTHOR. 


EMBELLISHED  WITH  FRONTISPIECES  AND 
VIGNETTE  TITLES,  FROM  DESIGNS  EXECUTED  BY  THE  MOST 

EMINENT  ARTISTS. 


^PRINTED  FOR 

ROBERT  CADELL,  EDINBURGH 

WHITTAKER,  TREACHER,  AND  ARNOT, 
LONDON. 

And  to  be  had  of  every  Bookseller  in  Great  Britain. 
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In  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  who  desire 

TO  POSSESS  THE  WaVERLEY  NOVELS,  IF  THEY  CAN  PRO- 
CURE the  Work  in  Monthly  Volumes,  the  Proprie- 
tors HAVE  RESOLVED  TO  COMMENCE  A RE-ISSUE 

ON  THE  1st  JANUARY  NEXT, 

BEGINNING  WITH  VOLUME  FlRST,  TO  BE  CONTINUED  RE- 
GULARLY ON  THE'  FIRST  DAY  OF  EACH  MONTH,  TILL  THE 
WHOLE  IS  COMPLETED. 

As  the  Illustrations  are  throughout  printed 
from  a double  set  of  Steel  Plates , which  can  yield 
40,000  FIRST-RATE  IMPRESSIONS,  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  WHO 
BEGIN  WITH  THE  NEW  ISSUE  MAY  THEREFORE  RELY  ON 
UNDOUBTED  GOOD  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ALL  THE  ENGRAVINGS. 

*%*  The  New  Issue  will  be  distinguished  from 

THE  PRESENT  BY  A COLOURED  LABEL. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

I.  The  size,  small  octavo,  printed  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  hot-pressed ; each  volume  contains 
about  400  pages,  price  5s.  done  up  in  cloth. 

II.  Each  volume  has  a Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
title-page,  both  containing  subjects  illustrative  of 
the  Novel  to  which  they  are  attached. 

III.  The  Work  will  he  completed*  in  Forty  Vo- 
lumes, commencing  with  W averley,  and  closing 
with  Woodstock.  The  Author’s  Additions  will 
form  about  three  of  these  Forty  Volumes. 

The  Book,and  Specimens  of  the  Plates  may  be  seen  at  the 
Slop  of  every  Bookseller  in  Great  Britain. 


%f)t  Mafctrles  Nobels. 
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NOTICE  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 


There  are  few  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
letters  more  remarkable  than  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Unlike  most  other  pro- 
ductions of  genius,  they  had  no  infancy  to  straggle 
with,  hut  reached  at  once  the  highest  point  of  public 
favour, — a station  which  they  have  ever  since  main- 
tained with  undiminished  popularity. 

The  circulation  of  these  works  having  been  hither- 
to confined,  in  a great  degree,  to  the  wealthier  ranks 
of  society,  the  Proprietors  resolved  to  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  readers  of  all  classes,  by  repub- 
lishing them  in  a less  costly,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  elegant  shape,  and  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  a periodical  issue. 

In  this  undertaking  they  have  had  the  cheerful 
co-operation  of  the  Author  himself,  who  has  not 
only  revised  every  one  of  the  Novels,  hut  has  added 
Explanatory  Notes,  and  a new  Introduction  to  each 
oficthem. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  these  corrections  and 
additions  will  he  best  understood  by  giving  entire, 
from  Volume  First,  The 


AUTHOR’S 
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AUTHOR’S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  has  been  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Waverley,  for  several  years  past,  to  revise 
and  correct  the  voluminous  series  of  Novels  which 
pass  under  that  name  ; in  order  that,  if  they  should 
ever  appear  as  his  avowed  productions,  he  might  ren- 
der them  in  some  degree  deserving  of  a continuance 
of  the  public  favour  with  which  they  have  been  ho- 
noured ever  since  their  first  appearance.  For  a long 
period,  however,  it  seemed  likely  that  the  impro- 
ved and  illustrated  edition  which  he  meditated  would 
he  a posthumous  publication.  But  the  course  of 
events,  which  occasioned  the  disclosure  of  the  Au- 
thor’s name,  having,  in  a great  measure,  restored  to 
him  a sort  of  parental  control  over  these  Works,  he 
is  naturally  induced  to  give  them  to  the  press  in  a 
corrected,  and,  he  hopes,  an  improved  form,  while 
life  and  health  permit  the  task  of  revising  and  illus- 
trating them.  Such  being  his  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  a few  words  on  the  plan  of  the  proposed 
Edition. 

In  stating  it  to  be  revised  and  corrected,  it  is  not 
to  he  inferred  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the 
tenor  of*  the  stories,  the  character  of  the  actors,  or 


STIje  IKSaberleg  $ofcete. 
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the  spirit  of  the  dialogue.  There  is  no  doubt  am- 
ple room  for  emendation  in  all  these  points, — hut 
where  the  tree  falls,  it  must  lie.  Any  attempt  to 
obviate  criticism,  however  just,  by  altering  a work 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  is  generally  un- 
successful. In  the  most  improbable  fiction,  the  reader 
still  desires  some  air  of  vraisemblancc,  and  does  not 
relish  that  the  incidents  of  a tale  familiar  to  him 
should  be  altered  to  suit  the  taste  of  critics,  or  the 
caprice  of  the  author  himself.  This  process  of  feel- 
ing is  so  natural,  that  it  may  be  observed  even  in 
children,  who  cannot  endure  that  a nursery  story 
should  be  repeated  to  them  differently  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  first  told. 

But  without  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  ei- 
ther the  story,  or  the  mode  of  telling  it,  the  Author 
has  taken  this  opportunity  to  correct  errors  of  the 
press  and  slips  of  the  peri,  That  such  should  exist 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  wlurifit  is  considered  that  the 
Publishers  found  it  their  interest  to  hurry  through 
the  press  a succession  of  the  early  editions  of  the  va- 
rious Novels,  and  that  the  author  had  not  the  usual 
opportunity  of  revision.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pre- 
sent edition  will  be  found  free  from  errors  of  that 
accidental  kind. 

y 

The  Author  has  also  ventured  to  make  some 
a 2 
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emendations  of  a different  character,  which,  without 
being  such  apparent  deviations  from  the  original  sto- 
ries as  to  disturb  the  reader’s,  old  associations,  will, 
he  thinks,  add  something  to  the  spirit  of  the  dialogue, 
narrative,  or  description.  These  consist  in  occasion- 
al pruning  where  the  language  is  redundant,  com- 
pression where  the  style  is  loose,  infusion  of  vigour 
where  it  is  languid,  the  exchange  of  less  forcible 
for  more  appropriate  epithets— slight  alterations,  in 
short,  like  the  last  touches  of  an  Artist,  which  con- 
tribute to  heighten  and  finish  the  picture,  though  an 
inexperienced  eye  can  hardly  detect  in  what  they 
consist. 

The  General  Preface  to  the  new  Edition,  and  the 
Introductory  Notices  to  each  separate  work,  will 
contain  an  account  of  such  circumstances  attending 
the  first  publication  of  the  Novels  and  Tales,  qpmay 
appear  interesting  in  themselves,  or  proper  to  be 
communicated  to  the  public.  The  Author  also  pro- 
poses to  publish,  on  this  occasion,  the  various  le- 
gends, family  tradition^,  or  obscure  historical  facts, 
which  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  these  No- 
vels, and  to  give  some  account  of  the  places  where 
the  scenes  are  laid,  when  these  are  altogether,  or  in 
part,  real ; as  well  as  a statement  of  particular  inci- 
dents founded  on  fact ; together  with  a more  copious 
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Glossary,  and  Notes  explanatory  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  popular  superstitions,  referred  to  in  the 
Romances. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Waverley 
Novels,  in  their  new  dress,  will  not  be  found  to  have 
lost  any  part  of  their  attractions  in  consequence  of 
receiving  illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  undergo- 
ing his  careful  revision. 

Abbotsford,  January  1829. 

This  Edition  is  not  only  improved  in  the  manner 
just  stated,  but  also  enriched  by  the  pencils  of  the 
eminent  Artists  who  have  been  engaged  to  embel- 
lish it ; among  these  may  be  named, 

David  Wilkie,  R. A. ; Edwin  Landseer,  A.R. A. ; 
C. R. Leslie, R.  A.;  Abraham  Cooper,  R.  A.; 
A.  E.  Chalon,  R.  A. ; G.  S.  Newton,  A.  R.  A . ; 
F.  P.  Stephanoff  ; William  Kidd;  J.  Stan- 
field ; John  Burnet  ; R.  P.  Bonnington  ; 
R.  Farrier  ; J.  Martin  ; A.  Fraser  ; R. 
Lauder  ; James  DuhE^n  ; J.  Cawse  ; and  A. 
Chisholm. 

The  engravings  are  executed  on  steel,  by 
Charles  Heath;  William  Finden;  J.  Bur- 
net ; Charles  Rolls  ; James  Mitchell  ; F. 
Engleheart  ; Ambrose  Warren  ; Robert 
Graves  ; J.  C.  Edwards  ; W.  J.  Cooke  ; W. 
Ensom  ; H.  Rolls  ; Davenport  ; Shenton  ; 
Duncan  ; Miller,  Horsburgii  ; and  other 
ppiipent  Engravers, 
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SE  VENTEEN  Volumes  of  the  Work  have  already 
appeared , arid,  comprise 

WAVERLEY,  in  2 vols.,  illustrated  by  F.  P.  Stephan- 

off,  E.  Landseer,  G.  S.  Newton,  and  J.  Stephanoff. 

GUY  MANNERING,  in  2 vols.,  illustrated  by  C.  R. 

Leslie,  W.  Kidd,  and  A.  Cooper. 

THE  ANTIQUARY,  in  2 vols.,  illustrated  by  C.  Stan- 

field, A.  Cooper,  F.  P.  Stephanoff,  and  E.  Landseer. 

ROB  ROY,  in  2 vols.,  illustrated  by  W.  Kidd,  A.  E. 

Chalon,  C.  R.  Leslie,  and  A.  Cooper. 

Volumes  Nine  to  Fifteen , contain , — 

The  BLACK  DWARF, 

OLD  MORTALITY, 

The  HEART  of  MID-LOTHIAN, 

The  BRIDE  of  LAMMERMOOR,  and 
The  LEGEND  of  MONTROSE ; 

Illustrated  by  David  Wilkie,  Principal  Painter  in  Ordi- 
nary to  his  Majesty;  J.  Burnet;  A.  Cooper;  F.  P.  Ste- 
phanoff ; E.  Landseer  ; J.  Stephanoff  ; R.  Farrier  ; J. 
Duncan  ; R.  Lauder  ; and  Wm.  Boxall  ; also, 

IVANHOE, 

The  Second  Volume  of  which  is  published  this  day,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Martin  ; J.  Cawse  ; W.  Boxall  ; and 
S.  A.  Hart. 

*»*  Besides  the  above  Illustrations,  the  Novels  pub- 
lished up  to  this  date  contain  ten  new  Introductions  by 
the  Author,  making,  with  the  Illustrative  Notes,  nearly 
600  PAGES  OF  NEW  MATTER. 

Volume  Eighteenth,  which  commences  the  Monastery,  will 
appear  on  1st  November,  Illustrated  by  D.  Wilkie  and  A. 
Chisholm. 

Volume  Nineteenth,  which  completes  the  Monastery,  on 
1st  December,  Illustrated  by  Newton  and  A.  Fraser. 

Volumes  Twentieth  and  Twenty-First,  which  comprise 
the  Abbot,  Illustrated  by  J.  Burnet,  E.  Landseer,  and  A. 
E.  Chalon. 


PUBLISHED  BY  ROBERT  CADELL,  EDINBURGH. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

I.  The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.,  including  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and 
Sir  Tristrem.  To  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  added, 
Two  Essays  on  Ballad  Poetry,  and  Introductions  to 
the  Lay,  Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Rokeby,  and  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  Also,  MACDUFF’S  CROSS,  The  DOOM 
of  DEVORGOIL,  a Melo-Drama,  and  AUCHINDRANE, 
a Tragedy.  With  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  Z>.  Wilkie , 
Painter  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Twenty-two  En- 
gravings, after  Smirke,  Nasmyth,  &fc.  II  vols.  8vo.  L.6. 

II.  The  POETICAL  WORKS,  Vol.  XI.  8vo,  (to  complete 
former  editions,)  containing  the  Three  new  Dramatic  Pie- 
ces, the  Essays  on  Ballad  Poetry,  and  the  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Lay,  Marmion,  & c.  &c.  18s.  Parts  I.  and  II. 

III.  Another  Edition  of  Sir  WalteA  Scott’s  POETI- 
CAL WORKS,  in  1 1 vols.  18mo;  containing  also  the  Three 
new  Dramatic  Pieces,  Introductions,  &c.,  the  Portrait  after 
Wilkie,  and  Twenty-two  Engravings . L.3,  3s. 

IV.  Vol.  XI.  18mo,  to  complete  former  editions  of  this 
size.  9s. 

V.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Separate  Poems,  viz. — 

1.  The  MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTTISH  BORDER  ; 
to  which  are  now  added,  the  two  new  Introductions  on 
Ballad  Poetry.  3 vols.  8vo.  L.l,  16s. 

2.  LAY  of  the  LAST  MINSTREL,  with  new  Introduc- 
tion. 8vo.  10s.  Gd.  Foolscap  8vo.  8s. 

3.  MARMION,  with  new  Introduction.  8vo.  14s.  Fools- 
cap 8vo.  9s. 

4.  LADY  of  the  LAKE,  with  new  Introduction.  8vo. 
14s.  Foolscap  8vo.  9s. 

5.  LORD  of  the  ISLES,  with  new  Introduction.  8vo. 

14s. 


JO  PUBLISHED  BV  ROBERT  CADELL,  EDINBURGH. 

TALES  OF  A GRANDFATHER. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

First  Series.  3vols.  10s.6d.  half  bound.  A New  Edition. 

THE  SAME  WORK.  Second  Series.  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 
half  bound.  A New  Edition. 

THE  SAME  WORK.  Third  Series.  3 vols.  10s.  6d. 
half  bound.  A New  Edition. 

* This  popular  work  contains  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  Scottish  History  that  has  yet  appeared. 


THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE, 

EMPEROR  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

With  a Preliminary  View  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  9 vols.  post  8vo.  Second  Edition. 
L.4,  14s.  6d. 


THE  COOI^S  ORACLE. 

ByD  r Kitchiner.  A New  Edition. 

Being  the  Eighth  ; containing  a complete  System  of  Cookery  for 
Catholic  Families.  12mo,  7s.  6d. 

“ We  venture  to  prophesy  that  the  ‘ Cook’s  Oracle’  will  be  considered  as 
the  English  Institute  of  Cookery.”— Edinburgh  Review,  March  1821. 

The  whole  of  this  work  has,  a seventh  time,  been  carefully  re- 
vised— but  this  last  time  I have  found  little  to  add,  and  little 
to  alter. — Author's  Preface. 


MRS  DALGAIRNS’  COOKERY. 

Third  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

* **  Of  this  useful  and  popular  Manual  of  Domestic  Economy, 
upwards  of  Six  Thousand  Copies  have  been  printed  since  its 
appearance  twelve  months  ago.  Above  fifty  new  receipts  have 
been  added  to  the  present  Edition,  but  only  such  as  the  Author 
has  had  adequate  means  of  ascertaining  to  be  valuable. 
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CAPTAIN  HALL’S  NORTH  AMERICA. 

TRAVELS  in  NORTH  AMERICA, in  1827  and  1828. 
By  Captain  BASIL  HALL,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  The  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.  To  which  is  also  added,  an 
Appendix,  on  the  use  of  the  CAMERA  LUCID  A. 
Three  vols.  PostSvo,  with  a coloured  map,  L.1, 11s.  6d. 

Also, 

FORTY  ETCHINGS,  Illustrative  of  the  Travels, 
taken  with  the  CAMERA  LU CID A.  By  Captain  HALL. 
Royal  quarto,  price  10s.  6d. 

“ Colonel  Davies  said,  he  thought  great  benefit  would  result 
to  our  Penitentiary  discipline,  if  we  acted  upon  the  system 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  Criminals  in  England  were 
frequently  rendered  worse  by  intercourse  with  one  another  in 
the  hulks  and  prisons.  In  America,  they  were  confined  at 
nights  in  separate  solitary  cells,  and  brought  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  work  in  silence,  and  under  vigilant  superintendence 
during  the  day.  Many  useful  hints  on  these  topics  might  be 
taken  from  the  work  of  Captain  Basil  Hall  on  America.”— 
Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  21st  May,  1830. 

“ Captain  Hall’s  Descriptive  Views  look  almost  as  if  thrown 
out  by  some  happy  mechanical  aid,  corresponding  to  that  of  his 
Camera  Lucid  a.”. — Edinburgh  Review,  Sept.  18%fe 

“ We  sincerely  rejoice,  that  after  the  crowds  of  ignorant  and 
trifling  people  who  have  lately  travelled  in  the  United  States, 
and  published  their  observations,  a man  of  talent,  knowledge, 
and  reflection,  has  at  last  paid  a visit  to  that  remarkable  coun- 
try, and  spoken  out,  for  the  instruction  of  Europe.  We  have 
not  space,  in  our  present  Number,  to  speak  as  we  could  wish 
of  Captain  Hall.” — Athenaeum. 

“ Captain  Hall’s  book  may  probably  do  good  in  America ; 
we  hope  it  will — but  we  are  quite  sure  it  must  do  so  here.  It 
may  furnish  many  well-disposed  persons  with  arguments  by 
which  to  defend  the  blessings  they  enjoy.  It  may  decide  the 
wavering,  and  confute,  if  not  silence,  the  turbulent  and  revo- 
lutionary. The  common-sense  views  he  has  taken,  the  pene- 
tration he  has  exhibited  in  sifting  facts,  and  the  powerful  scru- 
tiny he  has  exercised,  give  to  his  communications  a very  un- 
common character  both  of  interest  and  information,  "r— Quar- 
terly Review,  Nov.  1829. 


Edinburgh , 1st  October,  1830. 
Mr  Cadell  has  the  following  Works  in  pre- 
paration : — 

TALES  OF  A GRANDFATHER; 
Being  Stories  taken  from  the  History  of  France. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Three  Small  Vols. ; Plates,  uniform  with  Tales 
from  Scottish  History. 

( Will  be  ready  in  December. ) 

ROBERT  OF  PARIS, 

A Romance  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

By  the  Author  of  Waverley. 

Three  Vols.  Post  Octavo. 


FRAGMENTS 

OF 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS 
Chiefly;  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 

By  Captain  Basil  Hall,  R.N. 

F.R.S. 

Three  Small  Volumes;  of  matter  entirely  new. 


DESTINY;  a Tale. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Marriage”  and  “The  Inheritance.” 
3 vols.  Post  Octavo. 


THE  SEA-KINGS  IN  ENGLAND; 

A Historical  Romance  of  the  Time  of  Alfred. 
By  the  Author  of  “ The  Fall  of  Nineveh.” 
8 Vols.  Post  Octavo. 

( Will  be  ready  in  November.) 


DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  HIS  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 

WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH. 


SKETCHES  IN 

ITALY. 


On  the  1 st  of  December  next  will  be  published 
THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  A WORK  INTENDED  TO  COMPRISE 

A SERIES  OF  VIEWS  IN 


ITALY. 


TO  BE  DRAWN  ON  STONE 

By  W.  LINTON, 

AS  FAC-SIMILES  OF  HIS  SKETCHES  MADE  DURING  HIS  TOUlj  IN  THE 

YEARS  1828  AND  1829. 

THE  SUBJECTS  WILL  BE  SELECTED  FROM  UPWARDS  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  OF  THE 

host  Striking  and  picturesque  scenes  in  various  parts  of 

riEDMONT  — THE  MILANESE,  VENETIAN,  AND  ROMAN  STATES  — 
TUSCANY  — AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  NAPLES. 


The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers  ; each  Number  will 
contain  Eight  Drawings,  10  inches  by  14  inches,  together  with  the  refer- 
ences. To  be  published  every  Two  Months.  The  whole  to  be  pr.nted 

on  the  best  imperial  drawing  paper,  folio. 

The  price  of  each  Number,  plain,  will  be  One  Guinea  ; and  on  India 

paper,  One  Guinea  and  a Half. 

“ One  finds  something  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the  Country,  and  more 
astonishing  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any  othei  part  of 
Europe.”— Addison’s  Italy. 

“A  land 

Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 

And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 

The  master-mould  of  Nature’s  heavenly  hand. 

“ Fair  Italy  ! 

Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  Art  yields,  and  Nature  can  decree  : 

Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  1 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes’  fertility  '. 

Byron’s  Childe  Harold,  canto  4. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  object  of  the  Artist  is  to  publish  Fac-similes  of  a complete  Collection 
of  Sketches  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  Scenes  in  Italy,  made 
during  his  Tour  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  —its  Cities,  Castles,  Lakes, 
Waterfalls,  Mountains,  Valleys,  Coasts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  order  to  preserve 
perfectly  the  fidelity,  spirit,  and  character  of  the  originals,  which  were 
taken  in  pencil,  they  will  be  repeated  in  the  same  free  and  sketchy  style, 
by  Drawings,  executed  by  himself,  on  Stone. 

He  purposes  making  some  descriptive,  but  concise,  observations  upon 
each  Scene,  occasionally  noticing  such  interesting  associations  as  the 
subject  may  suggest. 

As  much  variety  of  character  as  possible  will  be  given  to  each  Number 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  subjects;  and  an  Index  will  be  published  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Work,  by  which  they  may  be  easily  referred  to 
“ eii  route.” 

N,B.  A Title-page,  with  Vignettes  for  the  commencement  and  con- 
clusion of  the  Work,  will  be  given  with  the  last  Number. 


Among  the  Views  to  be  published,  several  of  the  City  and  Bay  of  Naples  will  be 
comprised,  from  Posilipo,  Capo  di  Monte,  the  Mole,  Villa  Reale,  &c.  — the  Bay  and 
Castle  of  Baij,  Pozzuoli,  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Diana,  the  Lucrine  Lake,  the 


Lake  of  A verm 
Fields,  Lethe, 


s and  Temple  of  Apollo,  Lake  <5f  Acheron,  Cave  of  Cerberus,  Elysian 
diseno,  Baiouli,  the  Castles  and  Islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  Views 


of  Sorrento,  V:  :o,  Castellamare,  La  Cava,  Convent  of  the  Trinity,  Corpo  di  Cava, 
Majori,  Atrani  ; Amalfi  and  its  Convent,  several  Scenes  at  Eboli,  and  the  Temples  of 
Psestum ; Pom]  eij  in  many  of  its  most  interesting  points,  Vesuvius  from  Capo  di  Monte, 
and  the  Crater  from  its  brink. 

Also,  Views  of  Rome,  from  the  Pincian  Hill.  Barbarini  Villa,  &c. ; the  Ponte  Sesto, 
Ponte  Rotto,  and  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  with  its  Castle  and  St.  Peter’s ; the  Temples  of 
Peace,  Antonine,  Concord,  &c. ; the  Forum  and  Capitol  ; the  Tarpeian  Rock  and 
Capitol,  from  the  Aventine  Hill ; and  the  Aventine  Hill,  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ; 
the  Arches  of  Severus,  Titus,  and  Constantine,  with  the  Via  Sacra,  Colosseum,  and 
Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome,  Vesta,  and  Fortuna  Virilis  ; the  Campagna,  with  the 
Aqueducts  and  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  ; the  Lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi ; the  Castle 
of  Gandolfo,  Rocca  di  Papa,  the  Chigi  Palace  ; the  Towns  of  Albano,  1’  Aricia, 
Gensano,  Frascati,  Grotta  Ferrata,  Monte  Porzio,  Competri,  and  Colonna  ; the 
Campagna  from  Tusculum  ; Zagorolo  (the  ancient  Pedum),  Cava,  and  Palsestrina ; 
Tivoli,  from  many  points,  with  Mecsenas’  Villa,  the  Villa  d’Este,  the  Temples  of 
Vesta  and  the  Sibyl;  the  Town  of  Tivoli;  the  Cascatelli  and  the  Campagna,  with 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Monticelli ; Vico  Varo,  and  its  Convent ; Views  of  Subiaco,  the 
Castle  or  Palace,  and  the  Convents  of  San  Scholastico  and  San  Benedetto ; Ancient 
Veij,  from  three  points — Civita  Castellana,  from  two  ; Nepi  ; Ocricoli  ; Narni  ; 
Terni,  with  its  Vale,  Waterfalls,  and  Bridge  of  Augustus  ; Papigna  ; Spoleto  ; Assisi ; 
Perugia  and  its  Lake. 

Views  of  Florence — Massa-Carrara,  Borghetto,  Recco  ; Genoa,  from  several 
situations — the  Light-House,  the  Sea,  and  from  above  the  Palazzo  Doria  ; the  Plains 
of  Marengo  ; the  City  of  Turin,  and  the  Cenis  Alps  ; Ivrea,  San  Martino,  Verres, 
Chatillon,  St.  Pierre,  Cormeyeur,  and  other  Scenes  in  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  with  Mont 
Blanc,  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  &c.  ; the  Lago  d’Orto  and  Omegna  ; the  Lago  Maggiore 
and  Islands  ; the  City  and  Lake  of  Lugano  ; Menaggio  and  the  Lake  of  Como,  with 
the  Lecco  Reach;  Nesso,  and  the  Villa  d’Este;  Venice,  from  several  places;  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Ferrara  ; Bologna,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Persons  desirous  of  becoming  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their 
Names  to  the  Author,  19,  Blenheim  Street,  Great  Marlborough  Street; 
or  to  Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  Pall  Mall;  Colnaghi,  Son,  and  Co., 
Pall  Mall  East;  Rodwell,  New  Bond  Street;  or  to  their  respective 
Booksellers.  Impressions  will  be  furnished  in  the  order  of  subscription. 
Each  Part  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 


London,  August  1830. 


J.  Moyes,  Tooke’s  Court,  Chancery  Lane. 


THE 


LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS  ASSERTED! 

,a  Saturday,  October  9,  will  be  published,  double  the  site  of  CoUetf,  BegiUer,  containing 
32  pages,  printed  in  double  columns, 

Price  Pour-Pence, 

A POLITICAL  LETTER, 

addressed  to 

A FRIEND  or  an  ENEMY  (as  events  may  suggest), 

COXSWAINING 

A COMPREHENSIVE  DIGEST  OF 

all  the  public  events 

and  passing 

OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  DAY, 

Both  Foreign  and  Domestic, 

accompanied  with 

ORIGINAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  COMMENTS. 


PRAT  READ  WHAT  FOLLOWS. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  British  Public,  that 
among  other  results  of  the  late  wars  with  America  and 
France,  waged  by  the  English  Aristocracy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  rising  liberties  of  the  world,  is 
to  be  enumerated  that  measure  which  has  so  long 
deprived  the  people  of  political  knowledge,  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a heavy  tax  upon  every  newspaper,  more  than 
one- half  the  selling  price  of  which  is  paid,  before  pub- 
lication, into  his  Majesty’s  treasury,  ihe  Act  ot  <38 
Geo  iii  c.  78  (1797)  imposes  upon  each  newspaper 
printed  in  England  or  Scotland,  a duty  of  four-pence; 
and  further  requires  the  proprietors,  under  very  heavy 
penalties,  to  enter  into  certain  sureties  and  recog- 
nizances; hut  with  these  most  oppressive  and  unjust 


trouble  the  reader.  Other  and  more  fitting  opportu- 
nities will  present  themselves,  and  we  shall  then  not 
fail  to  express  ourselves  fully  and  freely  upon  the 

'/’he  Act  to  which  we  have  referred,  did  not,  however, 
totally  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of  acquiring 
political  knowledge,  or  of  opportunities  to  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  proceedings  of  the  administrations  under  . 
which  they  lived.  Political  pamphlets  could  still  be 
published,  and  were  published,  not  without  effect, 
down  to  the  year  1819.  In  the  course  of  this  year, 
the  late  Lord  Castlereagh,  of  blessed  memory,  in- 
troduced his  far-famed  SIX  ACTS,  one  of  which  was 
levelled  at  the  aforesaid  political  pamphlets,  and  was 
intended  bv  the  liberal  administration  ot  which  the 


noble  lord  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  to  shut  out  from 
the  people  the  partial  light  they  had  retained,  and 
plunge  them  into  utter  darkness,  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  those  who  were  placed  at  the  helm  of  public 
affairs. 

This  Act  provides  that  "all  pamphlets  and  papers, 
containing  any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  occurrences, 
or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon,  or  upon  any 
matter  in  Church  or  State,  printed  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  sale,  and  published  periodically, 
or  in  parts,  or  numbers,  at  intervals  of  time  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-six  days,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
newspapers,  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  33  Geo.  iii.  c.  78.” 

By  this  Act,  the  Castlereagh  Administration  purposed 
the  suppression  of  every  publication  which  was  designed 
to  bring  before  the  public  the  political  occurrences 
of  the  times,  or  to  expose  the  tendency  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government.  “ The  gone-by  Government 
to  which  we  owe  this  monument  of  shame,  was,”  as  the 
Westminster  Reviewers  justly  observe,  “the  enemy  of 
information,  because  the  extension  of  information  was 
its  deadliest  foe.  It  was  a Government  whose  proceed- 
ings vvould  hav#been  impracticable,  under  a state  of 
public  information  ; and,  consequently,  its  first  interest 
was  to  do  all  that  might  retard  those  advances  which 

it  could  not  totally  prevent One  administration, 

in  1797,  imposes  a stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  because 
they  let  in  too  much  light  upon  the  public  ; and  another, 


Is  not  this  a nrscovEuv  or  immense  importance 

TO  THE  PUBLIC;  AND  IS  THERE  A MAN  IN  THE  THREE 
KINGDOMS  WHO  WILL  REFUSE  US  HIS  ASSISTANCE, 

OUR  DETERMINATION  TO  RUING  THE  QUESTION  TO  AN 

issue  1 If  we  succeed — of  which  it  is  impossible  to\  1 
entertain  a doubt— we  shall  be  entitled  to  the  credit  not 
only  of  evading — fairly  evading — one  of  the  most  unjust 
fiscal  extortions  ever  known,  but  also  of  breaking  up 
the  injurious  monopoly  of  the  Newspaper  Press.  The 
evils  of  this  are  too  apparent  to  require  enumeration, 
nor  would  the  limits  of  a prospectus  permit  of  it,  were 
such  an  enumeration  desirable. — We  pass  on,  therefore, 
to  that  which  more  immediately  concerns  us  in  this 
appeal  to  the  public. 

The  Act  of  1797,  prohibits,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  publication  of  a newspaper,  except  upon 
the  payment  of  a duty  of -four-pence  upon  each  number, 
and  a compliance  with  a number  of  vexatious  and  ex 
pensive  conditions.  The  subsequent  Act  of  1819,  exv 
tends  the  like  imposition  upon  all  pamphlets,  containing 
nevvs,  intelligence,  occurrences,  &c.  published  periodi- 
cally, or  in  parts  or  numbers,  within  certain  intervals 
of  time.  But  beyond  this  it  does  not  proceed. 
Periodical  political  pamphlets  only  are  prohibited ; 
and  for  the  publication  of  these,  only,  can  the  Castle- 
reagh Act  visit  with  punishment ! 

This,  then,  is  the  discovery  we  have  made  ; and  we 
purpose,  with  the  aid  of  the  public,  to  act  upon  it.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  9th,  we  design  to 


in  1819,  enacts,  for  the  same  reason,  that  pamphlets  ^*4>lish  a political  Letter,  in  which  we  will  give 
and  printed  papers  shall  be  newspapers.”  a full  and  comprehensive  abstract  of  public  occur- 


There  is  a very  important  error  in  the  last  member  of 
this  sentence,  as  the  reader  will  shortly  perceive,  but  we 
have  quoted  the  passage  from  this  able,  and  honest,  and 
patriotic  work,  because  it  properly  characterises  the 
motives  whence  the  restrictions  on  the  English  press 


rences  in  every  part  of  the  world  : accompanied  with 
such  comments,  strictures,  or  other  remarks,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  require;  which  will  be  followed, 
each  succeeding  week,  by  a similar,  but  totally  distinct 
work.  Long  experience,  acquired  in  conducting  one 


have  emanated.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — "of  the  most  popular  newspapers  of  the  metropolis,  will 


namely,  that  the  sapient  statesmen  from  whom  the  act 
of  1820  proceeded,  exulted  in  the  supposed  consum- 
mation of  their  object,  when  the  alssent  of  Parliament 
and  the  Crown  was  given  to  their  measure.  LTpon 
the  creation  of  this  law,  most  of  the  political  pamphlets 
disappeared,  and  to  those  that  survived  was  added 
four-pence,  which  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the 
state. 

It  is  unnecessary  now  to  dwell  upon  the  consequenr 
ces  of  this  measure ; — they  were  just  what  were  antici- 
pated and  intended  by  its  projectors,  and  are  to  be  found 
existing  in  the  degraded,  and  prostrate,  and  spiritless 
condition  of  the  people,  under  an  accumulation  of  pri- 
vations and  moral  and  physical  evils  never  before  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  and  which  could  not  have  been  thus 
protracted  had  not  the  freedom  of  the  press  been  de- 
stroyed. 

But  now  for  our  remedy  ! How  has  it  happened  that 
the  blunders  and  short-sightedness  of  the  Castlereagh 
la  w- makers,  have  never  yet  been  discovered  I How  is 
it  that  the  people  of  England,  against  whose  political 
rights  the  infamous  Act  of  1819  was  levelled,  have 
hitherto  failed  to  perceive,  that  notwithstanding  the 
anxiety,  and  the  care,  and  the  skill  of  Attornies  and 
Solicitors  General,  and  of  the  whole  phalanx  of  Treasury 
Lawyers  and  Legislators,  that  the  Act  is,  after  all,  so 
lame  and  imperfect  as  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  re- 
strain the  publication  of  such  works  as  may  supply  all 
the  political  information  that  can  be  desired  ! 


enable  us  to  bring  facilities  possessed  by  few  to  our 
new  undertaking,  and  afford  a guarantee  of  its  respect- 
ability. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  we  have  said,  to 
make  any  declaration  of  our  political  principles.  We 
will  add,  however,  that  we  are  desirous  to  identify  our- 
selves with  no  party,  but  that  of  the  people.  Every 
public  measure,  the  design  of  which  is  to  advance  the 
public  good,  whether  adequate  to  its  purposes  or  other- 
wise, will  command  our  respectful  consideration,  ema- 
nate from  whom  it  may.  Measures  rather  than  men 
will  be  the  objects  of  our  inquisition  ; argument  and  not 
abuse  the  power  which  we  will  exercise.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  accumulated  grievances  under  which 
the  whoie  of  the  productive  interests  suffer,  will  in- 
duce us  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  most  limited  conces- 
sion to  their  demands,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
abating  our  ardour  in  pursuit  of  the  whole  of  those 
ameliorations  which  justice  requires.  In  a word,  while 
we  shall  give  our  unqualified  approbation  to  every  pro- 
posed reform  of  legislative,  commercial,  local,  or  judi- 
cial abuse,  as  so  many  mitigations  of  the  aggregate 
evil, — we  will  never  rest  satisfied  till  we  shall  have 
seen  the  source  whence  it  all  proceeds  entirely  broken 
up,  by  such  a reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment as  shall  restore  to  the  whole  people  that  share  in 
the  government  which  is  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
constitution,  but  of  which  they  have  been  defrauded  by 
a corrupt  and  overgrown  Aristocracy. 


t+t  Advertisements  will  be  inserted  on  the  usual  terms;  and  as  our  circulation  will  be  extensive  in  proportion 
to  the  comparatively  low  price  or  the  work,  it  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  Advertisers.  Advertisements  must  be 
sent  to  the  Office,  No.  1,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  before  Thursday  noon. 

K3=-  Persons  in  the  Country  desirous  to  become  Agents,  are  requested  to  write  (post  poid)  to  the  Office, 
giving  their  references  in  Town. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

By  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  in  its  most  simple  form,  is  understood  a payment  made 
during  the  existence  of  an  individual,  for  the  certainty  of  a sum  to  be  received  at  his 
death  ; from  this  first  principle  has  arisen  a system  of  mutual  co-operation,  which  has 
removed  the  worst  consequences  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  existence,  and  left  it  to 
the  free  choice  of  every  roan  to  bequeath  to  his  family  penury  or  independence.  Now, 
therefore,  when  few  are  disposed  to  stake  the  happiness  of  their  children  on  the  chance 
of  their  single  existence,  when  Life  Assurance  is  considered  a duty,  and  has  interwoven 
itself  with  the  domestic  finance  of  all  reflecting  men,  an  inquiry  is  naturally  made  into 
the  Constitutions  of  the  various  Companies  established  for  its  dispensation. 

The  EAGLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  is  empowered  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Public  is  secured  by  an  ample  subscribed  Capital.  The  Premiums  which 
have  been  calculated  expressly  for  the  Institution  from  the  Data  recently  published  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  lower  than  most  of  the  other  established  Offices, 
have  yet  been  kept  sufficiently  high  to  protect  them  from  the  fluctuation  of  the  laws  of 
mortality  and  of  interest;  and,  by  all  these  precautions,  Security,  the  first  great  object 
of  the  Assured,  is  effectually  provided  for,  and  the  possibility  of  mischance  for  ever 
removed.  No  Person  can  be  elected  a Director  who  is  not  himself  assured  to  a large 
and  specified  amount,  and  the  same  law  applying  to  the  Auditors,  the  government  of  the 
Company  and  the  inspection  of  its  affairs  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Assured,  who 
are  the  most  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  a strict  investigation  is  made  into  the  Funds,— the  full 
value  of  each  existing  claim  determined, — its  amount  retained,  and  the  surplus  appor- 
tioned. Four-fifths  of  the  profits  of  these  periodical  divisions  are  then  allotted,  to  the 
Assured,  and  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party,  either  be  added  to  the  Policy,  or  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  future  Annual  Payments. 


USE  AND  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 


The  column  headed  “Age  next  Birth  Day”  whether  in  the  Male  or  Female  Table,  directs 
the  inquirer  at  once  to  the  Line  containing  the  rates  required  for  the  particular  case  he  would 
investigate: — for  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  him  be  supposed  to  propose  assuring  £100  on  the 
life  of  a man  aged  30,  and  our  observations  will  apply  alike  to  any  other  age  or  amount;  for 
£500  will  be  five  times  the  tabular  rate — £1000  ten  times,  and  every  other  sum  in  a like 
ratio.  In  column  A,  he  will  meet  with  £l : 10s.  9d.,  and  if  the  Life  insured  die  within  a 
year  from  the  date  of  his  making  this  payment  at  the  office,  the  Society  will  give  him  £100, 
but  this  engagement  expires  with  the  twelvemonth ; should  it  then  be  wished  to  continue  the 
Assurance,  it  must  be  done  with  a new  Policy,  new  certificates  of  health,  and  at  the  Premium 
assigned  to  the  age  of  31. 

In  column  B,  the  amount  is  £1 : 12s.  2d.,  and,  at  this  fixed  rate,  the  Insured  has  a right 
to  continue  his  payments  for  7 years ; and,  should  he  do  so,  the  Society  engages  to  pay  him 
£100,  if  the  Life  insured  die  within  that  period ; at  its  termination,  this  agreement  ends 
absolutely,  and  can  only  be  revived,  as  in  the  former  instance,  on  the  conditions  of  a new 
Assurance,  at  the  Premium  of  an  age  then  advanced  to  37. 

Columns  A & B contain,  therefore,  specimens  of  rates  for  Term  Assurances,  by  which  the 
Company,  in  consideration  of  an  Annual  Premium,  invariable  during  a fixed  period,  guarantees 
a certain  sum  if  the  death  happen  within  that  time  only ; but  the  contract  ceases  on  its 
expiration,  or  on  the  failure  of  the  Annual  Payments,  which  may  be  discontinued  whenever 
the  object  of  the  Assurance  shall  have  been  accomplished.  One  and  seven  years  are  adduced 
as  examples ; for  any  other  number  of  years,  the  rates  may  be  known  at  the  office. 

Columns  C & D,  denote  the  rates  for  the  sam^engagement ; viz.  in  consideration  of 
the  contributions  therein  shown,  to  pay  £100  three  months  after  the  extinction  of  the  named 
life,  whenever  that  event  may  happen  : they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  periods  for 
making  the  subscriptions ; C,  shewing  the  half-yearly,  (at  30  years  of  age,  £1 : 5s.  3d.,) 
and  D,  the  Annual  Rate  (£2 : 9s.  lOd. ;)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  until  these  deposits  shall 
have  been  paid  for  forty  years,  they  will  not  amount  to  the  sum  which,  during  the  whole 
of  that  time,  is  assured.  The  operation  of  compound  interest  reduces  this  term  to  twenty- 
four  years ; but  few,  finding  themselves  possessed  of  a small  surplus,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  think  of  investing  it;  while  the  amount,  paid  as  a Premium,  might  secure  an  inde- 
pendence to  a family. 

This  is  the  most  important  class  of  the  Assured,  and  it  is  to  this  only,  that  the  periodical 
profits  of  the  office  are  assigned.  The  chief  use  of  these  Tables  is  the  protection  of  families 
where  the  source  of  income  is  dependent  upon  a Life,  or  to  secure  a provision  for  the  younger 
branches  where  the  property  is  entailed ; to  recover  capital  invested  in  the  purchase  of  life 
interests;  to  meet  all  fines  payable  at  death  ; to  spread  the  claims  of  post  obits  over  a greater 
number  of  years ; to  raise  loans  on  life  estates  ; to  increase  the  value  of  leases  ; to  render  a 
lady’s  fortune  available  to  the  husband  by  assuring  his  life  in  the  amount  advanced  to  him  ; 
and,  generally,  by  a stipulated  payment,  to  remove,  from  all  pecuniary  transactions,  the  contin- 
gency of  death,  by  substituting,  for  the  indefinite  risk  of  each  particular  case,  a fair  value 
derived  from  the  general  law  of  mortality. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Directors  to  extend  the  advantages  of  co-operation  to  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  establish,  as  it  were,  a national  benefit  society  : and  thi«  engagement, 
being  for  the  whole  of  Life,  should  be  rendered  as  simple  and  comprehensive  as  its  nature  will 
admit  of,  by  removing  or  compounding  for  all  restrictions  not  essential  to  the  general  safety. 
From  these  considerations  have  arisen  the  arrangements  for  Foreign  Assurances,  and  the 
distinction  between  Male  and  Female  Life,  in  which  the  Association  stands  alone  in  its  claims 
upon  public  attention. 

DISTINCT  TABLES  FOR  FEMALE  LIFE. 

The  general  belief  in  the  superior  value  of  Female  Life  which  has  long  obtained,  having 
been  demonstrated  by  the  Tables  published  in  1825,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  country 
became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  experience  ; and,  accordingly,  the  Directors  ordered 
Rates  to  be  calculated,  which  should  distinguish  the  price  of  Insurance  for  the  two  sexes. 
This  investigation  justified  some  reductions, — not  indiscriminate,  or  induced  only  by  the 
dangerous  spirit  of  competition,  but  derived  from  more  recent  and  from  more  authentic 
observations, — and  enabled  them  to  insure,  net  only  the  younger  Male  Lives,  but  the  Female 
Life  at  all  ages,  at  premiums  below  the  ordinary  standard.  This,  in  other  words,  increases 
the  value  of  all  property  held  during  the  lives  of  women  ; without  diminishing  the  ultimate 
security  for  the  children,  it  places  a larger  proportion  of  an  annuity  payable  during  marriage, 
at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  parties,  and  enables  all  who  may  be  anxious  to  make  a 
bequest  to  the  objects  of  their  regard,  to  do  so  at  a smaller  sacrifice  of  their  present  comforts. 
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FOREIGN  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Most  persons  have,  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  been  called  abroad ; and  a 
Hohcy  absolutely  restricting  residence  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  must  be  con- 
sidered an  impediment  rather  than  a protection.  To  obviate  this,— one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  a stih  imperfect  system,— Tables  have  been  constructed  for  all  the  principal 
Commercial  and  Colonial  Establishments;  and  in  this  Institution  the  Assured  may 
ascertain,  from  the  commencement  of  his  Assurance,  the  rate  at  which  he  must  be 
accepted  and  entitled  to  proceed  wherever  his  future  fortunes  may  call  him.  To  all 
Persons  connected  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Commerce,  or  Diplomacy,  this  arrangement 
offers  essential  advantages;  nor  is  it  altogether  useless  to  those  who,  though  now 
resident  in  Great  Britain,  may  yet,  at  a future  time,  be  induced  to  travel  by  some 
unforeseen  temptation  of  pleasure  or  profit. 

Whenever  correct  grounds  for  calculation  existed,  on  them  the  Premiums  have  been 
founded.  In  all  cases  they  have  been  cautiously  compared  and  collated.  The  just 
distinction  is  preserved  between  the  native  and  acclimated,  and  those  who  are  for  the 
first  time  exposed  to  the  contingencies  of  a Foreign  Residence  .-—after  the  lapse  of  a 
fixed  period,  these  latter  also  are  accepted  at  the  reduced  rate.  When  the  Assured 
return  to  Europe,  they  pay  only  the  British  Premium  of  their  Age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Assurance.  A general  Annual  Premium  will  be  named,  calculated  upon 
lae  dangers  incidental  to  the  Profession  of  the  Person  insured,  permitting  him  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  his  vocation  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  which  he  may  be  destined  ; 
°e  a,sPec'al  Premium,  to  meet  a particular  risk,  will  be  determined,  to  commence  at 
the  departure  of  the  party  and  terminate  at  his  return.  Four-fifths  of  the  profits  revert 
to  the  Assured,  whether  abroad  or  at  home. 

METHOD  OF  EFF^QTING  AN  INSURANCE. 

Parties  proposing  should  transmit  to  the  Actuary,  the  particulars  stated  in 
the  form  at  the  foot  of  this  page:  if  the  Premium  for  a foreign  risk  be  required, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  communicated  to  the  Office:  slight 
exceptions  from  perfect  health,  the  milder  cases  of  Gout,  Asthma,  Hernia,  &c.  may, 
after  a medical  inquiry,  be  compounded  for,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  disease 
forms  a part  of  the  engagement.  Assurances  may  be  effected  by  letters— Medical  Prac- 
titioners of  eminence  haying  been  appointed  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 

The  Directors  will,  in  all  the  details  of  the  Office,  meet  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
venience and  facilitate  the  business  of  parties  assuring.  No  delay  can  arise  in  replying 
to  proposals.  The  Board  assembles  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  appearances  in 
London  can  be  made  on  any  day  at  either  Office  : a Medical  Officer  attending  at  Two 
o’Clock  in  Cornhill,  and  at  Three  o’Clock  in  Waterloo  Place. 

When  the  ordinary  certificates  cannot  be  procured,  the  age  is  agreed  on  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Assurance,  and  can  never  become  the  subject  of  future  inquiry. 

No  charge  for  admission,  nor  any  fee  required,  under  any  pretence  (beyond  the 
Premium  and  Government  Stamp).  No  additional  sum  is  demanded  for  a voyage  in  a 
decked  and  sea- worthy  vessel,  from  any  one  Port  of  the  British  Isles  to  another ; nor, 
in  time  of  peace,  from  England  to  any  Harbour  between  Brest  and  the  Texel,  both 
inclusive. 

The  Company  will  purchase  the  Policy  of  the  Assured,  or,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  parties,  advance  a sum  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  its  value,  to  aid  them  in 
continuing  the  Annual  Payments. 

Any  further  information, — the  particular  rates  of  Premium  for  Survivorships,  En- 
dowments, Joint  Lives,  and  other  Life  Contingencies,  Forms  of  Proposal,  Declaration, 
Prospectus,  &c., — may  be  obtained  by  personal  application  at  either  of  the  Offices  of 
the  Company ; or  by  Letter  addressed  to  the  Actuary  in  Cornhill. 

— ■ 

FORM  OF  A PROPOSAL. 

The  Name,  Residence,  and  Profession,  of  the  Person  in  whose  behalf  the  Policy  is  to  be. 
The  Name,  Residence,  and  Profession,  of  the  Person  whose  Life  is  proposed  for  Insurance. 
The  Place  and  Date  of  Birth. 

Term  of  the  proposed  Insurance. 

Amount. 

The  Name  and  Address  of  the  ordinary  Medical  Attendant  of  the  Person  to  be  insured. 
The  Name  and  Address  of  a private  Friend. 

HENRY  P.  SMITH,  Actuary. 
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